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AJufj IJlIIj iJciAJi ICyUrijy 

A'wmKhr 

BY OHIMEB 

WII'H waios IS iaOOHrO&4T£2» HOaV&totD TOftBB. 


NO* 861.} 


fiAxoBDAT. im 


tWo 9(7. 


SIOOKS KSS, TlUmOH. 

. BT m ».pm(m «qr” 

. .... . 

SomL 

cHAmax, 

This stoTy, wfaoie eowrse ahull lie alons ^ 
open, crmy-day tbaKmgbfyse» &t vlth the 
hoQsea of yeatet^ <» omAi iii 4 e, mA the orery- 


train eattiar iff, imd eallif nolnbs 1*1111 narrd- 
loQ89piMkfility,»tP7eca^il»jaiBtiiH^ la 

one wt)M#h(ter <ni& 8 , IhegttByQenHui be 

the hero oMoeiii dtivijbg waa not iiia fanU^ 
but thMof aheptioaa^Mibek” intheC!i^--irh!a> 
indeed, aeema lirltcAly iit 4 i 9 i»»iGb aa to whethw 
he "AffnamithHtilelba^CtheeiMJeara^^ent 
of the poEten. '«d]ohadBeeiiredhima« 4 ‘‘ 1 ^nght 
him thronifh’’), nr^e^heahMidWe to wait 
two hourafotahO%t train. ItBeemedailemto 
him, thongh tite porter at the door of the carriage, 
with aasumed heat nhd proatretion, oongratnlated 
him on the ancoeta ef tte eierti^ and aaying 
again that **it iraa pwtlfag it a little too fine,*’ 
was handsomely le^^ited for his Cxetticma. ' 
This evening tr^n left Waterloo atotimi at 
, "three tldrty /’ and it was now tturee thirty, aiie. 
Not being one of the "expresses" which were 
always breaking away np and down the line, 
but a sober, provineialold-lRshioned hpun, whwh 
ambled on reepeetably £rpm wtsdioi/to station, 
it was treated by the offii^ds with the sort of 
. unceremonious respeot they fbr old ladies 
^ith boskets, who delayed them with qaestions. 
It was not kept upk^ fee TWf sdosely, nor very 
As it "toiM^**Oot irf fe dtsfen, tl^ 

a indeed se&Sna^ oaniage or two, a »ow of 
and heads bent dosm ovmr nrow of efeing 
papers, like a class at school; bat oUimr oom<- 
parfeinis glided by-Hsoinc ot^ininga praoner 
or two, safe Bwrek «n^ and Okie witii a 


or raoinse, irith » hsjf Sresiay air that was 
agreeable at 4 not' absoid. The mopooeo bag 
hod isdliab ml ii '<(.;^,and imide the , 
nmsoooo bra -fee not^ooks nod |ioetet-hooks, 
a Tolame of HosisdllSi Jftsilinsbn, noth a name cm 
the titlemi^ whM4 bold !iAi hand 

and read " Hemy ^mife'v^Slhdison." 

Qraies IJiQotson locdmd onickly fen 
Oaewindow to fe other as the *'d^dy^' train 
moved on, and ^deed and shook over mterseet- 
ing mds, and i^^ed by tli« Ihige rambling 
boarding-honsea vrheie«Bidfe " bait" orromitv 
looki^Ike great (nrcases.«&dthe snrgeriraaad 
boagntais wen thra ate taken in and have feir 
I iraaads dressed. lEe>lo<dced ^ «t the men in 
fe round half up gnat masts of 
tremi, who, with strange imdrnasents and lenrOi 
had exerahed (fee mjwteiikms MjfeoCe on his 
ovmiBOiian. BetanmHsfe^thcm (ide 
st^ and saw the "bafe" of Meries, fe $tore>>v 


himonfeiM^* < 

This gMAfean aad a mbite ticket for 8i 
Alans in a Hiranr bra bedde hkn. Tif feb 
about flviWBii^fejltl^ lookhOoNtr^itlh 
span without bekl; thh^ pale wrafet bdgig. 
^ouileas, thonllMw olMit locMg » b$mM 


I off into rows of hout^ than agmn Ihto rowa of 
villas, and fen later into detoxed houses, un^ 
fe tfes and green fields begwto iq?read and en- 
croaeb (dtcHrathCr. ^whiohfeefeddladywho 
was CMrrying Mm was " getting hetSUide,” Smd 
harrying aloog at a reapeotable pane. Then Mrf 
Tdlotaon a^ « scot of siigb, no doMst over* 
ocaaffhy fes utter K)litade,Tet he had selected 
tikis Imic^ecdlparpoa^r. ^looked over at Ms 
eyraing papers sinMly, but ^ not take vtf a 
single cme. Heeared very little for fe meeth^ 
(ff fe emperors at Kirehwassm^^fbr fe actual 
text of fe lost “Notej" or even for the ac¬ 
cident m l^eosdilly " This Baywhich v^e the 
leading items of teMi^apMo news. Ana tins ' 
for scane hoots fe stations came god weM, and* 
tbMr names were ahouied, rad broaght with them 
a dropping fire of doon. * 

Onoe, indeed, a yorag gnd in' hat," lA 
fe nuusmo, were pn| in at a Mk>n. Toe 
mamma had many paeMi|Mfei|ii^i<1^6elB of 
novids tiled op aiting^-feil indeed, 
do have mewdy emne fromafilhb 
fenOiae. 

: M anfessly ooratisv Im femu]^ 


Theyorag (pi(eppoetMtol£r.Ti8«(^^ 

nm^ gtOi^ M infii fb^ 

mfikiitea fe two alfefe vAlter ai^ 

; fife it a 

ofiaMfexta fe rafe fe^dd^ 







4 T.T t TiUE XI^3. ROD^D. 


(Conducted by 


-i w - i / ' ' '^—-: T~~ 

Uoibs^linro or three oompamone come m ana «it 

t^faoes^ Mid ppr* 
/1pi®«^'^-'Wjaii'ii«ta-flip'feetiis^ of i*fe|res,faa 
' ;*'■ Mftt ■■ ejrv.ipitnpgs .to, 

far-off drawiag-rootti or fireside to wJudh toe 
carriage Tvaitiag in the dark at thft;if(^i#f tin 
steps will carry them. Tficn they we gone, 
saying "flood night,”'tod -Jfier' 

are alinndred miles away, and t^s|^ it isal hat 
ocftaia we shafi nerer see them ^1a. 

'^his youim girl talked oret ^eir tea-tahle of 
the aad-lookmg gentleman wlni irtm wi^ .thein 
in the carriage, 

"Such a soft, intaemsting face, papa,*’ she 
said; " as if he Sid shfifered a a*^ l a* 
Sure he had jhst lost his 

^ "I nevfr nottced him at all, dear,"fsid hw 
mamma. No more tihe had, 

" And sometimes I hewed Mw sigh ”1he 'girjL 
went on. “Ahdhiseyesw^ so so^. law 
sure it was Ms %lfe, papk.” . 

" Somethingwfong in trade,” said papa, feom 
his newspaper. 

"No, no,” said she. "I am'swre of 
He had no coarse huaby Whiskers, or anything 
of that sort. It was the most k- 

teresting face ” , • 

The yoanp gM, who nror met ^ailaee again, 
was right. I^r there «*» this atcange exiires' 
sion of imteuMt which attrwted ercry mm, merne 
■or'less. 

Mr. I^lllotsc^ whosome aomde^ 
to keep his privacy, was “ visiy" in due course, 
and reqohod toifii^hispMPcrs. Thiaprocess.re' 
peated iis^ nntfi tiie daik^ss waa r^ set in, 
and lamps fi&shed in|p the carriage at & station 
idboat ten miles from St. Alans, 

There the door was o^ned, and a gentiohan 
with a giltdimuled eanegot m. This was a abort 
narrow gentleman, in a coat that seemed well 
tnade, some thiriy years ago, and aiaU hat that 
was fixed stiffly on hisvhead; and under the brim 
of the hat Mr. Tfitotf^a taw a very piink 
nose, Mr. TilMts(msWthflseiQatnrM, dismissed 
them from his mind, and retimied to Mr. Bosw^l, 
with whom he had began to converse absently 
when company came in. 

The new gentleman seemed a little uneasy at 
this behaviour, for he looked £»»& one dark win- 
d6w-iiane to tbe other, and danced his gilt-headed 
’stick up and down b^ween hk knees. He todc 
in Mr. Boswell resentfuMy, and at last spoki^ 
leaning over ^)n his elbow on ^ cnahlon, as if 
reposing on ad attmaas, 

tow^, sir, I sap- 

posef ‘ 


Mr. Tdktson fctdsad. away from M* boal 4 .. . . _ . 

ami'saidi **That ha had . imt heard.'’ He then 4 ad> .hri mb tell yea/fiUt is aometbkg in these 
balked ^ver hH nnopTOdlwB^^ dimnf hasmen and^snobs, As .I We often 

"Ah, }%ft” 8akthegetttkTOh,ib^Wa.tW; hi^'^fakmab^niysoQondcoHWi^ 
his ^waistowit, " EveaW nourableBaron'Chinnkiy 

'not Miag my idOiMna.; 1 tWilOie of %ht: -♦■f3odJbelp us, we dcaft W hP tp:%*weUs; for 
ruins theeyes. IimTcr 'MMrilby minnWpor, (m be,k» ad ostler, or be 

-I was'mi(fe''qiWttpd:*di'^#l*mvi:iliatei.ol'|W8i^A'c<wifiteriiraBper,-''pr“^ -And 

ago now, I wad having mthW^^ illustra- 


drivm in upon reading, and that sort of thing, 
.aakJ»«4 so hardi.,!MJV imps^rea.my sight, 
am-ifii^aired 07 »i^f vThat’s ilwajli ti^ way 
w|th |>oung, fdl|lo9Fs.' C|>d AliD^jpty. giifcs ns 
these blessings without ohr asking for ’em, and 
wc abuse then.' Going on to St. Alans f” 

“Tea,” said Mr. TiUotson, "Wc shall he there 
'«»m I'inppW^Ix'U-'"- ■ ■■' • 

, .".Why yea,. Bo yon, knoiv. I’m going there 
too. I Kre ihere^hsfve lived there for many, 
many jsnw.'and' I sSppW-«N^ «fe:lhero.''''''B«t- 
Wa w oanried' ofit to a cornbir of the oathed>^ 
fW fotemost. What we naist all, all C(«9e to, 
you know. Bust upon (iust. Clay, sir, that a 
common fellow will turn in the fields. Yes, I 
.snppme :d'lM%eidv ' 'Iknow. the 
dean ve^r ww—Lord Books'by’s bronier.” 

"Oh, you know St. Alaiis well?” smd Mr. 
TiUotson, anxiously closing his Boswell. 

“r may say I am a St. Alans man. I was a 
boy here,” he added witii a touch of feeling, 

“ what-d’yecBli"’«m'l it oa ihe green, saw the 
old cathedral every macainb aud u^ to go 
reg’hdiy.to the anthem. We were all iouopent 
then, sir.” , 

“And Bolsf,” aWffJMr. Tfilotson, "isit a—a 
siirriDg plaoe*rI ofieaWs icegards biudnoss ?” 

Thevgeatleama Wied. " W^ 1 suppose it 
is. Let us w it is- I alwW sWd up fer old 
St Alans. It’s a dea4lb'’lifely place ; but after 
tiie hums andkorms pf life,of whW I have seen 
many, Biok TUoey,. air, loves it stilL By the 
way, my name is TUoey, «r, If you are a 
stranger in old St. Alans, and going to come 
among us, X know the eonstitutW of the place 
—have its pulse, I ,way say, between my 
IWecs.” 

“ Thriak you--thank you mneh- 1 should, 

indeed, like to know something about the place. 

I have reasims—perbips important ones,” 

“Quite right—quite ^per,” said the other. 
"Long, long ago, when 1 started in life, and was 
fresher and pi^aps more ianooent than I am 
now—though, God Almighty be thanked, I We * 
never lost the early implaatkl sort o’ thing—at 
my motWs kne^ 3 WU know—I started as 
equerry to iLB-H* the Book of Clarence. You 
recollect, the SaUor Sing and all that time, you 
know- One of the ;beat of EngWd’s line. He 
alwnyenaid, ’I &e a man with reasans, and th«t ‘ 
omiffw his reasons-’ ” / 

^‘ I shah he herci, I suppose, fur a week,” said 
Bite. lltetMm “and teen-^ •» 

T -00116 right—quite proper,” said the otiher, 
mWng bis cane danoe. “ You ^iil go to the 


out j( soul, m, to iW IdWt ^nthi and so I wag tfionSf he haggaly added, “a 


you like j 
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AT.y. thub: xiasMa 


{Jteaoftry 


)f ))0 ibetukTes like a fe&Uemaa belote ida leHows, 
itfi b«w»6« wc, 41|(e »ttWert troifc «f oai 
Kxmpm^ On^c. Xbaf* mlisioB I 
bratti^ «p 1 luivs jjeeu ia St. Akma for 
foa years, bow,” he went oa. ”1 wM % hoy 
theiok aad cam hade like the IUH». Impti&lml 
^aQ die thesw. SSusy'S »tow t&c aw^ in the 


get a gentfoman. I hseep my fwniiy too 


g*i.l'\TrT, ’il;-;®. ,k»*i ’i»i)‘. fltK.- 




asir. No stataH-none k (he wedd. Jm haav 
where the White Hart iel Not yeiy for foam 
thelAuk.** 

"Yes,” cried Hr. SiUotson, a litdeeageriy, 
“1 have heard el thai Not doing wfob, t 
believe ? 1 %ey are old foshiotted and behkdthe 
time. They want wwki«g np to foe new prin¬ 
ciples." 

“ No doubt—no doubt,” said the other. “New 
or old, my dear sir, it*fi aE one to me. I am 
afoam^ to say I am gOhteel enough aoMr to 
have had a bnluncc eagwfaere. 'Can't «to it— 
can't go about it." 

1ft. Tillotson was 'presently seking mniif 
qnesttes about the men vf the place and loed 
mattem, and wlmtherJN; was going badr or 
"conung OB,” and got oegious parii-eolomed 
answers, containing a IMe information be 
wanted, dl mottled over with referaicesto tdd 
days and fine society, and to the late Williaan the 
JbmihuhmiHook of rawrence. *“^cfcets here," 
heseid, interrupting himself. "This is Alans. 
You take a machine here, put foe traps on foe 
top, and bowl away to the town. Here, George, 
sec to this geuUeman’s things." And in a mo¬ 
ment he -was on the ^atform, depping here and 
there with a slight" stifoiess,”—and Mr. Tillotson 
saw this from foe narrow bock, and long bmbs— 
and Bwitelkig the air with his gold-h«ided cane. 
“ I’U ask you for a Best," smd he, “ down to the 
town. These Ikbs of mine are a little 'Mred, as 
aU lisibs are at my stage of life. White Hart, 
driver.” * 

It was the ancient dd-fseMoned T^ag^ish 
country and county town, in which romewiy foe 
gaudy host of grocers' shgps sei^ to forive 
most and be most eonspieucius, and hooks to 
Imre a feeble, languid, unhealthy existence. 

• “Kou find us,” said Mr. Titeey, as they came 
down a by-stre^ “rather in wress. The 
loughahere mnsrhaw theirjpolities. The liSw 
—th^aw, lipl-wma Mr. 'Rfncy raised Ms hat as 
if he were mentioning a sacred name—** the I«w 
has ifo hoH upon Swisbury now, The umjteBty 
of tmr Constitution—wMw, if you compare » 
wifo that of France, Italy, or any other tropicM 


some heavy mes; imd *m d extciordiuaxf 
interest, moat singular, k which jiwi|>|| 
qUMrtend here, a^ X am 
to Indy trojp»or& ie mined upTlftWi# 
taken second third." 

'*4«l ifoat was^s affidr ?" asked Ifr, TSl- 
lotsmi, hound to show some curiosity. 

"0^ Itmlish, fobishl Coming home fipot 




who, I hanpen to kuw, are conumed wifo some 
pf the best miuami In foe county, li^gan to throw 
orange-peel about —some say oranges. A. 
mooer, in a small vray, imd mdled Duefoett, is at 


tt anout to be vmcaoate*. nucu ana ptm, poor 
"and rich, arc aUsvme ttoe. Tnc assirnA^ Mr. 
Tllk^taon, w^ he on in aVeek br so. The grand 
inquest will he awem io-mwteow.” ^ 

“ Ch, indeed 1” aaid Mk, TtUotsonf ahaeufof 
‘*1 Jt»o» it," ask Mr. as if ^fois 

abstraction implied doubt, “r had it fooiia 
Wagsta^ foe clerk. 4md>« besay oaieii(fo>'; 


tea, and that sort of lint^ Huekett ngist go anfo' 
bluster, and naturally young Filhiy, who is a 
high-spirited boy ^is fat her, between qjurselveB, 
went off with a maid of honour), and the ofoers, 
of course give it to him: and the result is, he 
gets it." 

“ And he brings an aetioa f ’ 

“And he brings' an sotioB. '^te right,” 
said Mr. TQuey. "Our wild relation, Hoin, 
Inuntm-srarum fdfiow, mixed up in it too, who, 
by the ^ay, has his haatds full enough. Bmre we 
are. Til tcdl you all about ttmt farther on. 
Bemind me, foragh." 

“ Ton must tokens as you fold ns,” oantiBued 
Mr.'Klney, apologisiagforthctown. “Wefoall 
do bettar by-^foy. f am notashatned to ideat^ 
mys(^ with a ridng plabe of this smrt. Town is 
re^ly my place. Tc^ air suits my hmgs; bat 
1 b^cre iu poor old St. Alans. Here we are. 
White Hwt. A very good house. Where’s 
Hisooke?’ 

oEamn n. xax wnm mxai. 

Tm White Hart was a great old inn, with 
good oonneximis on ail sides. It hada healthy 
old ag^ and. Until the fotal day whmia modem 
gr^ ndiway hotel was fo burst into h£e, would 
stride onbealtMlyi just us thexe are <dd mem foe 
admiration of their friends for their spirit, and 
who are always described as “hale old men.’^ 
But one day foe hale old man falls in, and sMrinks 
up like a r^en apple. This urn had some archi- 
teetuml amMtiou, had great romns, wj^ere the 
guandfitfoer of foe present Lord Eoolmby^had* 
danced with his uontempotarks^aud whore the 
mm ucMomau had dined riotously and held his 
eieotikm etHasaiitteM: where, as me HonousaMe 
Mr. Bidley, he “ foj^t the battle of foe Tories 
for sevenfold!" N<^^ present X<oedBookM^ 
Mwayewcttt up to Lonmm to dke, “put in” his 
eon^ foe yeung Hon. Bidley, in u uoianfoig, with¬ 
out expen^bad no generous foeling misi%out 
of Ihe pasT^foe Widte Hart, end foug^ no 
butfom for Tories, oe msj^ mm, hD|bBed, ^ for 


unttocxi % 

When Hiseoke hod hemi ifouiid uad sdemsy 
dbsamd to take aE mu» ef foe stranger, Mr. 

fiUt^a saidjf te(^t!ki|ly,foNt if b^wtmld stay 

and take ahturC of the diBmnr, he wouM lay him 
finder mA mhGMbn- Ifo. Tilaey covsented 
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S y, ’»nd WHS even good «x»tigh to ordbr it, on," we all cstc* them. Not a doubt of it. JiCaa 
esre tknt ft »bo4d a sort of spt^ai seTer oaa, bat altnqrsfxnoat be, blest^t^Une 
in a sMeial robttt,' eM 'ci'itb speeUd wine, tiiat. God knows 1 bare had my share-^bniffgie, 
which he teoked aReaf,‘«ttd i^mhaps wi1& spwial sfeniggie, struggle, from that high^?’ and he put 
charges, which he did not. The apctnid whm, hfr hand on tiie seat of aeludr beside him. ''The 
which came up all powdered with saWdiot, and year his Majesty, formerly the 3(alor Dook, 
was carried mderly, like a ^re*erei thrt mnfht i^ed, ih^ got aae a little plaoe about thepalaee, 
"go off* flt any sMond, moonted doftlyiato Mr- w tnfling thhig; wid what d^e th^, id Wore 
TStthy*Mfhbek8 and Borofflifiwteos, and oowured he was u year gone, they took it from me, 
thdm 'Oaely. Under the lij^t, nowthat the stiff liBhedit,i»r!— w8S#k^ diiiu9lno«rii^liisre»mi»t 
hat Was offt^Jilr, TiUotson saw il»t he was a And the dean up there wjjl tell you in Ms pulpH 
••youngish” sesagenarijm, with very thin hair th» is «B good for us. Sir, at tMs moment I 
and a Whe tie speckled ttw* with '•pigeon's aught hare my hand cm the banistcan irf ^e 
eggs,” tmd that his manner, thongh la oomptmy palace stBirs-4 imght he mtMng in my puiple 
Sonm odditim, was that of a geotlemw. He and linen, with rest of them, instead 4 ^,” he 
j was piessant company, and kept up an animat^ added batenly, ** Ighting tbs battle of 1^ sfr, 
if not eont^ersation, at least eommentary, on life m a hole^d‘Ooimer phm like tins!” 
genendly—for that only bcmnded the range of his Mr. TiUotsOn answered him gently and im> 

scddeds'.’ passionately. 

"After all, one's own fireside,” eoatinued Mr. "We have all to bear these things—off. If 
Tflney, '• what is there comes near that ? tou it» any ocanfcwt you may know that thwe 
fry the one thing and you try the other thii®— are many whose miseries are greater, and who 
the courts and the camps—and you come back to would—oh iav /nsyWp f—weleome the disap* 
it. I am no sain^ and, thank God, have imrer pointments of money, and pla/ce, and prosperity, 
set up to be pious; but Home, and Use smiling in the room pf the t^nies of mind and eon* 
what4'yc-ca}l.'cms f—that is the true" cdtarm. ecience. Compared wjttt iwch,” he went on, 
Ton put yourself into that evening tnaa at the earnestly," believe me, youms supremely happy. 

* call of business, and I dare say were looking back lou have your lamdy, your duMrea. You have 
at every statioii—I don't wc^cr—a cold night not your fireside crowded with black shadows— 
in a rmlway carriage—after the cheerful het^ the iiaunting spectres of the past—that drive 
mid the bi^ht faces f Come now P” you to see in business and oooupatkin some sort 

Somethii^ like a twitch passed over Mr. of distraction, but whidi pursue you wherever 
TlUotsmi's feme. "1 am sorry,” he said, "that you go. Ah, Ikinkwhatisa littieplace ab^hed 
such a pleasant picture has no existence for me. beside this!” 

1 hmre left a fireside indeed behind me, but it is Mr. Tilney filled Ins glass again, 
a solitary, miserable one, and to that I must re- "You it excoUenSy, my dear sir, and with 
tom. 1 have never been married, and see nothing great feeling. As you say, what is a pkcep— 
to tempt me ever to marry.” it is the shook, the wound, the woutd^ sm After 

"I fop your pardon. I do, indeed, from my yems of ctevotion to be cut adrift. It was the 
foul,” said the d:ber, mMung a glass of the brown uukindness—sometuoss of nights it comes on 
sherry refrim back to <the table when half way me—^nst as you describe^ at frie foot of the 
on its journey. " I bot mean to toue^ on bed. Ah, had 1 eourted my Msker, TiUotson, 
anything Sore. 1 did not, indeed No, no, God witb one fhree*(}uarter8 of the devotion with 
I forbid.” whi^ 1 courted my king, he—he” (he paused 

“No, of course not,” said Mr. TiUotson, sadly, to recover the (juotation)—"he wouldn’t have 
I “ Naturally, how could you know ?” treated me 'j| this sort of way. No, no, not ho.” 

I " There it is !” said Mr. Tilney. " Naturally, Affrnra pause, " Ycnf spoke of business, X think f” 

1 how should I know ? But I ought to have known. Then Mr. TiMey, weU bank in his ohtur, with his 
I “Bldls me, twenty years ago, when I was with armpits over thaknob^ said, frankly, "Now, 

< Maegregor and Bol^ and Billy the Mldd^ as what can we do lor you? I ahould be glad to 
we called him—that is, Ms late Majesty-King tell you imything and ereryUiiag.” 

William—the/would have taught me better than mx. TiUotson then dlsrd^d the object of his 

friat, Foley, who was major under F^et Daw- coming down to that dcoayi^ country town, 
•ofi, said ofren and oft^ 'Dammy, sir, amnme “Of cotmse ^u have seen in the Times frm 
that ewrynmlmdoimfiosEmtbmg to be ashamed Foneier Capital Company. Th^ atr» doing 
cl. Assume that in evbiybcmtthm'e's a hraoeiff wonderfully, and are spreading tl^ Imsinaiis. 
oonufi' ” 'Kitqr want to work up the country districts. I 

But from the dMe of this dieeor^Mr. Tifoey myselfram a di!;^tor, msd am very deep ia m , 
began tolocit at hlu&mghbcHirasif'iiuitoaaeithw tiw frdi it- In shwt^.we are gbiog to have a' 
^r. T''Qbtoo^ had come to sit %wii there a«d brs^ here. There is im need to nuke a 
was Mtertamfog him with the bmira shss^. ^stery (jy secret abotrt aiid so I tell you. 
JQis manper became sefrfo and more defermitim. ^ are fo^enshmd to make the experiment, at 
I he (tefoed his own iMnlfowea to solMoqv^ aU evmxts. l!i!<v4, what do youthfrk of the pros* 
rprisii^ degpse. pcett” 

tif yoatalkQff'rtdmaad*fr!ittls,"he''wmAl ‘"WMl,” xedd Mr, Tilney, f^hsg out eoue 
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Know notMng aboai rate of iatereiiit, 
UtafcobM!^ 2 sajrltaboTA- 
as to-basW IJebow 8 hos;idia 

ifieFhaiu, sad ibe * Bam ^ jaa. hmre 
it#*—ch f B’s a htkpipy moment,always, gating 
a gainess. Money is ou& of <3od 


•'It'i'; t*****- 1^*’: 


wlmiito. I haceiieard llidWi 

aiiinai it Kke a tw^, and. it’s notorious, sir, the 
mfus’s AS geest a enser as there’ein ohaptec. 

'pni ask/me'^iiheut' 
mcm^soid *w(im«ri?^as}t me aboai themdre fade 
idcitBiht'^htutaw Qituee^ k<m tke italaee to 
the oottage>-:rm at heme there. 4ed let me 
add^ h&r. mmtstrn, m gtmtlenHm^ 

vhoisdp 'Ide prayum «i«ry tmxrmats, and who 
has walked oter tlm kingdom w<iih his eyes emm, 
or without dmng w---weil~anjr confouhided, 
enetdeing dirty aotkm, is a scholar inhi# way, and 
as learned, as say of their D.D.8 up at the Close 
thele.. Hisooke is hote-orietm Im Ms 1 «owb jpm* 
ticolair.” 

Mr. TUlotson lelt all hhrot^h that there was a 
BOamd in this pMlosophy, and picked up 
short eketmies, pointy and feat^es about the 
more proiMnent fieisoB|of Urn place, wMeh were 
uselM lor bis purpose. 

It wits now about nine d’elotdc. Mr. Tilney 
waa gro wbg very oommumcatire,and seemed to 
punctuate hm sentences with sipa brown 
sherry, ik always epMce cd this drink so une^ 
tuottsly and with snob flavour as combining 
strmqrth and cm!dHd and restomg power, that a 

«!^t« WMd(#*.WA l««ai 


eyes, and they moved their tongues uneasily. 




after mi intetview.with him; 

am very ,gl»d you are come,” continued be, 
Ms armpits stfll on the round knoba*^“ v^ 
gbtd* X hope you wiE stay, We should, all like 
to know you. ■ ;^w«ea ourselvesi this is a 
stifling place Mr a mim who has clattered through 
i^e es X have, and sat and drank with the <3«d. 
It;ia A groat chaise, you know, aikee aE. Xhis 
place is like t^e backwoods^ and it comewhard, 
devilish hmd, upon a mat), mr^ wSo m aecuS' 
tomedto his bow-wiudow ^md his neiwspApmy 
and out of <duh mutton, and his two flugem 




UeyF as reghhur as a msttonpehop at breakflist. 
One of these rii show you a letter fma 
'l^t uusrte^^ 1^®, by dupitw^ that I tn%ht 
lmve%ritten^ you, or you to me. Bet whai I 
eiiy k thie: If a man has been used in a gentle- 
mady ymy through life, and has been met m a 
geatlemaitiy.way by amerctful Creator, itdonU 
beomm tm> eir, to cut u$ and. grumble, .and be 
at the «ad.»I tell ^u what,** aahl 
Mr. Xikej^ piyuig. curiously mm theuov^mpty; 
deeanter, and ieeiixyi^ timt be must Mamgo more' 
ofthmoori^w—!!*• X t«i, you what r.wi%yott come I 
up ton^ abi^ and take yoin; tea my gyi,' 
up at the CloseF If yodvidll>d^^%>atfaomam« 
1 shelX im excee&gly happy. We are in k tmt: 
el''.tiio^t. .hautit-ffO-ltudMr wmr.':.i/We doa% uhn. 


at style ,or expense, beegoar^; as I .oan tell you, 
from the very bottom of my bni|^.twt one w 
cares ipr.that sort of thing. Noi hpo. We w 
imk littk sB to flt ourselm m the lot JkovM 
baa oast ns for/ I have only the ^[t|s in the 
world, and their merther. Bo come, Tilkfocm. 

ated m ecE^soos^i aid 1you, ybap^ 
make'U«m'bappy--^h«ppy. Ton will, indk^’f 
' Hv.TUney urged this p(^ with muchj^ 
Miriaioe. Indeed, -Mr. Tibiey tad an absorbing 
oueipcmrei^ manner, a genteel 'heartiness that 
would take ho dsnml, and asocial patemty font 
be pnton with men. He had even ah anicul- 
tuml impetuomty $ butit was m agricdtaral a&o- 
tmn tempered by the pedte alfecitoa of drawing- 
rooms. After alrien^bip of two or tiixee honis’, 
duration, Mr. I^ney always found Ms way to IT 
new friend’s arm; and as he wak elderly, and 
previously had mainly been talking of life and 
mortality, tMs action fell in quite easily and 
almost gRicefally. But be could not preyml 
with Mb friend, who shrank away from company. 

"Well, then, a stroll. Come now. A little 
walk to show yon the placfc** 

What with the atroi^ fiery wines of the 
White €tart, wMeb age had not tmnpmed, imd 
which had maintunra the oU. strength that 
Btunulated the foi-huhting gentry of the real ' 
old times, and the low roomi^ which were 
slightly " stufFr," and his journey, Mr. iSlot- 
son Mt a headachej and weaiy. When, thme- 
fore, a geutlemAn m velveteen; wM a Whi> ; 


11Vsls\»(. ^ St ly^K 9 i ^^ 


mmm 


^. withddligbt 

at seeing Mr. TifnCT, saying, “I have heard all 
about the ’orse,” Mr. Talotsou got up, and said 
he would wMk a littfo outside. 

*‘Do, do,” sidd tie other, wftb fervour. “1*11 
not be long—not longer than this,” he said, 
tappisg Uiedeoanter. “lie night air is beauti¬ 
ful. Go Oh quietly towards the cathedral-^m^ 
004 wOl tell yon the tray—and Til be. after 
you.” ’ • 

CHATfTEB ni. tta wnowK noon, 


was pleasant enou^, and in the erection which 
he .took ail was very quiet. Ho went on slowly 
through some narrow streets, and he did not 
pare to ask thfi*’!roy es he had been dir(»te4,for ^ 


behind the bate of one of the great long wsadowa 
was a fafot light, avhere workmp 
just as thor^h it wa^*(^Btem hm out to Him 
Irom a distance. Through eo^ nwrow old 
streets he went slowly towaz^dt, antil he sud¬ 
denly heard voices, and and oonfowoB, 
and roumiW'Worner eai)^ U|^ aamAe, hats 
tnmiufogsdtmg the vbad;.anmm&bl^d 
of shoes; and three 

anofoer, who wa|s iirtw mm of ywh .Sm 

..peat tom foom.biitamk.: 

• “Giveit fobml” “SwvehimriAti** "Xjof 
bMgar r* “ Good leasenf * “ him har|i 
«ifo.T i;f “^Sflisw Ms «yce oat 1” 









t^Kunwry j 


One «l ««Q^ttt8ir lutd a eatie, 

Mil ms seoMK^ #1 jMm s&Ma<%« 71 m 
«(biMB seendt M b« l^pkiig Mm iriiiM 
waM- 0mi doAd vitit lihMr 





“OodiiatM me/* h» u^, ” vlMtttMi sgre £M 
ffeAgn^b^ yoaJiftvei Hdv».tiMi*sjQd]i^«7iaiM 
VoMooi^ ms aku^ liMiging «1 km4 iha 
1 km aia^ vMt» from Igk penecstonk 7 Hflie {wiaoeMS&tMg a,^ atoW oi‘*geiikMim*ftU*M^ 
iM ndbuig d tim spMudid roMnuir k iviiat iie ot, k atijihkg ilt« 9 ' imid give 
lid; Iw kift iim advenk^ mhmk tUe feuk m>- Venkor jiil t&e vrorld odr. 'StA downia 
gegM eoiabMiMd vho Ssa eeea ftod meeanred Pm» oc Bmidm, Siaikd or Gloaceekr, ta; 
e ofUk &om & diMaaoe, al way* keea. . Bearlk, ®r Hevr TCork, m Vienw, or--^>r«---Clokey 
Aoeordkg to tiie usual foimla, t% «tQod BekV ftddsd Mi. !]^ney, mkwasadt by 


vietki; from bk peffsacstoM. 7Hflie {dboeMS&tkga'*atolei'ov* 

S d tbe spkudid leMnuir k wbat be or, k &et« atiyihkg ib«y am 
kfi advents^ vlueb tbe funk urn Venkor jidl tbe vrorld odr. 
siubektit vrbo ms eeee and meeanred Pmn or BrmdML Staikd 


fbe 0)^ &om tk dikaaoe, alway* kts. 

* A nAAi*i1*ikM* i.fx ffvA ivannl ^/vrarwelm d 


Mr. T/lloiscmt ftaid» Quiatlj, ou one! 

Btur% yoa are Ikiglntoesi and ean glyo £»g- 
babmea fair playf^ 

*‘He deserves it and more T said one of tbe 
OOMbaknts, a utue excitedly. “A vrretobed 


*‘ aad be could walk 
aowbere.” 

They walked oil tbrcuieb the to 


anywhere. 


“A wretched 




'* rU have the law of you allj” said the wcJam, 
a little round tnao, ad^tmtiik his tom co^t. “ X 
know your names: you. Iilby, and you, Boss. 
IQnd, vrb^ I get you before ke jury, see if I 
don’t——*' 

Suddenly one of the most kSamed of the three 
bars! ont: 

**And are yon goina to let this ha^mtn inter- 
fl» with yon P Owfound yon, yon impertkeut 
esrttttter-jamper, what do yon mean by meddUng 
with genitkinenf BB give yon a lesson, if they 
won’t.” 

He sprang ronnd activ^ to the other side 
of Mr. TiUotson with « light cane raised. In 
m kstimt the light eone was twisted out of ks 
han^ and was broken k two by a smart blow, 
which Mr. TiUotson meant for hm shonlder, but 
wkch f«ll noon Ms chefk. 

** There, there,” sad his friends, **tl&t*8 
enough. Let tlm gtoSex go, and have done with 
him. Come bonae to barracks.” 

Hie last combatant had his himd no to his 

_1_K x_ 1 l-J_ _xl_*___JJl_ta.« 


keek to hide something, and seemed qkte stiks to nia yet t 
rented. TUktsonsaw sometlimg likebloed t,|ktTig, and a'sow 


thro^h his fii 
, tfiohoreai 


i«rt,'’be«id. **IdidBot 


bold ms, X yon! where is her* 

Come away, do, now., that grocer has gone 
kr a wateknan. Oook*' And tbe Iriends, k 
spite of all his shrugf^Og, took him Okh by an 
arm iod htttried him off. 

•Wi^ * 1.. t. ft 1 . Ml ...J xW _ . _ ____ 


** ifc all otey. 1 kokltwceaes. and never can 
IMibr k a wretidied {dl£k Bk tki, ttt 
the kkk Of Cod i^ed, k a wretohOd street, 
I am dxtissm into a mito senffle ci Ibis sort. 


They walked onthrckgh the town. Hm groeers’ 
shops were still k splendour. Theyparoedan 
open market-place, where there was a statue 
in a frook*ooat. “ One- of England’s gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Tiikey, stcqppmg to wave hm stick at 
him as if he ^ mMung an koantatka, "who 
lived as he died. Thatrman* to my knowledge, 
never did a dirty aetioa.i It was one of the mo&t 
plearing onremonies I ever saw k the whole 
course ^ my hfe when Lord Monbodeb laid the 
first steme. Bldley, the dean, behaved like a 
gentleman for once k ks life, and prayed over 
tlm bronee k good style. Cknaery, my mMuin, 
came down here for it—all the way from Chin- 
aery” 

Then tk^ ged under a g^way, and mtered 
on a soft qnict oomkon, fringed abmit m one 
side with ancient detadhed honses of brick and 
stone, and of diffment hekhts, while on the othm 
rose the eatheM, tall, firm, solid, like a rorir 
out of the sea. The gims was between. 

** There it is,” said Mi. Tdney, Sonmhiiv with 
his iRkk. ** 1 have fovgottmi aU my poetry and 
Qeergios, thmi£d> X war bioi^ np at Engby, 
wik Stamer and Hodgson and thereat. AhlB 
stiriis to nia yet sir, to see that. It is a fine 
thing, and a'sobm 1-hkg:,Mid it speoks to me. 
Who is the fellow that says fhat a ni|®er—a 
common nigger that yon see with woM like a bit 
of tiekkg stuck on Ms head—is th’ Almighty’s 
image ont out of a lump o’ 4tmbleF .(Xraml, 
that, Wril, that bnildki^ sii; to too tilt’ 
Aki^hly’s image cut out os puk’^Poirtiaind or 
Scotch stone—I’m not sure whieh. l^iddbo 
ashamed if my whole heart had got so seared «td 
knocked abont if it hadn't a corner kft ke a 
gtai^ thckf^ht hke tkA i" 

Mr. Tiflotson actnal’y hcaid his voice qnimer 
vasA tfmnble a little, tpoald he have seen Mb.*' 
Tilaey’a koe, he would have notioed that bis 
eyes w«r^ lesJly nkiskned. IndemI, altar brown 
i^sBOf, hm^fiaends aliwajw itetioed Ibis tendsmey 


wmm 


Jgt|WV>lA»5i 
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dieai^, dew! So it j»1 014 Sk 7o^ 



st0a4« irltk Http puctRwe fmt dmru, irkicib 
nodded $e ittjr one irslked acroes the toonu It 
seimed u ftftthe Biddeaniao in St. Betear's 
atEoafte. JEr.XiW? got faia lege aetoMai^air 
in a riding sttit«4e» vi^hoat aay indtaaMaa 
ofmanag. &tddefiV he ataricd. “Mjr good- 
new, 1 ae<^ure, so it is! The very room. Wm- 
deeSitl indeed. ' Tkete’s not a spntrow Ms, 
yon hntnr. Juet ask theVaiter if X amt not 
light.” 

‘'Bmt 4o yottweanP* aaid Mr. TfllotaoB, 


BffOiaiffH® DELUGE. 

AMtmosx the Iwemtst propagators of the 
Benittiiee of Foot, etaods rim name of Loda 
S'ljjnier. Year by year he has ^ren us of ktc 
a BU«ui»Hry tto seienriSo narreU dinUged 
daruii; the tircivemwitih past, with now and 
then a oompreheasive work treatiiu some one 
8 iih|eet k its M compleieness. Such is The 
World before the Defuge, of wMdb Messrs. 


“My dear frie»d,“ sjdd Mr. Titeey, getting 
off Ida horae, "fWa is the very Chamber where 
Tom Mafer shot dd Genwal Macarthy, at one 
o’clofflt, k the aoraing—just as I might crack 
this lump here.” 

Mr.il^hmy was aet^i^ this reminisceuee in 
the coals with sueh infixdte reSrii that he did not 
see that this su^en piece of news made Mr. 
Tdlotson fall hack against the enrtaina of the 
bed as he had been strieken—neither did he 
bea^is mnrHHtfod “Cheat Heaven!” 

“Thk very toom/’ he went on, beating the 
coals abstractedly, “X was brought to when a mere 
lad, the very morning aftte. And they had the 
poor old general on a bed. But brought it allon 
himself—oodd&H command himself; and Tom. 
who belonged to one of the bestfmailies, could not 
well pass it over. Tom got awey to Boulogne m 
time. Dear mo! Tillotaon, my dear friend^ loog 
your pardon^ do indeed. I ftngot. Trwvriler, 
andaU that Youlook pulled down sor^ay. We 
must get up fieehhmro—and bore. Heavommite 
infinite bounty, blew you. After all, we have 
Bve^ reason to be tharhfal!” 

• with iSik he at last took his*leave, and went 
iwsy. As soon Iw had gone, Mr. TiUotson, 
m it were idukking away from the room, rang 
[’em ih* wnitasW' ^*Tfight a fire,” he naid, “in 
moitljer room.’* 

With smasement the waiter munnored, “But 
bhis & &it BSbwn Boom, sir. X^d Llanberis,. 
iit alwa ys ** *■■** “ * 

“ 1 Isn’t emfe," saidMr. IHlotsoa, inipariaitly. 
if tte a smallfflp rooni! one lower and 
aOtso Jonely.” • • 

“ But the iidr; the housemaids are gtme to 

bed.** , 

■“ Kever iidad the ffre.** 

The waiter went to get ready ishfifher room, 
murmuring to hirosw tw this was a, %»eer, “ill- 
efieatod ’feBca*,*” and in a short time had a' 


sendle irsnalBtKm, and which comes in just uqw 
as a most seasonable gift-book. * 

At this time of year, tUoaaands of people ate 
asking themselves the cuestion. What is the 
most wholesome reading for the young P Fiction, 
fables, and ftdw tales—or faolsP M. Kgaier 
—perhaps a lUtle too exclusive and narrow 
in ik educational views, too much devoted 
to “ nothing like leather holds that the first 
books plac^ in the hands of the young, when 
they have maatimsd the first steps to knowledge 




minds to admiration fables, it would be 
better to direct their adhuiriBg attention to the 
simple speetaclfis of nature—to the structure of 
a tree, the composition of a flower, the organs 
of animahk the perfection of tho crystalline form 
in minerals; above all, to the history of the 
world, our habitation. Bn one point at Ipast, 
he is right. After ordinary and every-day fiwts 
have been mastered, and a moderate aUowance 
of amusing litemture indulged in, then, nothing 
is more kstructive and elevatiag than an intro- 
ductioa to uew, unknowrr, and wonderful facts. 
And certainly, the incontestable tmtlu with 
wliich it is desirable to furnish the minds of 
the young are not difficult to flndj nor do 
they iirmose any great labour on the youth¬ 
ful mind* 

Diffemi species have died out quite naturally; 


plants, has mlled that the du®itioii of thg 
existence of species on the swfece of the, earth 
should be limited, as u the life df individnais. 
It was not necesssiy. k order that they i^ouH 
dis^ear, that the wements should be pv^ 
throii^ nor to call k the ktervention of the 
united fires of heaven and earlffi. ,lt la atcoord- 


^en% kt races n^er ikxfedHon, MS |iyr i» Com- 
mexity of organisUtlpn » concerned. W> smr 
the work of frcatKwi perfecting ik«lf unceas¬ 


ingly, k the ha^ of J®m whtujas said, 
‘before thtt worid Was, I im.** The effcr- 
igereasijm l»«i«ty of the fekk compels us to 
adore thb ijr^iur. 
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ALL THU tUAB BOUND. 
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In introdupine a forcim woit of this kind to 
native readei^, tne introdueet ban to aoc^nlish 
two distinct and dissimijat tasks, both of wnioh 
must be weUperformed treasure success. First, 
he has to retsdcr foreign phraseology into easy 
and elegant Enghsb, and s^ndlj, to mturalue 
the work in hand, to adapt u to our home idep, 
to render it more JpgioaJ, if possible, and to in¬ 
crease its interest and usefulness by illustoations ^ 
drawn from local and familiar facts. The version' 
of a book qa popular geolo^ {or any other 
science in a state of progress) has.to be under-, 
token in quite a different spirit from versions of. 
Greek or Latin poets. Fossil literature is best j 
left in its original fossil form and aspect j living j 
literature should, if it m.ay bo, have additionid 
* vitality infused into its veins. 

Now as to the rendering of French into Eng¬ 
lish, thp translator of The World before the 
Delugo has the modesty to say that "the 
ample and elegant language in« which the 
author has expressed himself, and the profound 
interest inseparable from the subject itself, 
rendered the task of translating him a labour of 
love.” The result, we undertake to pronounce, 
is so fluent, noliahed, and complete, that readers 
uuaoquaintcu with the fact of its being a 
translation would unsuspectingly receive it as 
an original. It does not, like many versions of 
foreign tongues, stand in need of oiling, even 
after the workman’s sawdust and chips are 
•leared away. The style does not move on by 
jolts and jerks, dislocating sentences now and 
then, but is charmingly clear and easy reading 
—which, as we learn from Byron, is not always 
easy writing. Not a few of the translated pas-! 
sages have been incorporated in the present; 
paper. j 

From Chaos to the Deluge, the scope of M.' 
Figuicr’s book, is indeed an enormous sweep, 
even for ilio most vivid imagination and the 
most industrious penjnan. Nevertheless, by 
careful subdivision into epoohs, illustrating each 
by authentic proofs that have been discovered, 
and by remains preserved up to the present day; 
from the imprints of rain-drops on the earliest 
dry land, from injected veins and basaltic co-i 
lumns, to the teeth of the mammoth and the 
horns of the elk, w'ho may have been contempo- 
^ rary wiCh man—a clear and distinct notion is 
*C!pnveyod of the changes tiaat occurred during] 
bygone ages. " 

Of course is understood that the epochs 
are so arranged for the purpose of convenient 
description merely; for wo«are not to suppose 
that any distinct feat^)^ alters one period 
from another in naturm The change was 
probably gradual and insensible, instead of 
bcisg^ like the acts of a drama, marked by,the 
rising and falling of a curtain. •This diflEioulty 
of drawing % satisfactory line of demarcation 
betw^n different systems is sufficient to dispel 
the idea, which has sometimes been cntcrtiuned, 
that speoiai fauna were annihilated and created 
in4!||.e masaf or wholesale, at the close of each 
several epoch. There was no close then, as 
there is none now. Each epoch sEently die* 


appears in that which succeeds it, and with it 
the ahimals belonging to it; much to We jhave 
seen them disappear from Our own fauim, skaost 
m our own times. 

The length of those periods may he vaguely 
guessed at, by the enormous acohmulations 
made daring their continuance. Thus, the 
tertiary epo^ was closed by gigahtio elcphmits 
(mammoths), vastly larger than any now sur¬ 
viving, and which. prohably ushered in the 
succeeding one. They must have existed in 
enormous numbers. On the coast of Norfolk 
alone, the fishermen, trawling for oysters, fished 
up, between 1820 aud 1^3, no less than two 
thousand elephants’ molar teeth. If we con¬ 
sider how slowly those animals multiply, these 
quarries of ivory, as we may call them, suppose 
many centuries for their production. 

It has been an easy task to recognise the 
general form and structure of the mammoth. It 
surpassed the largest elephants of the tropics in 
size, for it was from sixteen to eighteen feet 
in height. The monstrous tusks with w'hieh it 
was armed were twelve or thirteen feet in 
length, curving into a semicircle. We know 
beyond a doubt that it was tliickly covered 
with long shaggy hair, #nd that a comous mane 
floated upon its neck and along itskiack. Its 
trunk resembled that of the Indian elephant. 
Its body was heavy, and its legs were compara¬ 
tively shorter than those of the latter animal, of 
which, nevertheless, it had many of the habits. 
Blumcnbach gave it the specific name of 
Elephas primogenius. 

In all ages, and in almost all countries, chance 
discoveiies have been made of fossil elephants’ 
bones embedded in the soil. Some of the ele¬ 
phants’ bones having a slight resemWanco to 
those of man, these have often been taken for 
human bones. In the earlier historic times, 
such great bones, accidentally disinterred, have 
passed as having belonged to some'hero or de¬ 
migod; at a later pemd they were taken for 
the hones of giants. 

Ill 1677, a storm having uprooted an oak near 
the cloisters of Beyden, m the canton of Lu- 
ce^e, som« large bones were exposed, to view. 
Seven years after,« physician and professor of 
Basle, Felix Plater, being at Lucerne, examined 
these bones, and declared that they could only 
proceed from a giant. The GJoanoit of Lucerne 
consented to send the bones ty Basle for more 
minute examination, and Water thought himself 
justified in attributing to tlfcf*gib.di a height of 
nineteen feet. He designed a human skeleton 
on this scale, and returned the bones with the 
drawing to Lucerne. In 1706, all that rcraainod 
j of them was a portion pf the acapnia and a frag- 
I ment of the wnst-boae. Blumcnbach, who saw 
them at the t^sginninf of the century, easily 
recognised them for tlm bone* of an elephant. 
As a complement to inis bit of history, be it 
added thqt the inhabitants of Lucerne adopted 
tlie image pf this pretended giant as the sup* 
porters of tbae% arms. • 

Spanish history preserves many stories of 
^ants. The tooth of St. Christopher, shown 
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at Yalentitt, in tbe jchiio^cli dedicated to the 
saint, was certainly th® Molar tooth of a fossil 
elephltot; and in lf89, the canons of St. Vin¬ 
cent carried through the streets in public pro- 
ce8.sion, to procure "ram, the pretended arm of 
a saints whlcli was nothing less than the femur 
of an elephant. 

These fossil bones of elephants are extensively 
scattered, not in Europe onljr, but almost all 
over tho world; in Scandinavia, in Greece, in 
Sp^, in Italy, in Africa. In the New World, 
too*ye have found, and continue still to find, 
tusks, molar teeth, and bones, of the mammoth. 
What is most singular is, that these remains 
exist more especially in great numbers in the 
nortli of Europe, in the frozen regions of Siberia; 
regions altogether uninhabitable for the elephant 
in our days. Every year, in the season of thaw¬ 
ing, the vast rivers which descend to the Frozen 
Ocean sweep down with their waters numerous 
portions of the banks, afiM expose to view the 
nones buried in the soil and in the excavations 
left by the rushing waters. 

New Siberia and the Isle of Lackon are, for 
the most part, only an agglome{atian o‘f saud, 
ioe, and elephants’ teeth. At every fempest the 
sea casts ashore treslf heaps of mammoths’ 
tusks, and the inhabitants are able to drive a 
profitable trade in tho fossil ivory thrown up 
by the waves. During summer, innumerable 
fishermen’s barks direct their course to this 
isle of bones; and in winter, immense caravans 
take the same route, all the convoys drawn by 
dogs, leturaing charged with the tusks of the 
mammoth, wetgliing each from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds. The fossil ivory 
thus obtained from the frozen north is imported 
into China and Europe, where it is employed 
for the same purposes as ordinary ivory—^wliich 
is furnished, as we know, by the elephant and 
hippopotamus of Africa and Asia. Ttm isle of 
bones has served as a quarry of this valuable 
material for export to China for five hundred 
years; and it has been exported to Europe for 
upwoi’ds of a hundred. But the supply from 
these strange mines remains uqdiminished. 
What a number of accumulated generations 
docs not this profusion of bones and tusls 
imply! 

• It W'os in Russia that tho fossil elephant re¬ 
ceived the nainq of raammotli, and its tusks 
mammoth horns. Pdlas asserts that the name 
originates in vsMwd " mamma,” which in the 
TartaT idiom signifies earth. The Russians of 
the north believe that these bones proceed from 
an enormous animal which lived, like the mole, 
in holes which it dug in the earth. It could not 
support the light, says the legend, but died when 
exposed to it. According to otj^er authors, the 

‘ name prooeeds fr^m the Arabic word behdmolh, 
which, in the Book of Job, desknates an un¬ 
known animal; or from the epithet mchemot 
which the Arabs have been accustomed’to add tS 
the name of the eWhant, wheipof junostial size. 

Of all parts of Europe, that in which they 
are found in greatest numbears is the valley of 
the "WpiJer Arno. We find there,‘a perfect 


cemetery of elephants. Their bones were ^ 
one time so common in the vaHey, that the ■ 
peasantry employed them indiscriminately with 
stones in constructing walls and houses. Since 
they have learned their value, however, they 
reserve them for stle to travellers. It is very 
str^e that the East Indies, one of the two 
regions which is now the home of the elephant, 
should be the only country in which its fossil i 
bones have not been discovered Bui from 
the circumstance that the giganuo mammoth 
inhabited nearly every region of the globe, 
we are drawn to tlie conclusion (to which 
many other inferences lead) that, during the 
geological period in which these animals lived, ' 
the general temperature of the earth was muclw * 
higher than it is at present. 

A noteworthy circumstance is that, in still 
earlier times, an elevated temperature and a 
constant humidity do not seem to have been 
limited to any one part of the globe. The heat 
seems to have been the same in all latitudes. 
Prom the equatorial regions up to Melville 
Island, in the Arctic Ocean, where, in our days, 
the frosts are eternal, from Spitsbergen to tiie 
centre 9! Africa, the carboniferous flora presents 
an identity. When we find almost the same 
fossils at Greenland and in Guinea, when the 
same species, now extinct, are met with under 
the same degree of development at the equator 
and the polo, we cannot but admit that, at this 
epocli, the tet^erature of the globe was alike 
everywhere. Wlrnt we now cml climate was, 
therefore, unknown in geological times. There 
seems to liavo been but one climate over the 
whole globe. It was only at a later period, that 
ts in the tertiary cftocli, tliat, by the progressive 
cooling of the globe, the cold began to make 
itself felt at the polar extremities. What, then, 
was the cause of that uniformity of temperature 
which we now regard w^th so much surprise P 
It proceeded from the excessive heat of the ter¬ 
restrial sphere. The earth was still so hot in 
itself, that its innate temperature rendered 
superfluous and inappreciable, the heat which 
reached it from the sun. M. Fi<mier makes a 
comparison between this stale of tilings and the 
climate of equatorial Africa; but no human 
being, not the toughest negro, could Support ^ 
such a course of stewing, steaming, and broiling^ 
Let us now, as a cooling edhtrast, glance 
at what geologists call the glaeiiJ period, the 
winter of the ancient world, and which wc must 
consider as ilie most carious episode, however 
certain; in the historf gf the earth. For, Al¬ 
though the cold might be explained by plausible 
hypotheses, the grand puzzle is to know how 
the ^earth ^t warm again, M. Figuier hd!^ the 
courage tosflmit that no explaaalaon presents 
itself which can be considered conoflisivc; add¬ 
ing, that "in scienre its professors should 
be afraid to say, I io »oi imw,“ 

At this visitation the vast countries which 
Butend from Scandinavia to the Mc*literrancan 
and the Dsuiube, were overtaken by a severe 
and sudden loss of tlieir usual genial warmrii. 
The temperature of the glacial regi(jp% seized 
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them. If tiua cooling stiil remaiB aa nxiaolred 
problem, its effect* are perfectly appreciable. 
Tbe result was t^ {uuiilulaiioa of oivanic life 
in tbe niorthom and central parts of Buropp. 
AJi the waler-courseB, tiie rivers and rirulets, 
tlie seas and lakes, were ffozen. A« Agassi* 
says in his first work on Glaciers, "A vast 
mantle of ice and show covered the pkiiwj, the 
plateaus, and the seas. JUl the sources were 
dried up: ti^jo rivers ceased to flow. To tbe 
moi'iobs ot a untnerous and animated creation 
the silence of death mast have succeeded. 
Great numbers of animals perished from cold. 
The elephant and rbinooeros were killed by 
tbousanos in the bosom of their grazing- 
• agrounds, and were thus effaced from the list of 
living creatures. Other animals also were over¬ 
whelmed, but their race did not mtirely perish.” 

To attain a full and clear belief that such 
things really did occur, it is necessary to visit, 
at least in idea, a country where glaciers still 
CKxst. We shall then discover that the gkeiera 
of Sadtzerland and Savoy have not always been 
confined to tbeir present limits, and that they 
arc only miniatore resemblances of the gigantic 
glaciers of other times. And (Professor Tyn¬ 
dall informs us) not in Switzerland alone—^not 
alone in proximity with existing g^lcrs—are tbe 
well-known vestiges of ancient ice discernible j 
on the hills of Cumberland they are almost 
ns clear as among the Alps. Bound about 
Scawfcll, the traces of ancient ice appear, both 
in rounded bog-backed roeks and in blocks 

i ierched on eminences; and there are ample 
acts to show that Borrodale was once occupied 
by glacier ice. la North Wales, also, the 
ancient giamers have placed their stamp so 
firmly on the rocks, that the ages w'luch nave 
since elapsed have failed td obliterate even their 
superficial marks. All round Suowdou these 
evidences abound. Tlie ground occupied by 
the Upper Lake of Eillamey was entirely co¬ 
vered by the ancient ice, and every island that 
now emerges from its surface is a glacies'-dome. 
North Anmrioa is also thus glaciated. But the 
most notable observation, m connexion with 
this subject, is one recently made by Br. BAsker 
during a visit to Syria. He has found that the 
^ eelrl»£ved cedars of Lebanon grow upon antwnt 
" glacier moraines or trains of brokm rock that 
bad fallen on 'i,hB ice and been cazried by it to 
a lower level. 

While stating tibew frek, the professor uig- 
gests tbe most pa-dbable eh*e to tneir explana. 
tifin. To detmaine \nnuiitions which per. 
mitted the forfflation of those vast masses of 
ice, the aim of all vsriters who have treated the 
8 tiikj(At has been the attainment of cdd. Some 
eminent men have thon^ that the redudioa 
of tempecaBire dnri]» me ^cier epoch was 
due to a tdnporary anmoutuai (ff soW radtar 
‘fVhn r others, that, in its motion titrongh i»aoe, 
our system mm have traversed regions oi low 
^emper^l^, and that, during its i^esage through 
lyiosepH^s, the aament glaciers were pro- 
f pro. Others have sought to lower the tem* 
a redistribution of land and water. 


Bat the feot seems to have been overlooked, 
that the enormous extension of glasiars in by¬ 
gone ages demonstrates, jnst asri^ly, the ope¬ 
ration of heat as the aotioa of coila. 

Gold done will not produce ^oiers. You 
may have the bitterest north-east wimk here in 
London throughout the winter, without a'single 
flake of snow. Cold must have the fitting object 
to operate upon; and this objeot-<-tho ameoUs 
vapour of the air—is'the direct product of heat. 
But by dfrecting our speenktioBS-to account 
for the kiffh temperature of the glacial epp,ch, a 
complete reversal of soine of the above-q^uoted 
hypotheses would in all probalnlity ensue, tt 
is perfectly manifest that, by weakening the 
sun’s aetion, either through a defect of omtssion 
or by the steeping of the entire solar iwstem 
in space of a low temperature, wc should be 
cutting off the glaciers at their source. In a 
distililng apparatus, if you required to augment 
the quantity distiUed^yoa would not surely at¬ 
tempt to obtain the low temperature necessary 
to condensation, by taking the fire from under 
your boiler; but this is what is done by those 
philosophers ;vho produce the ancient glaciers 
or diminishing the sim's heat. It is clear 
that tbe thing most needed to produce tbe 
glaciers is an improved eondmeer. We cannot 
afford to lose an iota of solar action; we need, if 
anything, more vapour; but we need a con¬ 
denser so powerful, that this vapour, instead of 
falling to the earth ia liquid showers, shall be 
so far reduced in temperature as to descend in 
snow. 

It was only after the glacial period, when the 
earth had resumed its normal temperature, that 
man was created. Wlienoe came he F 

He came—M. Piguicr answers—whence the 
first blade of grass which grew sqioa the burn¬ 
ing roeks of the Silurian seas come; whence 
came the different races of ankn^ which have 
from time to time repkoed eadi other upon the | 

f bbe, gradually rising in the scale of perfection. I 
[e esaanated from the will of the Author of tbe | 
worlds whkh constitute the universe. i 

We conqladc with a few ooimludjag sentences < 
of M. Bigttler’s Epjlogim relative to a problem , 
for which neither induction nor analogy famishes I 

us with any clue—^namely, the perpetuity o«r ' 

species. Is man doomed to diwppear uom the - 
earth one day, as aB the races pi animals which 
preceded Mm, and pr^fi^ed the wav fee Ms 
omnisg, l»ve done? Ur, fwiy fip heueve that 
man, gifted with the attribute of rcastm, stlimped 
with t!ie divine seal, is to be the bst supr^oe 
end of creaitionF 

As he has dmed to enf: ** 1 do not know,” so 
here he revm’eatly abates I wifl not jxtmme 
to guess.’* Qcknee toansot pronounce upon 
these‘grave questions, wiuch(fexoeed tlie com¬ 
petence and go beje^ tbe circle of hsKman 
leasonii^. 

'w During the primitive tspoeh, the mineral king¬ 
dom existed ploiie; the rocks, (uknt and sMitu^, 
were all tbM^ was yet formed of tbe bucnlng 
earth. During the transitioa epoch, the vege¬ 
table kingdom, newly created, extended itself 
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over the whole globe, wMeh it soon coTered 
bom om pok to ute other with aa aaktemipted 
mass of Tcrdere. During the secoudaiy ^ 
tertian’ epooba, the regetable kingdom sad the 
aidmukiiigdomdiridedtheearth between them. 
In the auaternar;^ epodi, the human kingdom 
appeareil Is it in the future destinies oF our 
et to receire yet another lord ? And after 


Hii 


a mystery to us, but which will differ from man 
in HI a de^ee as man differs from animals, 

tm^lants from rocks? 

We must be contented with su^esting, with¬ 
out hoping to resol'TO tiiis formidable problem. 
This great mystery, aoeording to Pliny’s fine «- 
presaicm, ''is hidden in the majesty of nature;” 


mxrerse. 


Wdi asanred of himself; not one of them knowHg 
, save what to the reach 

or bis hand 'twas accorded to hold. Ami Jhe ausirrel 
grew sorer apace 

"Twixt the blind men, teachers of blind men. Lis¬ 
tening to those iAthe place 

Where they wrangled, there chanced to be sitting a 
cestaio other Wind man, 

That had not follow’d the others, when after the ele¬ 
phant ran 

Those blind men out of the City, sbecause he was 
weak, being old. 

He therefore, having in tom given ear to the story 
each told. 

Made answer, and said, * I perceive that each of 
yon, truly, that gibeth 

The words of his brother, himself hatlvbut felt what* 
himself describeth. 

Each having felt some part of the whole,—none 
feding it all. * 

Wherefore it seemetli to me that it may be, that 
which you call 

;Like the stem of the plantain-tree is the trunk of 
the elephant; that 


„ THE WORDS OF MAHARAVA, 

Sana theHernUt Maharava, in the Shaskm deeply 
leamtd, • 

** Never at any time hath God bj Man been dis- 
cembd: 

But, to each man, that which the man himself, in 
himself, is able 

To conceive of God, God eeemeth.” Saith the Her¬ 
mit, “ Hear this Fable; 

In a certain land” (be saith) is the Blind Men’s 
City. There came 

On a certain time" (he saith) “ to the Blind Men’s 
City the fame * 

Of an elephant marching by. So the Blind Ones 
arose, drew near. 

And the dephant’s trank one seised, and another 
one seized his ear, 

One of them seized his leg, and the tail of him one 
of them seized :. 

Each of them felt what he held, and each of them 
held what he pleased. a 

Then, returning all to the City, they sat in the gate, 
and began * 

Describing the dephont, each to spea^of the crea- 
- tore. The man 

That had hdd the trunk of film, first, then said to 
the other ones, ‘ Know 

That this creature Is shapen tbp same as the plan- 
taln-troe.’ ‘Not so,’ 

Said he that had^hdd the tail of him -, ‘ rather, 0 
friends, like a snake* 

Is the form of^e beast.’ ‘ Now surdy, my brother 
dom eititer mistake 

Ox else he doedr^, not truly afirtnkig the truth,’ 
answer’d he 

That had sdzed aa the elephant’s leg; ‘for the ele¬ 
phant seemefh to me, 

Having handled and fd^ him, much more like a 
pBlar which hardly a man • 

With outstretcht arms nusy encompass.’ * A pillar ? 
What next? *tis a fim 

Like the fan wherewith the Hindoo the. sdl’d r^e 
deonetb. 1 lear f 

That my brothers have drunken*ajwng wine,' said 
the man who bad felt the beast’s ear, 

Whereat they all wax’d wroth: each chiding hi^ 
ftllnw. and each • 


Which seemeth to be like a snake is the tail of the 
d^hant; what 

In its bulk as a pillar appeareth, which hardly men’s 
arms may span 

Is haply the leg of the creatures moreover what 
seemeth a fan 

Like the fan of the Hindoo wherewith the rice ho 
deaneth, may be 

Peradventure the car of the beast.' Thus cantiously 
answered ho. 

For the wise man neither denieth nor yet afflrmeth 
what fools 

Are loud to affirm and deny, in tho folly of sects and 
schools. 

But, in all creeds searching for truth, he findeth in 
every one 

Some part of the truth which wholly compass’d he 
httdeth in none: 

To each mind partly apparent, by no mind fully 
discemM ?" 

Saith the Hermit MaharsfVa, in the Shaskra deeply 
iSarned. 


CAREIAGES AND THEIR CHANGES. 

"The disappearance of pigtails and leather 
breeches from the House of Commons, thyise and 
fall of the Stanhope gig aaid cabriolet, the dSbliue” 
of chariots, the extiuctioa of the igs-tt-Tis, and the 
iatroductiou of the Brougham.” This was the 
answer of a desperate cinl sendee candidate to 
the question, “ What were the most remarkahle 
social changes which foUowed the Reform Bilt f” 
According to the tradition of the Eorfiign Office 
clerks the freshness and truth of the reply 
saved the modem Fhactou from th^ If^ 
"iB.ough.’*' . 

There can be no doubt that amoii^t the many 
remarkable social ohas«es within tSe recoj^ioj^ 
of our middle-E®ed men, none has been mote uc- 
cisive than that in the character of our pleasure 
•carriages. Macadam was the first great revolu¬ 
tionist iaLoKg*aore. He made it possible to 
i^spcnBe with the before inevitable four borees 
oa country roads; and by the smool4 easy sur- 
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fao« wilh which he replaced the joUhigr pave- 
inenf, and the miles of mud, which, a hundred 
years ago, buiied Arthur Young’s gig on a high¬ 
way ui) to its axles, struck a fetal blow at the 
state coach with six horsesr and its guard of 
active runuiug footmen. The railroad followed, 
nipped the singe-coach just as it reached pcrfcc- 
liou, destroyed the professors of four-in-hand, 
and finiill.v reduced to the value of old wood and 
iron those liiiurious posting chariots, without 
which, befoxe the days of the iron horse, no 
country gentleman's coach-housc was complete. 

Although still quite a young man, as compsued 
with premiers aud lord chancellors, my earliest 
j!3Coileclion%—as an unbrecched boy, whose 
gi'eatest joy was to sit on a horse in the stall, 
while a groom, the nurse’s sweetheart, hissed 
through his work—go back to the palmy days of 
posting, and sailing-packets between Dover and 
Calais. It wsis in those days of keen observation, 
of rapid cj-e-and-ear education, that 1 accompanied 
my parents on a journey by post, which extended 
from the extreme north of England to the south 
of France. Posting was in those days t he indis¬ 
pensable mode of conveyance for a sick man, 
who could by any sacrifice afford the exorbitant 
cost. Some scenes of this long journey are as 
indelibly impressed on my memory as my first 
pantomime. The formidable stale with which 
we were received at the inns where we stopped 
for the night, by the landlord, the landlady, and 
their attendant suite--the fierce, battles next 
morning on the question whether or not (he 
road reqniied a pair of leaders—battles in which 
my father, a coimtry parson travelling on a Icgacy 
which included his first and last carriage, was 
invariably defeated—the sensation of awe and 
admnatiou which filled my infant mind, when, 
on a high road near a great race-course, our 
humble chariot and p&r was drawn off t,he 
pavement mto the mud,.while there passed along 
the lord-licutenant in uniform, in his state coach 
drawn by six horses, and preceded by outriders, 
who, as well as the postilion, bore.each on his 
left arm a badge magnificently embroidered, as 
big as a dinner-plate, while as for the coachman 
and .vig, his degenerate representative may 
stjU be seen at Lord Mayors’ shows. These 
effects were not exceeded by the procession of 
Bluebeard or the feats of Harlequin. Not less 
acute is my remembrance of the disgust with 
whjch, .1 clean little boy, I was compelled to sit 
next the ragged dirty drifst of the back cabriolet 
in Paris. Paris of oil lamps, and gutters in mid- 
street, reeking with filth and crowded with foot 
pas^ngers, tvhom our grimy driver,,«cemed, to 
chase with wild cries. 

It vras on this journey that, near an English 
n*e~.uficturing town, w'e called with a letter of 
I introduction on one of the new great men of the 
place, at iiif* stuOoo-painted mock Italian villa,^ 
staring at the highway. Our host, a little man 
in satin kncc-breeohes, with a white powdered^ 
head, ruddy checks, aud amazing black eyebrows, 
received"n? with boisterous hospitality, as the 


1 


bearers of a letter from his friend Dick Some¬ 
body. After a profuse- mid-day meal, in wliioh 
hanlid more than Justice to Uie wine which his 
invalid guest declined, he proceeded to show the 
glories of his establishment, A fish-pond alive 
with gold and silver fish, the first I had. ever 
seen j painted wooden temples dedicated to divers 
divinities; fountains winch spouted from leaden 
statues ou turning a tap j and other cheap classical 
arraugcmenls in favour at that pre-awmiteetural 
period 5 finally we were ccjnductcd to the stables 
and coacb-house, where six horses and two*car¬ 
riages were not the least pwt of the state of the 
fortunate owner. Then nothing less would serve 
the excited little man than tlmt the servants 
should put ou their liveries, harness four of the 
horses to a bright yellow chariot, resplendent wit3i 
silver, and parade the whole equipage before ns. 
Even tins was not enough; an equally brilliant 
curridc was produccd,*and, taking the reins, he 
drove barc-hcaded round the grounds, I do not 
now remember what impression this perform¬ 
ance produced on my parents, but to my childish 
eyes it was as .magnificent as anything I had 
heard of in fairy tales. It may be presumed 
that there arc al this day persons as anxious to 
display their newly acquired wealth, as the little 
man just described; but fashion has so changed, 
t hat no one unqualified for Bedlam would think 
of mamtaiuing a reputation on a chariot and 
four horses. It wo'ild rather bo in plate, a 
picture-gallery, a cellar of choice wine, wonder¬ 
ful pheasant covers, or some lavish gift to a lite¬ 
rary ins*itution, or church. 

The curricle with its silver bar flourished 
in its most expensive shape with two grooms 
attendant, in the time of George the Kegcnt. 
The little boot which in later d.iys carried the 
grooms, was an economical compromise; four 
horses and two servants to carry two persons 
in a cairiage only fit for daj'-work, w as surely 
the height of extravagance. It was necessary, 
too, that thu horses should be umiched to tho 
greatest nicety in size and slcj), as well as 
colour, aud'match horses are alwajs an addi-* 
tional expense. 

The most celebrated curricle of the last cen¬ 
tury was built oi" copper, in the sliapc of a , 
sea-shell, and was driven by thgt caricature of 
dandies, Romeo Coates. "Hie last curricle about 
town was Count D’Orsay’s,*and, 6 aIthough the 
shape of the body of the carriage was inelegant, 
the efl'ect of tlmt kind of bc-platcd luxury w’as 
very striking w heu the horses wore perfect, and 
tho harness gorgeous and well varnished. 

The Eoui-horso Coach Club was in groat 
force forty jeass ago, %hett the highest pro¬ 
fessors of the art of four-in-lfand were to be 
found by day and night on every high road in the 
kjngdom. The coaches of the club of the regi¬ 
ments in which tl^. art still survives, are perhaps 
as complete sproimens of mere mcobantc art as 
ever. Among the carriages which have alto¬ 
gether disapjicared since the Beforin Bill, js the 
vis-h-vis, essentially a court enrriage, requiring 
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a pair of hpMes, a coachmaa and a footman; it 
mnat ha?e been the work of an inTWitor seek¬ 
ing the smallest result at the largest expense, as 
it had no apparent advantage over a chariot, and 
was loss useful. 

The chariot still xotidns its place among those 
who always have at least one footman to spare 
—among a decreasing number of dowagers and 
a few physicians; but such is the effect of 
change of fashion, that a second-hand one is 
almost unsaleable; twmity pounds will buy wlmt 
cost two hundred and fifty ijounds; whereas fifty 
years ago no carriage was in such demand as the 
chariot ; and in its lowest stages it was to be 
found on liaek-staaods and at livery stables, in the 
i place of the modern fly. 

The mafl phaeton of the last generation of the 
pre-railroad age . has been reduced in size and 
weight, and (in the majority of instances), by the 
abolition of the perch, transformed into the 
Stanhope phaeton. It is likely to cont inue 
popular wit h the lai^e uftmber who enjoy driving, 
and can afl:brd to drive, a pair of horses. The old 
mail phaeton, some specimens of which may still 
be seen driven by country bankets and masters 
of hounds, required a pair of full-sized expensive 
horses to draw it well, instead of the small blood 
horses which best suit a Stanhope phaeton; but 
it was, of its kind, a luxurious carriage, by its 
strength and weight defying the jolts of the worst 
roads, and overpowering the impudence of the 
drunken drivers of market-carls. Nothing less 
than collision with a four-wiicclcd waggon could 
shake it, while the driver, high above Ms horses, 
held tliem in complete command, and rolled j 
serenely along, overlooking garden walls, and j 
looking down on all ordinary vehicles. In the 
days when roadside inns regularly expected and 
received a succession of guests, there was no¬ 
thing pleasanter than a tour of visits to hos¬ 
pitable friends, in a well-appointed mail phaeton, 
with an agreeable companion at your sidi, and 
a clever handy groom beMnd. The big hood was 
a partial protection to the great-coated%any- 
caped inmates, and the blazing lampft and rattling 
pole chains made even a dark and foggy night 
not altogether disagreeable, from the oomforting 
sensation that if anytMng you could not see did 
• run against you, it was not fova solid carriage 
that would get lihe worst of it. 

iTie fashionable tvw)-whceledhalf*oovered town 
carriage of BbforM Bill days was the eabriolet. 
Palace-yard was full of them on the evenings of 
great debates. Now, you may count on your 
fingers the. number that are worth ktokiug at in 
the Park, or at the doors of the best dubs. The 
Brougham killed the gabriolet, superseding it 
k entirdy as the ^e carriage of 4ho hmshdor, and 
leaving it only fm a few; to whom aearriage, move 
or less,is of no oonsequencc. In another twenty 
years the cabriolet will have followed its prede¬ 
cessor, Jlie coxticle, to the limlg) of Marine stores. 
The cabriolet, when perfectly I^^Wted, was a 
very stately baohdor’s day carriage, costing a, 
large sum of money to build, requiiing a \cf^ 
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expensive horse, with a diahgC if used at night 
as well as day, unfit for country mepe^tions, 
not omnplete witliout a perfectly useless Imy 
jolting unmercifully behind, and too small for 
anything but ornament. 

The age of Tom %»nd Jerry bucks drove fast 
trotters in gigs, or dashed dong in tandems— 
tandems which are nearly abandoned by under¬ 
graduates, and, almost confined to iieadsirong 
shop-keepers on Sundays, and the long journeys 
of young Norfolk farmers on marktt-days. 

The Brougham, invented in 1839, gave a 
fatd blow to the cabriolet, by affording the maxi¬ 
mum of appearance and convenience at the cost 
of one horse and one servant. 

It is rather surprising that thenoljle lord who* 
gave tlic idea and his name to this invaluable im¬ 
provement in town carriages, has nevef made it 
the subject of a paragraph in one of those -wonder¬ 
ful discourses on everything in general and no¬ 
thing in particular, addressed to social science 
meetings. Por the sooid results of the Brou gham 
have been immense, harmonising families, bring¬ 
ing husband and wde together, aocommodating 
childrcp, making beauties look more beautiful, 
cutting off the necessity of a footman, and, not 
' least, reforming street conveyances, which ira- 
veiled tlirough a fearful interregnum of danger 
and discomfort, between the decline of the hackney 
coach of our childhood and the rise of the four- 
wheeler of our first whiskers. The secret his¬ 
tory of the. origin, rise, and triumph, of the 
Brougham has never been written, and perhaps 
never will be, yet it is worth the attention of 
those industrious biographers who devote their 
whole energies to the researelies into the private 
lives of jockeys, blacklegs,and boxers, record their 
tastes in meats and puddings, their triumplis, 
their recondite jokes^ and esiausfc classiod quo¬ 
tations from Mr. Maundcr’s manuds on their 
adsenturous lives and i^emature deaths. 

The germ of the Broisgham is to be found in 
certain street vehicles drawn by |pe horse in use 
in Birmingham and Liverpool fwiy years ago, 
under the name of one-horse cars. So rccently 
as 1837 a gentleman’s covered carriage on four 
wheels drawn by one horse, was entirely unknown 
to the genteel, not to say the fosMonabla, ^rld; 
for in that year the most complete and sclent^* 
book on pleasure carri^es was ^Wished by jSlr. 
Adams, then a coachbuilder, since a distinguished 
mechanied engineer, and he gives no hint of the 
coming carriage reform, 

Mr. Adams made !ha early display of his iSge- 
Huity by budding a carriage now only remem¬ 
bered in connexion with the great Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who drove one to the last, to? Bqui- 
ro^, which, in theory, combined toe advantage 
of a two-wheeled and afont-wheelga carrit^e, the 
forepart imd wheels &eing connected 
hind body by a hmge or joint, so that no matter 
how the horses turned, the driver dways had 
them square before Mm va grwt aSvantage. It 
w'as dso, at the cost of something under five hun¬ 
dred pounds, convertible into a aeries of veMoles. 
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C^fietet ii KM « iaBc(|»E|,<ibDoldum four kstle, t>r 4ljM iBKOjr^Mightmd dncbess Attends the 
besi^ senwiis^ ]ii»d^^d^^ Bi»wisS’<r(»m>erthie ]^ There, was the 

|QfmedstiriUA8(»a]K>piegig, AOaba^B^'(»-«oaf- stately and elegant bareiiehe; and there, was a 
•lide. ibt spite the «XKBi]^ of the Iron DoJce, aob of phaetona, dog-n^ts, tire and foar- 
andtbeelo<iuentexplanat*oas 0 ftheiavent«r, ttie wheeled, Whiteohapels, Coburga, and ponycat- 
pnblic, either sot eai^toiesaeh a coffibination, everg oonoeivable verify ef shape 

or not willing to pay the price, aewrtodk to the aad name. It was in 1851 that thE eelc- 
Equlrotal. ’ btated olothee-basket took np its position 

T^ Brougham, mi the other hand, adranoed: as a low-priced, not very clean rural resouree. 
&otn the fliEt, and eTeutually spresid over the ■Southampton and Derby became famous; and 
whole civiUsid world. To obtain iightncai, the out of a cottage dog-Wt arose, in Nottiag- 
perch and the C springs were abolished, at the hn^ that steam-drivm carriage manufectory 
cost of a certain buezing noise still to be found which now vies with the best names in London 
in the work inferior builders. There are for solidity and taste. 

Broughams with C springs, but these are The rise of the four-wheeled pony phaeton— 
• Juxuries a d^arture from the original prin- which has since branched off into many varietieB 
oiple. Broughams were baiit at ffrst for two of shape and price—dates from the fsilen days of 
only, then were extended to four seats; single George the Fourth, when he entered into volun- 
and douUe Broughams were soon adopted by tery exile at the cottage near Virginia Water, 
the fairest of the foir, because it was dis- The Mug’s pcmy photon was one of the rare 
covered teat the plate-glass windows presmited instanoes of good taste patrcndsed by the author 
eharming portraits, h^, as they should be, of white kM breeche8,%tuoco palaoes, and uui- 
exaetljf o* ihe line, while ascent and deseeut43Wk forms in wWch fi^ktihg was impossible and 
sented none of the difficulties of the old-fashionea dsaciag difficult. 

chariot. It was found tlmt the finest o%briolet- The Chancellor of the Exchequer who re- 
horse looked twice as well in a Brougham, and, duced the tax on lo'twwheeled carru^s was 
with the weight off Ms back and legs, lasted twice the real author of the swanms of pony phaetons 
' as long; berides, if it were necessary to make a that branched off ami vulgarised, as the French 
long journey instead of a succession of flashes say, the <3oorg« the Fourtli model. The 
through str^ or park, then, by exchanging the nineteen - guinea dog-east that never carried 
sixteen-hands stoppra- for a pair of %ht blood dogs, and tee tMrty-inch wheel pony phaeton, 
horses, ihe Broagham still became the most agree- were bred in the same year by the same budget, 
able conveymioe, as long a» tee beauties of nature As a ^qwcial boon to to agricuitural pu blic, in 
were not to object of the journey. In the early a tdsronic state of discontent, the exemption 
days of Broughams, attempts were made to re- ■ from taxation, which had previously been con- 
produce the efaairiot, with hammerdotb and ^ed to the sprbglMs ahandryd^ wae extended 
knife-board for the mdves, but these were mis- to any two-wheeled carriage built for less than 
takre. liie greatest mistake of all is burying a twenty pounds, provided the owner’s name 
Brongham btond two gigantic horsM. Asii^le appeared in letters of a orartaia length and un¬ 
horse, if well shaped for harness, should not be (Mned breadth, on the cart or gig. This bounty 
under fifteen hands thrfie inches high—sixteen mreated a large crop of dog-carts at fabulously 
hawfa one inch, is bitoc. Eemarkable colours, low apioes, embellished with letters which pre¬ 
even duns, sltobalds, and white stockings, if sented the nearest t^pproadi to length without 
with good Idie aolioa, are i>ermi8sibie; but breadth. The exemption has long bto repealed, 
when a pair are harnessed, about fifteen kinds but it iastedJong enough to make the “ cart ” on 
one inch is to mrait harmonious height; and in^ution, without wMch no gentleman’s esta- 
blood galloways, even snailer, look very well if bliskaeat was complete. It raised a number of in- 
the %tofrbam be built for them. Astntotorse genious adventurous wheelwrights into boildersof 
*B{oagbam is essentially a town carriage; taken carts, who by degrees, when all one-horse spriitged 
into the «muttef> it is apt to -degeoerate into a vehicles were put on the mmeldoting, advan^ 
cruelty e« rri*gr v to better things, broke through to coetly tradi- 

The Ihternatieinl Exfaibitwn of 1851 left an tions of Long-acre, and displayed ^{fti:^aaaity 
indelible scratch—to use the •ptesee of one of our m varying to form and shape of vehicles, on 
greatest ragineers—oa tel history of carriage- two and four wheels, for town and oouxftry use. 
bufiding, eBpcohdly mtee large toss of diMper Ibese found a place and new customers in the 
vteicli^, wMch tod toads, snbnibaQ vitoi, Crystal Palaoe Exbiatem and at egrimdtmal 
nulread stations, and the repeal of^he penal shows. » ‘ 

texes on the ]{w>KSrB of mote ton ope carriage, Among to nSvelties, is thtoreggonette, be- 

had oroafted. fTkgrekbaiklmjto amtoetao^ loved ofaursery-maidsand chilWi; it is exoel- 
siyj?ete>ade, were there. The four-mdtaad dtag, Mat for to ladies wite saadwioh-baskets and 
fittedwite lee-paBs-and a dozen kxarictis ootn- fis^s at ^cr-side, where roads run handy; 
trivanc»,(rfYtohtbeprevionsgeaeiationnever, useful for atfouafcry race-course; not bad at a 
dreaoted, was there. Iheve, was the capadons picnic; indis^iahle where mwoh togage goes 
coach* of dignity and state, in which tee high »to a st^on. The waggonette, wMdi one, or 
sheriff of A eounty meets the judges on droait, tiro, or fonty horses may be harnessed to, Itiuch 
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si&f hure a table k tbe 'Orntre.^Qd a kng boot 
beneath, uidaDi^ teas ooQBShtisfa m a Skiihieiie 
phaeton, must not be forgotten. The waggonette 
is an improireinont onthePrenchelMcr-h-baacand 
the old English break, or perhaps it is an ontside 
car, Jja^ded, asade eoBd <m four wheels, and 
turacd'outside in. The waggonette is essentially 
' a sociable carriage, omapteheiusiTe, and ocorrer* 
' sational, bat unoosedurlaMe for stoat middle age. 

' Latest of ail is the sooiabie: a li^dit, cheap, and 
I elegant edituna of Ibe kmily coadh. 

Before the rise and fall of the cabriolet, and 
before the dog-cart, with its oonvenient re- 
j oeplacic for luggage, had made its way from 
I tandom-driTing unirersities into private families, 

I the gig, under various nmnes, as ^anhope, Whis- 
I key, Lenuet, Tilbury, was both a fashionable and 
I a domestic conveyance, as may be learned from the 
I caricatures of the first half of tins oentxt^. The 
I Stanhope form—the berf—ha» survived ibe 
changes of fashion. The oommeroial travelieris 
I gig is almost a thing of the past. Where these 
' ambassadors still use wbecls, they now generally 
go on four, not trusting their necks and parcels 
to the safety of a horse’s fore-legs? 

Puhlic hired, carriages# at any rate in Lmadon, 
have dosdy followed tlie changes m private ve¬ 
hicles. As long os chariots snd famAy coaches 
were in common use, the dreadful jingling hack'- 
uey-couch and pair claimed its place upon the 
stand. Ibe introdudion of tlie private (triolet 
led first to that dungerous rapid high-wheeled 
cab, with its outside parch far the driver, im¬ 
mortalised by Bey^nr in the illustration of ad¬ 
ventures withwbidi our readers are faunUar. 
The cab that ooxrveyed Mr. Pickwick to Charing, 
cross is the anoestor of the most luxurious of 
hired swift carriages, the liausom, imported from 
Naples. The private Brougham soon found its 
way into the street as a four-wheeled cab, and 
with it s one horse killed off the pair-horse coaches. 
While the Brougham is a purely British iRveu- 
tion, the omnibus is a foreign importation. For 
some mysterious reason, the best omnibuses are to 
be found in Glasgow j the best Hansoms, in Bir¬ 
mingham. Leamington forty years ago rqoioed 
in ooquetlisU little open phaetons, drawn by 
one horse, and ridden by boys in neat pos- 
^ tiliou costume, but, since the advent of rafiroads, 
these have ghrefi way to the universal cab. Can 
any one explain whj^ Ireland, with a damp cli- 
materadhereg’to tuat eccentric conveyance, the 
outside car, while Cornwall, with a like weeping 
sky, has for an unknown period travelled to 
market inn covered cart, oalM k g^toel family 
circks aCoim^, and has performed siagc-coaeh 
business k a boxed-(PP jolting one-horsed 
^ omnibasfprago^F *■ 

It is, however, due to Irelaad to admit that 
the jauutkg-car probably first taught us the ca¬ 
pabilities of a akik htorse, when hpiesaed toja 
light vehicle. « v 

A coniii'e is like apono as lfiS?mic]e of manu¬ 
facture. You caimot ^d out whether it is worth 
its ^ioe until you have used it for sometiraf. 

- 


Paint and vmraish hide ma^ defects, and only an 
JEiQwrtm judge the value mmetal-wcw^ Bdbre 
Macadam’s time, a noWeman’s eoadt is^pied to 
be as strong as one of Pkkfmrd’s viias. It was 
often, on jo^uneys to or from the maaor-honse, 
drawn of rioughn sad qm^mires. At present, 
object suooesefolly pursued by our best 
maanfi^urers, is to produee the mhiim urn of 
lightness with the maatimum of strength. The 
best mechamoai arrangements have been studied; 
foreign woods hav^ the duty beihg repealed, 
krg^ eeplaoed native produce; and the toughe-.t 
and most expensive iron and keel have super¬ 
seded the chmiper produce of Staffordshiro. 

The eoaohmricer’s wood-loft contains oak, ash, 
and rim, from trees which have Isk p year after, 
frilling, and which, after I'ing out kio planks of 
various thicknesses, most remak unused as many 
years as they are inches thick. A certain class of 
catriage4niilder8 use green wood of any quality, 
relying on pakt to cover riil defects, not expect- 
kg or oaring to see any customer twice. There 
ore some advertising fabricators of diminutive 
Broughams who are especially to be avoided. 

Besides European woods, there is also a large 
demand for mahogany and knee-wood from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Quebec pke, fcareb and ash from 
Canada, tulip-wood and hickory from the United 
States. Th^c, for the most part, are out ready 
for use by steam saws before going kto the hands 
of tiie coachbuildmr. 

The first step for the construction of, say a 
Brougham, is to msAe a chalk drawing on a brick 
wall, of the same size. On this design depends 
the style of the oairia^. Some builders arc 
happy or unhiqipy k designmg novelties; others 
have a tradirianal design, a certriu characteristic 
ontlinae, from which they will on no consideration 
def mt. The next stop is to airice patterns of 
the various parts. In ficst-riass factories, each 
skilled workman has bedn apprenticed to, and fol¬ 
lows only one branch of,dhe trade. The leading 
workmen k wood are body-makers, carikge- 
buildces, wheelers, and Joincns—ril highly skilled 
iurtisans, as may be ju^ed from the fact that a 
chest of their tools is worth as much as thirty 
pounds. 

The framework is sawn out of EagiisJi oak. 
The pieces, when out by the band-saws, 
worked op, rabbeted, awl grooved to receive the 
panels, aik thus a ricrieton is .rais^ ready ita 
the ssrith and fitter, who, takkg mild steel or 
hmnogmwas in»,*forge and fit a .stiff plate 
along tbs inside cart^dtom framewoik, follbw- 
kg the vmleus curves, and boitod so as to 
fonoasottof backbone to the carriage, which 
tabes the <>lace ri the p^dsoniverslfiiy the 
foundatim of four-whefelki osrrie^ before the 
general a&>ption of iron fok steel 

The frame k then covered with thin^ugpjQk 
of maliogany,bloeked, canvased, andtbewmfie 
funded off. a fow ooats of priming, the 

upper part is covered with the sick of an ox, 
.pulled over wet. This tightems iteeif k drying, 
and makes the whole oimstraetioa as tout as 
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a dram-liead, the joiuts impervidtui to rain, and 
unaffected by the extremes of heat or cold. 
Meanwhile the carriage-maker,” the technical 
name of the artisan who makes the underworks, 
arranges the parts to which the springs and axles 
are bolted, so that the body Caay hang square and 
turn evenly with the horses, on the fore-carriage. 
The coachbniiili arid spring-maker have also been 
at work arranging the springs, the length and 
strength of which must be nicely calculated to 
the n eight estimated to be carried. The ends 
of these springs arc filled with india-rubber, to 
make the carnage rmi lightly and softly. 

The best modem wheels arc on the American 
plan of two segments, instead of several short 
' tcnrves. These, thanks to Mr. Bessemer, arc 
bound witii steel *:.e8, and when bushed and 
fitted ’n;i(h Collmge’s excellent wrought-iron 
axle-boxes, are ready to run a thousand miles. 
In the shafts of four-wheeled oarriagM the 
greatest modem improvement is the substitution 
of wrought-iron hollow tubes for wood. The 
iroh shafts ai-e much stronger, and cannot, 
under any circumstances, injure the horse by 
splintering. They can also, without Jioss of 
strength, Im made to assume the most graceful 
Cttiwes. • 

The carriage—call it a Brougham—all the 
minor metal-work being fitted, is now ready to 
be turned over to the painters and trimmers. 

The wood-work intended to be varnished is 
“primed,” then "filled up” with a com'se 
metallic substance, and then rubbed down 
with pTunice-stone and water, to obtain the 
beautiful enamelled surface which forms the 
foundation for the colour and varnishes of the 
resplendent panels. On this foundation in a i 
first-class Brougham, a builder who cares for liis 
reputation will lay twenty-four coals of paint 
and varnish, .nnd flat down each; therefore the 
operation cannot be hurried, and time ft an 
element in pi-odudng a well-made, well-finished 
carriage, which no expense can supersede. 
Herald painter puts in the owner’s crest or 
monogram before the last coat of vanmh is 
kid on. 

Improvements in glass manufacture have made 
^plntq^ghss carriage windows universal, andcir- 
* cplar fronted Broughams possible: while lamps 
are much indebted to patent candle-makers for 
their convenience and brilliancy. When finished, 
although the test workmanship and the best 
materials of every kind have'been employed, and 
the*' greatest pains takent Sl every detml, unless 
the manufacturer have the gift of style and taste, 
the workmay be a failure. A good carris^c should 
combine the elements of strength, lightness, ease 
and gracefulness, harmonious foCTS andcoloura, 
and should roU smoothly and sileaUy along. To 
'V .“'ow', taste is a matter of fashjMi. Tie gilt 
ehariot of the City Sheriff was the height of 


without a horse or horses, harness, and a conch- 
man; but these require and d«»rve another 
chapter. 


ABOAED THE PEOMISED LAND. 

The “good ship” Promised Land really de¬ 
served that praise. She was new, had made 
only one voyage, in a remaikably short space of 
time, was copper-fasteued, two hundred tons 
burden, was of course registered A1 at I^oyd’s, 
and was now loading at the St. Winifred’s 
Docks. iMauy had read the enticing and almost 
^petising advertisement, which had been iu the 


greatest success. 

The carriage ready for travelling, is incomp] 


to the Braails, of the “ spacious poop and after- 
decks,” the “ airy and wcU-ventilaled saloons,” 
and the decks “flush from end to end, and 
offering an aCTCcahle and unobstructed pro¬ 
menade,” of tlie su^rgoon, who was “expeii- 
enced,” of the “ firc-aunihilator,” wliidi was in¬ 
fallible, of the "water-condensing apparatus,” 
and, above all, of that “Favourite” Captain, 
Eobert Magr^or, who was " so well known on 
the American station.” This collection of nauti¬ 
cal blessings irresistibly induced me, wlicn ap¬ 
pointed engineer for surveying a new line of 
railway in the Brazils, to choose the new 
“barque-rigged liner,” the Promised Land,and 
her Favourite Captain, Eobert Magregor. 

It was a long time, however, before the load¬ 
ing was done, and the ship ready to drop dowu 
the river. Meanwhile, the collected induce¬ 
ments liad had a favourable impression on 
others besides myself, and on making some last 
inquiries at the oflice before sailing, I found that 
nearly all the berths had been taken up, and 
that we were to sail with a full corajilemcnt of 
passengers and cargo. This was a very agree¬ 
able prospect; for to a good sailor, and bi fore 
the novelty has worn off, a voyage is one of the 
pleas^tcst incidents in life. At last a .sort of 
mtiimdating notice appeared, quite different 
from the alluring tone of previous invitations • 
all must be on board by a certain Thuisday, and 
by a certain hour, gtherwise deposit, passage- 
money, everything, would be forfeited. ‘When 
I punctually obeyed this mandate, sailors were 
getting in caskskof wafer, putting last touches,- 
to the rigging, and shippingnew^sails lhaf looked 
like nauucal table-linen, yhc sun was shining, 
and there were Lascars ajid fpreign sailors 
in red jackets. The chatter of tongues' was 
very loud, and the whole had a Neapolilaa 
air. Above, on the paddle-box, w'as Captain 
Magregor, that Favourite Captain, a snrorisingly 
young man for a Favourite Captain, but of a 
stout bluff build, with sjndy hair, and large fair 
face, and a very riootch accent, jn which he gave * 
his orders. He seemed h good man of business. 
We knew nothing of fais seamanship then. 
Finn, steaJf, and with a practical roughness, 
by his exem'nns everybody and everything uas 
got on boards find by ten o’clock, a passenger, 
who had already become nautical, came into 
13ih saloon to announce that we were goiug to 
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"haal out” of dock. lo half an how we had 
hauled out and wete gorng down the rfrw. 

I Tiiat was rather a aismal first meetiog of all 
the passengers in the saloon. There was 
! an air of trouble on most faces, and every 
one was coining in and out uneasily of the 
little cellars, which were called state-rooms, 
"blocking* their hats as they did so. The 
lamps were lighted, and looked yellow and 
sickly enough, and were already swii^ng and 
“taming” as the yessel aiored. 1 looked 
round and-saw a good many of the passengers, 
TherOk^as a Spanish-looldng actress, a wife or 
two of a consul, two or three commercial i 
trarellcrs, a couple of officers and their wires,! 
some I^renohmen, some Germans—with, in fact, 
the almost unvarying elements which make up 
the complement of a packet bound on a long 
voyage. One geniieman I particularly noticed, 
who wms taking supper with great relish by him¬ 
self. He had come on board early, had esta¬ 
blished himself early in ote of the best cabins, 
and had put everything he wanted in its 
“ proper place.” When nearly every one was 
like a moody and troubled spirit, going up 
! on deck and coming down agaiu, and poking 
I into wrong cabins, and lurching over unseen 
trunks aud packages, he was perfectly and 
calmly at home. By eleven o’clock he had 
finished his supper, had read the evening paper 
througli by a wax-candle, as ho would have 
done at his club, and luxd gone comfortably to 
bed. This gentleman's name I was curious 
enough to im^uire, and found it was Colter, a 
Chancery barrister in fair practice, who had 
been ordered a long sea voyage to strengthen 
his chest, and enable him the better to direct 
his voice at their “ L’dships.” 

I was a fair sailor too, and had done many long 
voyages; but was not so much at home as the 
Chancery barrister. I was painfully sensible of 
the discomforts of this way oi travelling from the 
first, and awoke several times; once, mde^, by 
the vessel’s stopping, and by that pattering of 
feet which follows on a vessel stopping, and 
with sonic shouting. After a few minutes, how'- 
j ever, wo moved on again, and I fell *sleep. 

lu the morning we were tossing about in the 
Channel. Tbe sea was like melted aluminium, 
dull and angry, and the “ barque-rigged liner” 
rode heaving and lurching. ^Sfiready the bulk of 
the passenger# were in their misery, to tbe 
music of the “hisM’ of the waters, c^d the 
slraisiug and' creaking of the inside timbers. 
It was a dark day too, was raining on deck, 
and only a bare half dozen appeared at break¬ 
fast. Cuptaiu Bobert Magregor came down 
himself, and sat at the head. “ Stiff bit of 
weather to begin with,” he said, cUecrfallyj 
« " alw'ays the better, thil^gli, foyny passengers; 
they get into it\t once, and have it ail oyer. 

I wish we had a good storm at once, to try this 
vessel. She’d stand anything, sh^ Go auy^ 

I wlierc. Built under my own * 

The Chancery barrister was^^urse Siere, 
picking out the best bits of broiled ham and 
eggs^witli his fork. I saw him well Talb 


thin, with a yellowish face,, and " thin hair be¬ 
sprinkled spare.” " Captain,” he said, abruptly, 
“what was the storage last ni^hif It awoke 
me. Somewhere off Gravesend, eh ?** 

Yes,” said the captain, “ off Gravesend it 
was— -a small hooker came alongside with two 
■passengers. We niariy ran ’em down-; serre 
’em ri^t, loo. Pfetty thing, stopping a ve»^ 
in her course! And only the'agent wmdd have 
been making a row, and talking of the company, 
and perhaps stop the passage-monCT out of my 
salary, I’d have -let ’em shout tm they w'crc 
hoarse.” 

“And now, captain,” said tbe barrister, but¬ 
tering toast, with a rasping, crackling sound, 
“ wliat were they like—men, women, or 
children?” , . 

“ A woman, sir—a lady, I suppose, we must 
call her,” the captain said, with disgust. “ Nice 
thing, isn’t it, ladies coming out in hobkers to 
stop mail-papkels on the biek seas ?” 

“ And where is she now ?” said the barrister, 
eating a fresh egg. “Breakfast in berth, eh ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Captain Magregor, 
angrily. “Of course, she’s sick. By Jove, 
;the wind’s freshening again,” he said, rising; 
“this i#the style of thing. It looks like a ffooJ 
storm before night.” 

I was left with Mr. Colter, who said: “ What 
wo would call, in an address to a jury, a rude 
son of Neptune, a hardy son of Ocean, eh, sir ?” 

" That man,” I said, “ doesn’t care for a single 
thing else in the world but his profession—a 
true mariner.” 

“ I don’t know that at all. I want him to 
contradict me. I should say he is uudeve- 
loped—that he has not had opportunity. For he 
is surprisingly young, you remark, though built 
uj>on old lines. The fact is, we can’t say tliat 
he might not break out in any new direction, if 
the opening came. Now, tor a cigar upon 

AAl that day the weather freshened; by 
dinner-time it was almost a storm, and we had 
less company at the table than oven at breakfast. 
Captain Magregor was in great delight. His 
eye kindled: “After all,” lie said, “what is 
there in the world to the sea! It is everything 
to me ; father, mother, wife, and lover. HVm’s 
her'health, gentlemen I ' Would you as 
much for your paofessions ?” ^ ' 

"Certainly not,” said Mr. Goiter, shortly. 

“ Even if I felt it, I would not.’^ 

This all went on for a couple of days, when 
things began to meiid. The storm abated alto¬ 
gether; *i*rd one iiKcguiiig we arose to Mic 
smoothest and most lovely weallicr tiiat could 
be conceived. The sea was as blue and smooth 
as |he Mediterranean at Genoa. The passengers 
caine crawng out of their burrows, with mise¬ 
rable faces, but with ?ome hope. They plucked 
up wonderfollj, as some one Amarked. In 
fact, at the breakfast-table, all but spm?^i-'* 
dren were assembled. Tbe captain was at the 
%ead, a little down at the loss ol his stiirmy 
weather, and t and Mr. Colter near hlm. 

* “We are all here?” said the barrister; “a 
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difference to the first «U:| By Ute way, 
where’s the Giwesend'lsi^? She thatnme 
us up out of our sieep-r^ oaptaia 

The (»ptak BiBW^fi gt^y that he did not 
know. 

“ You ehhuld hire aM yqftr passWger* here, 
captain.' l?p erxeuse suen a morniajg as this. 
No breakfasting invbed-^in berth, I mean—it’s 
bad for the morale of tl«! ship.” 

The Scotch captain shook himself at this. 

“ We’ll hare none o’ that aboard. No favour 
or exceptions. Here, steward! You’re not to 
take in breakfast to any one—d’ye hear ?” 

“ No, sir. Only that lady in No. 20.'* 

“ Has she been ill?’* 

"No, sir, the stewardess says. She Isad 
dinner yesterday there, and tea and breakfast 
ever since she came aboard.” 

The captain almost leaped up with anger. 

" This 18 outrageous. My orders defied by any 
woman. Lady or woman, it’s aH one. I’ll 
have the same discipline for all. That’s logic, 
Mr. Colter.” 

" And good logic, loo,” said that gentleman. 

" Ay, ay. The ship before everything. And 
see, steward. Tell that lady — what’s her 
name?-” 

“Mrs. Arlington, sir.” 

Mr. Colter, at heanM this name, started. 

" Arlinrtcm !’* he said. “ Are you sure ?” 

" Why,” said the captain, “ what's there in 
it ?’* 

Mr. Colter seemed to be ashamed of having 
started or shown surprise. 

"Nothing,” he said. “There’s a leading 
case, you know—A.rlington and Hooker—very 
nearly the same pennt as the rule in Sheltey’s 
case, but cut down a good deal, you know.” 

“ Well, tell Mrs. Arlington slie must be here 
for dinner or go without any. That’s blunt; 
but it’s the fact and truth.” 

The captain went on deck. 

"Now,” said Mr. Colter to me, “why shcfiild 
that lady,whohas come <fn board in an exceptional 
manner, and who has not been in the least ill (as, 
indeed, 1 found out in a very odd way, for 1 
saw her refled ed in the little skylight of my 
berth, and rcadmg and working all through the 
storm)—^why shouldn’t she come in and take 
, her na«ds with us—eh F” 

Well, I never thought of it in that way,” I 

said. 

At dinner that day—the fine weather still 
continuing—all the passengers were assembled, 
except cme. Just as the covers were taken off, 
a little rustle was hoards' and a taU, graceful 
lady stood at the door, looking down the long 
table as if for a place. She was veiy neatly 
cut '■odt of the great human matorisl'^-sljpdit 
—was in purple’ silk—hawi a very small 
face and feaimes—soft hair, with a tmy cap.' 

seemed ahnost as shy as a girl, and about 
two-ahd-lhirty years Of age. Ine kwyer got 
up, and, with much -hustle, caused room to be 
made for hefoppesitfl—near the captain—who' 
shook himself angrily like a Newfoundiand dog. 

"Expect every one to be in time on board 


ihe Eromieed Land,” Ite said; roughly. “ Can’t 
allow any eating and drinking in the cabins. So 
I hope, in futee, ma’am——” 

She was quite emnpojwid, and answered him 
with a soft voico: *'I beg pardon, indeed. 
Captain Magre^. I did not know the rules 
—mdecd, no. But in future you will find me 
the roost obedient eff all your passengers.” 

" Well, I hope so,” he said. " Get this kdy 
some soup.” 

' The barrister, who had his eye on her all tliis 
tim{^ said to her gradioasly, 

" Hope you have imt suffered during the tough 
weatber.” 

She answered softly, and with an expression 
oS pain, 

."I always suffer. I am almost always a 
martyr.” 

, «« wiiyy> aai^ tlie Scotch captain, " we know 
that you weren’t ill during the storm, for you 
had your meals in regjjlarly, and this gentleman 
here saw you sitting up, refloeted in some 
way on his skylight, reading away when it was 
blowing great guns. Now r* 

She raised her eyes from her plate, and 
turned them uteadily on the barrister. He 
helped himself to wme-rvery coolly. 

"You are determined to be hard cm poor me. 
Captain Magregor,” she said. "I did not say 
that I tea,'! sick, but that I was almost almys 
sick.' I will even appeal to that gentleman who 
I used reflectors to see how I employed my 
time.” 

The barrister laughed. “ That’s putting it 
very strongly against me. But if 1 had wd 
such a reflector the other night, when oar vessel 
was stopped, and mysterious passengers came 
on board, that would be worth something. 
What do you say, captain P” 

“ I say it was a thing I wouldn’t do again, 
for this lady or for any lady.” 

Again her eyes were studying the barrister 
veary carefully. Then she turned to the cap- 
lain 

" Mast I beg pardon again ? My offences seem 
to be increasing every moment. I was always 
told that ladies on board were turned into god¬ 
desses—could rale a*.d dictate—and that gallant 
seamen were only too proud to pat their heads 
at their feet. When we made a voyage from 
Indim in a Queen’s ship, we found it so. 
Bat I suppose there is a ^ffei^nce in the scr- 
vice. The captain was like a knight of King 
Arthur’s, and yet one of thS bra’test and.best 
seamen in the navy.” 

Our captain coloured up, but could not say 
anything. The barrister said, suddicnly, as if 
putting a question; 

“ You were coming home from foreign ser- 
vice—you and y.;>ar husfiand P” , 

She almost startc^ looked ai him, then an¬ 
swered steadily with her wonderful eyes on 
Mm: ^ „ 

Well, yi^s, siMpomng we were?” ■ 

“Oh, certdialji- said he, with grearpolite- 
ness; “ I have no right to put inquisitive ques- 
'taons.” 
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" No tnoro,*' slxe SRid,mtli a firm snde, ‘'than 
TOU haye to construct tito^ rofleetors of yours. 
Even roy enemy here, Ci^aia Ma^egor, 
yrottldn’fc resort to that.” 

The captam was moody. 

“ lion should say, ma’am, a es^ain of a 
Quccnis ship; which, thank God, this is not. 
We bay® our own ways here; we dmi’t want to 
take pattern by Qneejx’s ships. A Queen’s slup, 
ma’am, I can tell you, would not stop as I was 
fool enough to do the other night.” 

“ No, indeed,” said she, softly; " such kind¬ 
ness dwdd not be ex|5ected ey*^ day.” 

“It must have been very perilous,” continued 
the barrister, addressing btsr, “ that coming on 
board in an open boat on a rough night. It 
required great courage,” he said; looking round 
with a smile, “or great pressure and ne¬ 
cessity. From Gravesend, I think you said,” 
he repeated. ^ 

“ SuppMe it were Grav^end,” she answered, 
with a snrile which was not a smile of pleasure. 
“ Would yon like to hear,” she went on, calmly, 
“ my birthplace, names of relatious, age next 
birthday, and other particulars according to a 
census paper ?” • 

The barrister put up kis hands to his face. 

“ Serve me right,” he said; “ a capital hit— 
well sent home, too.” 

“Ah!” said she, laughing, "I wish to hit 
nobody, provided they do not hit me.” 

“At any rate,” said the barrister, “I have 
got a lesson.” 

But I don’t thmk he bad. For at tea that 
night he camo up to the table laughing. 
“Look here,” he said, “I am incorrigible. 
I belong to the law. So . that is my excuse. 
You know the challcngo you gave me about a 
census paper ? Well, 1 have been working my 
head ever since, as I should do at a brief for the 
Vice-Chancellor to-morrow morning. May I teO 
you what I have found, provided I tell youhow P” 

The faintest flush of uneasiness passed over 
that piquant face, but she hid it by settingi^iack 
the little cap. “ .Do as you please,” she said, 
with a smile. “You know I am heij^ess. 
Captain Magregor here, who I thought would 
be my protector, is turned against me j so every¬ 
body is privileged.” 

, “ No, no,” said lie, vaguely^. “ It is you who 

* went against me about the Queen’s ship,” 

“ The d:irtiest, ugliest thing that ever sailed,” 
she said; "badly n«uiaged—badly bandied, I 
think you call it.”* 

“ Yes,” said he, " that’s the word. Not kept 
so clean as this, I’ll swear.” 

“ No, no> indeed,” she said. 

“Well, that’s something,” be said. “Now, 
what are this gentlemaa’s discoveries ?” 

» “ First,” said Mr. CSltcr, “ jwu are married, 

madam, or were married, and your husband’s 
name is Charles H. Arlington—a captain in her 
Majesty’s 90 th Eegiment of Fwt, no]r stalioi^d 

She almost started out of Cr* a strange 
wildness came into imr eyes, with a dash of 
fury^as she bent over to the barrister. » 

■= yC- .: ____ 


“What do you mean?” she Jtidd, in a thick 
voice. Every one had been lijtenmg, and now \ 
turned to each other with surprise iw wonder. 

In a moment her &ee had changed. ^ bad 
burst into tears, and with her handkerchief to | 
her face, she just ntfered the wor^ “He is I 
dead! how unkind r and &>ated away out ^ j 
the saloon. . 

Many reproachful eyes were turned on the ^ 
barrister. 

“ Come, I say, Mt. Colter,” sai4 the captain, 
who had looked after her with much compassion, 

“ this going is a little too far, I think. A help¬ 
less woman is no matdh for a dever lawyer, it 
ain’t equal, you kixow. Poor soul!” 

“’Pon my word,” said the eager barrister, 

“I H«aint notliing^I really did net. It was* * 
a mere chaixce shot. 1 knew her name was 
Arlington. So I looked in an Army 

The next morning when the wind had again 
freshened, I went up very early upon &ck. 

It was a cool delicious morning, and the vessel 
was bending through the waves with a sliavp 
breezy decision that is always very acceptable 
It was about seven, and I was sure I should 
have the deck ah to myself; but, to my 
surprise, there was the captain leaning against 
the mainmast, with a lady in a little hood 
talking to him. I knew both hood and lady. ' 
Presently they began to walk about, and the 
CMlain pointed out this “stay” and that rope. 
Inwall these things she seemed to take an eager 
interest, and, I could see, was asking all sorts 
of questions, which he answered very readily, 
and with great alacrity and pleasure. Then he 
come towards me and explauiod the compasses, 
and then she went to the very end of the vessel, 
where she stood up on the forecastle in the 
breeze, and looked down on the hissing waters 
.with more courage than, perhaps, I could have 
done, and looked like a statue. I was le ining 
on the side of the vessel looking at her in this 
attitude, when I heard: a voice close at my ear; 

“ A fine morning.” If was Mr. Colter, the 
barrister. 

“ I thought we shonld have the deck nearly 
to ourselves,” he said, and walked down to¬ 
wards the pair at the end. When the lady saw 
him coming, she jumped down. She said no¬ 
thing to him beyond “ Good morninglaj^. that ^ j 
was said with an air of defiance. , * 

That day the luggage “ wante^on the voyage” 
was to be got up-^ grand cei^monial of un¬ 
packing fca: passengers, and a remarkably busy 
and amusing scencai Every one got up his trunk, 
and got out things whiiph he could not or would 
not want. Still it was an amusement; and even 
playthings are welcome upon a voyage. Every 
opp was flocking and unpacking, even, the 
great Chanoeiy barrister, Mr. Colter, Q.C. 

At dinner we were all in grei^tpirits. The 
captain had given eliampagne, wnicn was muclj^ , 
enjoyed by the ladv who s^ neai' hira’.'**”iSer 
eyes began to sparkle, and she talked very plea- 
’santly w with great animatioa. I noticed that 
Captain Magregor listened with extraordinary 
'attention to everything she said, spoke very 
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little ‘himself, not even a word about his belorcd 


“ We deserve this,” said ihe barrister, gaily, 
" after our hard woA to^ay. Excellent wine 
it is.” 

“ You should drhsk, Mrj, Colter, to our full 
and perfect reeouoiliatian; and promise, over 
Captaiu Hagregqr’s capital champaguc, so 
kindly given, never to offend me any more. You 
musk get rid of your animosity to me. Will 
you promise I” 

"Certainly," he answered, merrily, “with all 
my heart. 1 am deeply penitent. 1 feel as if 
I had committed contempt of court, and had 
been told to attend at the sitting of his lordship 
to-morrow. Lideed, how could I feel anything 
•but cordiahgood will to a person about whom 1 
am beginning gradually to know everything.” 

“ Kno^v everything f” she said, a frown coming 
on her forehead. “You are beginning again. 
Now, 1 warn you!” . 

“ Yea,” Mid he, “ but we have not drunk our 
cliampjmnc together yet. It is real^ the oddest 
thing. There must be some mysterious relation 
between us, for these things force themselves on 
me. Now to-day, at the It^gage, I found out | 
your house and street!” * 

“ Champagne, ma’am ?” said the waiter. 

“ Nm” she said, fiercely, “ X’U not drink with 
you. i’ll have no reconciliation.” 

“ Pray hear me first,” he said. “ Stay a mo¬ 
ment, waiter. I saw a portmanteau swung up 
rather roughly (by the way, captain, a hint to 
your fellows would be no harm, they are only 
too willing), wlien the side grazed against the 
hold, and naif tore off a card. I saw it wouldn’t 
stay on a minute, and really with the best inten¬ 
tions, though you won’t credit it, took it off. 
On the face was your irame, Mrs. Arlington, 
written in a very pretty hand. On the back was, 

‘ To 1 .0 left at Captain Arlington’s, Grove Villa, 
Cliai flam. Seven and sixpence to pay. 11 /0/63.’ 
(You know tbe odd way they write that.) The 
very day before our vdss*el sailed. Obviously the 
trunk-maker’s bill for a lock or repairs.” 

She almost ground her teeth, and the wine 
shook in her hand. 

“ You will not stop till you get a lesson,” she 
said, grimly. “ I am not a woman to let myself 
be pcaaeouted. 1 can do nothing myself; but 
if. 1 ask other gentlemen”—and she looked at 
Captain Magreuor —“ I am sure they will help 
me. Perliaps the next thing you will tell us at 
dinner, that you have opened my btlle trunk, 
and searched it,” 

" 1 lliink,” said Oaptatd Magregor, who had 
been appealed to, “ you might let this lady’s 
affair^ alone. If we nave barristers aboard, 1 
donH 'see why we need have barris^.rs’ ways. 

g low, as captain of this craft, I tell you 
dx.ijolter. 1 won’t have it. 1 have 
here, anef 1 must require you to give 
ng into this lady’s business, or looKng 
;ranks and that sort of thmg. 
kedr to her, whose eyes turned to him* 
ichless gratitude. There was a silence. 

. tbe table beard that speech. Mr. Colter^ 


drank a little wine, then called in a clear voice 
to a gentleman a few places from him: 

“Mr. Wilson! you were next me to-day 
when a portmanteau came out of the hold with 
1 a card hanging to it. Would that card have 


dropped on at a touch P” 

“ At a touch,” said Mr. Wilson, 

“ Did I save it from dropping back iilto the 
bold?” 

“You did,” said Mr. Wilson. 

" Who was it first perceived that there was 
writing on the back ?” 

“1 did, certainly,” said Mr. Wilsoj^.# “In 
fact, I remarked it as the trunk came up.” 

“Tliere!” said Mr. Colter, calmly. “So 
much for looking into this lady’s trunks. As for 
my remark yesterday about the husband of this 
lady, I looked, out of the merest idle curio¬ 
sity, to sec his rank and regiment, in an Army 
List- “ 

“ An Army List 1” she repeated, starting. 

" Yes,” he went oS. " An Army List of iltc 
present month, aud this is only the seventeenth, 
and I found him there. But that, of course, must 
be a printer’s error (these things are edited so 
carelessly), foe 1 think we understood you to 
say your husband is noji alive P” 

“ Never,” she answered, excitedly, “ I said 
1 was afraid he might bo dead or dying, as 1 
left him very ill.” 

“Then I mistook,” ho went on. " Now, that 
being so, 1 appeal to the company whether our 
excellent captain has not travelled a little be¬ 
yond w'hat is proper, in the way he has spoken 
to me. Really it seems to me a little unwar¬ 
rantable J and if I was one of your people with 
a grievance, and were to bring the matter offi¬ 
cially before my friend Sir Charles Robinson, 
chairman of the company^ he might look at it 
rather seriously. Now, I put it to our cap¬ 
tain, a brave man, and one of the best seamen 
going, whether he has not been a little rough 
with me to-day.” 

Tiie captain coloured. 

"Well,” smd he, “perhaps I ^oke too 
strongly, and perhaps youarcnglit, M^r. Colter. 
You know i have great rcsponsibilUy.” 

The look of anger «id contempt the lady gave 
him was beyond description. She rose at once. 

“ I see you have deserted me,” she said, in a 
whisper, to the dUptain. “Well, so be it. I< 
shall go ou deck, and make the Wind and the sea 
my fiiends. They, iudeedf are faithful,” 

Aud she passed out. layabout ten mieutes 
the captain followed her. 

Very soon the cariosity of the pa«sengcis had 
been excited about this lady and her doings; 
and I could see that the barrister’s little speech 
had produced a marked impression. Some of 
the gentlemen ^uok hdt paid:; but the ladies 
were, to a lady, against her. * 

The barrister was very pleasant on the subject. 

“ 1 hav^^t sa into the habit of putting this 
and that t^th®,” he said, “ that scally I 
can’t help sl^oKjating, and following put iny 
speculations in this way. Now, tl^ lady, 
tjiough I really may be j)utting myself in bodily 
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risk (for irho knows how she may turn out P 
and she giyes me such wicked looks), is really 

J nite like a child’s puszle to me; and positirely 
must put it together suacessfully before the 
voy^ is out.” 

There was a rustle behind us, and she was 
standing at the top of the table. She had heard 
him. dWe was the same twitch of vexation in 
her mouth. 

“ No warninp," she said, with a smile, “ will 
do you good. Take care; other people may be 
fond of ^sles too.” 

“ Nothing can be fairer,” he said, laughing. 
He tWis walking on deck that evening, when 
I saw her come up to him with a veiw sad and 
bewitching face. I could hear her low voice 
almost pleading. As I passed close by 1 heard 
her say something about— 

“ Oh, so clever 1 with such a reputation as 
you!” 

To which be replied, 

“Oh, nonsense. You soever heard of my 
name before, unless you had been reading con¬ 
veyances and deeds all yqur life No, no.” 

The next thing we heard was that the captain 
had given up his own private ^abin to the 
strange lady. She had come on board late, and 
had to put up with the*worst accommodation. 
This inflamed all the ladies Still more, but more 
particularly Mr. Colter, wlio said it was “ an 
instance of singular partiality.” That very day 
we saw an English brig beating down on us 
with a signal of distress flying. This was wel¬ 
come news to the passengers, and brought every 
one up from be.low with glasses, to share in the 
excitement. We slackened speed and let her 
come near. It turned out, aher all, that slie 
was only “ short of water,” w'liicli created quite 
an ill -feeling against the brig, and sent down 
most of the passengera in disgust. The captain 
came aboara our vessel in his long boat, and 
was presently surrounded by a group asking 
him all manner of questions, which provided a 
great subject of discussion at dinner that^ay. 
After dinner, Mr. Coher said in his gay way, 
" While you were all talking to the captain, 1 
pt hold of the steward, and secured a couple of 
English newspapers, What do you say to that? 
T suppose no one ever thouglit of that; though 
I there is not much news, except—except—in- 

Wdecd-” and lie kept lookiug up and down 

the columns, searching for his bit of news, 
“ one of the usual dreadful murders,” he said. 
“Where is it?” , 


angry and impatient rustle opposite, and there 
saw the eyes of the lady fixed on him with such 
an expression of mixed terror and agony, that I 
was really startled. 

"At Chatham, I think*twas,” he said: “near 
to your part of tlie world. So jbu had a lucky 
escape, Mrs. Arlington.” 

Sue was growing pale and red by turns, her 
hands were grasping the tablji wit|'< Ti clutch*, 
and she half rose to go. 

“ Ah, here it is 1” 

“ What do vou mean by this ?” she said. 


He did not affect to see her, but 1 saw him 
steal a look at her. 

"Why, you are not well,” said Captain 
Magregor, “ Take my arm, and come on deck.” 

“ You won’t wait to hear the exciting details ?” 
said Mr. Colter. “ Why, I declare, it’s not at 
Chatham, after all. ft was at Portsmouth. Yes, 
at Portsmouth. How stupid of me.” 

A curious expression of relief came into her 
face. “It was only for a moment," she said. 

“ You know my poor husband is lying ill there, 
and these things happen so oftw”* I 

“ Ah, I see,” said the captain. 

“ Was the murderer a seigeant—one Ridley ?” 
asked a passenger. 

“ Yes ! God bless me, yes f” said Mr, Colter. 

“ How did you find that out ?” ^ , 

“Why, that all happened befofe wc left* 
England. I read it in the 'Kmes a week before. 
The fellow must be hanged by this time.” 

"Well, well,”-said Mr. Colter, laying down 
his paper, “’after that, I give it all up. I am 
getting stupid. I may retire from the profes¬ 
sion.” 

The correcting passenger laughed aud rc- 
oei ved a step in rank on the spot, in respect, from 
his feUojv-pnssengers. 

Meanwliilc our captain never abated in his 
attentions to the lady, though he grew more J 
gloomy and moody eveiw day. He had lost ail 
Ills enthusiasm for his ship, and never talked of 
her in a boastful and affectionate way. On the 
other hand, carrying out his view of studying j 
everything that came in his way, Mr. Colter had j 
latterly taken great interest in the ship, and ail 
about her, “ just to fill in the time,” he said. ; 

Every day at noon, when the observatious were | 

taken, he was careful to assist, aud picked up the | 
outlines of navigation iu a very short time. Even ] 
the mate pronounced that he’d work the reckon- j 
ing “afore to-morrow next day.” Tiiis was : 
always his way, Mr. Colter said, because,” he j 
addq^, “ who Imows but^ navigatioa case miglit : 
be briefed to mo? Lasl; year jl had a dyeing i 
case, and I made up all the chemicals in a week.” I 

By-and-by the mate’s prophecy actually came 
true, and Mr. Colter w'orked mrt the ship’s | 
reckoning for himself iu a very satisfactory way. j 

Tile next day a great dark steamer, homewaril- j 
bound, came in sight, which the captain, eagerly ■ 
getting his glass, and making the lady whdTt ood «t j 
near him look at, pronounced tq be one of th^ ; 
Canard vessels. As it drew near, all tlie passen- ,• 
gers got out their letters, whiclf, after a short 
parley, were sent onboard; and it steamed away 
out oY sight. This a r^l incid^, and usis i 
talked over eagerly and* noisily at dinner. Mr. i 
Colter, to whom the captain was very cool and yet , 

very submissive since their little discussion*quile | 
takRig the fead. “ Such a mail as wen t on board,” 
hesaid; “allofuswritinghometoonifathersand ! 

mothers, daughter, wives, and hSshands. By j 
the way,” he went on gaily, and with his cyiwi. • , 
the lady, “ I didn’t see you give a contribution, j 
not a line, to that poor husband in (lie barracks 
at home, sitting iu his bare room, coming back 
from their dull mess." I 
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She coloured, aad ^in that fierae ccaitortion 
of impatience came into her face. “ How do 
you know ?” she eaid. “ Is the next thing to be 
that I am to showjou my letters before I 
3 >oat them ?*’ 

“ God forbW,” he wMwered, laughing, “ if I 
had to read or look «t ladi^’ lorng liters. No, 
no, Mrs. ArliiigtoB, only, aa I always tell you, 
you are quite •• study to me.” He laughed 
again. “But oome now,” he went on, half 
attdressiiig those near him, I remark that 
Mrs. Arlingfon naissed the post, or did not know 
there was a mail going, and thus lost such an 
opportunity of writing to her husband. It was 
veig unlucky.” 

Some of the passengers looked one at tl>c 
.other, for by this time—and really in part owing 
to these hints of the barrister—a sort of mys¬ 
tery of suspicion began to get among them 
about this lady. _There was nothing to do, 
monotony was Doginning to set in, so that even 
a liitle suspicion was welcome. This little fact, 
therefore, started so innocently by Mr. Colter, 
was taken up readily, and speculated over very 
often. AncI the looks of fury aud semet hostility 
tfoat aaturdly came into her face—as I surprised 
her often looking at " her pcrsecuto^’—were 
remarkable, llmly hejwas carrying it all too 
far. But he never toemed to tire of it. A little 
passage that took T[dace between them a couple 
of moVnings later “ intrigued” us all yet more, 
“I am hungiy this moruing,” he began, 
addressing the company as usual, "and do you 
know wiio is the reason ? No one would guess, 
I am sure. Mrs. Arlington, yon are the reason 
I am hungiT. What is this, fried ccllops ? Yes, 
j Mrs. A. is the reason.” Again she was in great 
i confusion. The ladies’ eyes were upon her. 

I “Now for the explanation. Mrs. Arlington 

spilt some of my chocolate this morning. 1 
I tuiuk you did it on pui'pose. The steward was 

j carrying it in (I always have it at home, and I 

must ssiy the lad makes it near/y as well my 
* own man), and Mra. Arlington here ran against 
I him, spilt some of it, and tbe poor boy brought 
i it in afterwards to my cabin, aud wanted to 
j know should he make more. Of course I said 
I no. But I didn’t even take what was left.” 
j The public were a little disappointed at this 
1 story,, which they could not follow. The only 
h thiil^hey enjoyed was her really helpless state 
! tif confusion j^nd terror. And alter that niorn- 
j ing the impression still more evidently pre- 
I v.nied tlmt thfiBB yras something very odd about 
I the Strang kdy. Later vre all knew the sigui- 
j fh>ation of this diocolato jsfory. 

Meanwhile, her oonvrasations with the captam 
increased. That Scotch young seaman seemed 
to b^losing graduallv aU iaa heartiness. To Air. 
Colter ho was civil, hut moody and fetaixt,* It 
was remarted that the lady used to ^ up very 
j early now, ajlft was sometimes fodsd by a curious 
I ^“^moaager mtting, at |»thapB sevdttmthe mora- 
i mg, with the captain.. 

I The Pro®ised land had now been some sevQx 
or oigiit days out, and with fairweatber. Wewere 
all getting tolerably well shaken down into thjp 


ship, as Mr. Colter said. This eighth day was re¬ 
markably fine, with a bright sun out, and the one 
or two always sick passei^rs came creeping out 
of their berths to a little feesh air and sun. 1 1 
Poor souls ! Every one was happy, but the oidy |! 
curious thing was the behavioar of the captain, i| 
who dl the day kmg had his powerful double- ' j 
glasses to his eyes searching the horizon.far and i! 
near. This at first was not attended to; but, as |! 
he continued anxiously at this all the day, even ; i 
sending men to the mast-head, and keeping a , | 
little boy there till he nearly fell off, people 11 
began to wonder, and then to adc. The first to !| 
take notice was Mr. Colter; “ Not loiWug for 1 1 
land, surely P” he said, with a smde. “ 1 made !; 
up a reckoning with the mate, and wc are in | j 
latitude so and so.” j | 

The captain answered him roughly ; “ I cun j 
look through my glasses, I suppose, without j 
having to give an account of myself, Mr.Colter? 

We leave our witness-boxes at home on board 
this ship.” And walked away down to the 
cabin to tbe lady; then came up, and spoke 
to the man at the wheel. It was now about 
five o’clock, and time for dinner. Mr. Colter, 
who was very friendly with the mate, and talked 
with him a §:ood deal about Uie ship and her i 
handling, now walked %vcr to take a look at tic j; 
binnacle before going down.. “ Wliy, look here, 11 
Cobbett.,' he said, “ we’re taking n bend out of j. 
our coui'sc. Eu P What d’ye suj ?” j i 

“ Yes, wc arc, sir,” said the mate. “ YMiat’s : 1 
this, Jim ?” 11 

“ Cap’en bid me keep a quarter-point or so j; 
to nor’ard,” said the steersman." j! 

“Very odd,” sidd Ylr. Colter. _ j' 

“ I don’t know ‘ ' iiat’s coming over tiie i i 
cap’en,” said Cobbett, thoi^htfully. “ I tliink,” j; 
he added cautiously, ‘''iie’s now after one of 
the Haver liners (so he pronounced it) for Now | j 
York, which we should meet about here. That’s : | 
what’s at the bottom of it, sir. I suspect he j, 
wants news, or something.” I; 

“Oil, indeed,” said Mr. Collcr, and went ij 
dov^ to dinner. At this meal the captain and I 
lady were both restless, aud spoke little. Mr. jj 
Colter was cheerful. 'When it was nearly done, ,, 
a steward^ boy came in, and whispered to tlic ,' 
captain, who got db liastily, and went on deck. |, 
This motion excited curiosKy. What could it 1 ' 
be? . 

After dessert had been pui^ on, Mr. Colter, j! 
wiping his mouth with his napkin, said gaily, j i 
“ I really must see what H^is all about.”_ ! j, 

" Ah, you may see and see again,” said Mrs. i 
Arlington, with extraordinary fierceness, “ but 
you will not find out much, cm bo able to f-vfer- 
muck 

' “ I ?” said he, good humouredly. “Not!, 

indeed. But a little ^valk on deck can do no 
harm,” He w ent up, and jpseseutly many fol-' l i 
lowed, for curiosity is stronger tjiau wine. 

The evening and the half dai-kness had come 
m. ThS^ylm^ts over the saloon looked like 
gorgeous 2^um'fcnted globes. The sea iiyas fresh, :; 
and cool, and'^ilue, and the moon, seeming to j, 
be out a little before its time, was shining. , 

i 
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Many faces were looking out to the one point 
M’liere there was a black patch, and a twinkling 
red and green light growing larger every mo¬ 
ment. Many fingers pointed it out to each 
otha-. “ See the iiaver packet!” said Cobbett, 
coming up to Mi'. Colter; “ we’re out of our 
course by three hours. Nigh on forty mile. 
Only iliinJc! Of course it’s his affair, and he’ll 
see what the owners will say.” 

The captain was on his paddle-bo.';., giving 
orders. 

“ We’re going at full speed, you see,” saW 
the mate. “’She’s a faster boat, and won’t lie 
by for^. The French skipper knows //is dooty 
to ii's company.” 

“ Oh, 1 see,” said Mr. Colter. “ Where’s 
Mrs. .Arlington?” 

She was in her cabin. Bj'-and-by erne 1 xc 
were coming np from the hold. Prcsei ': !y she 
herself came up, dressed hi iier shawls and 
cloaks, and with ali hei baskets and packages, 
“ I see,” said Mr. Colter again, 

“ Perliaps you do,” she sai/l, “but nid for 
mucli longer. 1 am going at. last to be set free 
from Yoiir insolent and unmanly persecutions. 
This kind captain is going to put me on board 
that \'css(.i wliioii is boiuivl for N(?w York.” 

Jly tliis time a knot o^leading passengers iiad 
gathered round, listening with wonder. We 
were gradually drawing nearer to the vessel. 
Til/; contain was coming down from his paddie- 
I'ox, will/ triunii'h. 

“ Wc shall overhaul im-vyt I,” iic said. “Timy ) 
hav/; seen our sigvi.. Tiir-y are. gei iing out tiie 
!.ioal so as !.o have it ready. They liave stopped 
at. last.” 

lie wa.s iiii'n;..g (o gi . ■ icii Mr. roller, s'ud- 
dculy elmugiif,:’: liis Loh.tnal jocular niinm/n', 
said; “,lus! -. ord with you, eaptaiu, Imlore you 
move ill this ; 

Mi; took him by the arm, and led him .away 
down to the. mid of the vessel, the captain going 
sulkily. Mrs. Ariingtou was vm-y restless 
-luring this inki'view, but she looked very often 
towards the dark trciuih ship. * 

lu a moment they both came back. The cap¬ 
tain. was' very excited. 

'■1'.: ; listen to you. sir. You*should be 

::sh;iim'd of yourself. 1 shan’t move in the 
business, or listen to sudi calumnies.” 

“Bravo and gallant protestor,” she said, 

1 aking the captain’s hand. “ I knew I had a 
friend in you who would stand by me.” 

“ Then you fore^ fnc to appeal to the pns- 
sengefi's, and to them 1 s/iai/ appeal.” 

“You would not be so cowardly—so cruel,” 
she said, half imploringly. 

“ I shall tell them what I know /rwrf can-prove 
as soon as wo touch land. I sluill tell ttiem that 
this woman-” • 

“ Tell wliat yo^^ like,” s-aid life captain, dog¬ 
gedly. “ Here's the vessel, and go on board she 
•sbalf.” 

In fact wc were now drifting, Yp beside 
the greijt black figure of th8lT'’re^jh steamer, 
breathing and blowing off fleam like a 
tired horse. The men were in the boat, and 


the trunks were about being swung over the 
side. 

“ Well, tbe»,” said Mr. Colter, you won’t 
listen to reason, 1 diall go too. No'w York will 
be very pleasant, and wc have an extradiUou 
treaty with tfwd countcj/" 

There was a paiAe. The two stood looking 
at each other, the lady trembling and breathing 
hard. The voice of the French captain was 
heard through a speaking-trumpet. 

“ Well, liien,” said she, with a sort of dread¬ 
ful smile; “since you arc so pdSitive in the 
matter, I suppose you must have, your way. I 
.am very soriy to have given these foreign gen¬ 
tlemen all this trouble; but it is better to sub¬ 
mit than to liave a scene. I shall never Ire able, 

Mr. Colter, to repay you for all your iutrusiv^ , 
kini’iiess.'’ * 

bhe hurried down again Lo her cabin, but her 
hisl look at the larriste' was one no ofle could 
fn-.'l 

Tlie vessel w,as put on her /eld course. 

For some days* more the voyage continued. 
Still (!ie lady d’iil nut come into Ihc cabin for 
meals. “ 1 have given her leave,” 3.aid the cap¬ 
tain, ferociously. “ I suppose I have that po'jcr 
aboard p:y own ship, and I’d like to .see the man 
that will dispute ii 

“So should I,” said Mr. Coltur, smiling. ,.| 
“ Poor Jack would be laid in iroiit, aud properly I 
so. The law gives you full power, cn]>’eii, lo a ! 
certain extent, AV’e uust all support the law, \ 
rar'er. The legal theory is, that tiie deck of j 
evt rv English vessel is a portion of tiie British : 
soil.” ! 

The captain ai'iS'verod nothing. Tt was the j| 
Inst day, AVe were to be off the coast by oven- jl 
ing. By evening wc wero off the coast, siear a i | 
tongue of iand aiul a lighthouse. But it was j 1 
nearly daik. Passengers were all in exciiement. j! 
A splash of oars -uus heard alongside, aud the | 
Customs officers, some green-looking men in Ii 
brigjmd bats, came on bcftrd. They went througli j! 
the" usual business. _ To*our surprise we kea/'d ! 
Mr. Colter talking, in what was apparently ex- ; 
cellent Spanish, with the leader ot the parly. 

The leader was vei-y obsequious, and touclied ; 
his hat often, Mr. Colter gave him a letter as I, 
the boat went away—two wci'c left bcliiud in i' 
charge of the vessel. ^ ' 

Mr. Colter was literally now rcgardcd' ris a 
being of mysterious power. , .* n 

About nine that night (we were all to laud in j 
the morning) another boat was'hcard coming j; 
alongside, and a gentleman came uplheside, [ 
who in English asxcd the captain to sec Mr. ; I 
Colter. The captain a?kcd his hnsiness a little | • 
gruffly. “I am the consul here,” said tho ;; 
other. • , i. 

Mr. Colter, who was smoking, came up. The i | 
consul took off his hat. “ 1 hop% Lord Box- | j 
minster is well,” he said, obsequiously. “ Ills i; 
lordship wote to me by the last mail. 
shall do everything we can for you, Mr. Colter. ! | 
JA’^ouid you like to come ashore tp-night and ; 
sleep on dry land—at an hotel ? I can manage j I 
ihat.” j: 
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** Well then, do you know, I should,” said 
Mr. Colter, gaily. “I hare, however, a few 
little things to put together first.” 

“Hope you enjoyed the voyage,” said the 
consul. 

“ Well I did, since you ^ me,” he answered. 
" It has really been like Westminster Hall all 
the way. I suppose you can give me half an 
hour P” 

Half au hour after that he came into the 
saloon mufi^,d up to go. I and the captain 
were the only people there. "Good-bye,” said 
Mr. Colter, good humouredly," for the present. 
It seems a little invidious my being the only one 
allowed to go ashore, but I shall be back in the 
morning. Good-bye.” 

• “And what legacy do you leave behind?” 
said a woman’s voice close oy.^ We looked up, 
and saw flashing eyes, and distorted features, 
and a quivering lip. 

“ Good gracious!” said Mr. Colter. 

" What legacy P I say,” she repeated ; “ a 
noble, manly, and chivalrous one! You a gen¬ 
tleman ? No; I will tell you what you are— 
a miserable spy, a common detective! God 
forgive you.” 

“ What strange language 1” said Mr." Colter, 
looking round. 

“ If I was a low creature I would curse you,” 
she went on, in a fury; " I would pray—as I 
will pray to-night—that the boat which takes 
you to shore may open and sink to the bottom. 
You mean, unworthy spy, you! You mouoliard, | 
you! You crawling, creeping, sneaking spy; 
lids is the dirty work you love! Curse you, 1 
say!” 

" What language!” said Mr. Colter, not in 
the least disturbed. 

“ What have I done to you ? Wliy did you 
fasten on me from the beginning of the voyage 
—a poor woman that did you no harm—tell me 
that—ell ?” 

Mr. Colter suddenly tecamc grave. (It^was 
a curious and most eiciting scene ; the yellow 
oil lamps of the saloon playing on her face.) 

“ Since you ask me,” ho said, “ I shall tell 
you — something, at least. Young William 
Arlington, your husband— ihal was -” 

“ Was ?” slie repeated, faltering. 

“-r^as tlie son of a very dear friend of mine. 
I, knew something of his history—how the 
foolish boy had entrapped into a mar¬ 

riage at Boulogne with a sort of half French 
woman, that no one knew anything of, and 
about whom there were strange rumours. Now, 
Ml's. Arlington ?” ' 

“ False, false—every word of it,” she said, 
furiously. 

‘tWo shall see,” he said, galherpig up ^is 
coats and shawls. " I shall not appear much 
more iu (liiS Jbnsiness. Others will look after 
it. Sorry no one else is allowed on shore. 
GoScTniglit all.” 

She gave a half shriek, and shook her hand 
at him. “ ‘ 


“ May that boat of yours sink you, sink you, 
sink-■” 

Slie stopped herself, and rushed back into 
her cabin, for stray passengers were looking 
out in wonder. I could not for a long while 
get rid of the dreadful idea of her appearance 
as I saw her then. 

In the morning—a beautiful bright morning 
—we saw the fine gorgeous coast quite clear. 
But, to rny astonishment, there were police in 
the Spanish dress on the deck, talking with 
the captain, who was very excited. And the 
English consul was there too. The pasv/cngcrs 
were all gathered on the deck, and wniipering. 

At last the captain went down, and two of 
the officers. He came up in a moment, with a 
wild, scared face. 

She was in her cabin; but it was fast locked. 
No one had seen her. No one could sec her, or 
ever did see her again. That deadly look given 
to Mr. Colter proved to be the last look she 
gave to mortal man. When the anxious captain 
had, at last, her cabin door forced, she m\s found 
lying in her berth quite dead aud cold ; and the 
ship’s doctor pronounced that she had died of 
poison. '■ 

When the English n'cwspapcrs got out to the 
Brazils, we all heard of the dreadful Chatliam 
murder of a young officer who had married a 
half French milliner against the wishes of his 
family. 

Tlie murderess, the pa^rs said, had got away 
—it. was believed in a Brazilian packet—but 
hoped, according to their favourite ))lirase, that 
“ the officers of justice would soon be on her 
track.” 

Mr. Colter made the return voyage succp.ss- 
fully, and much improved in liis health, and is 
now the well-known Serjeant Colter, who stands 
next for Solicitor-General. 
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THE 

SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 

BY Tint AUTIlOIt OF “ NF,VER FORGOTTES." 


Booif I. 

CIIAPTEK IV. A STOllMY COKSULTATTOJf. 

On the following morning, when the sun was 
well np and making the little to\jn glitter in all 
il.s jioiuts and angles, and when the boots was 
telling the chambermifid, with whom he was 
most intimate, how the “gent,” who was above, 
" ’ad bcmi turning up his nose” at the best room 
in “the ’ouse,” Mr. Tilncy came “swinging”in, 
bright as the very morning itself. He foiiml 
that his b'icud had gone out some time, but was 
to bo back shortly. 

"Never mind,” said Mr. Tilncy, plaintively, 
as if to deprecate their sending out an immediate 
express; “ never mind. 1 can wait here quite 
as well. Here is a paper, and I shall get on very 
comfortably.” 

So tic did, for he presently foimd that a “ little 
soda” with a glass of sherry would bo “no 
h.'irin,” as he put it, and thus assisted, he did not 
tiiid the moments tedious. 

When Mr. Tillotson came, be seized ol! him 
with alacrity. He must come off at once. But 
Mr. Tillotson had letters, and business. “ Look 
here,” he said, gently, showing liiiTi accounts, 
figures, &c., “all tins to bc^ot through.” 

It was agi-ced, then, that about four o’clock 
^ Mr. Tilncy should come again,;icize on bis friend, 
ami bear him ojj to visit the Tilncy family. And 
at four he did como^and Mr. Tillotson w'cariJy 
let himself be led ajvay. 

“This is our little nook,” said Mr. Tilncy, 
stopiiing to open a wooden gate. “Nothing 
very pretentious, you sec.” It was an old grey 
stone house, of two stories high, and the centre 
portion projecting beyond the rest. Tlic windows 
were open, and sound# of voices came from 
within. But hik. Tillotson drew back. “ It 
seems there arc some people, and I really am 

not-” But Mr. Tilncy had onhis ovcrpow-cring 

agricultural manner in amomc-d. H- bore do\^m 
everything, .and swept him in^iptjj. cries as his 
prototype would have done sficep. The other 


submitted, though his heart sank at the notion 
of society. 

There was a little glass hall inJront of tlie* 
hall door, with seats and a few plants. The 
hall door w'as always open. As they, entered, 
Mr. Tilncy himself drew back, “Don’t know 
that voice,’’ lie said. 

There were a 4ided lady and two dauglitcrs 
and two gentlemen sitting there. The gentle¬ 
man whose voice Mr. Tilney did not know, 

I was stiU speaking, nor did he stop when they 
entered, lie was a sharp, clcan-lookiug, tall 
man, \^ith black hair, cut close, and coming down 
on his forehead like the skull-cap of Leo the 
Tenth. He continued; 

“ The whole thing is dowuriglit outrageous. I 
come here by appointment, and Mr. Dawkins 
here comes liere by appointment, and—you sec ! 

His owu interests arc at stake, my interests arc 
at stake. But he does not care. It is weak, I 
immoral—grossly immoral—and,” he added, ! 
“clinching” the matter, “grossly uuhusiucss- ! 
like.” «• j 

Mr. Dawkins repeated (haling out water be- | 
tween his knees with Ids hat) that it was grossly ; 
unbusincss-like. ; 

Mrs. Tilncy now spoke, as if introducing : i 

“ Mr. Cuter, Williaija Ross’s solicitor; and ' 
Mrf Dawkins”—hut Mr. Tillotson himself was ' 
passed over, so absorbed were they all. J 

“ Solicitor to the plaintiff, in the ejimtmcnt, ' 
sir. Come here by appointment,” said Mr. 
Dawkins. ! 

“ Our time is very valuable,” said Mr. Cater. 

“ But there are people who do not seem to 
think so.” v. , ! 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Mr. Tilncy, in a loud ! 
voice. “ And where ds Ross ? • Hus lie been i 
found? Has he been sent for. Let him be j 
sought for round the town, in several direc¬ 
tions.” • I 

“We have thought«of (hat long ago,” sdid j 
Mrs. Tilncy, languidly. “ These gentlemcn have i 
been here nearly an hour, and won’t take any j 
wine or ai^rthing.” • • 

“ I am afraid, do you know,” said Mr. Tilncy, ! 
gravely, “ he is at this moment some of the 
wild set from the barracks. Some of them fuie,» | 
young fellows enough, but free, you know. Tam 
told that young Bundoran, Lord Skihbereen’s 
Second son, who really being in deSent society, 
and having opportunities-” 
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“I come down here,” said Mr. Cater, in a 
loud voice, “at great personal inconvenience; 
so docs Mr. DawkinSi It is very strange con¬ 
duct, very. I was led into tlie suit by niisrc- 
presentation. I pursued it with but one view, 
lliat of a fair and profitable ;;ompromiso. The 
other side offers tliat now, and yet tin’s wrong- 
Iicnded, this insane young man, declines. But 
I shall insist on it,” added Mr. Cater, with great 
Iicat. 

“ We shall l-e beaten like hacks, if we go on,” 
said Ids colleague. 

During this discussion, Mr. Tillotson, .stand¬ 
ing irresolutely at the door, turned several times 
to go, but was firmly resirainetl by the hand 
of Mr. Tilncy being laid uj>on his arm in a 
'nlyslerious und moaning manner. Now he 
s]ioke. 

“1 amr afraid,” he said, “I am listening to 
matters of private interest—very unwillingly, I 
assure you. Mr. Tilney was kind-enough to 
ask me up, but 1 can come ai^ther time.” 

The two young ladies, who had, indeed, been 
t akiiig note of the strange gentlernan, whom only 
the warmth of the discussion prevented their 
rising and welcoming, said, with expostulation, 
“Mamma! Oh!” 

“ JMr. Tillotson, my dear,” said Mr. Tilney, 

' hastily iutroducitig him. “ Sit down there, next 
to Mrs. Tilney.” 

“1 shall withdraw from the thing,” went on 
the solicitor—“my mind is made up—unless 
terms are come to; such handsome terms, too. 
Why, it’s ins.anity!” 

“ ioumay say that,” said Mr. Tilney, shaking 
his head. “ Why, when one of the Book’s own 
tradesmen—a saddler fellow—sent in lus bill, 
why, 1 declare”—here Mr. Tilney interrupted 
him.self, and put the hollow of his hand to his 
ear with great caution, -as if it were a sca-.shell 
—“there lie is. I know his step. Yes, it’s 
Ross.” , 

“Ah ! well,” said the solicitor, half satisfied, 
“ this is something better. But if he don’t 
settle-” 

The door was opened sharply, and a young 
man entered roughly ; a young man with great 
tossed brow'll hair, and a nose witli a vei-y high 
strong ridge, and an angry, if not habitually 
sulky,-v..<pression. He had his hand up to the 
side of Ills cheek, and he stood with Jus other 
hand on the d6or, looking round on the crowd 
of people. 

“ 'W ell,” he said, “ what is all this ? What’s 
to do ? So you’ve come doi.n. Cater ? I told 
you you might come, ifryou liked, hut it’s no 
use.” 

Mr. ^Tillotson was looking at him earnestly, 
and'with astonishment; so earnestly,-that yie 
young man took notice of him, then started a 
little, and fixed a dogged defiant challenging 
lookcOn him. Mr. Tilney strode up hastily. 

“ Let me introduce, did Sam Lefevre always 
said, ‘ Let us know our company, and have done 
with it.’ Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Boss. God bless 
me! Ross, my boy, what’s wrong with your 
cheek?” 


“What’s wrong!” said the other, angrily, 
pulling down his hand. “There, look, all of 
you! A great sight, isn’t it ? I suppose a man 
can fall down and cut himself, or a boy in the 
street throw a stone ? Ah ! if I catch that boy 
again, won’t I scourge him !” 

“ Good Heavens ! William,” cried the girls, 
“ what M it? You are ifrcadfully hurt!” •And 
indeed he appeared to be, for there was a great 
purple line running along bis cheek up to In’s 
ear. 

lie gave them a look of fury. “Never mind 
me,” he said; “isn’t there business going 
here? Just leave me alone. That’s all. 

“ I am sorry,” said the solicitor, “ but wo 
must go into tuis at once. As I wrote to you, 
a compromise is offered in your case, now ri])c 
for trial at t he present assizers. Air. Bacon was 
w'ith me this morning. He offers to share 
Ihe lands in dispute; that w'ill give over a 
thousand'u year to each party. What on earth 
drives them to propo^ such a thing, 1 cannot, 
conceive. They must be mad ! Mr. I’aget., 
our junior, thinks so too. lYe have not a slick 
or a leg to go upon.” 

“That was wliat Air. Paget said in our oilicc 
—bis very words,” added Mr. Dawkius. 

“Of course we’ll settle ?” asked Air. Cater, a 
little nervously. 

“Ob, of coursr,” said Air. I'iluey. “A tlion- 
saiul a j’-car! Aly goodness! A thou.saiiJ ! ii- 
is noble! Of course lie will.” 

“ Of course I will!” said Air. Ross, ironi¬ 
cally. “ Oh, you seem to settle the tiling readily 
enough among you. Then of course 1 won’t. 
My mind’s made up, and, whether 1 Jive or die, 
whether 1 am a.ssaulted by rulliiins in t lie street 
or no. I’ll fight the thing out to the last. You, at¬ 
torneys ! Why, you don’t know your own trade ! 
AV’hy would they be so eager to eompromise ? 
Don’t you see the coufc.ssiou of weakness ? 
I shall go on! I’ll figlit them till 1 droj), or go 
to a jail! I’ll have every shilling, or not a 
shilling!” 

“’VVliat madness!” stiid Air. Cater, starting 
up. “Then you’ll go on by yourself, sir, and 
you’ll settle with me, sir, at once, and gel 
another solicitor. l|ll risk no more for such a 
madman. Confession of weakness! AYliy, Air. 
Paget told us the reason. Why, you know, llie 
dcicudant is a yoifng orphan girl, who wants no 
law. But take your own courso, sir.” 

At this moment, with tlse young man stand¬ 
ing up, his eyes hot, his cliceks glowing, and 
the ugly scar looking as if it were about to iTurst 
open from the force of tho angry blood within— 
with the two solicitors scowling legally at him 
with set lips—with Mrs. Tilney mid lier family 
rustling their dresses from “ ilouuciiig” indig¬ 
nantly in their chairs, the door opened softly, 
and what seemed to Mr. Tilioijison a vision, a 
divine spirit of peace and soft tranquillity, 
seemed to^lide in to compose these angry elo- 
ments. Su^stooft a moment with her hand on 
the door, lii'mgW with her silence aitd still¬ 
ness, and a converging of all the angry faces on 
lier. 
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Sue stood there a moment. Wonderful wavy 
Iiair, of nearly tlie shade of gold, which ran and 
ripjded in countless tiny hills and valleys, and 
gave a ricli look of detail and garnish ; below, 
a soft transparent skin, with the dreamiest eyes, 
a small mouth with pale lips, and an almost 
hcait-shaj)ed face. At this was Mr. Tillotsou 
looking over from his chair with a strange at¬ 
traction. There was nothing marked, but every 
featnre was kept in [irivacy and retirement, and 
over all floated a sort of tranquil light—a golden 
h!d%,j\s it were, that might have come from 
the vc'ry reflexion of that yellow hair. 

The solicitors half rose in obedience to tiie 
spell. Though the dresses of the mamma and 
the 1 wo sisters ran a sort of rustic of impatience, 
which, lo say the truth, was almost instinctive, 
she glided over to Ross, and, laying her hand on 
his aimt, said, in a low whisper which every one 
heard; ^ * 

“ Do, do be advised, dear William. Listen 
to your friends, and to those who know your 
interests best. Do, oh do !” And she looked 
r.p into his face with a calm devolional en¬ 
treaty. • 

lie set himself freg inijiatienlly. “So 
come with the rest! One of the wise women 
that know' law, I suppose, and know the world 
as well as any of these professionals. Go awnj'. 
Go \ip lo your sewing again.” 

“ Jlefore it is too late,” she went on. 
“ Tliiuk of it, William. Ah!” she added, in 
the same half whisper, “what is this? You 
are liurf.” 

(The lawyers, set free now from the spell of 
that sudden entry, hadhegun lo talk again. So 
w hat she said was unheard, except by Mr. Tillot- 
son.) 

“ llow did you get this ?” he heard lier say, 
a liltle impatiently. “Ah! You have been in 
some quarrel. I know it, indeed. Tliis old 
unhappy taste. ^Vill you aeirr iiave done 
with it,’?” • 

“ Mo questioning, please,” he answered. 
“ As you must know, suppose it was a razor—a 
blunt infernal thing? Aud I tclln'ou what 
his eyes began to flams and shoot sparks 
over fo Mr. Tillo4fcon, and his brcalliing io grow 
iiartl; “ ITl have a satisfaction in finding out 
‘ tlie fellow that did it! It’fl be flie worst job 
for him in hi.s trade this many a day.” 

Tier eyes quickly'followed the savage direc- 
tion,of his. A soft of light seemed to fill her 
face, as slie saw Mr. Tillotson. A[r. Tilney, who 
had liccu hovering about uneasily, seized tlie 
ojicning eagerly, to divert his guest from their 
domestic concerns. 

“Atr. Tillotson, mjJear —gentleman from 
town, stopping at the White Hart. Most un¬ 
fortunate, this. * The Dook used to talk about 
washing onr fine linen in private, aud upon my 
soul 1 Believe it is always the best cr’urst;.” « 
“J am sorry to have cqjiie iri at such a 
moment,” said Mr. Tillotson/a?/-; "and, 
indeed, I wished to go away long since. Per¬ 
haps J. had better go even now.” . • 

I_ r 


She answered him with a kindly eagerness. 

“ No, no,” she said; “stay. It is a curious 
welcome for you, after all. You will know our 
little troubles soon enough. Even now;” 
her placid eyes looked round with a little cau¬ 
tion, and then dtopped on the ground as she 
spoke, but Ross was again speaking low to the 
lawyers; “ even now, you, who liavc been here j 
but one hour, have learned some of our wrctclied j 
ways—ways that no teaching, no experience, ' 
will mend.” • 

Air. Tillotson’s pale face began to colour. 

“ How ?” he said. 

“Ah! you understand, I sec. A razor in- | 
deed! J can admire your restraint and calm- | 
ness, l>ut such lessons are only thrown away oi^ 
some!” • * 

She said this with a melancholy that made 
her, to his eyes, more like a saint than any of 
the famous pictures and images by divine and 
devout, mrti, tliat he had seen as he travelled. In 
tiiat ])rivate interview—for it was private, with 
t,lic storm of voices r.aging about them—there 
seemed to liave been much spoken, though not 
in words; tlie golden threads of sympathy liad 
been joined between them. 

“, 1*0 you stay here long?” she went on, 
hastily, and turning to look out of the window.^ 
“Tlien they must snow you the catliedral. Ijook 
at it,, opjiosito. Oh, if you do, make me a pro¬ 
mise ! I am ashamed to speak so, ah,or only a 
few seconds of acquaintance, but vou will forgive ! 
and excuse me. I know what all this means— 
what has taken place between you and him. Do 
not mind liim. lie has beenbrouglit up strangely. 
AYc all give way to him. AVc all humour iiim. 
He is worried and harassed and troubled. Will* 
you promise me ?” 

Her face fell into such a sweet, soft, iinjilor- 
ing exiircssion of devotion, that no one could 
have resisted. Rut Air. Tillotson only answ'cred: 

“ I quarrel! Indeed,* no! Ah, you do not 
knt)w. Certainly, I pfomise. J)id you know 
what my life has been, you would indeed say 
that you miglit trust me.” 

Again tlie solicitor came back ot his point, 
but on a soft and persuasive “ tack.” “ Surely, 
Air. Ross, a sensible long-lieaded man of the 
world like you, will listen to reason. What 
can you have to go upon ? Surely, we oiight to • 
know your interests; they are^ours, are tlfry 
not ? *AVc arc in tlie same boat, arc wc not ?” 

“Same boat! Speak for yflursclf, sir, and 
row for yourself! 1 know wJiat I am at,” said 
Ross. “ [ can seR through a sloiic wall, W'l'A;re 
another man eouldn’t^ud room to put a stone. 
I’ve made niy plans.” 

“ He is thinking of that ridiculous wiy-gpose 
clw.se onirhieh that Grainier set off,” said Mrs. 
Tilney, flouncing and tossing. " Hunting up a 
witness! It is mere childish fblly—a ridicu¬ 
lous will-o’-the-wisp.” --* 

“ And you know much about it ?” said Ross; 
stick to your ribbons and laces, ma’am. You’re 
a fine hand at advice. As for Grainger, he has a 
,longer head than all your six-and-cightpeunies 
put together.” 
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“ Sir! Mr. Ross!” said the solicitor, starting. 

“Yes,” said Ross, “I am waiting for him. 
He’ll be here, and, witness or no witness. I’ll 
stand by him, and bj what he says. He’s in 
the town at this moment, or should be. My 
goodness, what’s that ? I dechtte if it isn’t——” 
and he ran out of the room. 

The attorney, still fuming, got up and went 
to the window. There was a cab with luggage 
at the gate. In a moment Ross had come baoK, 
had thrown the door open, and had entered. 
“There, there!” he said, triumphantly. “Look 
at him! This is the man of his word. He was 
to be here to-morrow, and he is here before his 
time, and—successful.” 

I , "Successful!” cried the two attorneys to¬ 
gether, and with a start. 

j CHAPTER TI. AMONG THE TILNEYS. 

The gentleman who entered with* him took 
off a sort of poncho very leisurely. Then they 
saw a tall but stooping man, with a long bony 
face, which seemed inflamed round the cheek¬ 
bones, either with the sun or with drinking. He 
had a lanky ragged moustache hanging down 
over his lips, and bright though “ watery” eyes. 
'' A regular council!” he said. “Easier w'ork, 
'l can tell you, than what 1 have been at.” 

“Now, Grainger,” said Ross, eagerly, “ speak 
out, and don’t be afraid of any one here.” (The 
other smiled and looked on them a little con¬ 
temptuously.) “Speak out. Every one of 
these wise heads have been at me, including 
the demure gentleibcn just come down from 
London. They have been screaming and chatter¬ 
ing, ‘ Settle, settle,’ until you would think you 
were in a cage of parrots. Now what do you 
' say ? You have as much right to be heard as 
any of them.” 

“I think so,” answered his friend, coldly. 
“ Well, 1 say don’t— -net if your mother was 
to tell you on her dying, bed. Do nothing’of 
the kind. Don’t mind ’em, these legal friends 
of yours, whom I sec in such force here. They 
have their reasons, of course. But don’t mind 
them.” 

“ Then you will take your own course, Mr. 
Ross, your own course,” said the professional 
cVoiccs.* I'lic ow'ners of the professional voices 
were standing up to go, 

“I certainly shall,” said Mr. Ross, “and I 
mean to do so. And you shall take the course I 
take, Messrs. Cater and Dawkins, unless I am 
very much mistaken. I should like to see you 
when 1 stand up in court, and tell the judge that 
my solicitors have thrown up my case on the eve 
of the /issizcs, simply because I wouldn’t com- 
nrotilise it! And also when I hand wp to Iks 
lordship a nptc, showing the speculative cha¬ 
racter of your professioniu assistance. No, no, 
’Messm. Cater and Dawkins. You will think it 
over, and you will act as your client instructs 
you. And no,w once for all, don’t worry me any 
more. And know all of you by these presents, 
to use your own jargon, I shall go on and on, 
and on again, and flgut the thing to the death. 


So long as I have a breath in me, I will. It 
gives me life and enjoyment. I like playing 
double or quits. It’s my fancy. I’ve taken this 
thing up, and worked it myself so far, and, if you 
please, shall work it my own way. So now please 
tell Mr. Bacon that your client declines cll coni- 

romise. There. I have an appointment at the 

arracks now.” 

He strode out of the room. After a moment’s 
pause: “ Tha^s sensible,” said Mr, Cater. 
“That’s what we may call genteel. There’s 
a nice specimen of the relation that should 
exist between solicitor and client. BuJ let 
him go on. Let him take his own course. 
I wash my hands of the whole thing—that is, of 
all responsibility,” he added, thus showing that 
Mr. Ross had stated the indissoluble nature of 
this relation, and the view the judge would 
take of it, quite correctly. “ Tlicn there is no 
further r^son for our staying. Good night, 
good night. It is vcryomclancholy to see such 
an exhibition. Even the lesson he seems to 
have got to-night—for it is plain he has been in 
some street row—no matter. Good night to 
you, ladies. We shall just catch the train.” 
And the two gcWlemen went away. 

“A thousand per annam,” sai'd Mr. Tilney, 
coming back ; “ only think of that. It seems 
like a dream, a sane man refusing it. It seems 
quite a dream.” 

Thus the professional men went away, and 
the family, as if relieved from a burden, and 
now disengaged from the practical, turned to 
Mr. Tillotson. Every face took down iis 
shutters, and put its best goods in the window, 
and Mrs. Tilney promptly repaired the horrible 
omission of social forms. 

Mr. Tilney felt that a fresh introduction was 
necessary. 

“ I met this gentleman, whom I—I know—and 
just brought him up. M.aria, my dear, Mr. 
Tillotson. These are my girls, Mr. Tillotson— 
Augusta and Julia.” ' 

On Mr. Tilney’s mouth the rays of a myste¬ 
rious intelligence beamed out with unusual cU'ul- 
gciicc. The “girls” met him with joyous alacrity. 
For Mr. Tilhey’s proceedings were so perfectly 
understood in his own family,^that it was well 
known that evei-y article lie^ introduced was 
guaranteed. They-read in the creases of his 
forehead, in his large grey eyes—even the Roman 
nose seemed to give warning—that this was a 
valuable stranger. 

“ Sit down near me, Mr. Tillotson,” said Mrs. 
Tilney, “ and tell me about yourself, now tiiat 
we are rid of that dreadful man. So you are 
come to stay here.” (Tliis she had read off, on 
her husband’s foreliead.) 

Mr. Tillotson,r scarcefy recovered from his 
embarrassment, answered: “ Onlj! for a few days, 
I should like to stay longer. It seems such an 
inviting pla«e- 

“ Only a few daye^” said Mrs. Tilney, uneasily. 
“ Why I thought and she was almost going 
to add, "Mr, Tilney liad conveyed to us that you 
wore a desirable.object to invest capital in,” 
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but she cliockcd herself, and said, " that is really 
a very short stay.” 

The girls, however, had perfect confidence in 
their parent’s manner. His own friends might 
be, for all social purposes, of a worthless sort, 
but he never ventured to be the “ bringer” of 
useless recruits. One of the girls promptly “ fell 
outj” and laid her charms at the feet of Mr. 
Tillotson. 

“You came from town, Mr. Tillotson?” she 
said, almost sadly. “ Oh, how charming! Papa 
and mamma used to live in town, and have pro¬ 
mised to take me there next year, if I am good. 
Wc are here for our education. They are con- 
.sidered to have the best masters in St. Alans. 
You will wait for Sunday, I am sure. Oh, you 
must—to hear the anthem. Dr. Pugle sing.s the 
tenor divinely. You must stay, and come to our 
pew.” 

hir. Tillotson said it all depended :-if he could 
stay, he should be glarf. Miss Augusta—that 
was her name—was delighted. 

“ Mamma! mamma 1” 

“ What is it, dear f ” 

“Mr. Tillotson has promiscd.to stay for Sun¬ 
day, to hear Doctor Fugle.” 

“ 1 am very glad, ddKr. You must know, Mr. 
Tillotson, we all lake our stand on the cathedral. 
It is cur little boast- They say there is no 
one at Westminster Abbey comes near to Dr. 
Fugle.” 

It was an anti<iuc lit tie room, with the corners 
cut olF by cupboards. Indeed, tlie house W!is 
very old, and rather “remarkable,” to use Mr. 
Tilney’s expression. The windows were of the 
true rustic pattern, and, only twenty years ago, 
had diamond panes. In one window was the 
third girl, now standing with her liand to her 
face, looking out, in an attitude of surprising 
and unconscious grace. As the light fell upon 
her, and lighted up her devotional and pensive 
features, it almost seemed to the visitor that 
she did not belong to the mundane and*earttiy 
company sitting there, but that she was some¬ 
way associated with the cathedral opposite, and 
that from thence a soft and gorgeoSs saint from 
the florid window, or soJhe gentle angel from 
a niche, had come to them, and would pre¬ 
sently return, lie almost passed into a dream 
as he looked, £pid did not hear the vapid chatter 
that was in his cars. Suddenly she moved, and 
went hurriedly out^of the room, and in a moment 
he %aw Ross pass the window. A kind of 
coldness and blankness came back on him, and 
in a few moments he rose to go. 

Mr. Tilncy wrung his hand with his most 
affectionate Wwn-slierry manner, and came out 
with him to the gardeis 

“ Gay girls; light-hearted things. They’ll go 
on there for 1 don’t know how much longer. I 
shall start off to bed, Tillotson. Time was when 
1 would be sitting down to the green cloth, mid 
lieginning to deal. That was*ii the Dook’s day.' 
1 must show you his letter. One of the kindest 
and most delicate things,* now, you could cou-’ 


ceive, and, for a man in his station—an H.R.H., 
you know—wonderful! Just look at the cathe¬ 
dral there. No poetry in me, you know, and I 
don’t set up for it. But I can sec. Just look 
at it now. Does it or docs it not speak to you 
here?” he added, touching his waistcoat. “I 
always think of the fine line, ‘Lifts its tall head 
and ’—something or other. • Come up to-morrow, 
and let us see you before you go. You like the 
girls ? Ah, yes. They are so fond of fun; that 
is their only fault. But how ettn they help it ? 
Look here, Tillotson,” he added, stopping 
solemnly, “ if ray grave was waiting for me, 
ready open, over there, I wouldn’t say a word 
to check their little harmless fun. No, I couldn't 
do it. I don’t see now why I coijldn’t go part 
of the way with you,” Mr. Tilncy said, musingly, 
as if some one had started an objection to such 
a thing. “Why not? I declare I will!” and 
Mr. 'J’iluey took Mr. Tillotson’s arm, and 
walked on. 

With some hesitation, Mr. Tillotson asked: 

“ Mr. Ross, is Jie any relation ?-” 

“Oh, Ross—poor Ross—to be sure I A good 
well-meaning creature. Never do in the world. 

A kiffd of a cousin of the girls. IVc have tried 
everything to push him on, but can’t. A most 
self-willed foolish young man, sir. He has got* 
into this lawsuit, which will make him, he says, 
or break him. Absurd, absurd, sir. Every one 
of the girls despise him for it.” 

“But I think,”said Mr. Tillotson, doubtingly, 

“ Miss Ada Millwood is interested in him.” 

Mr. Tilncy shook his head. “A good girl. 
Blankets, and all that sort of thing. Play¬ 
fellows from that high, you know, and pity, and 
that kind of thing. No, no, no. I suppose if 
the man has his full pay to spend, he is well ' 
off.” 

Mr. Tilncy said this as if, under such circum¬ 
stances, the idea of any relation of affection was 
absurd. * 

“Yes, he is a strange creature, a very improper 
kind of man. He sometimes friglitens me, 
do you know, Tillotson — breaks out in a 
manner that’s quite alarming. I do believe tliat 
man—he’s only seveu-and-twenty his next birth¬ 
day—is one mase: of bad passions. No influences 
will do,” added Mr. Tilney, sadly. “ No, no * 
He has nothing here to call on—gio chime.s of his 
youth. And once you lose t\at, it’s all up! 
The man, I’iUotson, has no sense of religion. 
Nothing that y(np can put your hand on to 
touch;’’ here Mr. Tiljicy made a motion of wind¬ 
ing up a musical-box. 

“Who is he, then?” asked Mr. Tillotson, 
a little interested. “ Where does 1* eouic 
from?” 

“ His father was an opulent” ^lifc pronounced 
this word again in a rich and unctuous way), « 
“ an op-u-lcut Indian merchant. He schT this 
lad home to one of our great public schools, 
wliero he might learn that manliness and self- 
confidence which I say is so specially English. 

We all owe that to our- great public schools. 
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Look at Byrou, look at Peel, look at little 
Singleton, who, when I knew him first, 1 vow to 
Heaven, used to go to a cheap tailor iu the 
Minorics, and whom it was a bit of charity to 
give a chop and a potato to. Well, sir, that 
man is now governor to Ihie of the royal 
princes, and that man was at a public school.” 

“ And then ?-” said Mr. Tillotsoii. 

“ It was very bad, very, very uugcntlemanly. 
He one day threw a ruler at his master, nearly 
killed him; an ordained olcrgj'man. Very gross 
—‘ by man’s hand, you know, let it be shed.’ 
He was expelled two hours afterwards. And 
his father, a kind of cousin of mine, afterwards 
broke hopelessly.” 

' <•"! beg yojir pardon,” said Mr. Tillotson. 

“Broke, I s.ay—horse, foot, and dragoons. I 
don’t think there was onc-and-sixpence in the 
pound left. Died the next year. And, I must 
say iu justice to him, has made hi« own way 
ever since. Got himself a commission, God 
knows how, and goes on in that way, you know. 
A very strange being. Quite tavage at times. 
1 sometimes think there is something wrong in 
his head.” 

Then Mr. Tillotson bade him good-bye, and 
^ w'alkcd away slowly, really admiring the stillness 
of the little common, and the picturesque houses 
behind him, which seemed taken from an old 
German or Prcnch town, and the great mas.sivc 
cathedral which rose so yellow before him. 

That idea of yellowness suggested to him an¬ 
other idea of yellow, and, thinking of that pensive 
tragicid girl who was in that “ rackety” house, 
but not of it, and stood out on siich a strange 
background, and such unsuitable figures as com¬ 
panions, he walked slowly towards the White 
Hart, lost his way j)leasantly, found it again, got 
into the streets where the gaudy grocers had 
nearly shut up their theatrical stores—found Mr. 
Hiscokc at his bar—was treated as a state guest, 
who ordered costly brow'n sherry. 

One odd reflection might have occurred to him 
that night as he laid his head down under his 
baldequino, that he had been led, chafing and 
with re.luclance, to Mr. Tilucy’s house, with a 
weary impression on his mind that “ this man 
wouldAstcn on him,” whereas he had come away 
with a feeling that amounted to eager interest, 
when Mr. Tilney said, cheerily, “See you to- 
momw, early. .. Call for you, eh ?” 

PARADISE REVISITED. 

Or all the innocent tastes of my childhood, 
two' oiVjY may, I think, be said to Iwc faydy 
weathered the storms and buffets of life; to 
have defied fiur disenchanting influence of time ; 

' flourish yet, serene and unimpaired, 

above the muis of many a far more potent 
passion. These an^, ])astry and pantomime. 

1 like a tart. Why shouldn’t I like a tart, P 
Because I am a man, shall I deny the acquaint¬ 
ance of a Bath-biui? Must tlic chccse-cakc'j 


lose its flavour in passing between lips on wliicli 
time and nature liavc conferred a beard P Non¬ 
sense. 1 am accustomed to speak out. I like 
all manner of the sweetest things kiiown to the 
craft of confectioner—^nor would I covet a more 
dobghtful ten minutes than may be j)assed iu 
renewing many a pleasing ini imacy of this de¬ 
scription. Is tkcre, I would calmly mquire', any¬ 
thing brutal or umuanly in catingladies’-tiugcrs ? 
Can there be more delicate enjoyment than iu a 
meringue P 

My deliberate 0])iuion,, founded upon close, 
occasionally furtive observation, is, that i'u at¬ 
tachment to sweet things is far more deeply 
rooUal in the manly British breast than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. It is my jjroud remembrance 
never to u.avc given iu to ihc false .sliaine wliieli 
suggests coiiecidment of t his innocent i)artialily. 
J am no more ashamed of the swccl.iiess of my 
tooth than of its whiteness. At Didcol, 1 may 
h.'ive been seen to dasli down the window, and 
e.all out, “ Bmibury-cake 1” iu tones asserting 
lliemselves above the thunder of the train, ami 
almost, hefore it, slopped. 1 may often have been 
seen engaged with this—uhen fresh—e.xrjtii.sil.c 
dainty—not, niv 1 have not iced the pusillanimous 
do, behind the fl'iines—;jni!, IVankly and ernin- 
blingly, before mankind: 

While writing, an idea Im.s occurred to me. 
No^v that wine-drinking is ra]>idly on the de¬ 
cline, wily should pnstrr-eating—1 mean hi a 
convivi.'d sense—not lake its room? The eifecl 
at public dinuers would be no h^ss Imjmsing. 

*• Gentlemen, pray charge voiir plallcrs. 
Trifle.” (“ Bumpers” might still he added.) 

In more private circles, t,he familiar ui.sh, 
“ May we ne’er want ;i friend, nor a bott-le t o give 
him !” would lose nothing in heartiue.ss by tin' 
substitution of “ tartlet” for “ bot.tle.” feince 
pitchers have fallen somewhat int.o desuetude as 
vehicles for port wine, “ My Friend aud Fritter^'' 
would be a positive improvement upon the popu¬ 
lar version. Again, a very t rivial change m an- 
otheiyfavormte toast, would supply us with tlic 
.sentiment (accompanied, sav, with a round of 
Charlottcs-Russes), “ May the j>rescut monieut 
md be the sweetest of our lives !” 

Surely, surely, patriotism and loyally, hi¬ 
therto too much associated with chanqiagiie, 
may he evolved as readily from a tnaearoon. 
Cannot friendshifi'—acknowledged to sj)ark]c 
with such pccrdiur hrightness"’in the bowl— 
glow as ricbly iu tbc boeoiu of a Christmas 
pudding ? ' , 

Finally, be it remembered that, iliat exqui¬ 
sitely pleasurable sensation, supposed (in song) 
to be derivable from not retiring to one’s usual 
rcskl(!nee until past daybreak, need not, of ne¬ 
cessity, be foregone. A))])elitt! will probably 
detenniuc that,.point.And there is this dok 
cided advantage iu my schenib, that, Avhercas 
people were accustomed to continue their })oia- 
tipus long after they had ceased to care much 
about it, tliat caij never l)c the case wit.h re¬ 
ference to the fighter lollipops which shall con¬ 
clude my banquet. 

u Although, ag I liave said, devoid of. that 
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ci-aven fei^liiig wldch mompts the repudiation of 
fiucli sweet friends of one’s boyhood ns apple- 
])uif ami miiice-j)ic, 1 will own to a certain dc;- 
gree of cnibarrassment in effecting the |mrchase 
of smaller and slighter matters. Toffee 1 can 
demand, in clear nnhesitating tones; ns, by a 
iiberal order, it may be made to look as if in- 
tcndcH for a neigiibouring nursery. Biitter- 
yeotch, for the same reason, oilers no diffi¬ 
culty. But 1 will admit that, did occasion 
present itself, 1 would prefer purchasing my 
l)arley-sugar through the intervention of an 
agents 

" Of the latter compound, there is a kind whose 
]iidy gold exercises over me a remarkable fas¬ 
cination. It may be that it recals certain 

ringlets, of similar form and hue, that-Well, 

no matter; but she and 1 have eaten marma¬ 
lade from one gallipot—and these arc not things 
to be forgotten. 

No later than yesterdaji, 1 stood gazing irre¬ 
solutely funder pretence of examining a new 
eonee-mill) al a cluster of these amber delicacies, 
('iishrincd in the usual vase of crystal. Suddenly, 
a bright thoughi struck me. Assuming a slight 
ceiigli, I stepped in. • 

“ Have you—have—imythitig lliat’s - tlial’s 
good for—dear mo!—eh—dear me!-—a bad 

ccild ?■—something to-” J jioiuted to my 

throat, groaning. 

The shopman handed me a small box ; hard, 
brown, and sour. 

“ Black-eurraut drops, sir r Hueh recom¬ 
mended.” 

1 knew them, and declined. 

“Dr. J’ilborrow’s Nurses’ .lov, sir. Sugar- 
lozenges, tinctured with magnes-” 

“No, no. 1 wish for something—anything 
yon have, of a softer, more lubricating-—see! 
Such, for inst.auee, as that yellowish substaiiec, 
in the long glass.” 

“Barley-sugar, sir? Yes, sir. How much 
wmdd you jilcasc^ to have, sir ?” 

i may he. mist.akcn, but I fancied fhaf the 
jdiantom of a smile stole over that young man’s 
visage as he. weighed me out a pouud, throwmg 
in a little hit over. • 

Equally fervent, equall? misvy(Tving, has 
been my attachment to lhal jffiase of dra.matic 
^ art known us I’antomime. From the (Jave 
' of Doldrums, to the clowi/s linal summer- 
set, 1 am a captive to the illusive scone; 
homid np with its (fl-tails; laying nj) stores 
of wkdom and prifdcnce I'rom its suggestiv-e 
chang(;s. 

AVliy do I speak of illusion? Intercourse, 
for a eerfain number of years, with the world, 
has placed me in a condition to aver that Punto- 
mim(! is truth—truth ecdoured, comlcused, ela¬ 
borated—but tri^th itself. GoMg(mus Icinples, 
demanding reverence — with men behind, in 
corduroys and dirty shirt-sleeves, })ushing them 
on ; gently heaving seas, the waves (invisible^ 
puucliing each other’s ribs, in,a cloud of .slate- 
eolourcd* dust; baronial castlef, whose noble 
ooeu|)anls must have been coutmit to dwell, 
like cjjrysalids, in the interstices ot the single* 


wall. Clowns, boisterous, mischievous, unscru¬ 
pulous ; liarle(|uins, gay, plausible, A'indictive, 
mysterious; columbiiies, f;ur and fickle; panta¬ 
loons, unlh every attiihute of age, except its 
reverence; even to the lovely Queen of I'liys, 
who, after taking %raceful leave ai tlm close of 
t he introduction, reappears at the gimeral finish, 
slanding on one leg above.a revohingwheel, 
surrounded by a gTccii glare, changing into red, 
and tlicnce uilo mi unpleasant smell. All these 
things, only in a far less honest* fonn, have I 
encountered beyond the wall of a theatre; and 
if it. soothe )ue to sit and witness their repro¬ 
duction, under circumstances whieli can no 
longer betray, who shall censure ? I don’t can; 
whu. To-da.y—fu.st for to-day—1 am ahoy again, 
and my two Itoyish fturcies shall* Itave tiieii' 
amnio range, i will lunch at a })astiTCook’.s, 
ami 1 will snhsequontly attend a pantomime. 
Yet,, hold ! Boys arc gregarious. Is it to re¬ 
new the wllPlesomer pari of youfli, to feast and 
gaze withonl a friend! Whci'c shall 1 sock 
another lad? It occurs to me, in a manner 
so abrupt and fll^uiar, as to ho almost worthy 
of psychologictd analysis—^liad J an hour to 
spare—tliat. itiy excellent, iji-ighhoiirs, i\lr. and 
M rs. 'l^bblethwayte, are spcndiiigtln; CiiristmtiS 
from iiome, untivoidahly leaving Tlirf-e ;ir least of , 
their httle flock behind them. AVliat il'l olttaiu 
them for liie day and evening? 

I looked af my watch, it could not yd. 
be their dinner-time. Hieir young appetites 
must be in the very highest pastry cmiciition. 

1 was at tlie house iu three minup's, re¬ 
questing, with respectful compliments, audience 
of Miss Cavalier, the precenlrcss—:i lady of 
inOnite stiffness and iuexoralne will. 

Rciissurcd by the tidings that Aliss Cavalier 
w'as al)scnt for the day, I made my vv.'y to the 
school-room, and, stilling tiic noisy greetings, 
announced to Nurse Edmonds that I iT([nired 
t he loan of her clnirgcs.* 

ITlcrc was a pause ,of trembling exneota- 
fioii, for nurse looked graver than could )>c 
desired. 

“Missis had hexpressed her wishes as the 
poor little things might have a little hentci-taui- 
inent ; bat, of which kind?” 

“It isn’t a norrery ?” said Mttslor Boblw, 
with a look of dark suspicion. 

1 shook my head. _ * 

“ Nor it isn’t a fillysofieal class-iectarc 
ejaculated Miss Maltie—a tetir iiwimbiidi under 
hei- eyelid, ready, in the event of an affirmative, 
to dim the pretty bRte. , 

1 laughed contemptu'Rusly. 

“Bosh!” said Master "Augustus. “Air. 
Goodbody wouldn’t take us to such rubbish as 
tMk comw to ! But it isn’t ‘ lii'-^truetlvc 
Kiddles’—ch ?” the young gcntlenjau added, 
witli !i slight, diminution of confidrtice. 

“ Nor it threepenny retiding?” said Mtil'in. 

-At the last suggestion there was a sidtdtied 
ljut general groan. , 

“ Vou don’t like readings ?” I asktal, iu 
f^ugned astoiiisliment. 

“ Not when it’s svieh awful (word exprt'-- 
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sive of decomposing matter) as the last,” said 
Master Augustus, firmly. 

“ AVliy, what was it ?” 

“ ‘ Paradise Rewisited,’ sir,” explained nurse. 
“ ‘ r>y a Loaele Poet.’ Ma’amselle hev took 
them to all the four; but tlAy come back quite 
cross and sleepy, and seemed as if they couldn’t 
tell which they was at, last.” 

“No wonder! Hark ye, childrtm! 1 am in¬ 
tending, this day, to revisit Paradise, or what, 
at your age. Somewhat resembled it to me. I 
have promised myself a Christmas Pantomime !” 
(A cry of joy.) “ Fausnig on the way, at a spot 
where, I am given to understand, light refresh¬ 
ments, adapted to juvenile bistes, may be pro- 
. cured, and enjoyed without fear of after conse¬ 
quences. Will you come with me ?” 

Nurse, hesitated to auswer the appealing 
I looks. ' 

j “ If — if ma’amselle should know it -” 

I “ Ma’amscUc shall know it, to-moiiow. Mean- 

I time, I take upon myself the responsibihty.” 
j And, engaging to restore the other three 
j children by a reasonable hour,'•the fourth child 
I carried them off in triumph. 

I Merry as grasshoppers, we made our ^l'ay 
along the most disturbed thoroughfares we 
, could find: Mattie and 1 leachng: the boys 
close at our heels. 1 noticed with secnit. satis¬ 
faction that, in passing any pastrycook’s—and 
we passed not a few—our rear-guard sensibly 
rcla.xed their pace, and even Mattie’s little 
j fingers gave an involunt.ary pressure. At 
length, as we neared a perfect wilderness of 
sweets, the prospect became too maddening, 
and Master Augustus, dashing to the front, 
proposed a halt. 

1 affected to demur, but Mattie’s appealing 
look, and the fragrance wafted forth as we lin¬ 
gered in consultation oii the threshold, resolved 
the question. \\'e entered. Here, as a veteran, 
I deemed some words of caution not mis- 
}»laced. I besought niy ardent levies not to 
tilt blindly at Eath-buns, the major tarts, or 
j great satisfying things of any kind, out to surv'cy 
j the ground, and then, tranquilly, advisedly, com- 
j meiice the attack. 

I The foray lasted so lung, that, in common 
I prudence, 1 was obliged to sound the recal. 

i > The dhmage inflicted on the enemy, e.specially 
I ifi the arm of open tarts, was very considcr- 
I able. I dcclific to mention my own achievc- 
i meats (Generals rarely do), and shall only state 
j that, when my three charges had made their 
computations, there remainbd unaccounted for 
as follows :—One trian{^41ar tart, a Shrewsbury 
cake, three apricot puffs, one chcesc-cakc, and 
a maj^d-of-houour, together with some minor 
matters, and (I think) a glass of cheiry-braudy. 

' For all of ^hlch, notwithstanding the mystery 
that hung evtfr their disappearance, I cheerfully 
‘"*»'paid. 

Fortune had decreed that there was to be no 
)>ause in oi\r dcligtit. A bill suspended in the 
shop had forewaraed us that there was to be at 
one of the larger theatres a moraing perform¬ 
ance of the Grand Christmas Pantomime, corm 


mencing at two o’clock. Just time. We should 
not want any dinner ? Eh ? 

Master Augustus having requested, in the 
name of the poi-ty, that the meal in question 
might not be mentioned in their hearing for a 
week, we set forth. 

Capital places! A brilliant house! Eeau- 
tiful red glare—so different from the mere sun¬ 
shine we had quitted! A crowd of ha.t)py 
children, from six years old to seventy, settling 
themselves in their places for three hours’ cease¬ 
less enjoyment. For our parts, we gave our¬ 
selves up wholly to the scene: Muttiw-alone 
looking a little grave, and casting so many 
nervous ghuiccs in a certain direction, that 1 
•was induced to inqiiire the reason. 

It seemed that the figure of a lady in a neigh¬ 
bouring box, whose back was towards us, had 
forcibly recalled that of Miss Cavalier. 

Could it be herself ? 

Oh no, no. Mattie considered that was impos¬ 
sible ! Miss Cavalier (I gathered from my little 
friend’s remarks) was rather Miss Puritan in the 
matter of theatres, neither attending them her¬ 
self, nor willingly permitting anybody else to do 
so. Fiu’themtore, she regarded the half million 
of her fellow-Christiamj wdio, directly or iutli- 
reetly, made their bread by these nnhallowed 
institutions (not to mention the several millions, 
from her sovereign downw'ard, who derived 
solace and amusement from them), as in the 
most imminent spiritual peril: evincing alto¬ 
gether views of the most elevated kind, and 
charity of that comprehensive nature w'hich is 
usually found to characterise such an intelli¬ 
gence. 

The rising of the curtain at this juncture 
banished all remembrance of the accidental 
resemblance, and the possible scolding on the 
morrow, it had brouglit into Mattie’s mind. 

I am not gomg into minuic detail. Enough 
that what succeeded surpassed our most san¬ 
guine anticipations, .and even the foreshadow 
iugs*t)f the bill itself, which was not framed 
with dillidcnce. Let me simply record (hat 
the opening scene was even more gloomy 
and depressing than usual. It was (he abode 
of an individual «f doubtful sex, Mr. (or 
Mrs.) Auliquil.y, who, in addition to keejiing 
an old curiosity shop, dabbled slighlly in dra¬ 
matic literature:‘ his (or her) present distress * 
arising from the tightness of the fairy market, 
with reference to subjects for a pantomime. 
Need it be related that, 'in the momept. of 
supreme despondency, a square black pitfal 
opened, and, after a slight delay, suggestive of 
the coming fairy stopping to tie tier shoe, 
that aerial being stcjiped upon the stage, and pre¬ 
sented Antiquity with all that wus needed, in 
the form of new and enlarged edition of 
Jack the Giant Killer. The hicrc mention of 
that familiar name elicited from us a burst of 
involuntary applause, and when the scene 
changed to the humble but cheerful dwelling 
of—how shall i describe him ? Jack the elder 
—we resettled ourselves, as in preparation for 
.events of thr illin g interest. 
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Pantomime corrects history, and, whereas wc 
had always been instructed that Jack’s first 
victim was eighteen feet liigh, and resided in 
a cavern commodiously situated on the top of 
St. Michael’s Mount, wc now found that he 
began with a little stunted victim of ten feet 
and a half, who liad no ostensible residence at 
all. That Jack’s departure on this errand was 
celebrated by a ball,'m which sixty young ladies, 
in light and brief habiliments, formed some very 
pretty tableaux—caused ns no more surprise 
than'it did the elder John, who sat arid smoked 
the wMc; for, but little is known of Cornish do¬ 
mestic life in the days of King Arthur, and this 
plcasmg demonstration might have filled the 
place of what w'ould now nave been a public 
dinner. 

Such a hop-o’-my-thumb as wc have described 
gave the intrepid Jack, as might be expected, 
very bttle trouole. His head (he had but one), 
was quickly on the roa^ to Lyonnesse—a,s, 
now-a-days, one places a remarkable slnrgeon 
at the foot of royalty. But the next giant 
was a totally diflerent. affair. His heaels were 
three in number. His stulurc was variously 
estimated from cighlecn to twAity-four feci. 
His temper was irascible, bis appetite with¬ 
out limit. That this terrible monster was on 
the move, was rendered nianif(!st by the nu¬ 
merous rustics who, with countenances pale 
and elongated, passed with long st rides tteross 
the stage, or huddled in terrified groups at the 
wing. It subsequently heeaine known that 
Gorgibustcr’s appetite \va,s, this morning, singu¬ 
larly keen: he having breakfiisted early, and 
slenderly, on a single ox. Furthermore, lie was 
known especially to desire; human flesh, having 
but recent.ly devoured tw'o-thirds of a school 
who had been permitted, by an Liidiscrcet usher, 
to bathe near his dwelling. Some of the parents 
having remonstrated. Jack had been appealed 
to, and hence his [ircseiit onteiprise. 

It has been a point of nmcli dispute among 
modern writers, whether giants roared. •J'his 
one did. A low rumbling sound, uicreasing in 
volume at every utteranee, announced the mon¬ 
ster’s approach. Music of a colossalliature ac¬ 
companied the sound of mighty steps, wliich— 
had there been such an instrument near—we 
might have attribute to the,big drum—and 
** Gorgibustcr floundered on the 'scene. 

As he was the largest, so w^as he the most 
complete and workabft giant 1 had ever seen. 
His k’gs displayed Us much tractability as if 
their lower fathom or so had been cast in the 
mould of nature, not of art.. His heads were on 
the best possible terms, and, but for the pecu¬ 
liarity of the eyes being situated in the chin, and 
the nose on the forehead^might have been called 
human. Moreover, those eyes»(bebig practi¬ 
cable) admitted of being winked ; and the very 
first wink the giant gave was the signal for a 
demonstration wc had not expected. The giani 
w'as accosted by stentorian voiqps as " George!” 
was offered the compliments «f the season, 
was congratulated on his growth and gene¬ 
rally /obust appearance, and was. otherwise 


greeted so much in the style of an old ac¬ 
quaintance, that I referred to the bill for infor¬ 
mation, and thereby discovered that the vital 
principle of the giant was composed of Mr. 
George 11. Bungavc, renowned for feats of 
strength and conuc'jbiustrelsy. 

The giant did not always roar. He spoke 
in colloquial tones, and tlirew some light 
upon another mysterious question, by frankly 
admitting that, with regard to “fee—faw—fum ’’ 
neither he (Gorgibustcr) nor anf of his bre¬ 
thren, had the remotest idea what was intended 
to be conveyed by those remarkable expres¬ 
sions. 

I have dwelt long upon this giant—for the 
truth is, we liked him—wc took to him. He was 
not the furious ill-bred monster w^ had been 
taught to expect. Humour had behed liim. 
Gay, frank, geniid, he showed himsid.f possessed 
of the most attractive social attributes. He 
sang, he jestfid, he actually—though at the cost, 
we feared, of much pain and we.ariucss~shuffled 
through the sailom’ hompipe: using his vicarious 
legs with as mudfcpirit as though wicker-work 
were instinct with life. His very club—formed 
of timbpr which possessed the rare and curious 
property of collapsing, when brought into con- ' 
tact with any hard substance—partook of its J 
master’s yielding and peaceable ilisposition. And j 
as for his appetite—when it is remembered | 

that he had three mouths to feed, and some ; 
twenty feet of stowage-room demanding freight, j 
I aflirm that it Wiis by no means inordinate. j 

'W'ith regret wc witnessed the fate, of this sa 
young and happy giant! In the bright, iieyday 
of life—in the flower of appetite, jdways ))eckish, 
yet never voracious—he was cut off liy that un¬ 
fair weapon. Jack’s sword of sharpness; re- ! 
tirmg into his own stomach, so as to admit of de- = 
ea))itation, his three heads were cut. off; and,with 1 

faces wholly unchanged, beaming and winking ! 
as in life, wmre transmitted to the king. An j 
adjuration to the prostrate trunk from the gal- ; 
lery, to ri.se and give them “ Hot codlings,” was i 
treated with "the contempt it deserved, and in a > 
few minutes wc were in the full swing .and riot i 
of the harlequinade. 

Glorious was the fun. Wc were fortunate in 
our clown, ilore accomplished fooling was 
never seen, since the sun of Folly went down, • 
in Grimaldi. All four of us, exhausted witll 
laughter, were taking advantage o^ a moment’s 
pause in the hurry of events, to ^eaii back and 
wipe our brows, when Mattie uttered an ex¬ 
clamation. FollowiTig the direction of her cye;^, 
my own fell, astonishcd,*upou the lady to whom 
our attention had alretuly been directed. She 
had turned round, and w.as leaning foyvard, 
flushed wWi excitement, and devouring fhe j 
scene with the uiterest of a child ofien. Miss 
Cavalier! * 1 

Our paiiies subsequently met in the pass.'^gc, 't 
Miss Cavalier walking between an old gentle- j 

isan with a pleasant face and rcv,prcnd grey ! 

iicad, and a luir lady, who seemed to be his 
^ughter. As I boldly presented my' charges, 
Aliss Cavalier blushed and smiled. 
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" Kind friends — over-persuaded — couldn’t 
leave—-pleasant spectacle—^sucli bappy faces.” 
Some such murmurs readied my ear, as I put 
j my little companions into the carriage, and 
I their preceptress, following, waved me a sweet 
! adieu. 

! There was no scolding on the morrow. 


MISERY. 

I. 

’Twas neitlicr day nor night, but both together, 
Mix’d in ii iniuldy smudge of London -weather, 

And tile dull pouring of perpetual 

Biin rain was vague, and vast, and over all. 

She .stray’d on through the rain, and through the 
mud, ' 

That did the slop-fed filmy city flood, 

Meekly unmindful as are wretclies wdie, 

Accustom’d to discoinfortings, jjursue 
Their paths scarce conscious of the more or less 
Of misery mingled with eacli da^ distress. 

Albeit the ghostly rag, too thin w call 
Even the bodily remnant of a shawl 
(Mere lie.sps of holes to one another stitch’d), 

I That tightly was about her shoulders twitch’d; 

As at each step the fretful cough, in vain 
f By its voxt victim check’d, brake loose again 
-And shiver’d througli it, dripping drop by drop, 
j Contrived the flaccid pettico.-it to sop 
I With the chill surcharge of its oozy welt. 

I The mud was everywhere. It .seem’d to melt 
I Out of the grimy houses, trickling dow^n 
j Those hi-ickwork Wocks that at each other fro-wn, 

! Unsociable, though squeez'd and jamm’d so close 
j Together ; nil monotonously moro.se, 

) And claiming eacli, behind his iron rail, 

I The smug importance of a j)rivate jail. 

I i It seem’d to stuff tho blurr’d and spongy sky, 
j To clog tile slimy streets, and fiercely try 
I To climb the door-steps, ^ilind with spatter’d liltli 
j The dismal lamps, and spew out its .sick spilth, 

! At unawares, from hidinjf-places, known 
I In dark street-corners to its spite alone. 

I She stray’d on through the mud: 'twas nothing 
j new! 

And through the rain—the rain? it was mud too! 
TIkj woman still was young, and Nature meant, 
j Doubtlt's.s, she should be fair ; but that intent 
Hunger, in haste, Iiad marr’d, or toil, or both. 

Tlierc was no colour in tlie quiet mouth, 

Nor fulness ; ytt it had a ghostly grace 
Pathetically ptHp. T’ e thin young face 
Was interpenetrated tenderly' 

Witli soft significance. The \jarm bro-wn eye 
A’ld warm brown hair hjjd gentle gleams. Per¬ 
ch anco 

Those gracious tricks of gesture and of glance. 

Those ^dear and innocent arts—a woman’.s ways 
Of'-ivearing pretty looks, and winning pKiisc, « 

The plcasanjpess of pleasing, and the skill, 

Were native ta-this woman—woman still, 

• Thmigh woman wither’d. There’s a last degree 
Of mi.sery that is sexless wholly. She 
Wa.s yet what ye are—mothers, sisters, wives. 

That arc so Sweet and lovely in our lives ;— • 

A woman still, for all her wither’d look, 
j Even as a faded flower shut in a book , 

Is still a flower. 


n. 

Dark darker grows. The lamps 
Of London, flaring through tho foggy damps, 

Glare up and down the grey streets ghostily, 

And the long roaring of loud wheels rolls by, 

The huge hump-shouldar’d bridge is reach’d. She 
st<q]s. 

The shadowy stream beneath it slides, and drops 
With sulky sound between the arches old. 

She eyed it from the parapet. The cold 
Clung to her, creeping up the creepy strotun. 

The enormous city, like a madman’s dream, 

Full of strange hummings and unnatural glwe. 

Beat on her brain. Some Tempter whispern, 

“ There 

Is quiet, .and an end of long distress. 

Leap down! leap in ! One anguish more or less 
In this tense tangle of tormented souls 
God keeps no strict account of. 'fhe stream rolls 
For ever and for ever. Death is swift, 

And easy.” 

Then soft shadows seem’d to lift 
Long arm.s out of the streaming dark below, 
Wooingly waving to her. 

But, ah, no, 

Ah, no! she is still afraid of them to-niglit, 

Those plausible familiars. Die'? wliat right 
Is hers to die '?-^a mother and a wife. 

Whose love hath given In stages to life! 

The voices of the shadow,? make reply, 

“ Woman, No right to live is Right to die. 

Wh.at right to live—which means, What riglit to 
eat 

(What tliou hast ceased to earn) the bread and 
meat 

'rhat’s not enough for nil—what unearii’d right 
Hast thou to say, ‘ I choose to Hue f ” 

With might 

Tho mocking shadows mounted as tliey sjmke. 
Nearer and clearer; and their voices broke 
Into a groan that mingled with the roar 
Of T.ondon, growing louder evermore 
Wil li multitudes of moaning.? from belovr. 
Mysterious, wrathful, miserable. 

“All, no, 

Ah, no ! For Willie w.aits for me at homo. 

And will not sleep all niglit till I am come. 

”ri.s late . .^ . but there were hope.s of work to do: 

I waited, tUougii in Vain. Ab, if he knew ! . . , 

And how to meet to-morrow . .. 

A drunken man 

Stumbled against her, stared, and J.hen began 
To troll a tavern stave, witjji husky voice 
(The subject coarse, the language strong, not choice), 
And, humming, reel'd away. >■ 

Upstream’d again 

The voices of the shadows, in disdain: 

“ A mother ? and a wife ? Ill-gotten name.? 

Filch’d from earth’s blisses to increase its shames I 
What right liav^ breadle^s mothers to give birth 
To breadless babies? Children iheant for mirth, 

And motherhood for rapture, and the bli.-is 
Of wifeliood crowning womanhood, tho kiss 
(5f lips, whose kissing melts two lives in one:— 
What right was tlf.nc, forsooth, because the sun 
Is sweet in June, and blood beats high in youth. 

To claim those blessings ? claim’d, what right, for- 
sooth, , 


I 
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To change them into curses, craving love, 

Who lackcst bread ? There is no room above 
Earth’s breast for amorous paupers. Creep below. 
And hide thyself from failure!" 

“ Is it so 

She murmur’d, “ even so! and yet.... dear heart, 
I meant to comfort theel” Then with a start, 

“ And lie is sick, poor man! No work to day ., .. 
No work to-morrow .... And the rent to pay . . . . 
And two small mouths to feed.” . . . 

Three tiny elves. 

As ]4pmp as Puck, at all things, and themselves, 
Laughing, ran by her in the rain. They were 
Chubby and rosy-cheek'd, with golden hair 
Tossing behind (two girls, a boy); they held 
Each other’s hands, and so contrived to weld 
Their gladnc-ssos in one. No rain, though chill, 
Could vex their joyous ignorance of ill. 

Tlien, sorrowfully, her thoughts began to stray 
Ear out of Lonilon, many a mile away 
Among the meadows: , 

In green Ilertford-sbirc, 

When lanes are white with May, the wreathing 
briar 

Wafts sweet thoughts to our spirits, if w'e pass 
Eetween the hedges, and the hn{)py gra.s.s 
Beneath is sprinkled wilti the o’erblown Icave.s 
Of wild white roses. lu the long long eves 
The cuckoo calls from every glimmering bower 
And lone dim-lighted glade. The small cliurch 
tower 

Smile.s kindly at the village underneath. 

Ah, God! once more to smell the rose.’s breath 
Among tlio.so cottage gardens! Tlicre's a field 
Vast the hill-farm, hard by the little weald, 

Wa.s first to fill with cowslips every j’ear; 

Tlio childien used to jilay there. Could one hear 
Onca more that merry brook that leaves the leas 
(Juiet at eve, but through the low birch-trees 
Is ever noisy ! Then at nutting-time 
The wood.s arc gayer than even in tlieir prime ; 

And aftcrw.'irds, lhere'.s something—hard to tell— 
Full of home-feelings in the healthy smell, 

Wide over all the red plough'd uplands spread 
Ei om burning weeds, what time the woods aft dead. 

“ We were so young! We loved each other so! 

All, yet . . . if one conld live the winter tlirongli 
(And winter's rvorst is o’er in March) . . . Who 
l-nows ? * 

Tile times might mend." 

Then through her thoughts uprose 
The inonacing image of the imminent need 
Of this bleak night. • 

” “ Two little months to feed! 

No work ! . . . and Willie sick!. . . and how to p.ay 
To-morrow’s rent 

She pluck'd herself away 
From the bewildering river, and again 
Stray’d onwards, onwardS, throng^ the endless rain 
Among the endloSs atrcet.s, with rveary gait 
And dreary lieart, trailing di.scousolate 
A draggled skirt with feeble feet slipshod. 

'The sky seem’d one vast bbackness without God, * 
Or, if a^od, a god like some thdt here 
Be gods of earth, who, missing lo?e, choose fear 
I'ot henchman, and so rule a multitude 
They,huve subdued, but never understood. • i 


The roaring of the wheels began anew. 

And London down its dismal vortex drew 
This wandering minion of the misery 
Of millions. 

• ou 

Grey and grisly ’neath this sky 
Of bitter darkness gleam’d the long blind wall 
Of that grim institute we English call 
The poor-house. 

We build house* for our poor, 
Pay poor-rates, do our best, indeed, to cure 
Tlieir general sickness by all .special ways, 
if not successful, still de.serving praLse, 

Bec.auao implying (which, for my part, I 
Applaud intensely) tliat society 
Is answerable, as a whole, to man , 

(Ay, and to Clirist, since self-styled Christian!) 

For bow the poor it brings to birth may fare. 
Though some French folks count this ift chief the 
afifair 

Of government, which pays for its mistakes 
To revolution, when grim hunger breaks 
Ilis social fetter sometimes. Still, remains 
Tills fact, a sail|pie,—spite of all our pains. 

The poor increase among us faster still 
Than means to feed them, though we tax the till 
To cram the alms-hox. Which is passing strange, 
Seeing that this England in the world’s wide range 
Banks wealthiest of the nations of the earth. 

But thereby bangs a riddle, which is worth 
The solving some day, if we can. That’s all. 

This woman, passing by that poor-house wall, 
Shudder'd and thought. . . . No matter! ’ttvas a 
(hoiir/hl 

Only that made her shudder, till she caught 
Her foot against a heap of something strange. 

And wet, and soft, which made that shudder change 
To one of physical terror. 

'Twas as though 

The multitudinous mud, to scare her so, 

Had heap’d itself into a hideous heap, 

Not human, sure, yet living. Witli a creep, 

Til® thing, whate’er it w5a, her chance foot sjuirn’d 
Began to move, like liunltid earth upturn’d 
By a snouted mole, disturb’d ; or else, suppose 
A swarm of feeding flics, when cluster’d clo.se 
About a lump of c.arrioii, or a hive 
Of brown-bac'.k’d hoes. It seem’d to be alive 
After this fashion ... a collective mass 
(if movement, making from the life it has. 

Or seems to have, in common, though so small, 

A sort of monstrous individual. 

For, from the inward to the outwa»l mov^d, 

The hideous lump heaved slowly ; /lowly shoved 
I.a 3 ’er after laj'or of soak’d and rotting rags 
On each side, down^t, to the sloppj' flags. 

Beneath its headless bujk; thus making space 
For tlie upthrusting of the (;reatnre’.i face, 

Or creature’s self, whnte’cr that might have been. 
Whence suddenly emerging—to be seen, 

Oi^ mustamaginc, ratlicr than to see, 

Since it look'd nowhere, neither seem’i^to be 
Surprised, or even conscious—therev-vas thrust 
(As though it came up thus because it must, 

And not because it would) a human head. 

With sexless countenance, that neither said 
•" To mull, nor woman ... I belong l!b j’oa,” 

But seem’d a fearful mixture of the two 
^TTniled in a failure horrible 
: Of features, meant for human yon might tell 
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By just so much as their lean wolfishness 
Contrived more intense meaning to express 
Than hunger-heated eye or snarling jaw 
Of any real wolf. 

Stricken with awe, 

The woman, only very poor indeed, 

Eecoil’d before that creature past all need. 

And past all help, too,'being past all hope. 

For stern and stark, against the stoli<l cope 
Of the sad, rainy, and enormous night 
That sexless face had fix’d itself upright 
At once, and, as it were, mechanically. 

With no surprise; as much as to imply 
That it had done with this world everywhere, 

And thenceforth look’d to Heaven; yet look’d not 
there 

With any sort of hope, or thankfulness 
For things expected, hut in grim distress, 

From the mere want of gazing constantly 
On darkness. 

London’s life Went roaring, by, 

And took no notice of this thing at all. 

It seem’d a heap of mud against the wall. 

And if it were a vagrant .... waU ? Why, there 
The poor-house stands. The things its affair. 

Not yours, nor mine ; who pay the rates when duo, 
And trust in God, as all good Christians do. , 

And yet, if you or I had pass’d that way, 

And noticed (which we did not so, I say. 

Not ours the fault!) the creature crouching there, 

I swear to you, O brother, and declare. 

For my part, on my conscience, that, although 
I never yet was so opprest, I know. 

By instant aw'e of any king or queen. 

Prelate or prince, whate’er the chance hath been. 

As to have felt my heart’s calm beating stopp’d. 

Or my knees falter, yet I must have dropp’d 
(Ay, and you too, friend, whom my heart knows 
well) 

In presence of that unapproachable, 

Appalling majesty of misery; 

Lifting its pale-faced protest to the sky 
Silently against you, and me, no doubt. 

And all the others of this social rout, 

That calls itself fine names in modern books. • 


rv. 

The woman, stone cold ’neiith the stony looks 
Of this rag-robed Medusa, shrank away 
Abasht; not daring, at the first, to say 
Such words as, meant for comfort, might have been 
‘ Too much like insult to that grim-faced queen 
Or‘king, whiche’er it was, of wretchedness. 

Her own much i^ery seem’d so much less 
Than this, flung clewn before her, by God sent, 

It may have been, for her admonishment. 

But, at the last, she timidly drew near. 

And’ whisper’d faintly in thei'creature’a car, 

“ Have you no home ?” 

No look even made reply; 
Much led., a word. But on the stolid sky, 

The stolid face stared ever. 

•’ “ Are yon cold ?” 

sort of inward creepy movement roll’d 
The rustled rags. And still the stolid face 
Perused the stolid sky. Perhaps the case 
Supposed was too self-evident to claim 
More confirmation than what creeping came 
To crumble those chill rags; subsiding soon, 

As though to be unnoticed were a boon. 


All kinds of notice having proved unkind. 

Such creatures as men hunt are loth to find 
The hole discover’d where they hide; and when 
By chance you stir them out of it, they then 
Make haste to feign to be already dead. 

Hoping escape that way.. 

The woman said, 

More faintly’, “Are you hungry ?” 

There, at once 

Finding intensest utterance for the nonce. 

With such a howl’twould chill your blood to hear. 
The wolf.jaws wail’d out, “ Hungry? ha, look here I” 
And, therewith, fingers of a skeleton claw, * 
Tearing asunder those foul rags, you saw 
.... Was it a woman’s breast ? It might be so. 
It look’d like nothing human that I know. 

She whose faint question such shrill response woke, 
Stood stupified, stunu’d, sick. 

V. 

( Just then there broke 
Down the dim street (and any sound, just then, 
Shaped from the natural utterance of men 
To still that echoed howl, had brought relief 
To her sick senses) a loud shout—“Stop thief! 

Stop thief!” . . j . 

A man rush’d ty those women—rush’d 
So vehemently by them, that ho brush’d 
Their raggedness together ; as he pass’d. 

Dropp’d something on the pavement, and was fast 
AV’rapp’d in the rainy vapours of the night. 

That, in a moment, smear’d him out of sight, 

And, in a moment after, lot emerge 
The trampling crowd; which, all in haste to urge 
Its honest chase, swept o’er those women twain, 
Kegardless, and rush’d on into the rain, 

Leaving them both upon the slippery flags. 

Bruised, trampled, rags in colloquy with rags, 

And so—alone. 

VI. 

Meanwhile the wolfish face. 
Resettled to its customary place, 

Was staring as before into the sky, 

Stolid. * The other woman heavily 
Gather’d herself together, bruised, in pain, 

Half rose up, slipp’d on something, and again 
Sank feebly back upon her hand. 

'■ But now. 

What new emotion shakes her ? Doth she know 
What this is, that her fingers on the stone 
Have felt, and, feeling, close so fiercely on ? 

This pocket-book ? with gold enougU within 
To feed .... Ah, God.' and must it be a sin 
To keep it? Were it possible t«.pay 
With what its very robber flings away 
For bread . . . bread! . . . bread! . . . and still 
not starve, yet still 
Be honest ? . . . . 

“ Were one doing very ill. 

If ... . One should pray j. . . . if one co«W pray’, 
that’s sure, , 

The strength wouJd come. My (Jod! we are so 
poor! 

So poor .... ’tis terrible! To understand 
Su& things, one should be loam’d, and have at 
'■ hand , 

Ever so many good religions books, 

•And texts, and things. And then one starves. It 
’looks ■ ’ ■ • 
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So like a godsend. What doth the Book say 
About ‘ the Hons, roaring, seek their prey’ ? 

And ‘the young ravens’? ‘Ye are more than 
these.’ 

Ah, but one starves, though!” 

Crouch’d upon her knees, 
She dragg’d herself up close against the vrall, 

And counted the gold pieces. 

“ Food for all ? 

Us four ? And that makes five. The rent to pay 
To-morrow? Give me strength, dear God, to pray 
‘ Thy will be done’! . . . What if it were God’s 
will 

That o» should keep it, . . . since one finds it ? 
Still 

Have bread to eat? . . . till one can work, of 
course. 

Why else should God have sent it ? AVhich is worse, 
To starve, or . . . ’Tis as long as it is broad. 

“ And then, consider this, I pray, dear God ! 

Two little mouths already—and no bread. 

And my poor man this three ijays sick in bed; 

And no more needlework, it seems, for me 
’Till times turn round. Who knows when that 
will be? 

Dear God, consider yet again .... That’s four 
To feed already. Then a fifth ? On%more ! . . . 
However can we eke it out ? Ah, me, 

God’s creatures to be left lii^ this! J ust see 
How thin she is!” 

Her hands about the thing 
They clutch’d began to twitch. Still fingering 
The gold convulsively, again she thought. 

Or tried to think, of lessons early taught. 

Easy to learn once, in the village school. 

When to be honest seem’d the simple rule 
For being hapi)y, and of many a text 
That task’d old Sundays; growing more perplext, 
As, more and more, her giddy memory made 
Haphazard catches at the words. 

“Who said, 

‘ Therefore I say unto yotf (ah! ’twere sweet), 

‘ Have no thought for your lives, what ye shall 
eat’ 

(If that were possible), ‘nor what to wear.’ 

Have no tfwuffht f that should mean, then, have^no 
care ! 

‘ Your Father knoweth of what things ye need 
Before ye ask.’ . . . ‘ The morrow shall take heed 
For its own things.’ . . . And. still ’tis sure He 
bade 

The people pray, ‘ Give us our daily bread’; 

(fnd elsewhere, ‘Ask, and ye shall have’! And yet 
One starves, I say. , 

“Ay! ‘They that have shall get,’ 
That’s somewhere too, antt*nearer fact, no doubt. 

If the r«h knew what tfi^poor go without 
Sometimes! They do their best for us, that’s sure. 
But still, the poor .... they are so very poor ! 

‘ Whoever giveth to the least of these 
Giveth to me.’ Why one can give with ease 
What fs one’s own .... when anything's one’s 
own. • 

Ha! whose is this ? - There is no owffer known. 

God sent it here. Whose is it now ?” 

..... She stopp’d 

And trembled. And the tempting treasure dropp’d 
From her frfint hand. • 

She scratch’d it up again, 
And crio^ “ Mine, mine! be it the devil’s^ain 


Or God’s good gift. Sure, what folks mmf, folks 
may. 

And folks must live.’’ 

She gazed out every way 
Along the gloomy street. In desert land, 

To tempted saints mailtlnd was more at hand 
Than now it seem’d to this poor spirit pent 
In populous city. 


Hurriedly she bent 

Above her grim companion, in whose ear 
She mutter’d hoarse and quick, “ Make haste! see 
here! 

There’s bread enough for all of us. Get up! 

Quick, quick; and come away. To-night we'll 
sup,— 

To-morrow we’ll not starve .... anotlfer day, 
Another .... and then, let come what come 
may. 

Off! ofi!” 

Nd answer. 

To the stolid sky 

The stolid face was turn’d immovably. 

The sky was dark: JJie face was dark. The face 
And sky were silent both; you could not trace 
The faintest gleam of light in the dark look 
Of either.» 

Vehemently the woman shook 
That miserable mass of rags. It let 
Itself be shaken ; did not strive to get 
Up or away ; said nought. A worried rat 
So lets itself be shaken by a cat 
Or mastifi) when the vermin’s back, ’tis clear. 

Is snapp’d, and there’s no more to feel or fear. 

“ Oh, haste!’’ 

No answer. 

“It is late, late! Come!” 

No answer. 

Those lean jaws were lock’d and dumb. 
Then o’er the living woman’s face there spread 
Ueath’s hue reflected. 

“ Late ? loo late !” she said. 
“0 Heaven, to die tA MS.'” ^ 

• a broken wail. 

She turn’d and fled fust, fast. 

Fled whither? 


Through the thick vagueness of the vaporous night, 
From the dark alley, with a clouded light 
Two rheumy, raelanchol)' lampions flare. 

They are the eyes of the police. , 

In there, 

Down the dark archway, through the greasy door. 
Passionately pushing past the lliree or four 
Complacent constables fliat cluster’d round 
A costermonger, in the gutftr found 
Incapably, but combatively, drunk. 

The woman hurried. Through the doorway slunk 
A peaky, pim^i’d-up cliild with frighten’d face,*' 
Important witne.ss in some murder-case 
About to come before the magistrate 
To-morrow. At a dingy table sat 
The slim in.spector, spectacled, severe, 

^lapidly writing. 

• In a sort of fear 

Of seeing it again, she shut her eyes 
Arqjl flung it down there. With sedate surprise 
'Jibe man look’d up. 
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. , . . “ Because I do not know 
The owner, sir,” she said. “ A while ago 
I found it. And there’s money in it—much. 

Oh, so much money, sir 1” 

A hnng^ touch 

Of the defeated tempter made her wince 
To see him count it. Such a short while since 
She, too, had done the same. 

“ Your name ? Address ?” 
She gave the.a. Easy, from the last, to guess 
■Their wretchedness who dwelt in such a place. 

The shrewd and practised eye pcru.scd her face 
Contented, not surprised; for they that see 
Crime oftenest, oftenest, too, see honesty 
Where mo.st of us would seldom look for it, 
cOr lind it -yith surprise—in rags, to wit. 

“ Honest and poor. Deserves a large reward. 

No doubt there’ll be one.” 

“ Ah, the times, are hard. 

So hard, God help us all; and, sir, indeed 
We are so poor. Two little mouths to feed.. 

If we could only get some work to do!” 

“ Ah, married ? out of work ? and children two ? 
Mem. Let the owner know, if found. Good 
night.” 

But still she stood there. He had turn’d to write. 
She stood and eyed him with a dreary eye. 

And did not move. He look’d up presently. 

“Not gone yet'? Eh.!* What more i’” 

“And, sir,” she said, 

“ There’s by the poor-house will a woman dead. 
There was no room witliin, sir, I suppose; 

Tfiore arc so many of them. Heaven knows. 

’Tis hard for such as we to understand 
How such things liappeu in a Christian land,” 

Her face twitch'd, and her cough grow tierce 
again, 

As she pass’d out into the night and rain. 

--—-V-- 

THE I’AllISII PARLIAMENT. 

Tw’icf: a ^car a biislllng person of out-door 
aspect — tins characteristic l)cing mauifested 
chiefly ill Ids hat, wliicli is strongly suggestive 
of ail instrument for measuring the rainfall— 
knocks a treble knock at my door (he gives one 
over, as indicating a cut above the post) and 
leaves a paper, wliicb, on perusal, I find to be 
the Queen’s hiU for governing me, judging me, 
figlitiiig for Inc, and, gcuenUly ('witli a ilag 
u liieh has braved, a tliousiwid yeans and a little 
.over, flic battle and tbg, breeze), protecting my 
interests, both at home and abroad. 

Twice a year, also, another bustling person, 
cr^pwiyiid with a hydrometer, knocks a treble 
knock—^not to be confounded wifn ibc post 
eitlier—an 1 leaves a paper, wliieh, on perusal, I 
find to be the Parish’s bul for pavuig mo, lighting 
me, draimiig me, policing me, causing mo to 
love my poor neiglibour—-not by <uiy means as 
myself—and for various other services of a 
kindred nature. 

In the first pride of being a householder, J 
did not greatly trouble myself about these little 


bills. I did not examine the items, but paid the 
totals at once—much sooner than there was any 
necessity for, as I have since found—and was 
proud to think that I was a taxpayer and rate¬ 
payer. When a leading article m a newspapet 
said " Taxpayers of Great Britain,” I felt that I 
was one of the important and responsible class 
addressed. When bills in the shop windows of 
the High-street bore the heading, “ Meeting of 
tlie Eatepavers of the Parish of St. Sniffens,” I 
was proudly conscious that I was entitled to 
attend that meeting and take part in its debbe- 
rations; when I saw a regiment of cav&iry ride 
up tlic road every morning for exercise, I derived 
considerable self-importance from the reflection 
that tliosc magnificent men and beasts owed 
some dcCTce of their magnificence to me a tax¬ 
payer. nlien I saw a street in my neighbour¬ 
hood being taken up—whicb was often—1 
was gratified to think that the pariours owed 
some portion of their wages to me as a rate¬ 
payer. 

But man soon becomes indifferent to Ihc 
most priceless privileges, ijmckly grows accus¬ 
tomed to tlie highest dignities. I got used to 
the glory of oeiiig a taxpayer of Great Britain, 
uiul equally so to the dLstiuction of being 
addressed as a ratepayer of the parish of bt. 
SiLill'ciis. 1 was not so ready to pay tlie little 
bills jircsenled to me by tlie. Queen and the 
J’arlsh. J got into the way of t.elling the Queen 
and the I’arisb to call again io-niorrow, or some 
time next week. 

It‘ is not luitil be feels the burden of the 
cbarge.s that ai'C laid upon liim, that a man 
begins to examine bis bills, and closely inspect 
tlie items. It then becomes a very bnpoiiaut 
object to sec that he is not charged too miieb, 
and that he gets his money’s wortli f'tr his 
money. I began, at last, to overhaul the. bills 
presented to me by the Queen and the I’arisli, 
and a very cursory examination of tlieir re¬ 
spective demands suggested matter for serious 
refle'etion and consideration. The first thing 
that strikes me on comparing the two account.s, 
is tlie disfiroportion which they lii'ar t.o each 
other. 'Ihc rari.sh, for merely local services, 
charges me five times as much as tin; Queen 
asks from me (directly, at least), for governing 
that cnqiive upon wfiich the sun never .sets. 
Put indirect taxes out of the question, and 
say, for example, that I am one of tlie mimerons 
class of persons in this'‘jipish of St. Snill'ens 
wdio let lodghiga. Here, then, is the biH whieli 
the Queen presents to me twice a year: 

s. d. 

Howso Tax .. ... 16 10^ 

Property Tax. 11 6 

• '£1 8 

Tlic property tax is reimbursed to me by the 
landlord, so that I have to pay only sixteen 
shillings and ’enpence-halfpenny every six 
months, or anunally, the sum of one pound thir¬ 
teen and ninepenoe. 

Now for the biU presented by the Pari ih: 
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Poor, Coanty, Burial BoarJ, Police <1. 

Rate, &C. . at 1 2 

Lighting Rato . 

General Rate : 

For the Maintenance and Repair of 
Roads and Footways, Cleansing, 

VTaterhig, amd other Purposes ... 0 f>| 

For Payment of Interest on Bond 
Debts of, and Compensation to 
Officers of, Extinct Paving Trusts 0 1 

1 11^ 

i Oncwshilling and clcvenpence-halfpctuiy on 
1 every pound of the sum at whicli I am rated, 
gives a total of about four pounds tcu. To tliis 
there are to be added the sowers’ rale, at threc- 
i lialf[icnce, and the metropolitan main drainage 
rate, at twopence in tbe pound, bringing tlic 
whole amount for tbe half year to somewhere 
about five pounds ten. 

Thus, then, for the ycar^I pay: 

To the Qncen . £ 1 13 9 

To the Parish . 11 o 0 

If I add income tax, and all the indirect iaxes 
1 pay on tea, sugar, wine, and *1110 like, the 
I Queen’s bill will undoubtedly be heavier than 
' the bill of the Parish ; hut it will not b(.' so I'orij 
heavy in proportion to the services rendered. 

Now, it is not my jiurpose to eoinplain of 
tliis. It is possible that the charges made U]ion 
me liy the Parish are just and equitable, and that 
! the jiroportion wliich they bear to i.he Queen's 
i taxes is perfectly rea,soiiable. Put what sfrike.s 
j me as odd, is, that we should all look so shaiqi 
I after the administration of the Queen, while we 

I scarcely trouble ourselves lo inquire how the 

I Parisb manages our affairs, or wbat lieconies of 
j the money which we pay into its exchequer. 

I W’e are all, from the highest to the lowest, 

I deeply interested in the politics of the. naiion. 
j We arc for ever battling to guard the const.itu- 
j! iion, to promote reforms, to enforce economy 

I I and wise measures of linaiicc. Every s?veu 
|l years, or whenever the administration fails lo 
!l satisfy ns, wc turn the country upside down in 
j| tlic cllbrt to return to parliament nfeu whom 
j! we can trust to control aiffl direct our public 
j atlairs. We move heaven and earlli for t.his 
j ^object. Wc make .speeches, \ye write leading 

articles, we fighj and struggle, as if for our 
,! very lives—nay, wc even intimidate and bribe. 
j| Whatever may be tht^ieans employed, worthy 
! or u*worthy, we aiulin the cud' in view— 
j v,'o jiut the ablest men in the country into 
j the Queen’s cabinet to conduct the allairs of 
i t he nation. And having placed them there, 

I we keep a constant watch upon them, noting 
and criticising their conduct from day to day, 

!! and from hour to hour. Every year iu the 
j nion^ of April, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
1 chequer, our head cashier, lays his finauciiJ 
j statement before the country. Every (luarte.w 
I tlic nationid balance-sheet is pl^cd in uie hands 
j ot t.lie public. We know wbero th6 money comes 
I fix mi, wo know where it goes to. Wc know 
j also character and capacity of every man ' 

! 


who assumes to take a part iu mana^g the 
alMrs of the nation. But what do we know of 
the men who manage the affairs of the parish— 
of the men to whom we annually entrust the 
disbursement of revenues larger tlian those of 
many a coniinentffl sovereign f Hitherto no¬ 
thing; for few of us have cared to make in¬ 
quiries in tliat direction. And yet it is no 
unimportant trust which we repose in lliese 
men. The services which it is their duly to 
render us touch us more nearlylhan the im- 
pcrial acts of parliament, which we watch so 
narrowly. We depend upon them for the 
practical solution of one of the most difficult 
problems which has ever engaged the miuds of 
statesmen and ]wlitical economists—the just 
administration ot the poor-law. We depend i 
upon them for the purity of the air we breathe. : 
It. is for them to decide whether wc shall live in 
the security of wliolesoraeness or run daily ri.sk 
of death iu fhc atmosphere of fever. Our very 
lives are in their hands. And what do we know 
of these men? 

Until the other day, I, for one, knew nothing ! 
of (hem. Like thousands of my neighbours iu ; 
this “lajgc, important and populoms parish of | 
S(. Siiiffcns,” 1 took them upon trust. But now ! 
I do know something of them, and 1 am going [. 
to tell all whom it may concern, jilaiuly, what I 
do know and have .seen. 1! 

“ 1 Jiave lived all these years iu the parish of St. [ 1 
Suiffeus,” .said 1 to aii old resident one eveuiug, i 
“ and I am not aware that I am acquainted willi jj 
aiiv of the men who direct our local afi'airs. i 
Who are lliev? What sort of persons are I 
Ihey?” ^ _ I 

'' To your tirst question,” rciilicd the old j 
resident, “ 1 answer that they are—grocers, | 
tailors, publicans, cow-keepers, gardcuens, pork- i 
butchers, pawuibrokcrs, tax-collectors, and the i 
like.” _ ! 

“ In a large way of business, I suppose; or \ 
retircil persons who liav® shoxra their aptitude j 
for business by making their fortunes r” 1 

“Not at ail; mostly iu a very small way of i| 
liusiuess, persons who have not made their j! 
fortunes, and arc not likely to make them. To 11 
your second question. Come and sec them.” 

“Eriend, il a personal this time of night were 
to say lo me, ‘ Come and see the legislators who^ • 
conduct the ull’air.s of the uatioii,’^! should cx-‘ i 
reel him to conduel- me l,o the Houses of Ear- | 
iameui, or the lleform and CUrlton Clubs, i 

Whither dost thou lead, .since I he vestry docs | 

not, I believe, meet 5t f” * | 

“To tlie Spotted Dog. i 

“ Tlie Spotted Dog!” 

“ Tiic Spotted Dog. The landlord is a wsti^'* 
maii^ in liiJ parlour you wiU (iud assembled in j 
social, not solemn, conclave the locaJ«secliou of 
the pjirish Areopagus. Come.” - 

Alter a short walk W'e arrived at the Spot ted j 
Dog. It is a public-house of the third class, 

W8tli no pretensions to an hotel dejiaBtinent, nor 
even a select bar—a pinl-of-porter-aud-a-screw- i 
lqi)king house, with sloppy counters, diiigy 
•battered pots, and a floor encrusted with dirt. 
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We passed through I3ie gloomy bar and entered 
a little pug’s parlaur, ■whose floor was carpeted 
with sawdust and set out ■with spittoons. The 
speaker liad taken the chair, at the end of the 
room, but the Areopagus hajj not yet assembled. 
The speaker, a stolid-looking wooden-headed 
man, sat in moody silence, smoking a long clay 
pipe, and taking ah occasional sip from a half¬ 
pint pewter. 

“ Jem,” sajjd the chairman to the potboj', who 
acted as waiter, in his shirt-sleeves; “ another 
’alf pint, and don’t bring this- here hockerd 
thing of a pot as ain’t got ne’er a handle.” 

“ Wlio’s he P” 1 asked. 

“ A gentleman of the vestry, a great man in 
Uie parish, pne of the Works "committee.” 

Presently in bounces a dapper little man with 
a blue apron, and a very slimy head of hair. 
He addresses the chair. 

“ Well, old Buttertub, and 'ow ]io you find 
yourself P” 

‘‘Who arc you a calling Buttertub,” says the 
chairman, very indignant, 

" Lor’, he doesn’t like it,” says the dapper I 
little man, winking at us. “ Jem” (tliis to the; 
potboy), “ ’alf a pint like lightning, shasp’s the 
word, quick’s the motion—slap bang here 
we are again, here we are agiiiu, here we arc 
again !” And the dapper little man goes up to 
the looking-glass, twists a greasy curl round 
each car, and does a little dance t o the tunc. 

“ Who is he P” 1 ask. 

“ Gentleman of the vestry, member of the 
sanitary committee.” 

“ Oh, indeed, “ I said.” 

And now^ the parish legisl.ators come trooping 
in thick and fast, and almost every one as he 
passes the landlord, who is sitting smoking a 
long pipe near the door, facetiously puts him¬ 
self in a fighting attitude, gives a pantomimic 
slap, and pretends to have received a severe 
blow ill the eye, Aftcf this performaucc,they 
pass on t o their seats, dheh one as he sits down 
taking up a long clay pipe, and clearing out the 
bowl with his little finger. Orders now pour 
upon Jem the potboy in a volley, and I observe 
that they are mostly for half pints and screws. 
Wlien the half pints are brought, the legislators 
look into them to see that they are quite full, 
tjien dip the stems of their pipes into the porter, 
and forth'with.begin to smoke. 

Look round the room now that they are all in 
their places solemnly pulling. With the excep¬ 
tion of the two visitors, they are all parish au¬ 
thorities—all gentlemein'f the vestry, or officials 
of some kind. Before they begin to Detray tbem- 
selves in speech, you can scarcely credit that 
thqy are all men of the same class. Yonder is 
one respectably dressed in black; wHo, judging 
from his app^rance, might be a City merchant; 
next to him is a man without any shirt collar, 
his neck swathed in a wisp of silk handkerchief 
—^f,o all appearance, a groom. Opposite sits a 
stolid pig-meed man, who might be the keepe* 
of a toll-gate, or a porter at Doctors’ Commons. 
Close by is a heavy swell with curled moustacher 
velvet collar, great expanse of gold cham on a 


black satin waistcoat, and glossy bat with turned 
up brim. Next to him a bricklayer-lOoking 
person, with his trousers turned up at the ankles, 
and the marks of lime on his slop lacket. There 
me also two or three young men whom you might 
judge to be carpenters, who had “ cleaned them¬ 
selves” for an evening party. While they preserve 
silence, they seem to be a most heterogeneous 
assembly. But. they are all hail-fellows-wcll-mct 
here. 1 observe that they pride themselves upon 
their powers of repartee, or, as it is called here, 
“ chaff.” They stab each other through their 
pursuits. Thus one, who is a poulterer, i^hailed 
as “ Turkey-cock,” who retorts by calling Ids 
assailant “ old Pork-and-peas-pudd’u.” A gon- 
tlem^ m the building line, is addressed as 
“ Chimbley-potsand the chairman is known to 
the company generally, as “ Woodeu’ead.” Savs 
one, “ Chimbley-pots, where ’ave you bin to-day 
To which Chunblcy-pots replies, “Bin on the 
stink.” Which, on 4)eing mterpreted, I find 
means that, as a member of the saidtary com¬ 
mittee, he has been inspecting nuisances. “ I 
say, old Fork-and-pcas-pudd’n, ’ow much do you 
give Chimblej-pots for looking the other w ay 
when he passes the trotter-shop ?” 

“Well, 1 gives him*good weight when he 
comes to my shop, and that’s more nor lie gets 
at youru.” ' 

“ Ah, he ’ad you there, Charley!” The chair¬ 
man says to his neighbour that Charley “got, 
one for hisself that time.” Tlic heavy .swell 
interposes, and says that such hobservations is 
disrespectM to the ’ouse. 

“ I’ll ’ave a strait-jacket made for Charley,” 
says the landlord, “and take him down lo 
’Anwcll.” 

“Or Coincy ’Atch,” says another. 

Presently the conversation turns upon tlic 
political affairs of the parish, when the honour¬ 
able members assume a semi-jiarliamenlary 
manner, and use fine words. They “join issue” 
witb^each other, when they mean to do exactly 
the opposite; they talk about briugin'^ matters 
to a quietu.s, apparently meaning a eonelusiou or a 
climax; a^sanitary committee-man declares five 
shillings a day as riic pay of an inspector of 
nuisances to be “ abnormal,” by rvliich I under¬ 
stand him to mean “ too little.” 

“Quite cnougJi too,” says a head of the 
paving department, “ What "dc^you do with it ? 
Whv, ride up and doryi in a omnibus, and 
drink drains.” 

“ Instead of cleansmg of ’em,” says anofher. 

“Look here, Joe”—this as a warning and a 
piece of advice to the last speaker—“if yon 
want to get into the vestry, you keep quiet. 
Hear, see, and say notliink.” 

It is evident that tl»3 person who made that 
cutting remark*about the cleansing of the drains 
has aspirations in the direction indicated; %■ he 
turns very red in the face, and says, apologcli- 
*illy, that he meant no oflence. 

Surely, I thouglit, my friend is hoaxnig me; 
these cannot bS the men to whom we’ entrust 
the management of the affairs of this great and 
important parish. Are these the guardiins of 
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tlie poor ? Are these the persons to whom are 
submitted the difficult scientific questions in¬ 
volved in providing for the sanitary condition of, 
not simply the parish, hut the great metropolis 
itself? On expressing some incredulity, my 
friend said: 

“ Very well, if you ca/i’^ believe it, attend the 
vestry meeting to-morrow, and you will see 
neaiiv aU these men scaled at the board, taking 
pari, in the work of legislation.” 

I did attend the vestry meeting, and found 
them all there—Wooden-hcad, Pork-and-iieas- 
pudd’n, Jhirkey-eock, Charley, the landlord of 
the Spotted Dog, and sevem others. There 
they were in parish parliament assembled, liu; 
s])eaker was in the chair—a black-leather hall- 
]iorlcr one, wit.h the royal arms on the back of 
it—and the gentlemen of the vestry (about forty 
of them altogether) were seated on either side 
of a line of [lolisiied iilaek mahogany tables ol' 
the piddic-housc pattern. 

Near the chair sat a biistfing little man—one 
who had diniiik his half ])iut and smoked his 
]iipe at the Spotted Dog the night before—who 
;ip))car('d to be the leader of the house, as he 
\\ as always getting uji to give explanations and 
make interpellations. Ho had not an H in his 
aljdniliet, and dispensed with the rules of Lind- 
ley Murray altog<'1hcr; bat he ajipeared to In; 
looked np to as a great orator and statesman. 
He had )iut on his official mamier to-day, sijiped 
water from a tumbler every now and then— 
quite difTereutly from the way in which he si])]>e<l 
jiis portin'—.and always parted his coat-tails 
when he, .sat dovvn. 1 observed that this [larl- 
ing of the coat-tails on sitting down, was a great 
point with them. None of them did it at the 
Spoiled Dog, but thi'j all did it here. It was 
evidently considered to be a graceful i>arhameu- 
tary' aelioii. On coimneneiug an address, most 
of the orators Ijegan with *' ’Aving.” “ ’Aving” 
been indofwt to lake Ibis sto]), we was hobliged 
to go a step furdt'r.” “ Tlicn,” says auoUicr, 
yon have gone furder than the lor ailowis.” 

'■ Such a thing was never ’card of in the ’istory 
of the palish,” says a tliird. 

'‘Order, order! Mr. Chairmaii, ’«w many 
people do you allow to spcakrfif, once ?” 

Mr. Chairnmu knocks on the table and re¬ 
stores order. 

* Meantime, a crusty old Thersites, who is sit¬ 
ting beside me in*tUe gallery, cliinies iiiwillia 
cliorus of comment. • 

“ l^;elly lot, ahiT ^y ?” he says. 

1 m.akc no reply. 

Chorus again: “ I offered them ten pounds 
once, if tiny would do with it what 1 told 
them.” 

Being interested now, I asked, “ IVliat W'as 
that ?” • ^ 

“ Buy rope enough to hang tlimnselves.” 
Conclude that my friend is disappointed at 
not being in the vestry. Berhaps he neglected 
the maxim to keep quiet, bear, sec, and say* 
nothing. . * , 

Tlierc is another angry discussion about a 
pump reported on by the sanitary committee. 


High words and recriminations arc passing, 
when a vcsti-ytnan ncai- the end of the tabic en¬ 
deavours to throw oil upon tlie waters—not of 
the pump, but of the discussion. 

“ Really, gentlemen, wc arc getting into a 
very uu’olsesoine stake.” 

Chorus : “ 1 should tliink you were! MTiy, 
sir” (grumbh'ng this to me), “ there is a man m 
that vestry who can neither read nor write; a 
memher ol that vestry was pulled np for short 
weights ; another memher of that vi^try-” 

“Hush, hush, you’re inlcrruptiug the ])ro- 
cccduigs.” 

“ Pro-ceedings, indeed!” 

I noticed that ruoiiey was voted away with 
very little discussion indeed, and always ucm. 
con. • ^ 

When a question of paving came np, 1 thought 
that now surely there was a matter before the 
vestrv which these men would lie capable of 
bandling. Bat 1 soon found that there was a 
great diversity of opinion ms to the best time of 
the year for laying down paving-stones. One 
said that the best month was “Janiverv,” an¬ 
other favoured “Pehovary,” a tliird maintained 
that such work should only be done in March; 
a fonrtk’dcclared for j\priJ, and one gentle¬ 
man aclually went the length of June. J'lven- 
tually, perhaps on the principle of siilittiiig 
the difl'erence, it was decided that the [laviiig 
in question should be commenced on I he lirst of 
.March. 

Chorus : “ I wish every man J.ack of them 
were laid down under it!” 

The house here adjourned, and Chorus de¬ 
scended the stairs wiili tlie declared intention 
of insidting the honourable members to their 
faces. 

In conclusion, I find that the gentlemen of 
the vestry in this large and [lopulous [larish of St. 
Snifl'eiis are held in the greatest contempt by all 
who know them. 


PORM-SICKNESS. 

Tiieke is a mysterious disease wliieh the 
doctors find difficult of diagnosis, and from wliich 
foreign conscripts arc said to suffer. Tlicy call it 
nostalgia, or Ic mal dn pays—in jdaiuer English, 
liomc-sickncss. We have all read how the band-, 
masfei's of the Swiss regiments iiuthe French 
service were forbidden to iday Uie itauz des 
Vaches, lest the mcluncholy chikh'eii of the 
mountains, in.spired«.by the uatiomd melody, 
siumld run home too qui«kly to I heir cows—tliat'* 
is to say, desert. That dogs will pine and fret 
to deatii for love of the masters they have lost, 
is an ascertgiued feci, and 1 have been Iokl that 
the mtelligent and graceful animal, the South 
iimerican llama, if you beat, or ovcaloiRl, or even 
insult him, will, alter one glance of tearful re¬ 
proach from his fine eyes, and one meek wall of 
expostulation, literally lie himself down and die. 
Hence, the legend tfiat the bat-men* ere they 
load a llama, cover his head with a pouelio, or 
^a'grcgo, or other drapery, in order that his sus- 
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!! ceptibilitics may not be ■wonndcd by a sight of 
! the burden lie is to endure; a pretty conceit 
{ vilely transposed into English in a story abisut a 
crd)-Iiorse whose eyes wore bandaged by his 
I driver, lest he should be ashamed of the shabbi- 
' ness of the fare who paid 1 'Vit sixpence for under 
11 a mile’s drivtJ. I was never south of 1 he Isthmus, 

I and never saw a llama, save in connexion with 
an overcoat in a du^ap tailor’s show-card; but J 
I am given to understand that what I have re- 
! lated is strictly true. 

I If the lower animals, then, bo subject to nos- 
' talgia, and if they be as easily killed by moral as 
by physical ailments, wliy sliould humanity lie 
math- of sterner stull'P After all, there may be 
such tilings as broken hearts. With regard to 
" hoine-sicbness, however, 1 hold that, as a rule, 
that, uudady is caused less hy absence from home 
I than by the deprivations of the comforts and en¬ 
joyments wliieb home affords. Seotchintm and 
Irislinien are to he found all overtbe woild, and 
get on [iretty well wherever they are; but a Scot 
williout porridge to sup, or an Irislunan witlioni 
butiennilk to drink at breakfast, is always more 
or less miserable. Tlie Englishman, accustomed 
to command, to compel, and to tram])lo diliicnlties 
under bis feed., carries bis horae-diviifities with 
him, and lias no sooner set up his tent in Kedar 
than he establishes one supplementary booth for 
making up prescriptions in aecoraanoe rvitli 
the ritual of the London Pliarrnacojioeia, another 
for the sale of |)iekles, jiale nle, and gr(>oii tea, 
and a tliird for the circulation of tracts intended 
to convert t he foreigners among whom he is to 
abide. He suffers less, perhaps, ft-om home¬ 
sickness than any other wanderer on the face of 
the earth; for he sternly refuses to look upon 
his abswice from liis own eouiitry as anyttiiiig 
but a temporary exile; he demands incessant 
liostal communication with home, or lie will fib 
the English news]),apcrs with tlie most, vehement 
complaints; he will often—through ihcs'c same 
ucwsfiapers—cairry ou couti-oversies, polit'icul or 
religious, with auversaries ten thousand miles 
away; and after an absence from England of 
twenty years he will suddenly turn up at, a 
railway meeting, or in the chair at a public 
dinner; bully the board; move the imcvious 
question; or, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, quote the statistics of the Gow-cross 
“lulirmary for Calves, as though he had never 
b('en out of ‘'Middlesex. In short , he no more, 
actually expatriates himself than does an attache 
t o an English embassy abroad, who ])acks up 
I’all-Mall in his port,uiai»teau, parts his hair 
) Mown the middle, and Sanies a slender umbrella 
—never under any circumstances nnfiuied—in 
the streets of Teheran. 

‘ BtK, are you aware that there is anotlic];.fonn 
of nostalgia which afflicts only Europeans, and, 
50 far as 1 Iftiow, is felt only in one part, of t,he 
u woiid ? Its symptoms have not Jutherto been 
described, and I may christen it Fonn-siekness. 
1 should wisli t,o have Mr. liuskm, Mr. Stirling, 
and Ml'. Bercs-ford Hope, on the medical board 
to whom I submitted my view's on this disease; 
for it is one architecturally and restheticall]fc 


occnlt. This Forra-sickness begins to attack 
you after yon harm resided some time—say a 
couple of months--in the United States of 
America. Its attacks are more keenly Ml in 
the North than in the South ; for in the last- 
named parts of the Union there are tig and 
orange trees, and wdld jungles and cane brake— 
some of the elements of Form, in I'aei. It is 
the monotony of form, and its deficiencies in 
certain conditions: that is to say, curvature, 
irregularity, and light and shade, that mak(^ you I 
.sick in the Norlli. I believe that half the !| 
discomfort and the nnoasiness wbk;b most 1 
educated Englishmen cxfioriencc from a pro¬ 
tracted residence in the States, springs from the 
outrage offered to their eye in the sliujie of 
perpetual flat surfaces, straight perspectives, 
and violent contrasts of colour. There arc no 
middle tints in nu American landscape. In 1 
winter, it is white and blue; in spring, blue and j 

green; ui sunnner, Jilue ami brown ; in autumn, ; 

all tlic colours of the rainbow, but wdtliout. a j 
single neutral tint,. The magnificent, October j 
hues of the foliage on the llndson and in Vor- | 
mont simply dazzle and confound you. Ton j 
would give the wmrld for an iiislant. of reiiose— | 

for a grey tower, a,broken wall, a morsel of j 

dun tliateb. Tlie iinmeiisit.y of the views is | 

too inucli for a single spocta.1 or. Don’t you re¬ 
member liow Eauvard’s gigantic panorama oflhc 
Mississippi used to make ns first wumderaiid I hen 
yawn ? Banvard is twerywliere in the States ; 
and so enormous is the scale of t he scenery in 
this colossal theatre, that the sparse draiiialis j 
personsc are all but invisible. An English land- I 
scape jiainler w'ould scarcely dream of jiroduciiig j 
a picture, even of c-abiuet size, without a group ij 
of jieasants, or children, or a cow or two, j 
or a horse, or at least a flock of geese, in some 
part of the work. Ton shall Jiarclly look half a | 
dozen times out of the window of a carriage of 
an express train in England, without, seeing 
sometliiiigthat is alive. In America, the deso- 
lathui of Ein})tiiiess pervades even t lie longest 
settled and the most, thickly populated Htaus. 
itow should it he othei-wdse ? How should 
you woSder at it when, as iu a score of in¬ 
stances, not moro*]»eople than inhabit Hcrt J'ord- 
sliire are scattered over a territory as large as 
France ? One of the first i.liings that struck me 
when I saw the admirable woiws of the, Ameri¬ 
can landscape painters—of such men as Church 
aud Keiiset.t, Bierstadt*aud Gropley, and Hart I 
—was the absence of'*%umal lif(j front their I 
scenes. They seemed to have been making I 
sketches of 'the cai'th before the birtli of j 
Adam. , M 

This vacuous vastuess is one of the provocin. |i 
tives of Form-sickiicss. To the European, aud 'j 
especially to ilie Eiigfislimaii, a country without I 
plenty of' people, pigs, )Kndtiy, haystacks, Inmis, ! 
and cott ages, is as intolerable as the stage, of . 
_flie grand opera woidd be if it remained a | 
'whole evening ^yvitli a siimptnously set scene | 
displayed, buk not, a single actor. New England^ i 
is the state in which, perhaps, the accessories of ; 
life are iv^ost closefy coiiecntratcd ; but^veu in |j 
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New Eni’’lautl you traverse walks into which it say that this strictly niathcmaiicaI custom has, 
appears to you that the whole of Old Euglaiid awiiify to (he pit('()us protests of Europeans, 
might he dropped with uo more chance of being somewhat decliued of late. If you enter a 
found ijgain than has a needle in a potiJo of hay. barber’s shop to be sliavcd, a negro Inuids you 
lint it is when you come to dwell ui (owns (ha(. a ch(^-k bearing a number, and you must await 
Form-sickness gel.s its firmest grip of you. In your turn. When yo«r turn an’ivVs, you must sit 
a city of three or four hundred thousand inha- in a ccr(,ain position in a velvet-covered fauteuil 
hitanis.'you see nothing but mere Hat snrfaecs, with liigli legs, and must put your (Vet up on a 
straight linos, right angles, parallel rows of stool on a level therewith, Theuarbershavesyou, 
boards and perpendicular palings. The very not as?/aw like hut as/le likes,powders you,si mins 


trees lining the strecl.s arc as straight, as walk¬ 
ing-sticks. Straight rows of rails cut u}) the 
]’oadwa_> of the straight streets. The liolels are 


a napkin over your face, sponges yo#, sIuuuikios 
you, pours hay rurn and cau-iic-Cologne on yi/i r 
head, greases, comhs yon out, luid “ li.vc.s'’ you 


marble paeking-cases, uniformly square, and generallv. The first (irne 1 was ever under ilie 
pierced witli many windows ; tlio railway cars hands of an American barber, 1 ro.se as soon as 

a move in 


and street omnibuses are exact parallclopipcds ; lie had laid down his razor, and made, a, move in 
and, to erown all, the national flag is ruled in the direction of the washliand basin. •Heslared' 
liarallel crimson stripes, with a blue qiiadraiigJc^ at, me as thougii 1 had gone mad. “ Hold on 
ill 01)11 eorner, sow'll witli stars in jiarallel rows, he cried, in an authoiitalivc accent. “ Hold 
J’liiladelphia, from its reel,angularity, has hern on! Guess i’ll have to wrash you u]).” Tliat I 
called the “ chess-board eit v VTasliinsrton has should be wasbed up or “• fixed,” was in ac- 


been laid out on a ]>lmi quite as distressingly 
geometrical; and ninc-tcnilis of tlie other towns 


coi dance with the matlieniutieai code. 

’J’his all but. utter ah.sence of varieiy of form, 


and villages are built on gridiron lines. There of divergence of detail, of play of light and .shade, 
aie some crooked streets in i.lostou, and tliat i.s are ]irodiictivc hi the cud of Hint jietiilaiit dis- 
w'liy Europeans usually show' a pwfereiice for contented frame of mind—of that soreness of 


Txislon over other Anieycan cities; while in 
tlio lower yiart of New York, a. few of the 
tlior<)uglifare.s are narrow, and deviate a little 
from the iiiexorahlc straiglit line. In most 


spirit—w'ilh which almost every tourist who lias 
visited the Great llepublic has come at Iasi, to 
regard its civili.sation. As a ride, the coarser 
llie traveller’s organisation—the less he cares 


cases there is no relaxation of the cord of ten- about art or Mteratuve—tlie better Ik> vviil get 
sion. Tliero arc uo coniers, nooks, areliwavs, on in America. 1 mcl a fellow-Conntryniiai 
alleys; no refuges, iii fact, for light and shade, once, the son of an English eaii, at one of (he 
1,11 the SI,al:eofVirginia,there is one of the largest hlggesl, most malhematieid, ami mo.st eomforf- 
iiatural arelies in the world; hut iu American le.ss, of the Now' Aork hoiiis, who told we that 
architecture a curved vault is one of the rarest of lie sliould ho voiy well content to live there for 
structures. The vcr\ bridges are on piers with- ten years. ‘•Why,” lie said, “yon can iiave 
out arches. Signboards and trade etiigie-s, it is live meals a day if yon like.” Tlii.s is the kind 
true, [iroject from the houses, but alway.s at right of traveller, the robust hardy strong-siomached 
angles. This rigidity of outline makes its mark youth, fresh from a public school, who goes to 
on the uonieiiclaluro and on the manners of the America and does not grumhle. Eul. do yon 

H ile. The names of (.lie. streets are t.aken from t-ake, not a travelled JOng't’sImiaii, hut, a trav elled 
elters of the alphabet and the numerals in tlw American, one. who has lieen long in Europe, 
Heady Heckoner. 1 have lived in G-strect.* I and has appreciated the artistic glories of tlie 
have lived in AVest Fourteenth,between Fifth and Continent, and you w'ill discover tliat he linds it 


Sixth Avenues. Mathematical ealcnlation is the 
basis of (laity life. You are fed at tlie4iotels at 


almost impossible to hvc in his own country, or 
“hoard” at ati American hotel. Eveiw eon- 


.stated hours; and the doors ef the dining-room tincntal city has its colony of cultivated Ame- 


arc keqit locked until within a moment, of the 
gong’s sotinding. At some (.allies d’liute, iiiiy 


ricaus, good ]ia( riots and staunch repuhlicaiis, 
but who are ahsoluHly afraid to go back to their 


negro waiters stand mute and ifnmobile behind native land. They dread the mailiemat icaU 
the chairs of two fiimdred and fifty guests, and system. Those who, for their famiiie.s’ or their 
at a given signal iineoviJY with the precision of interests’ sake, arc compelled to aatmii, live at 
clockxwirk, one liiindn'?(^'dishes. These arc not hotels conduct.cd, not on llic American, but on 
matters of opinion; they arc matters of facl. the Eimqiean system*^ that is to say, where they 
Houtiuc pursues you cverjwliorc: from the can dine, breakfast, or sit(i, not as the landlord- 
theatre to the chiireh: from the fancy fair to the likes, but ns they theinselves like. Tiiosc 
public meeting. In the mc.a.nest village iim, as who are wealthy, .shutthem.selves up in country- 
in (he most pidatial hotel, there is a travellers’ hoii.si^, or splendid town mansions, suiTOBiided 
book, ill which you are oound enter your by books, and pict ures, and statues, and tapestry, 
name. You may assume an alias ; but you must and coins from Europe, until theiiH-^istencc is 
be Mr. Someboily. You cannot be, as in Eng- almost, ignored by tlieir countrymen. In no 
laud, the “ stout'jiarty in Number Six,” or the,.country in the world are so many men of shining 
“ tall gent in the Bun.” You iipist sliake hands (ajcnls, of noble mind, of refined tastes, buried 
with cver^'one to whom you ait. introduced ; alive as in the United State.s, 
you must drink when yon arc asked, and then That which I call tlie mathematical system is 
ask thi^isker to drink—though 1 am .bound to cnly another name for a very stringent and 
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offensive social tyr^y; and, did we not re¬ 
member that humanity is one mass of incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions, it would be difiBcnlt 
to understand bow this social despotism cordd 
bo made compatible with the existence of an 
amount of political liberty never before equalled 
in this world. Until 1861, the American citizen 
was wholly and entirely free; and now that the 
only pretext for' the curtailment of liis liberties 
has aisappeared, he will enter upon, it is to be 
hoped, a firesh lease of freedom, as whole and 
entire as of yore. How far the social tyranny 
spoken of has extended, would be almost in¬ 
credible to those who have not resided in 
America. “"Whatever you do,” said an American 
to me on the first day of my landing in the 
*■ States, “ don’t live in a boarding-house where 
you are treated as one of the family. They’ll 
worry you to death by wanting to t^e care of 
your morals.” To have one’s morals taken care 
of is a very excellent tiring; but% as a rule, you 

E refer to place the curatorship thereof in the 
auds of your parents and guardians, or of your 
spiritual director, or, being of mature age, of 
yourself. “ Takmg care of morals” is apt to de- 

g meratc into petty impertinence and espionage. 

ne of the most eminent of living sculptors in 
New York, told me that for many years he ex¬ 
perienced the greatest difficulty in pursuing 
the studies incidental to, and indeed essential to, 
his attaining excellence in his profession, owing 
to the persistent care taken of his morals by the 
lady who officiated as housekeeper in the cnam- 
bers where he lived. It must be premised that 
these chambers formed part of a building specially 
erected for the accommodation of artists, and 
with a view to their professional requirements. 
Our sculptor had frequent need of the assistance 
of female models, and the “Janitress,” as the 
lady housekeeper was called, had a virtuously 
indignant objection to young persons who posed 
as Venuses or Heb(^, in the costume of the 
period, for a dollar ^n hour. She could only 
be induced by the threat of dismissal from the 
proprietor of the studio building, to grant admis¬ 
sion to the models at all; and even then she 


would await their exit at her lodge gate, and 
abuse them as they came down stairs. Much 
more acclimatised to models was the good sister 
of William Etty, who used to seek out his 
"Venuses for him; but a transition state of feeling 
was that o£-the wife of Nollckens, the sciJptor, 
who, whenever her husband had a professional 
sitter, and the day was very cold, used to burst 
into the studio with a basil in her hand, crying: 

■ “ You nasty, good fiir nothing hussy, here’s 
some hot mutton broth for you.” 

To recapitulate a little. Eorm-sickness is the 
unsatisfied yearning for those broken lines, irre¬ 
gular forms', and iidlnite gradations of colour— 
reacting'as dhose conditions of form invariably 
do on the manners and characteristics of the 


people—which are only to be met with in very^ 
old countries. However expensively and ele¬ 
gantly drSsscd a man may be, he is apt to feel 
uncomfortable in a bran-new hat, a nran-new 
coat and continuations, and bran-new boSts 


and gloves; and I believe that if he wore com¬ 
pelled to put on a bran-new suit every morn¬ 
ing, he would cut his throat before a month 
was over. The sensation of entire novelty is 
one mseparable from the outward aspect of 
America. You can smell the paint and varnish; 
the glue is hardly dry. The reasons for this are 
very obvious. American civilisation is an in- 
depradent self-reliant entity. It has no con¬ 
nexions, or ties, or foregalhnrings with any 
predecessors on its own sod. It is not the heir 
of long entailed patrimony. It is, like Rodolph 
of Hapsburg, the first of its race. It has slain 
aiid taken possession. In Great Britain we 
have yet Stonehenge and some cairns and crom¬ 
lechs to remind us of the ancient Britons’ acts; 
but in the settled parts of the United States, 
apart from the Indian names of some towns and 
rivers, there remains not the remotest vestige 
to recal the existence of the former possessors 
of the soil. There are yet outlying districts, mil¬ 
lions of acres square, whore Red Indians hunt, 
and fight, and steal, and scalp; but American 
civilisation marches up, kills or deports them 
—at ail events, entirely “improves” them off 
the face of the land. They leave no trace be¬ 
hind, and the bran,-new civilisation starts up 
in a night, like a mushroom. Where yesterday 
was a wigwam, to-day is a Doric meeting¬ 
house, also a bank, aiid a grand pianoforte; 
where yesterday the mcdicine-man wove his 
incantations, to-morrow an advertising ooni- 
cutter opens his shop; and in place of a squaw, 
embroidering moccasins, and cudgelled by the 
drunken brave her spouse, we have a tight- 
laced young lady, with a chignon and a hooped 
skirt, taking academical degrees, and talking 
shrilly about woman’s rights. A few years 
since, the trapper and pioneer race formed a 
transition stage between the cessation of bar¬ 
barism and the advent of civilisation. The 
pioneer was a simple-minded man, and so soon 
as a clearing grew too civilised for him, he 
wvuld shoulder his hatchet and rifle, and move 
further out hito the wilds. I have heard of one 
whose signal for departure was the setting up 
of a piiuling press in his settlement. “ Those 
darned newspape;-s,” he remai-kqd, “ made one’s 
cattle stray so.” But railway extension, and 
the organisation in the Atlantic cities, of enor¬ 
mous caravaris of emigrants, arc gradually 
thinning the ranks of the pioneers. In a few 
years. Natty Bumppx,, Leatherstocking, the 
Deerslayer, the Pathfksder, wiU be legendary. 
Civilisation moves now in block. There is 


scarcely any advanced guard. Few skirmishers 
are thrown out. The main body swoops down 
on the place to be occupied, and civilises it in 
one decided charge. 

It may b^ advantageous to compare such a 
sudden substitution oi a settled community for 
a howling wilderness, with the slow and tenta¬ 
tive growth of our home surroundings. Euro¬ 
pean civilisation resembles the church of St. 
Eustache att Baris, in whose exterior Gothic 
niches and pinnacles, Byzantine arches, Corin¬ 
thian columns. Composite cornices, an^Renais- 
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sauce doorways, are all jumbled together. Every 
canon of arclutcctural taste is violated; but the 
parts still cohere; a very solid facade still rears 
its ]he,ad; and, at a certain distance, its appear¬ 
ance is not inharmonious. At Cologne, in Ger¬ 
many, they will point out to you an ancient 
builtoig, here a bit of Lombard, here a morsel 
of florid Gothic, here some unmistakable 
Italian, and here ten feet of genuine old Roman 
wall. There are many Christian churches in 
Italy whose walls are supported by columns 
taken from Pagan temples. The entire system, 
jihysical 9,3 well as moral, has been the result 
of growth upon growth, of gradual intercalation 
and emendation, of perpetual cobbHng and 
piecing and patching; ana although at last, like 
Sir Jonn Cutler’s silk stockings, which his maid 
darned so often with worsted that no part of the 
original fabric remained, the ancient foundations 
may have become all but invisible; they arc 
still latent, and give solidity to the superstruc¬ 
ture. We look upon the cdflice, indeed, as we 
would on something that has taken root, that 
has something to rest upon. We regard it as 
we would that hoary old dome of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. We know how long it took to build, 
and we trust that it will ei^aure for ever. The 
bran-new civilisation we are apt to look at more 
in the light of a balloon. It is very astonishing. 
We wonder, however, it contrived to rise so 
high, and how long it will be before it comes 
down again; and we earnestly hope that it will 
not burst. • 

It is not necessary to avow any partisan kind 
of predilection for one phase of civilisation as 
against another. It is sufficient to note the fact: 
that Europeans the least prejudiced, and the most 
ardent admirers of the political institutions of 
the United States, very soon grow fretful and 
uneasy there, and are unable to deny, when they 
come back, tliat the country is not an elegant or 
a comfortable one to look upon. I attribute 
this solely to asstlietic causes. I do not believe 
that Englishmen grumble at America because 
the people are given to expectoration, or guess¬ 
ing, or calculating, or trivialities of that kind. 
Continental Europeans expectorate qwitc as 
freely as the Americans, and* for rude cross 
questionii^ of strangers, 1 will back a Gcr- 
%man against the most inquisitive of New 
Eftglanders. It is in the eye that* the mischief 
lies. It is the brafi-new mathematical outline 
of Columbia that drives 4lie Englishman into 
Form-si^ness, and ultii«ii<.ely to the disparage¬ 
ment and misrepresentation of a very noole 
coiuitiy. In many little matters of detail, 
American manners differ from ours; but in the 
aggregate we are still one family. They speak 
our language-y-yery frequently with far greater 
purity and felicity of expreJsion tlqpi wc our¬ 
selves do—^they read our books, and we are 
very often glad and proud to read theirs. Tliey 
have a common inheritance with us in the 
historic memories wo most prize. If they 
would only sound off their comers • little! If 
they would only give us a few crescents and 
ovals in li|a of “ blocks 1” If they wonjd only 


remember that the circle as well as the rectangle 
is a figui-e in mathematics, and that the curvi¬ 
linear is, after all, the line of beauty! 

CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

Mr. Chesterfield, sen., begs to forward to 
the Editor, certain letters which he has lately 
received from his son. Mr. C. does so, because 
he thinks it desirable that it should he made 
known what a pass things are rapidly coming 1 0 
in tliis country. These letters, let it be distinctly 
understood, are from Mr. Chesterfield’s sou— 
his ovm son—whom Mr. C. dandled in his arms 
a score of years ago, when this young getfllemau’s 
costume consisted of a wliite robe elaborately 
worked about the breast, and nearly a yard longer 
in the skirts than the exigencies of the infant’s 
stature demanded. The letters follow. 

My dear Father. It has been the custom, 
time out of mind, as you arc probably aware, for 
those who have lived a great many years in the 
world—parents, guardians, uncles, and elderly 
persons generally—^to give the result of their ex¬ 
perience of human life, their advice, in short, to 
such young men—^bc they the sons, wards, 
nephews, or even the juniors only of the above 
—as came in their way. The advice given by 
Polonius to Laertes—not bad in its way—and 
tlic letters of our distinguished namesake to his 
sou, are both pretty well known, and may be 
tak(‘-n as specimens of what I mean. Tliis 
custom, then, is an old one. 

Sir, it is an old one, and, like a great many 
other old tilings, it needs to be reformed. It 
should be obsolete. It won’t do. It was all 
very well once, but times are altered. Things 
have changed so much durmg the last few years, 
that your experience—of a. state of affairs, ri-- 
memlicr, altogether different from the present;— 
is really of no use whatever. All our theories 
arc based, or should be, upon facts. Wlien 
the facts are altered, what becomes of tlic 
theories ? 

But I will go a step further than this, and 
venture to propound something wliich at first 
sight may seem a little startliug, but which, on 
reflection, will, I believe, appear rational. 1 
make so bold as to assert that not onty arc you 
—^thc elders generally—in no positkn to offer 
advice to us tlie juniors, but that you yourselves 
actually require now and then a word of counsel 
from us, to guide you thrdbgh the dangers and 
difficulties of modern life. 

Why, after all, how should it be otherwise ? 
Look, p I said before, how. everything iias * 
altered within the last few years. have 
turned all things topsy-turvy. Of vi%af use is 
your experience to you ? You have to unlearn, 

the most part, what you formerly took great 
paing to learn. You have to remodel almost all 
your ideas. And then—I speak with the utmost 
respect—^you learned so little in what yon are 
4 >l 4 aled to call the good old times. 
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There were no examinations in those days. A 
man, for instance, who happened to have the 
instincts of a sailor, oonld, preposterous as it 
seems, get into_ the navy without being able to 
spell with certainty, or might hold a commission 
in the army with but an *indiffi3rent knowledge 
of the solar system. Why, even the Times news¬ 
paper informed us not long ago that society 
had no riglit to expect persons over thirty 
years of age t o know anything, for the simple 
reason thav the education of all such individuals 
tenuinated before the period of competitive 
examinations had arrived. 

Under these circumstances, wortliy sir, I 
think your common sense—^uith which, 1 confess, 
that you appear to me to be very well endowed 
—will show you that among the many changes 
which mark this great and glorious age must be 
ranked a considerable alteration in the relative 
positions of father and son—of senior and junior. 
Consider how splendidly we havc'been educated. 
Consider how glibly wc could answer all sorts 
6f questions on scientific and other subjects, by 
which I firmly belicTC that you and your con¬ 
temporaries would be instantly gravelled. Try 
us wit h anyiliing you like; the distance between 
the planet Mercury and the moon ; the manner 
of the formation of the old red sandstone; dodge 
us about with any munber of tcazers of this sort, 
and sec if we are not ready with answers. I am 
afraid, sir, that yo\i are but. poorly informed on 
such matters; indeed, I was not a little shocked 
to hear your expressions of opinion the other 
day when wc were down at the sea-side toge¬ 
ther, and when yon flatly contradicted Pro¬ 
fessor Barnacles, simply because he asserted 
that the clilT on which you were standing was 
entirely composed of the remains of minute 
creatures. 

But it is not only in matters of learning, 
scientific or otherwise, that I feel convinced 
that we of the new generation ai‘e in a position 
to give some valuable information to you 
of the old. This is only a very small matter. 
It is on social questions, dear sir, that you 
want advice most. Hints as to how you can 
best adapt yourself to the changed position 
in which you now find yourself, how you may 
escape from the social snares by w'liich you 
sec yourself surrounded, how you may meet 
the difficulties which wiU spring up in your 
way when'advancing along a road of which yon 
know nothlhg—how, in short, you arc to "got 
through that portion of life which remains before 
you, creditably, sagaj-ioxfily, securely. 

Influenced, then, entirely by a desire for your 
welfare, my good sir, it is my intention to send yon 
^ frogi time to time a few words of counsel and 
direction on such matters as appear to me likely 
to prove difficulties and stumbling-blocks in your 
way; for you jnust remember, sir, that this period 
which is such a puzzle to you, who have formed 
your ideas under circumstances so different, in 
not a puzzfe to us juniors, for the simple 
reason that we are used to it, and have known 
no other. , 

I am sometimes, dear but inexperienced sir. 


extremely uneasy about you. You cause me 
a vast deal of very anxious thought. I have 
observ'ed you much of late—more, probably, than 
you imagine—and it seems to me that you are at 
times disposed to fight against the inevitable 
march of modem events, and to set yourself in 
opposition to the irresistible tide of progress. 
Sometimes when listening to what I will ven¬ 
ture to call the conversation of the period, you 
appear almost bewildered. The sentiments 
expressed seem to be too much for your powers 
of endurance. The instance I have already 
quoted of your reception of the remarks of Pro¬ 
fessor Barnacles on tlie formation of certain cliffs, 
is a case in point; and I now remember, tliat on 
another occasion when the same gentleman was 
discoursing on the Darwinian theory of develop¬ 
ment, you exclaimed, “Why, bless my life and 
soul, does the man mean to tell me that my 
grandfather was.a monkey 

Do not think, however, for a moment that I 
want you to attempt too much. With your cuthu- 
siaslic temperament and your very strong views, 
it would nev(*r do for you to attempt to live in all 
things the. life of the day. Be satisfied, respected 
sir, with a negative course. Do not by any 
means distress yony anxious son by outraging 
in word or in deed the feeling of the period, 
hut, on the other hand, do not attempt to 
keep pace with the, foremost performers in the 
race w!))ch we arc all more or less cngagcid in 
ruiming. 

One of the, first great changes- of modem 
times, by which one cannot fail lo be strnck, 
and of which I am reminded by my last sentence, 
is the change in our pace. Within the memory 
of a person of your respect able age, tliis has 
passed from a steady trot, which might be long 
and innocuously sustained, to a tearing gallop, 
such as few of us can keep up for any length of 
time. Don’t you attempt it, sir, whatever you 
do. It is this, viewing the subject largely, 
which is the principal and chief of all our 
ctlangcs, and it is to this that most of our new 
developments of personal character, and the 
variations of our bodily and mental health, are 
mainly* traceable. Complaint is made in these 
days—and, Heaven knows, not without cause— 
of the sad increase of nervous discuses and brain 
affections. We find men engaged in scientific *1 
pursuits or‘great'commercial and financial 
undertakings; occupations of which it is a lead¬ 
ing characteristic the* lie who engages in them 
must work against tiiiS; must come to,as many 
important decisions—in any one of which a false 
move would be fatal—^in the course of a day, iis 
needed a few years since to be arrived at in a 
month. We note of such men, when we meet 
them socially, that they are getting dull, absent, 
wanting im perception. In some rare moment 
of life leisure we hold converse with a man of 
this sort. We walk about his garden with him 
for the ten minutes he has to spare before 
he starts, by train, for the City. By-and-by he 
leaves us, at we suppose to make ready for his 
journey. But he does nothing of the kind. He 
steals away to Iiis* dressing-room and,blows his 
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brains out. And why does lie do tliis ? It is 
not, as would once liave been tbe ease, because 
lie is in pecuniary difficulties, or that he dreads 
some threatening exposure. It is because— 
and here is the modem peculiarity of the thing 
—the man is so desperately perplexed, Ms ideas 
are so involved and knotted and tangled together, 
(hat he "Can bear it no longer, and so he cuts 
tlie knot and gets au'-ay. 

Upon men of a different temperament, troubles 
of the same sort will have a different effect. 
No need for them to accelerate the end with 
their own violent hands. It comes to them of 
itself. ‘^So-and-so is m a very bad way,” 
his fricnd.s say. “lie complains very much; his 
work is intolerable to-hiin; he is evidently in¬ 
capable of enjoyment of any kind, social or 
othenvisc; his spirits are wretched; wffiat can 
be tJie matter with him P” The matter is, that 
he i.s dying. lie is dying slowly, by inches. 
Dying bccamsc ho has tried to keep up with the 
pace at which Ms comjictitorf run, and lie has 
not been able. It is the strain, the anxiety, 
the excitement that kills, even more tlian tlie 
mere labour. The fate of tMs man and of the 
other is told in a word; but what*words can 
describe the agony that each of them has en¬ 
dured in the years, and ‘months, and days 
which have preceded and ushered in the end P 
What sort of a t hue was that, when the suffer¬ 
ing Avref ch first began (o feel the approach of 
Avhat Avas to folhnv ? A general loss of pcrcep- 
tion, pcriiaps, would be one of his first symp¬ 
toms, the images of tMngs not biting so dis- 
tinclly on Ms faculties as before; his ideas less 
clear, less numerous, his sensibilities less ucule. 
And thi.s combined incongruouslv enough Avith 
an excessive irritability and mtolerancc of cx- 
terual soui’ces of annoyance, so that little daily 
troubles, Avhich in a healthy condition would 
not have distressed Mm, become now teiTible 
sources of discomfort, Avhile small responsibili¬ 
ties Aveigli upon him intolerably, with a bug- 
liear terror in their aspect which their intiins» 
iuiportanec in no way justifies. And then his 
lucmoiy begins to play Mm tricks. He is 
unable to k(;cp his engagements in mh*l; he 
carries a letter in bis pocket wdiMh should haA'c 
been in tlie post three days ago; he has some 
^cireumstaiice to relate, or some story to tell, 
and is brought np suddenly by •finding that 
some important iuddent connected witli the 
statement, some name, son^ date, some number, 
is gone. 

This n?an’s condition is in all respects incon¬ 
gruous. He is restless, though tired; and though 
lie yearns for quiet, he is yet, when he obtains it, 
unable to face its concomitant didness. Heaven 
help such an one ! His is a sad case, but by no 
means an uncommon one. ‘And it is not mere 
work that has reduced this man to so desperate 
a condition. Nine times out of ten it will be 
found that he has been engaged in some branch 
of labour Avhich had made great demands upon 
his readinesst Ho is pledged io*d# a certain 
thing in a certain time. To be ready with 
certain results by a particular hour. lie is a 


man engaged in scientific pur-suits, and every 
day his mcleorologicid predictions must be 
ready. Or maybe be has to provide amusement 
for the public, and must be fuuny every Aveek 
to order. Tliis is the kmd of work that kills. 
Or, if if docs not killia man at once, it knocks 
him up, reduces him into w'hat is called “ a low 
bad state”—a state wMch consigns bun to the 
hands of tbc physician—an invalided state, to 
last, more or less, always. Then is ho hidden— 
though there are mouths to be filled •which can 
only he filled by his professiomd exerlious—to 
leave off. lie must anandou work for a time; 
and though tMs may mean abandoMng income 
too, he is strictly forbidden to he anxious, or to 
have “ anytMng on Ms mind.” 

But supposing an invalid to be able to dis- ' 
continue his Avork for a time; supposing that 
he seeks relaxation by traveUiug, and in some 
sort finds it; how often it happens that the im¬ 
provement which takes place in his coudiliou 
turns out to he temporaiy. While he makes 
holiday, wMle he runs avvay from liis cares :uiJ 
resjion.sibilities, he does better; hut when lie 
returns to these, as he must do, sooner or later, 
docs he not often find that the old symptoms 
gradually reappear, and do not Ms friends hear, 
after a Avhile, tliat “ So-and-so is in a had way 
again” ? 

Nor do tlic better classes, as they are called, 
stand alone in feeling the strain wMch is en¬ 
countered by yiose who take part in such forms 
of labour as may be called speciahties of tlie 
day. My respected father remembers, pcriiaps, 
the case of a certaiu sigiud-man at one of our 
most frequeuted junctions, Avhosc duties were 
so manifold and bcAvildcriug, and iuvoh’ed such 
intricate calcidatious of time and place—a half 
second wrong here, or a half uich Avrong there, 
beuig sure to bring about the most dreadful 
consequences—that the man at last fell into a 
morbid condition about his work, and, being 
si rained and bewildered to a degree far beyond 
his poAvers of endurance, remarked at last, "with 
tcmhlc calmness to one of his comrades, “ He 
knew the day would come when he must make 
a mistake, and that when that day came ho 
sliould most surely be killed” ? This is quite a 
modern instance, and is no doubt fresh in your 
memory, as is also the end of the poor wretch 
who did at last make a mistake, and was at last 
kiUed. 

Does not every one know of shnUarfustances ? 

But what does all tMs come to ? Are Ave to 
give up the “ glorious gnius” of modem times? 
Are AA'c to cut doAvn our telegraph-posts and 
coil away the magic Avircs ? Are we to pull up 
(he rails upon the iron-road, and make a “ turn¬ 
pike” 0/ it again? Slmll Ave send onr nJbr- * 
chaudise by the road-Avaggon and the Jbarge, 
and onr letters by tlie old mail-ooacH ? Such 
questions arc ridiculous. There is no going 
b^k in tMs Avorld j no standing still even, w'ith 
impmiitv. , 

The fact is, that these painful results of mo¬ 
dem practices are in some sort inevitable. In 
ever? acre the weak have cone to the wall. 
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Book I. 

CIUrTEE. VII. THWCATHEDBAt. 

The next morning was a Sunday morning, a 
day when the flaming grocers’ shops abdicated. 
On tliat day St. Alans became ecclesiastical, was 
given over to a sort of spiritual sense as marked 
by chapters, and deans, and canons, and became 
wholly cathedral. The sliops were closed, the 
AVhitc Hart languished. Nature streamed by 
various alleys to the cal hcdral. Of this morning, 
when Mr. Tillotson turned away from his bed¬ 
stead— which seemed to nod awfully as the 
room shook—and looked out of window, it was a 
bright day, and the street seemed gay enougli. 
On a “ dead” door—for there arc dead doors as 
well as walls—he saw some posters with a bold 
notice about a Neglected Mariners’ Aid Society, 
for whose cxliaustcd funds tlic dean, Doctor 
Ridloy, the brother to Lord Rooksby, was to 
appeal at the cathedral. 

Jlefore he had done breakfast, Mr, Tiluey had 
walked in, with his stick. “ Looked in early,” 
said he. “ Knew you were an early riser, by 
instinct. Have always been one myself, and 
so, suppose, shall be, sir, until they caiTy old 
Dick Tilney over yonder, and put hinwto bed.” 
He made a flourish with his,stick towards the 
quarter of the comp.i,ss where the cathedral lay. 
“ VVe are deadly lively to-day, though. Little 
to be done, No business, of cciurse. And ycl, 
what can you say t One day in the week only, to 
the Creator. When yo» come to think of it,” 
said Mr. Tilney, apoK^Sisiug for the Sunday, 
“ it’s not so much. I don’t grudge it. By the 
way, Ridley preaches to-day—Lord Rooksby’s 
brother, you know — poor drawlcr, between 
you and me. Grod bless me, when I think of 
the Chapel Royal, with L(ji'd Henry Grey, who 
was dean, and I sitting on the btnch with the 
Dock—;as near as I am to you—ah, that was 
something like a service! Between you and me, 
this is a hole-and-corner of a place, religion and \ 
everything.” • 

" Yon s^oke rather favourably of it last night,” 
said Mr. Tillotson. 

"Periiaps I did,” said the othor~“most 


likely I did. It’s an ill bird, you know—I was not 
then speaking with you in confidence, you know. 
But it is a frightful place for a man jhat knows 
better. The men are dreadful ‘ cads,’ and only 
for the poor girls, whom I am sparing no expensp 
to polish, I’d cut and run to-morrow. It’s not 
fit for a gentleman to live in.” 

“Wouldn’t you take something?” said Mr. 
Tillotson, looking at the breakfast-things. 

“ No. Oh,” said Mr. Tilney, irresolutely, “ it 
would be far too early. No, no—better not.” 
(This was a sort of ellipsis, the omitted part 
refeiTing to brown sherry.) “ Now let us go.” 

He put his arm through Mr. Tillotson’s, and 
led him down the streets. They got to the 
common, and there, by daylight and by sunlight, 
Mr. Tillotson saw the long and uneven row 
of detached houses, each a bit of architec¬ 
ture in its way, where the finer ecclesiastical 
society had dwelt splendidly a hundred years 
ago. They did well diiough now for small 
canons. On the other side was the great 
cathedral, to which lines of people were con¬ 
verging across the common like the lines on an 
English flag. 

“ We’ll call at the house,” said Mr. Tilney, 
knowingly, “and we can all go together, you 
know. Do you know, I iike this worshipping of 
our Maker in common,” he added, taking the 
horizon in with a flourish; '“it makes me feel 
like—the Vicar of Wakefield. One day in the 
week is all that is asked from us—not more— 
and it ain’t much, Tillotson.” These rcmai-ks 
were again all made as if j\fr. Tillotson ncre 
urging the abrogation of the Sabbath, “ilcie 
is the house. Here we arc.” • 

It w'ould seem that one of “ the girls’ ” duties 
was to take life generally in “ panics,” and to 
“make up parties” for such things. Nothing 
could be enjoyed htartily without some com¬ 
bination ; if a military* one, all the happier.* 
Thus the cathedral service became subject to the 
same law, and Messrs. Still and Spring of the 
I garrison had been pressed and enjoineff, aid * 
almost compelled, to perform theig Sunday 
worship under 1 hese conditions. 'These gentle¬ 
men were already in attendance. Younghusband, 
»as his friends said, without any reserve, had 
"fought shy.” * 

The “ girls” were in their sacred toilette, the 
mest effective and splendid of their whole series. 
Tor the others might be addressed to concert 
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spectators and the persons who came to hear the 
hand: but the eath^ral gathered all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. It Was best, therefore, and only 
respectful, to be as effective as possible. Their 
father put it better and more forcibly still, when 
he said: “AVe put on our fine clothes for you 
and me—for the lord-lieutenant of the county, or j 
for the general of the district—and shall we not I 
put them on for the Maker of all ?” And witli 
his stick Me. Tilney pointed towards the ceiling, 
in the direction of an ui)per room. 

They went to the cathedral along a little cross 
path in a sort of procession, two and two, each 
lady with a gentleniiin. Mr. Tillotson v'as to 
have walked with Mrs. Tilney, but by some ac- 
' cident thht lady was a little late, and he found 
himself beside the golden-haired girl of the 
house. As she walked, the sunlight that tipped 
the hands of the clock high up on the cathedral, 
revelled in the golden foliage of her hair. This 
was pale and yet rich gold. It was a feast for 
the eye. 

The shrill speeches of the other girls, whom 
the continual humour of Mr. Spring aiid Mr. 
Still were causing to “ die” every moment, were 
borne back to them. 

“They seem to enjoy life so much,” said hlr. 
Tillotson; “ they are alway laughing.” 

The girl answered him very soft!]'. “They 
like life,” she said, “ and tliey like laughing.” 

do not laugh so much,” he said, 
“Forgive my saying so.” 

“ And yet I don’t sge why I should not. They 
all toll me 1 should be very grateful and happy.” 

“It is easy to tell our fricinls that,” said Jic, 
reflectively, “ I have plenty of kind well-mean¬ 
ing people who keep reminding Me that I onglit 
to be happy.” 

“ Eut 02 /£//ii you not?” she said. “Papa says 
that you arc rich!” 

“ Rich, of course!” he said, a little bitterly; 

“ that is the Elixir that is to cure us of every¬ 
thing. I think 1 should better bear what I have 
to bear, if I were poor.” ■ 

She was growing curious—periiai)s interested. 
“You speak,” she said, “as if some great trial 
bad visited you. 1 hope not heavier than the 
common sort. Forgive me for speaking of it, 
but even last night 1 thought I saw-” 

“ AVhy £ot ?” said he. “Though I know you 
but for a slfort time, I can sec that you ask from 
no idle curiosity.” 

“No, indeed!” , 

Mr. Tilney walked all this time on the grass, 
attached to no one specially, but as the general 
parent and guardian of all—under the favour of af 
beneficent Creator. lie passed Mr. Tillotson. 
“Ah, Tilltt.tson! Cathedral—you see!” 

It was scarcely possible to avoid seeing this 
great monument, as it stood right in front. To 
him Mr. Tillotson smiled an answer; to Miss 
Millwood he said: 

“ My mother and my father were alive about 
eight or ten years ago. They were the ‘ best of 
parentsnot according to the hackneyed form 


by which every parent is the best of liis kind, 
but they would have died for me, as I believe 1 
would have died for them. But I was young imd 
foolisli— wicked, rather; and one day I found 
they had left me—for ever.” lie stopped and 
put his hand to his eyes, “ Now you may see,” 
he said, in a moment, “ in what way I n^ust look 
on life.” 

In a gentler voice, trembling with sjunpathy : 
“Oh, I am so sorry—I did not mean, indeed—I 
feel for you—I,” she said, sadly, “have had my 
miseries too. Ah, you cannot guess. The only 
thing left to me, is, to look back to a cbild- 
liood that seems like a dream. One morn¬ 
ing I awoke, and it was aU over. Ever since, it 
seems like a succession of dark winter days. 
Father and mother gone! But I have no right 
to repine.” 

Full of sympathy, which was growing in him 
more and more every moment, Mr. TiUolsou 
listened eagerly for nmre. He did not listen 
eagerly to much during his life. “ Go on,” he 
said. “Ah, do go on. Miss Millwood. Tell me 
more, and if-” 

Mr. Tilndy was beside them. “ That Ross, of 
course, not here. 1-suppose hard at work with 
a short pi])C in his mouth at this very moment. 
Well, Tillol-sou, I respect a man that keeps up 
all the established decencies of life. I do indeed. 
No matter: hero we arc.” 

He removed his bat and strode on in front of 
the rest, what with his height and stick, looking 
like a social drum-major. As they came under 
tlic porch, the organ, touched by Edward Bliss, 
Mus. Doc., Oxou., was rolling and eddying in 
great billows up and down the huge hall; the air 
was trembling and quivering; the great pedals 
w'cre booming and buzzing up in the clouds. 
The ladies stole away towai-ds what scenuid 
the back huge wardrobes and cupboards wlieic 
giants kept their linen, but which was the un- 
aroidablc effect of that enclosure which gives 
tlie true eflect to a cathedral by reducing it to a 
convenient size. While the ladies took their 
gentlemen to the choir, Mr. Tilney whispered his 
friend softly to “come round.” They bad five 
minutes yet. 

Mr. Tilney stopped a moment and drew back a 
bis friend. “ Hook up,” he said, “ and take it all 
in; thrones, dominations, and the rest of them, 
w'hat are they to tliis ; This endures; tke^ pass 
away, and where arc you 1 By tbe way,”.raid Mr. 
Tilney, suddenly changing the subject, “there 
are the Tophams. Look, Tillotson; that London- 
built carriage. Most remarkable people. His 
brother is the Right Honourable Henry Tophaiu 
—one of the secretaries. And there, you see, they 
come here tw service, like any of us. And I de¬ 
clare to Heaven, Tillotson, I have seen Aim, that 
overworked minister, kneeling in one of the stalls, 
with a Prayer-book in his hand, and listening to 
one of the common caiioiis here, preaching in his 
turn. There they come. JIf you like. I’ll intro¬ 
duce you ?” 

The Tophams had alighted from theA carriage, 
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and were crossing the little enclosure to the 
porch. Doctor Topham strode at the head of his 
family. He was one of the terrible powers of 
the place; wore a white tic, like the clergymen 
of tlic place; but was only a layman, an ecclesi¬ 
astical lawyer, vicar-general to the bishop — 
surrogate, and what not—in short, a pompous 
sour-iooking pluralist of immense influence in 
the place, from his relation to the secretary. 

He was very tall and pompous, and carried 
his umbrella on his shoulder, us a dragoon would 
his sabre. He w’alked in advance of his family, 
and seemed to approach the door of the cathe¬ 
dral as if it were the door of his own house. Mr. 
Tilney waited for him a little nervously. “ How 
d’ye do, Tilney ?” said the great man, without 
stopping. “They’ve not begun inside, 1 sup¬ 
pose !'” 

Mr. Tilney was greatly gratified by this cordial 
notice. “ A very proud ngin,” said he, looking 
after him; “can do what ho likes with the 
gorerument! He is coming to dine with us.’’ 

Mr. 'I'illotson went round the cold black area, 
looking up when he was bidden in the direction 
of the stick, and to the right, and t<Tthe right and 
the left, when he was invited to do that. But he 
had seen many foreign cathedrals of reputation 
and of equal size—seen them glowing \yith colour, 
and decoration, and warmth, and crowded front 
the grand door at the bottom of tlic nave up to i 
1 he tiarkcr far end, where thevt! was the wliitc I 
cloud ami indistinct wliilc figures. Tltis, of 
course, could not have becti wlicrc there were 
backs of monsters’ cldthes-presscs blocking up 
the view'. But he now saw, instead, the neat 
marble tablets let into the wall to the memory of 
the Treasurer of the Coimiy, with the stone 
sideboard erected by the sorrowing militia officers 
to their captain, and various marble ottomans 
I'trcwn about, among which the old knight, 
shining like black bronze from the polish of time, 
lying on his back, with Ids hands joined i)f the 
old way, looked sadly out of pi ace. And presently 
he heard Dr. Bliss roaring and rumbling, but a 
faint smothered and sui)iircsscd Dr. Tjliss, en- 
c-losed fast, and playing iutb an eneJosuro of 
wardrobes. 

Now, was Mr. Tillotson led dqyoutly and softly 
into the pew wdie/e the family knelt, and placed 
kneeling upon a h.assoc^, and had a heavy' book 
thrust into his hand, without Jmving even the 
plactMbund for him. Heads turned round, also 
bonnets on the heads, to see who the Tilncys 
had got with them, besides the officers regularly 
secm-cd, and who were more or less a drug. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the town sat in tiers in 
the oak stalls, and many a ^ay bonnet lay humor¬ 
ously beside a “begging griffin.’’ * 

Now, came in the procession, with the angelic 
boys, the choristers, florid, ascetic, and seraphic,, 
all which shapes of expression were discovered 
in bass, tenor, and counter-tenor faces. They idl 
scattered to their places with a resigned look, as 
if they yere professionally holy men. .Then the 
seiwice set in, and then the sermon. 


CHAPTER vni. after THE DEAii’S SERMON. 

As Lord Hooksby’s brother came in for his 
three-quarters of an hour, the sun poured dowu 
with unusual spTbndour, and swept across the 
stalls where the Tilney family sat. Mr. I’illotson 
saw that Mr. Tilney was asleep, with a fallen jaw, 
and long gaunt nose; and this moment of fatal 
unconsciousness betrayed to him Mr. Tilney’s 
real ^c. The “girls” were wakeful: perhaps 
studying a row of bonnet-backs on4be tier below 
them. But, at the vei'y end, the sunlight fell upon 
a patch of gold almost as gorgeous as the old 
transparent yellows in the panes high up in the 
windows—that yellow hmr which rested on the 
pale white forehead, and soft composed devo¬ 
tional face, which, with eyes cast*dow'n, wa*3 
accepting the dry ramblings of the confessor 
who was brother to Lord Booksby', as if he were 
St. Augustine or li’cnelon. 

Mr. Tillofson’s devotion was not warm, and 
often and often his eyes travelled profanely to 
that "Madonna” face, and his thonglits travelled 
fast and speculated on it with a strange and a 
fond uiterest. Looking back through the cold 
November days of our life, we stop at some such 
siimiy Sunday mornings as these, when cur 
thoughts were as festive as the day—a Christmas 
or ail Easter—and were travelling from mere 
buoyancy far away outside the walls of cimrcli i 
or cathedral. | 

But now Miss Augusta, stooping across Iier j 
neighbour, was wliispering to Air. Tillotson that 
Dr. Eugle, the tenor, was going to begin the 
“ Autlicmand Dr. Bliss, liaving securely got 
in his mainsail from tlic storm, w'as piping most 
softly and ravishingiy. Aud Mr. Tillotson saw 
just opposite to him, at the other side, a roiuni 
pink face with enormous whiskers, which wn.s 
now singing out of a little hole at the corner of 
its mouth, but the facervas kept up towards the 
groining of the roof, and the cj'es had a soft and 
lauguishiug air, as if they were cherubim’s eyes. 

So that Doctor Engle, as he chanted tb.at liis 
“ soul panteth,” seemed to be rapt and to hai e 
soared away ecstatically. The sisters looked orer 
at Mr. Tillotson in delight, for this was one of 
Engle’s best; though, in truth, the seraphim 
was a rather old seraphim, aud ho supplied tha 
absence of the higher notes by skilfu 41 cclamal ion. 
Then Doctor Bliss “let go” the roflcs aud blocks, 
aud the winds I'osc again, and all the canons, 
save the bass canon# who ground their organs 
in an earthly way, wei* seen celestially rapt,* 
chanting with resignation, with all their eyes 
upturned to heaven. And then came Bliss again, 
aud ^hc seraphic tenor canons went out lailg;uidfy • 
in procession, quite indifferent to life ^ter this 
taste of heavenly communing, and flie congrega¬ 
tion bi-okc up w'ith alacrity, and poured out of 
I the cathedral. 

.The family procession, too, came out, with tlic 
gentlemen. The ladies were very voluble. “Did 
ygu ever hear anything like Doctor Euglc ? Such 
,nu exquisite voice! At that part where ho said, 

‘ pan—teth—panteth,’ I could have cried.” 
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“It was fine,” said their father, using his stick 
witli feeling. ‘ I like this sort of thing. 1 do, 
now. I feel better for it afterwards. During 
all the week we may have iSone this, that, and 
t’other. God Almighty krows I don’t set up for 
a saint—never did, and never shall. I hate your 
canting fellows. But when I am sitting theKs, 
in that old place, of a Sunday morning, with all 
of us round, worshipping our common Maker, I 
feel the better for it—all the better for it.” 

He certainly did feel better, or ought to feel 
so, considering what Mr, Tillotson had seen of 
him during the sermon. 

“Why couldn’t he cut it shorter?” said Mr. 
Spring, irreverently ;—“ the man that preached.” 

“Lord Rooksby’s brother,” interposed Mr. 
i Tilncy, softly, as a sort of caution, and looking 
round. 

Miss Augusta, laughing and blufihing, and 
saying “ Oh” very often, said he Was “ dreadful,” 
and “shocking,” and, she feared, “wicked.” 

Looking back, Mr. Tillotson saw the third 
girl following by herself. She seemed to him to 
be the gentle Cinderella of the family. In a 
moment he had dropped behind to join her: a 
step that did not attract much notice then, as 
Major Canby, whose arrival had been reported 
yesterday, was just met with and stopped on t he 
highway. During the voluble and almost voci- 
! ferous greetings that welcomed this officer’s 
i icturn, Mr. Tillotson was speaking to Miss 
: Millwood. 

! “ I watched you during that very long sermon,” 

I he said. “You were rapt in the dean’s elo- 
i quenec.” 

I “ I don’t know,” she answered. “ I think not. 
j I am afraid not. I was thinking of many other 
thing.s, I am afraid.” 

! Her face had lighted up as he approached her. 

I Perhaps she felt that here was a friend who 
inclincil kindly towards her, in this family where 
she had relations but no friends, 
j “But you cannot have much to think of,” he 
I said, “ at your age, in this retired and picturesque 
i place, which is one of the quiet streets of the 
j world-” 

; “ Ah, you cairnot tell,” she said, sadly and sig- 

i nificantly. 

I ’ Up came Mr. Tilney. “ Tillotson,” he said, 
“mind yc/ii dine with us! Doctor Topham, 

' Canby, and ’one or two more have promised to 
come, iu the kindest way. Only a joint, 1 give 
I you W'arning; but d.'Uic well, my friend. I’ll 
I guarantee you tliat. And prime meat, too. 
i Choose my own, and market for myself. No, no, 

I no., No excuse, my friend.” 

They were close to the house now, sihd saw 
Mr. RbSs ■'eaning against the gate, smoking liis 
short pipe. He watched them narrowly as they 
came up. 

“ Here are the holy ones come home to the 
heathen,he said. “What a time you have 
been! Do you know, I have been waiting here 
ever so long?” This he seemed to speak! Jo 

Ada. 


“ It had been really belter, Ross, if you had 
been with us at the cathedral,” said Mr. I'ilney— 
" far bet ter; really, on Sunday, one day in the 
week only—where we had an excellent practical 
sermon from Doctor Ridley-” 

“ Let him prose away till he is sick,” said 
Ensign Ross, “ for those who choose to go and 
hear him. I want to speak to you, Ada.’’ And 
with an imperious nod he summoned her over to 
one side. After the nod came a kind of insolent 
glance at Mr. Tillotson. 

They were still at the gate. Mr. Tilncy explain¬ 
ing, as it were, mysteriously to Mr. Tillotson: 
“Rather ill-conditioned, you see, but we bear 
with liim. lie is greatly to be pitied. He is 
always in and out of the house, like a dog, a 
tame dog, sir. Brought up with the girls, you 
know.” 

“ I think,” Mr. Tillotson said, looking over a 
little anxiously to where Mr. Ross was showing 
Ada a letter, “he likes Miss Millwood, docs he 
not P” 

“ Perhaps so. Cousins, you know. T dare say 
he has thought of them all round. Augusta for 
a month, tlien licr sister, then that—er—girl Ada. 
Bless you, not one of them would look at him, 
not even that Ada there. The man’s next door to 
a pauimr.” 

“But if he should wiu his lawsuit ?” 

“ All!” said the other, grimly, “ then I dare 
say, Augusta—tliere’.s no knowing.” 

1 “Why not Miss Millwood?” 

“Oh, out of the question. As for poor Ada, 
she has other things to think of. 1 don’t know 
what wc sliail do witli her. What to put 
her to.” 

“ Pul her to ?” said Mr. Tillotson, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“She must do — er—something, you see. 
Augusta and her sister have portions left 

them by their good aunt, but she-1 don’t 

know what wc can do with her, really. But as 
for Ross there, if she has any feeling at all 
in the matter, she ilislikcs the man, and no 
wondev.” 

Then Mr. Tilncy dwelt (with his stick) on Uie 
praises and charms of his own regular daughters, 
he said, who had portions. Their great charm 
was the love' of home, and taste for domestic 
pursuits, never caring, he said, to go outside the 
door. 

Mr. Tillotson got avVay from him, baofc to the 
White Hart, under solemn pledges to return at 
seven o’clock and “cut his mutton.” From 
its windows he ruminated gloomily on the 
dull streets, which, though clean, looked forlorn 
and wretched. “ Why did I promise to go to 
this man?”“he thought. “I have no*business 
with him, or with such company. I am wholly 
out of place there.” So he was, indeed. “ This 
poor place, too, is not the place for business, 
I can see JJidt with a glance. Tjiey arc the 
dead alive here—much as I am myself. I think 
I will write to Mr. Tilney, and excuse myself 
by a heddache, and go up Jo-morrow liight.” 
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But he did not write, and he postponed the 
second resolution altogether. He would see about 
it, he thought. He then went out into the Sunday 
town, and wandered here and there listlessly, 
but kept carefully away from the cathedral, 
where, if found, he knew he would be led away to 
hear Doctor Fugle once more. The whole place 
seemed a hundred years behind. The provincial 
look was on it like a blight. 

CUAPTEa IX. IN THE l)IHING-KOOM. 

By seven he was at Mr. Tilney’s again. That 
gentleman was in what he pleasantly called his 
“marriage garment.” Messrs. Canby and Still 
were there, with Ensign Ross, who, Mr. Tilncy 
almost insinuated, had asked himself. He was 
looking absently and impatiently out of window. 
Mr. Tillotson, perhaps, understood his position 
perfectly, as that of a sensitive, impetuous, proud 
young man, without the means to purchase tole¬ 
rance for his pride, impetuosity, and sensitive¬ 
ness. These arc luxuries as expensive to keep 
as dogs and racers, four-in-hands, and the 
like. 

A tall heavy man was on the rug '^ith his back 
to the fire, in a very smooth white tie without a 
crease, which seemed to* be made of cream- 
laid note-paper. Mr. Tillotson recognised him as 
Doctor Tophain, the great ecclesisistical lawyer, 
and cousin of the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
sometimes recognised Mr. Tilney in this private, 
unofficial way; and knowing that he had good 
win*s and choice fare, came to him without his 
statc-coach, as it were, without his robes, and 
without Mrs. Topham (faintly connected with a 
nobleman’s family). 

Mr. Tilncy presented his new guest a bttlc 
nervously. 

“ How'-de-do ?” said Doctor Topham. “ Well, 
what d’ye suppose they did? Of course the 
bishop sent the papers to me—advice and opinion, 
and all that. Had he the power or had he not ? 
Of course he had, as I showed with a «trok J of 
the pen.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Tilncy, with his eye on 
the door. “Doctor Topham, we know^has the 
canon law at his fingers’ ends* You must tell 
, ,i Tillotson about the Privy Council case.” 

I “ 1 tell you wdiat,” said Dochor Topham, in 
j a loud voice, “ some stringent steps must be 
I taken with these men—tljjjse low radical fellows 
! and ugi^Lators in the Ghayter here. W hat do they 
j talk (H their rights for? IVliat rights have 
! they ? If I were the bishop, I’d deal with the 
I whole pack of ’em at once; and that fellow Nor- 

I j bury Pd pick out and make an example of.” 

i I 11 ere was also the Mr. Grainger whom he had 
seen with Ross on the first ffiorning^ This gcntle- 

II Jiian attracted his notice very disagreeably, from 
i I his soft voice and quiet manner, which fell in so 
i harmoniously with the long, rude, and almost. 

battered face, the rather wild ^ eyes, and the 
“ragged” moustache which hungeiown over the 
I corners of his mouth likt; that of a Chinese. Mr. 
i Tilncy h^d expressed a very low moral opinion 


of this gentleman to his new friend. “ Consul, 
my dew sir, at Fernando Po; carries on the 
wild animal and travelling business. It’s very 
common now-a-days—between ourselves, a man 
of desperate habits. Some relation, 1 think, 
of Lord Monboddo%. I know he got him a 
consulship somewhere. After all, we must not 
trust every story,” he said, as if he was actually 
combating Mr. Tillotson’s harsh view. “ Charity 
is a great deal. And you know, Tillotson, 

‘ judge not, in that yc may not caSt your foot 
against a stone” with which extraordinary 
quotation from no known version of the sacred 
text, he went with alacrity to meet his guests. 

This Mr. Grainger seemed to have the 
strongest influence over Ross, founde^ it would, 
seem, ou a sort of reverence. The young man’s 
eyes follow'cd the cldcPs (who seemed close 
upon forty years old) with a strange persistence. 
Mr. Grainger,, who seemed to love to talk in a 
low monotone to some lady, as it were in a 
private corner, with his head bent down, looked 
very narrowly at Mr. Tillotson as he entered, and 
then asked the lady he was talking to all about 
him. “ Some one papa has got hold of. Papa 
is always picking up people in the train, and 
everywhere.” 

They went down to dinner, but there was 
ratlicr a “fastueux” humility in Mr. Tilncy’s 
description of the meal as “ a plain joint,” for 
tlic entertainment wa.s clioice and small, com¬ 
pact and refined. There was “nice” glass, 
flowers, and pretty china. The whole had a 
cool shady look ou that sunny day. The mili¬ 
tary gentlemen got into alacrity and spirits as 
they saw this feast, which was laid, as it were, 
in an arbour. 

“ You must take us as you find us,” said Mr. 
Tilncy, “ quite in the rough—all in liic rough. 
You must recollect that wc are far down in 
Wiltshire—how many hundred miles is it from 
Francatelli, or Soyer, or Gunter ? But still, one 
thing, Canhy, no goiy joints here—no, no, 
no!” 

For a place “all in the rough,” so many him- ; 
dred miles from Francatelli and the other artists, | 
it was indeed surprising. Wine good and cool, j 
fish, fruit, everything. The hearts of the war- | 
riors could not but be softened and subdued to , i 
that good humour which is almost Min to love. 
With his lively talk and bonhomi^Mr. Tilney ] 
illustrated the wliole as with a garnish. For tliis j 
(comparatively speaking) child of nature, every 
dish was a surprise. ‘♦Now, what have wc • 
here ? What ehtU wc call Hiis ? God bless me, 
so it is! Doctor Topham” (he called out heartily), [ 
“tills turns out to he something a la Tavtare* .• j 
Oysters, I believe. 1 don’t warrant it, but it. is I 
likely to turn out good. Mrs. T. k%K)!ts some¬ 
thing about it, so you must be down on her. 
J^’late, Jenny.” (In a whisper to Mr. Tillotson;) 
“!l;’or ten years wc have always had parlour¬ 
maid. Infinitely preferable to a heavy drunken 
erjjatiire, that deafens you with his boots. Look 
at 'ifc-imy there, she does uncommon well.” 
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Jenny, indeed, glided round like velvet, was 
neat-handed, made no clatter, and, with her 
ribbons and chintz dress, looked almost like a 
theatre peasant. 

Tlie young ladies were absorbed in the recent 
adventures of Major Canby'-Augusta, to whom 
the family had, after deliberation, allotted Mr. 
Tillotson, an arrangement always honourably 
adhered to by the sisters, combining her atten¬ 
tion to her military connexions with a skill that 
was surprisfhg, and the result of long training. 
The best of Mr. Cauby’s adventures was an in¬ 
cident connected with the railway. 

“I knew I should be late, so I sent my feller 
at once for a cab—got down the traps uncom- 
piou quick, I cau tell you—but all along, you 
see, the fefter was t;iking his time. Well, I got 
in, and what do you think the feller did? Got 
behind a wretched beer-cart, and kept behind it, 
all the way. Ton my word he did, I was in a 
fever, you know. 1 don’t know if the beer-c.art 
was running for the train, but it looked uncom¬ 
mon like it.” 

In unconti’ollablc laughter, the two girls bad 
to lay down their knives and forks. Major 
Canby laughed himself good humourcdly. The 
narniiivc was suspended for a few moments. 

“ 1 assure you it’s a fact,” he said. “ 1 thought 
we should never have done witli that bccr-cart. 
I called to tho feller—1 slioutcd to him—but I 
saw it w.as all up.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” s,aid the second Miss 
Tilncy, in a tone of sympathy, “ to miss a train, 
and have to wail-” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that, you know. Oil, I caught 
it—five minutes to spare. But wasn’t it good— 
the beer-carl,, you know ?” 

“Eh ! what’s that ?” said Mr. Tilucy, coming 
into the conversation. “I did not catch it. 
Something good, / know.” 

“ Oh, you mrai tell papa,” she said; "he won’t 
let you ofl'.” 

“ Oh, it was only a curious thing al)out a beer- 
cart, as I was running for the train,” said hlr. 
Canby, modestly; and good naturcdly began the 
story over again. 

Mr. Tillotson was speaking, too, to another 
person—speaking tliouglilfully and amusingly. 
(But bis narration was scarcely received with the 
enthusiasm ^ that welcomed the beer-cart. He 
told of somq of the more sensible idiascs of 
town life, and especially a strange story of a 
luckless banker-friend who bad failed, and then 
was supposed to bave“takcu poison. He told 
these things without vanity, or without thinking 
of himself, and with some dramatic effect, and 
. then lit'found thoughtful eyes—looking out from 
under yellow hair—fixed on him. TIuit face, cer¬ 
tainly of Ml 'I'accs in the room, best understood 
him. Then she asked questions, short, eager, 
and enthusiastic questions, which betrayed her 
temperamfut to Mr. Tillotson, and showed liow 
interested she was. 

This attracted a wary sister. “ A poor bankojV, 
dear!” she said, scornfully. “ It was very dread-^ 


ful, of course. IVliat private romance have you 
in the matter?” 

Doctor Topham looked up from his plate—lie 
alwmys ate stooping over, and in a greedy way, 
like the great Dr. Samuel Jolmson. “ llomaiicc! ” 
he said; “ fiddlestick! I’d like to sec ouc of iny 
daughters setting up for romance. I wouldn’t 
let a grain of it into my house, nor uiy brother 
Frederick, who is at the Treasury, into his. IVho 
do you say is romantic ?” 

Augusta tittered. “ Oh, Doctor Topham, how 
hard you are on poor Ada. Why iri/l you say 
those things, AdaP’ 

All the tabic looked at the golden-Iiaired girl, 
who coloured. Mr. Tillotson spoke in a low, 
calm, clear voice. “ But what a world it would 
be wit hout romance—no colouring, nothing but 
iron bars and stonewalls. It would be unendur¬ 
able for all of us. Besides, hliss Millwood was 
not saying a word about romance. It was any¬ 
thing but romant ic cwbat I was speaking of—a 
poor banker who destroyed hirascliV” 

Doctor Topham did not like being contradicted, 
and still less io/uy set rUjht on any mutter. 

“1 did not( hear your l)ankcr’s story, sir,” he 
said, “ and was speaking of the way 1 would bring 
up my family.” 

“Two different trains of ideas,” said Mr. 
Tilncy, nervously. 

“ J’erliaps so,” said Mr. Tillotson, indifferently. 

“ At any rate, lee have romance in the bouse,” 
said Boss, with a sneer, “ in great force, and nc; 
mistake. A professor, it seems.” 

“ 1 have not brought it in,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
good humourcdly. “ If you only knew me, you 
would find it fitted me less than any one in tho 
world.” 

“No,” said Boss; “I believe that is not 
much in your line. The pound of flesh—nearest 
the hejirt—eh ? Not a second’s delay—eh ?” 

A tinge of colour came in the other's pale 
cheek. It vuis all “ Greek” to the railitai'y 
gentlemen, now left miles behind. 

The golden-haired girl liad a glow in her 
cheek, and her eyes were flasliiug rei)roach at 
Boss. He saw her, and looked buck al, lie.r 
defiantly. “ No, no,” she said, “you don’t mean 
all that.” 

“Don’t I,” spid he. “But I tell you I do. 
You, Ada Millwood, are a gn-cat authority on 
such matters. You, of course, have met lots of 
channing bankers, sweet men, who force, their 
money on you, and take no interest, ancrtill up 
cheques all day long, ha! ha! Poetical follows, 
ha! ha! with poetical brass shovels, ha 1 ha 1” 
Suddenly his voice changed. “ 1 have met ouc 
or two of that sort, haven’t 1 ? Fellows that will 
give you a Reward’s* blow in the dark, and 
pretend to get off on that; sweet fellows to 
look at, but with whom I shall be even ouc 
,of these days.” (The military, a whole county 
behind, coulil pot understand a word. Tlicy 
afterwards set'd to ciich other, “How jolly 
screwed that Boss had got., and so early in the 
night, too,”) 
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Suddenly. Mr. Tillotsou’s face contracted, a 
faint colour came, and a sort of scorn to his 
voice. “There are men,” he said, “who can 
only be dealt with in one way—on whom all treat¬ 
ment, except a good physical appeal, is sure to 
be thrown away. 1 am never sorry for having 
given such a lesson—never!” 

Rosses eyes flashed fury. “How do you 
mean?” he said. “Pray explahi.” 

The most gentle, piteous, and moumfullest | 
appeal in the world, was made to Mr. Tillotson 
from the softest and most appealing face. It 
seemed to say, “ Ah, no, for my sake! Think of 
him as a poor hunted worried outcast, against 
whom is the whole world, and who is fretted 
and chafed, and not accountable for what he 
says.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face changed also. He at once 
dropped his arms. 

“You arc right, Mr. Ross,” he said. “No 
wonder you call me vomantfb, if not bombastic. 
Perliaps 1 have been reading a great number of 
novels lately. It is a resource for people in mj 
way, so you must make allowance.” 

The sweetest look of grateful thanks rewarded 
this amende. Rut Ross was not appeased. No 
wonder those who knew Iiim slightly said that 
he was as “ ill-conditioned a boor as ever came 
into the world.” 

Doct,or Topham was not heeding this light 
talk, but was busy detailing the whole stages 
of the Privy Council case. “I saw all the 
papers. 11 was I who advised every step. I Lad 
the bishop by the hand and led him through. 
There were follows here who were for having in 
Lushiugton, and the rest of them. And I assure 
you the miserable gang of jilottcrs in the Chapter 
here, the hole-aud-corner agitators, on every 
man of wliom 1 could, at tliis moment, put my 
linger, tried to twist this into a gn'cvauce. 
But the bishop despised them, and lie despises 
them now, sir; aud all 1 tell you is, simply, \%ait, 
sir, wait, and at the first opening wc shall be 
down on the ringleaders.” 

TRAITS OF REPUBLICAN LIFE. 

“ Why, Juan,” said I, as I sat examining my 
first week’s accounts at Caracas, “things arc 
exorbitantly dear in this land of liberty. There’s 
that dinner I gave the day before yesterday. It 
was *. very plain dinner to Ihirtcon, and they 
have charged twenty-three pounds for it! That’s 
a charge one might expect in London with real 
turtle, ten kinds of fish, and <13 many courses; 
but here we had nothing very much beyond the 
usual tabic d’hote fare, except, indeed, a turkey 
—yes, there was a turkey, and— 

“Things an dear, sir,” interrupted Juan, 

“ aud if they weren’t so in a general way they 
would be to us. Why, there is not a man, i 
woman, or cliild in the whole (jily that doesn’t 
know wc* brought two boxes of gold to La 
Guaira, and that you arc a comisionado.” 

“ Au4 what difcreucc docs that mate ? The if 


f old was for the government, as every body- 
nows. And if any man ought to be careful of 
money, and to examine well into accounts, it 
should be a financial commissioner.” 

"Well, sir,” replied Juan, “ that’s one view, 
and I’m not a goii<* to say that it’s a wrong 
one; but it’s not a Creole view. Sir, it’s of no 
manner of use being too honest out here, for no 
one gets the credit of it. As for government 
business, there’s, perhaps, more cheating in 
that than in anything, for it’s a kinciof i>roverb, 

‘ La mejor hacienda es el Gobieruo mal admiui- 
slrado’—‘The best estate is*the government 
ill administered.’ So, no offence, sir, but if 
you would really like to know wliat is thought, 
i’ll be bound the general opinion is, that being 
a very sensible man, you won’t part with thosif 
boxes of gold without keeping a cuartillo for 
yourself out of every real, and of course they 
think that when you have such a lot of money 
you ought to leave some of it behind for the 
good of the country. As for the bill, the rules 
for marketing here, is, ‘get all you can, aud 
make him who has most, pay most.’ ” 

So saying, Juan walked off with the inicr.tion 
of passing the morning at various iricuds’ 
houses, in the evening, at my dinner-hour, he 
would show himself again for a sliort time, afler 
which I should sec nothing of him till next day. 
j This free aud easy style of service is regarded as 
quite the correct thing in Venezuela; a country 
which might, indeed, be called llie paradise of 
servants, were the name of servant ap|)licable at 
all to the vagrant gentlemen and ladies who pay 
you short visits to replenish their pur,ses and 
wardrobes, leave you without notice, and severely 
rc[.rcss any attempt to communicate with thciu 
as to your domestic arrangements. But you may 
talk with them on general topics, such as the 
weather or the theatre, and on politics you may 
be as expansive as you please, for where any one 
may become a general or a president iu a few 
days that subject is universally interesting. The 
doctrine of perfect equality is so well carried 
out, that, iu oue of the best houses where I was 
a guest, the geutleman who cleaned the hoots 
always came into my room with his hat on and a 
cigar in his mouth; and another gentleman whom 
I engaged to assist Juan, left me the day after his 
arrival, on being refused the custody of my keys 
and purse, which he candidly stated was llte* 
only duty he felt equal to. At dan«e.s, as soon 
as the mu.sic strikes up in the dvawing-room, 
the servants begin to waltz iu the passages aud 
autc-rooms, and as fntertaiunieuts are almost 
always on the ground lloor, and generally in* 
rooms looking iiilo the street, the great “un¬ 
washed” thrust their naked arms and g^ca^y 
faces, between tin' bars of the windertfS an*— 
criticise the dancing with much spirit^ I have 
seen a gentleman iu rags leaning into a window 
from the street with his bare arms almost toneii- 
ing those of a beautifully dressed lady, wiiiio 
hi« most sweet breath fanned her tresses. On 
another occasion I was talking to some ladies 
al^au evening party, when a worthy sans-culoite 
jerked in his head so suddenly to listen to our 
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conversation, that I stopped, on which he 
called out, “Oh, these are the aristocrats we 
have here, who won’t talk to any one but their 
own set!” On my sitting down to play chess 
with the wife of the pres^ent of one of the 
states, half a dozen female servants, of every 
shade, from tawny twilight to black night, sur¬ 
rounded the table and began "to watch the game. 
The first time I weiit to a tailor, I was accom¬ 
panied by a Creole friend, who undertook to 
show me the%est place. We had to wait some 
time before tlic gmtlemanof the shop appeared. 
When he did, lie came in with the inevitable 
cigar in his mouth. He raised his hat politely 
to my friend, walked straight up to me", shook 
bands, and asked me how I did. He then sat 
down on tlie counter, put various questions to 
me regarding my coming to Venezuela, talked 
on general subjects, and at the end of about a 
quarter of an hour intimated that he was ready 
to oblige me if I wanted a coat. This tailor 
was an officer of rank in the army, and he was 
wearing his uniform and spurs when he came in 
to measure a friend of mine. 

Juan was an excellent valet, but he w'ould 
have lost caste had he been too attentive to his 
duties in Venezuela. So he wmlked off, as I 
have said, to amuse himself, and left me to 
think over the difficulties of the business cn- 
tsusted to me. I had no experience in South 
American affairs, so my first measure had been 
to secure a coadjutor, who was thoroughly an 
fait in t hem. C., t he sou of an Englishman, had 
all the integrity characteristic of his race, and 
being a Creole by birth, that is, born in 
Venezuela, knew all about the countiy. He 
chanced to come in just as Juan left (he room, 
and seeing that he had taken a cigar and settleil 
himself for a chat, I said : “ Now, tell me, C., 

; how is it that this country is so wretchedly poor, 
i and so eternally borrowing money? For my 
' part, I. can’t make it out. You haven’t a 

i pari iole of show. Your Government House looks 
i like an East Indian godown, your great men 
i make no display, and as for your soldiers, one 
would think that the last successful campaign 
had been against the fripiers, and that the victors 
j were carrying off the plunder on their backs, 
j It is cvideul that you Venezuelans are not ex¬ 
travagant, and it is plain that you have great 
! resources if you knew how to use them. Your 
soil is the richest in the world, and has never 
i been trodden by an invader since the Spaniard 
w'as driven out. Then what, is the reason tliat 
you are always borrowitrt from other countries P 
How' is it, too, that while the United States of 
North America have made such progress, the 
.pjgfiulatwi in your republic is all but stationary, 
the seas and rivers without steamers, the country 
without I'J/ads, and commerce languishing?” 
C. knocked the ashes from the end of his cigar, 
assisted thought by perching his le^s conve- 
nicnfly on the top of a chair, and finally replied 
as follows : “Yousec, in the first place, there’s 
a dilVercnce in the breed. The Yiinkces arc a 
go-ahead lot, there’s no mistake about that^ 
There’s plenty of quicksilver in English blood, 


but fog and damp keep it down in England. At 
New York it rises to fever heat, and to the boil¬ 
ing point down South. Besides, long before ■ 
Lexington and Bunker-hill, the North Amei'i- 
cans were ripe for self-government. In South 
America things were very different. The 
Spaniards kept their American subjects in pro¬ 
found ignorance. Four-fifths of the population 
could not even read, for there were no schools. 
Even at Caracas, the capital, there was no 
printing-office till 1816, when one was setup by 
the Frenchman, Delpeche. The illiberality of 
the Spaniards went so far, that, after Isabella’s 
death, nothing w'as done to introduce the cultiva¬ 
tion of any plant, or improve farming. The 
culture of the vine and olive was prohibited, and 
that of tobacco was made a crown monopoly. 
Emigration, too, was all but entirely prevented, 
and, in the total absence of vivifying power, the 
wonder rather is that Venezuela should ever 
have become free, than that it should have made 
so little progress. 

“Then as to the poverty of the government and 
its constant borrowing, there are several reasons 
for that. In the first (dace, the Creoles of 
South America, though they have imuiy good 
qualities, are very averse to physical labour. 
They won’t go to work in a now country, like 
Eug'lishnien—clear aumy limber, stub up, and 
drain. Their wits are sharp, and they do well 
for superintendents; hut as to work lliat tries 
tlic sinews, it is my belief that all the bacieiulns 
ill the country would go to ruin, if it were not 
for the Indians and the mixed breeds. Again, 
the taxes levied by the Spaniards—the alcaiiala, 
or excise, the armada and corso, or coast taxes, 
the medias anatas, or deductions from salaries, 
tlie monopolies of salt, cards, cane-liquor, ami 
tobacco, and numerous other inqiosts, were all 
so odious to the Columbians, liiat as soon as 
they declared themselves independent, they made 
a clean sweep of them, leaving only the customs 
to s\(pply a revenue to the government. Now, 
it is,in the customs that it is most easy to 
leculate and defraud tlic state. With a coast 
ine of twp thousand rnile.s, how is it possible to 
keep down smuggling? To give you an idea of 
the extent of the contraband trade, 1 may 
mention that a fiiiuuce minister of Venezuela 
has proved that of tlic two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods imported into the country 
during the first sixteev-ycurs of indefiendcncc, 
one hundred and twenty-nine and a half millions’ 
worth were smuggled! But, besides that!]; the 
venality and corru|)tion of the custom-house 
officers' is such, that, as SeSprs Brandt and Iri- 
barren have shown, the defalcations of revenue 
from the Aduanas up to 1852, amounted to no 
less than one hundred and one and a half millions 
of dollars. A't present, the annual loss to 
government by contraband and frauds of various 
kinds, is reckoned at six millions. But don’t 
suppose that this calculation is based On infor- 
mation furriislip,d''by the accounts kept here. If 
other countries—France and the United Slates, 
for example—did not publish the amount of 
their exports to Venezuela, no one would know 
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what is really brought into this country.- It is 
only by comparing foreign statistics with home 
fictions that we come to know the extent to 
which the government is cheated. Indeed, 
one would not be wrong in saying that 
the incessant revolutions which distract this un¬ 
happy country, all commence at the custom¬ 
houses. Owing to the frauds of the ofBcials, 
the revenue falls short; to make up the de¬ 
ficiency, the customs are raised until the 
necessaries of life are too dear for men of small 
means. Thus discontent is sown broadcast, 
and discontent leads to conspiracies. Yet, 
great as the evil is, one cannot help laugh¬ 
ing at the impudence of some of the frauds. 
According to the published returns, the people 
here must be the dirtiest in the world with 
any pretentions to civilisation, since it is ofil- 
cially made out that a quarter of an ounce of 
soap in a week is all that each person uses. 
We know that the province of Caracas alone 
consumes a hundred barrels of flour a day, 
whereas, according to the custom-house return.s, 
the daily consumption of all Venezuela docs not 
reach sixty-nine barrels. Undcr^such circum¬ 
stances, it is no wonder that tlie public treasury 
is empty, that the rcvemies of the Adndnas are 
all more or less mortgaged, and that there are 
no remittances to the capital except from La 
Gmiira and Puerto Cabcllo. Of course the only 
resource is to borrow in foreign markets, and 
hence,” said C., tlirowing away the end of his 
cigar, “ I have the pleasure of niecting you 
here. Apropos of which, as there is a bull-light 
to-day, and you have never seen ouc, let us 
stroll down to tiic Corrida.” 

Before we could reach the eastern outskirt of 
the town, where the building stands in which 
the bull-fights are held, a mass of clouds came 
drifting from the Avila, and a light rain,began, 
in earnest of a more pelting shower. Looking 
about for shelter, and seeing at a window some 
ladies whom we knew slightly, we went in to 
talk to them. I said to ouc of tliem, a slim 
girl with immense dark cyc.'i, and singularly long 
eyelashes, “ Wo arc going to the Coriyda; docs 
t he senorita ever go ?” , 

" No, seflor, 1 never go. The ladies of 
VeuezneJn think bull-fights very barbarous. As 
for me, I cannot understand how any one can 
take pleasure in such odious cruelty.” 

“ Indeed P” said I, rqilicr astonished. “ But 
surely iii Spain ladies think diflerently. At 
..Madrid it is quite the fashion for them to at¬ 
tend” 

“ Tiiat may be; we do not follow the fashions 
of Spain. Perhaps w'e arc more tender-hearted 
here.” 

After this dialogue, I*was not surprised, on 
enlorin^ the Cinjue in which tli^ bull-fight was 
to be held, to find that the special ors were 
nearly all men, and that the few women wln^ 
were present were of the lower orders. The 
building .was of wood, open ffi J.he sky iu the 
centre, and anything but substantial. Several 
tiers of seals, each a foot or so higher than the 
other,Had been erected round a cfi‘cular area 


about a hundred and twenty feet in diameter. 
These seats accommodated perhaps fifteen 
hundred people, and there seemed but little 
room to spare. In front of the lowest seat, 
which was not m^ch raised from the ground, 
were strong palisades, between which a man 
could slip with case, and thus they afforded the 
toreros a secure retreat from the fury of the 
bulls. Close to where I took my place there 
was a large gale, wliich was tlirown open to 
admit the hulls one by one. Firs'l of all, how¬ 
ever, a squeaking band struck up, and eight 
toreros, or pedestrian bull-fighters, entered, and 
saluted some person of note who sat opposite ^ 
the large gate. Just at that moment, the 
thunder-shower which had been gathering dc- 1 
scended in torrents, and the people shouted to the 
toreros, “No moja se”—“ Don’t get wet!” on 
which they slippca iri between the palisades, and I 
so put themselves under cover. Tluiy were very i 
well-made active fellows, with extremely good 
legs, which were seen to advantage, as tlicy 
wore white silk stockings and knee-breeches 
embroidered with gold. 

As soon as tlic rain .stopped there was a loud i 
shout, and prcscntlv tlic large gate opeiu'd and !: 
iu rushed a bull, lie w.as a dark animal, almost ’ 
black, and !md evidently been goaded to mad- 
nes.s, for he came charging in, tossing his hctul, 
and with his tail erect. 1 could see, however, !. 
th.at the sharp points of his horns had been 
sawn off. One of the toreros now ran nimbly i 
111 ) 1^0 threw his red cloak on the ! 

ground before him, on which the animal made j : 
a fiirions clmrgc, attempting to gore—not the ;; 
man, of whom he at. first look no notice, Imt i 
the cloak. The torero dragged this along rapidly, j 
and adroitly w'hisking it from side to .side, 
fatigued the hull by causing him to make fruit- ! 
less rushes, now in this direction, now in that, j 
Tliis was rc))ea(ed again and again, until I lie j 
animal seemed quite tired. The most active of | 
the toreros then advanced with a bandcrilla, ir j; 
javelin entwined with fireworks in one hand, and i 
his cloak in the otluw. lie came so close to the 
bull that tlic animal charged him headlong. In 
a moment the torero glided to one side, and i 
drove the dart into the, hull, pinning the wre! elied 
animal’s ear to his neck. Immediately the tire- t. 
works around the dart began to explode, and i 
the terrified bull (iirned and rushed^nadJy across : 
the arena. In half a minute or the lire had 
reached the flesh, and began to burn info it. | 
The bull then ivi^-ed straight- up, bellow'ing 
piteously, while its poof flanks iieaved wilh fho> 
f.orfure.' Anon if. daslu'd its head again.st the ' 
ground, driving flic dart further into its flcsli, j 
and .so continued to gallop round tb^ wwg in#a.. ; 
suew'ssion of rcarings and plnngings. This | 
seemed to he a moment of cxqiiiSiteHieliglit to j 
the s))eefiitors, who yelled o\il applause, and i 
some in their excitement .stood up elap])ing j 
and shout lug. I was heartily disgustoil, and 
would have gone out at oilce httcl ii heen 
possible, hut I was too tighlly wedged in. 
Meantime, flie large gate opened again, and 
llio poor htdl lied fhrongh it, to he shmghtered 
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and sold with nil despatch. After ten mtnntcs’ 
panse another bull was admitted, and 'Vi’as 
similarly tortured. And so it fared with four 
more bulls. 

The sixth bull was a vel^ tall praunt animal, 
whose lactlcs were quite different from those of 
the others. He came in without a rush, looked 
w.arily about, and could hardly be induced to 
follow the torero. In short, he was so_ slug- 
Kish, that tbj people, enrapfcd at his showing so 
little sport, shouted for a matador tokUl 1dm in 
the arena. Hereupon, one of the toreros darted 
up to stick a banderilla int o the sluggard. But 
the bull, bring qiute fresh, not only defeated 
tills attcmjit by a tremendous sweep of his 
honis, but almost stnick down his assailant, 
who Avas taken by surprise at this unlooked-for 
vigour on the part, of an teimal Avldch seemed 
s}iiri(lcss. However, by a despernte effort the 
tori'fo escaped for a moment, but the bull 
followed him like lightning, and, as ill luck would 
have it, before the man could reach the shelter 
of \ tie palisades his foot slipped m a puddle and 
he fell back. Expecting that the charge would 
end ns all previous ones had ended, 1 had got 
up with the intention of leaving, and T was thus 
ahlo to see more clearly Avhat followed. As the 
man fell backward, the bull struck him on the 
lower ]iart of the spine wiih such force that the 
blow sounded all over the building. The un¬ 
fortunate torero was hurled into the air, and 
came clown with his head against the palisades, 
and there lay, apparently dead, in a pool of 
blood. A sickeuuig feeling of horror crept over 
me; the bull was rushing upon the jioor fellow 
again, and would*no doubt have crnslicd him as 
lie lay motionless, but, just in the nick of time, 
one of the toreros threw bis cloak so cleverly 
that it fell exactly over the bull’s head anil 
blinded him. While the brute was trampling 
and to.ssirig to free liimself, the matador came 
nil and drove a short sword into the vertebra: 
of his neck, and down be Aveut lieadlong. At 
one inomeiit full of mad fury, the next he was a 
quivering mass of lifiJess llcsh. A fcAV minutes 
more, ami I lie dead bull, and seemingly lifeless 
man, were removed from the arena, and another 
bull Avas calk'd for. I, however, Imd witnessed 
enough, and gladly made my exit, 

" It Avantecl still several days to that appointed 
for my meeting the ministers, and I determined 
tosjiend them in visiting the few buildings of 
interest in llic city. My first expedition was to 
the Municipal Hall, and inleed 1 had but a little 
'’Avay to go, as it is cTose to the Gran Plaza. 
Ihis ball is one of the oldest buildings in 
Ciu'iieas, and externally is not only plain, but 
^-Eimosf^rtujbby. Inside, however, tlierc is a very 
respectable council chamber, Avith bauclsomc 
gilt ann-eb?iirs for the president and eleven 
members, Avho impose the town dues, and dis- 
cliargc the ordinary functions of civic antho-, 
litics. I{ound the room are liuug some very 
tolerable portraits. Among these are tliat of 
the ecclesiastics who filled the archiepiscopal 
chair of Caracas in 1813, and tliosc of President, 
Monagas and Ids brother. There are idso jior- 


trMts of Bolivar, of Count Tovar, and Generals 
Miranda and IJrdanota, and one remarkable 
picture of the reading of the Act of Indepen¬ 
dence, with likenesses of the leaders in the 
revolution. The mob are represented compel¬ 
ling the Spanish general to t^e off his hat and 
salute. As a pendant to this picture hangs a 
framed copy of the Act of Independence. But 
the great curiosity of all is the flag of Pizarro, 
sent from Peru id 1837, and enshrined in a case. 
All Iho silk and velvet are eaten off, hut the 
gold wire remains, Avilh the device of a lion, and 
the Avord Carlos. The flag is about five feet 
loii" and three broad, and being folded double 
in the frame, only half is seen, and they Avill not 
allow it to be taken out. Tliere are also two 
flags of Carlos the Pourtli, taken from the 
Spaniards, and the original MSS. of the Act of 
1 mkqienclence, and other important documents, 
bound np together. 

A day or two afffcr, I Avent to see the uni¬ 
versity of Carac.as, which, with the House of 
Assembly, the National Library, and a church, 
form one great block of buildings. Thu Nations I 
Library does, not cont ain more than ten thousand 
volumes, and in that of the university there are 
about three thousand iive hundred. The clejiart- 
nient of divinity' seemed best repre.seulcd; but 
IJiej’e was no great evidence of the books being 
cai'td for. The jirofessors of the university wi'ic 
most obliging, and showed me all there was to 
be seen in the college, which is massive and not 
ill suited for its pre.sent purpose, though origi- 
nafly it was a convent of Carmelite friars. The 
departments of chemistry and medicine seemed 
the best organised. 1 concluded my ins))cctiou 
AA'ith a visit to the ib’ssectiiig-room, and that lor 
a.natomicnl preparations. Among other things, 
I was shown the skull of a man whose bones 
had turaed to clialk. The skuU was from an 
inch to an inch and a half thick, and if a jiieec 
of it had been broken off and shown sejiarately, 
no xmscientitic person would liave guessed it to 
be, or to liave ever been, a liuin.an bone. One 
of the professors then went with me to the 
.Hall of-Congress, Avhere also arc pictures of 
Bolivar, and of the meeting at which the Act 
of Indejiendence was settled. Tlic locality 
seemed to inspire my cicerone, for, though I, 
and a man wm sat there reading, and who 
never raised his bead, were liis sole audience, 
he delivered Avith tU. greatest animalipu an 
eloquent harangue on the subject of li|)tTty. 
If it be true that still waters ai’C the deepest, 
T should fear that the repubbeanism of South 
America is somewhat shallow, it does so babble 
as it runs. However, 1 was glad to hear the 
orator express bimsell' Avitli great Avarmtli us 
regards England, sayflig that she was the only 
power tliat bad assisted them in their great 
struggle with the Spaniards, and that witiiout 
her they would hardly have secured thcii' inde¬ 
pendence. 

The time liH noAV come for my intervicAv with 
ilio ministers on the business I liad in band. 
C. came for mo'at 11 a.m. on the ajipoiuted day, 
and we walked together to Govcnnncnf House, 
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As we were very busy conversing, I did not 
notice tlie sentry, and indeed he was such a mite 
of a man, that I m^ht have been pardoned for 
overlooking him. K seems that m Venezuela 
“■ such divinity doth hedge” a sentinel that no 
passer-by must come within a yard of him. 
llavkig approached %vitbin the limits, the small 
warrior soon convinced me that his dignity was 
not to be so offended with impunity. In the 
tivinkling of an eye he brought down his musket 
witli a terrible rattle to the charge, and very 
nearly wounded me a little above the knee, at 
the same time snarling out some uniutelligible 
words. It is a curious fact that the Venezuelans 
are, generally speaking, a very civil race, until 
they put oil uniform (a red uiiiform, by-the-by, 
like the English), w'ben their wliole uature seems 
to he soured. “l)o«’t go near that sentry,” 
M'as a caution I often received, and 1 once heard 
it suggested that a mat with Cave cancm ! 
should be laid down in frffnt of every soldier on 
duty. Very different is the demeanour of the 
civilians. One day, for instance, I was walk¬ 
ing with a friend on the northern outskirts of 
the city, when we met a gardener with a store 
of fresh fruit. “ Now is your time,” said my 
friend, “to try your Sjiauish. See how you 
can manage a bargain W'lth the gardener.” So, 
j'ur the mere sake of talking, we detained the 
poor man a long time, and looked at his fruit, ami 
t uinblcd it about, until 1 was ashamed, aud would 
have bought a quantity of it. Then he asked 
where 1 was living, aud when I told liim, as it. 
w'as a very long ivay olll he said it Wmuld not 
])ay him to send so far. “ Well, tlicn,” i said, 
“ i fear there is nothing to be done, fori shouhl 
not know liow to direct my servant to come t . 
you.” “ TJiat’s true,” said he, “ hut I should 
like you to taste this fruit, which is really very 
line, so you must accept a few specimens.” 
With these w'ords he insisted on my taking 
some of the best mangoes aud other fruit he 
had, and positively refused to he paid for it. 

Escaping from the surly little sentry, we 
entered the Government IIousc, aud were re¬ 
ceived by the official whose duty it m to usher 
in tliose who come to pay tiieir respects to the 
ministers. Tliis official, whose name is Godov, 
is a negro of the negroes, and is a genius in his 
way. Many of his bon-mot^ are current, at 
Caracas. On one occasion, when government had 
suddenly changed handi 9 >a conceited official, who 
had Just got into power, said to Godoy, You 
here still f How is it that you have iiot been 
turned out with the rest ?” ' “ I,” said Godoy, 
with au affectation of humility, but casting a 
significant glance at his interrogator, "never 
ascend, aud consequently never descend.” His 
questioner was soon cmfbled to appreciate t lu; 
philosophy of the remark, for lie aesccuded from 
Government House as suddenly as he ascended, 
being turned out by another change. Auotlie% 
time, during the late troubles, a number of 
young mpn, chiefly students froiathe university, 
collected in a threatening manner near Govern- 
uieuf. House, aud began shouting out various, 
seditious cries. Godoy, aud one of t&c generals 


on the side of the party in power, came out on 
the balcony to see what was the matter: on 
wliich stones were thrown at Godoy, and the 
mob shouted: “ Down with the negroes!” 
“Down with the«brigands!” “Do you hear 
what they say P” asked the general, sueeringly, 
of Godov. “ Your excellency,” he replied, “ I 
hear. They are calling out, ‘ Down with the 
negroes!’ meaning, of course, me; and ‘ Down 
with the brigands I’ which, as no wie else is pre¬ 
sent, must refer, I suppose, to your excellency.” 

We were ushered by Godoy into the couueil- 
room, a handsome apartment,, lookuig on the 
Grau Plaza. It contains the inevitable pic¬ 
ture of Bolivar, There is also his .sash, out 
I do not remember to have seen hiS sword aify- 
wherc. We entered .and found a suflbeating 
atmospliere, for thei#ooms at Government Uou.se 
are open only during the day, !uid the doors and 
windows are kept closed from sniisol till the 
hour when business commences, wliich is gene¬ 
rally about 11 o’clock. There arc, besides, no 
verandiJis, so that the public rooiii.s at Caracas 
are liotter than those at Madras. However, 
as tht; miuishws, with the aci.ing prc.sident 
at their head, were already assembled, there 
was nothing for it but to go forward and take 
our seats. The mcetmg W'as one of vital im- 
ixirttmcc to every one present. Not only were 
the exigencies of the government mo.st urgent, 
Imt each individual supjwrter of it knew that 
on the satisfactory termination of that meeting 
dejicuded Ids iiopes of indemnity for losses, and 
the scitleiueut of his claims, whatever they 
might be. Tlic public tranquillity, too, was at 
stake, bi.’cause the greater part of the army, 
after live years’ incessant lighting, had no other 
reimbursement to look to for all tlicir toils aud 
dangers, but wliat might l)c allotted to tlicm if 
this eonferenee passed ofi'W'ell. Nay more; at 
the very moment, that wc were seated there, uu 
extensive couspiraev w'as on foot, in wdiich a 
minister and several other jicrsous of rank were 
said to be engjiged, and which, if some of the 
considrators had not. turned informers, might 
have been successful. Yet so great was tlie 
command of countenance possessed by the minis¬ 
ters there assembled, andso complete the ahseiicc 
of all appearance of excitement, that no one 
would liave supposed the business under discus¬ 
sion to have been more than an cvei])'-day matter. 
War is a sliarp teacher, and in tPoublous tunes 
political st.udcnts learn in mouths what it takes 
ycar-s t o acquire iif pmee. The men who sat 
there as ministers had been, not very lon^ 
before, one a clerk, another a cattle-lanner, 
mid so on. And now they were governing a 
ooiq]ta-y three times as large as Ertn^iflflfnd h®" 
Icarucci so imicli from the expeileqpc of the 
late struggle, that they were ‘by no means un- 
tltted for the task of government. 

After a long discussion, our business, for the , 
tjme at least, was satisfactorily coneiuded. C. 
and I then took leave, having received several 
invitations to breakfast from the mini.stci-s; for 
at Caracas it does uot seem to be tlie fashion to 
give dinners. Those invitotions wc accepted. 
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and walked back to the hotel. On the way wc 
heard, a good deal of siiouting, mingled with 
laughter, and presently we met a big wild-look- 
ing man, who seemed to be in a perfect frenzy, 
stopping from time to time fend imprecatingrthe 
most dreadful curses on all about him. He was 
followed by a number of people w'ho w^ere jeer¬ 
ing and tnrowing stones, which lie returned 
with interest, picking up flints as large as one’s 
fist, and throwing tlicm with a force that would 
hare shattered the skull of any one but a negro. 
He was, in fact, a madman; in general, they 
said, tolerably quiet; but on this occasion 
goaded to fury by his persecutors. I said to 
C., “ This is a very disgraceful scene. In any 
liuropean city the police would interfere, anil 
prevent this poor maniac from being tormented. 
Have you no madhouse iHliVcnczuela to which 
this wretched man might be sent?” “WcU,” 
said C., “ as to the ])olicc, you yourself must 
admit that, though our streets are not patrolled 
in the daytime, disturbances are rarer here than 
in Eurmman towns. With regard to mad 
people, I never hoard of any serious accident 
from their being allowed to go about as they 
choose, and so 1 don’t see the use of madhouses 
here. But you will have more opportunities 
before you leave Venezuela of torining an 
opinion on this subject. Our lunatics are, in 
general, very quiet. What you sec to-day is aii 
unusual occurrcnec.” 

By this time we had reached the hotel, and I 
parted with C., having first accepted an invita¬ 
tion to dine with him next day. I went to his 
house accordiuglv about seven p.w., and found 
no one but binisclf and t.hc ladies of the family. 
In the middle of dinner, a gentjeman, w'hom 1 
had not seen before, entered and walked .straight 
up to the hoste.ss, as I thought, to apologise, 
but he said nothuig, and, after looking at her 
strangely for a moment or tw'o, moved across 
tlie room to a picture, wdiich he began to ex¬ 
amine. I tliought tins rather curious conduct, | 
but supposed he was some intimate friend or re¬ 
lation, who did not stand on ceremony. As to 
our conversation the day before, de luimtico 
inquirendo, I had forgotten all about it. When, 
’however, the ucw comer began to w'alk round 
and round the table, murmuring broken son- 
'tences, I began to understand the state of the 
case. Presently the madman, for such lie w'as, 
went up to ilYe buffet, and began fumbling with 
the things there. “ If he takes up a knife, and 
makes a rush at some thought I, “ it will 
"not be pleasant.” However, as no one took 
any notice of the intruder, 1 too said nothing 
about liim, and went on talking to the lady who 
*1^t and eating m v dinner. In a mrnute 

or two mf eyes vraudered back to the gentleman 
at the sideboard, wdieii, to my consleruation, I 
perceived that he had indeed got hold of a knife, 
with which die had already cut himself pretty 
severely, for the blood was trickling from Ins 
wrist. He was muttering, too, faster than ever, 
and his eyes glittered like sparks, though he djd 
not seem to be looking at us, but had his gaze< 
fixed on the wall. J tried to attract C.’s notice. 


but, failing to do so, said in a low voice, " Look 
out, or there will be mischief directly! C. 
glanced quickly at the man, and, with great 
presence of mind, filled a glass of wine, and rose 
and offered it to him. He looked at C. for a 
moment in a way that was not agreeable, then 
very quietly put down the knife, and walked out 
of the room without saying a word. 0. resumed 
his seat with the greatest composure, and said: 
" Poor fellow, he was one of the best scholars in 
Caracas, and would cei-taiuly have distinguished 
himself, but the girl he was engaged to fell in 
love with his brother, and married him. He 
has been insane ever since.” 

I went away, -wondering whether it was by 
peculiar infelicity that so soon after my arrival 
at Caracas I should have witnessed a visit of 
this kind, or whether such incidents were com¬ 
mon. I had not long to wait before learning 
that they were by n^ means rare. I went one 
evening to a musical entertainment at the house 
of a person high in office. Tiic lady of the house 
was singing “ II Bacio ” very chai-mingly, and a 
group had been formed round her, near to which 
1 had takcii'-a seat with my face towards the 
door. Presently I sjw a man enter, whoso 
peculiar look immediately reminded me of the 
gentleman with the knife at tlic buffet. The 
new comer, like his predecessor, -nmlked straight 
up to the lady of the house, and in a hoarse 
voice commenced a muttering accompaniment, 
which jarred strangely with the music and the 
sweet tones of the singer. Everybody looked 
annoyed, hut no one spoke to f he intruder; only, 
t.lie grouji near tlic piano gradually melted away, 
leaving liiin standing by himself. At last, he 
went closer to the lady, who continued to sing 
with marvellous self-possession, and leaning over 
her, began to strike chords on the piano. TIiLs 
was too much even for her aplomb—she stopped 
•ftiul walked down the room; and the stranger, 
after addrcs.sing some iucoherent remarks to 
the lieoplc near him, followed her. I was too 
far off to see wliat took place tlien, but there 
was a bustle, and 1 lieard the intrudm- talking 
in a loud angry voice, after which he suddenly 
went off, and tlic J'larty broke up. Tin's man, I 
was subsequently infonned, w’as intoxicated as 
well as insane, yet no attempt was made to re¬ 
move him, nor was he even told to go. 

On the following Sunday I went to breakfast 
at the house of the Amister of public works. 
It W'as a sumptuous entertainment, witlr very 
beautiful fruits and flowers displayed on the 
table, and many more dishes than guests. Tor of 
tlie latter there were oiJy sixteen. The place 
of honour fell to my lot, opposite to the acting 
president of the repi{blic: an old general with 
an iron constitution, wdio, unhappily for me, 
supposing all men to be equally vigorous, plied 
me at every pause in the collation with fruits 
•pleasant to the eye, and of tolerable flavour, but 
to the lost degree pernicious to a person of weak 
digestive pow^iVs. Owing to tliese flattering at¬ 
tentions, the oi:der of my incal I'an something in 
this style.. A brimming plateful of turkle-sonp, 
good in quality, overpowering in quaJitity, aud 
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indifferently cooked; a large fruit of the custard 
apple genus; prawns, pdrga fish, and oysters; 
several fruits of the cactus, called liere tuna, 
selected for their size by the general; turkey, 
prepared in a fashion peculiar to the country, 
boned, and the inside filled with a kind of stuff¬ 
ing redolent of garlic; a plate of cherries; a 
fricandeau of some unknown meat; several slices 
of pine-apple; a dish, name unknown, the chief 
ingredient being tlie flesh of the land tortoise ; 
grapes of various kinds; and an infinite 
series of other trifles. No speeches were made; 
indeed, the meal was too severe for any but the 
most languid conversation. The longest meal 
must, however, come to an end, and at last, 
after a wind-up of coffee and cigars of an ex¬ 
quisite flavour, we separated. The Sunday 
following, the scene was repeated, but on this 
occasion it was the acting president wlio gave 
the breakfast. Having detonnined not to risk 
my life any more by undue complaisance, I re¬ 
fused all offers of fruit, and ate more moderately. 
At last the meal reached its tenniuation, and the 
president, filling Ids glass, looked round the 
table, and then at me, and said^ “ Briudo id 
sefior qui nos ha llevado treintc mil libras.”—“ I 
drink to the gentleman*who h:is brought us 
tlurty thousand pounds.” I w.as somewhat dis¬ 
concerted by the wording of the toast, and 
thinking that it spoke for itself, judged it un¬ 
necessary to rise to respond. Presently, filling 
his glass again, the old general smd, “I drink 
now to the English government, which has 
alw'ays been the protector of Venezuela, and has 
set the best example for free states to follow.” 
This, of course, compelled me t o reply, and I ex¬ 
pressed the pleasure I liad had in visiting that 
beautiful country, in which Nature had been so 
lavish of her gifts, and whose inhabitants, by 
their gallant struggle for liberty, had shown 
themselves worthy of sueli a fair inheritauee. 
England, 1 stiid, was the friend of idl free 
nations, and would no doubt, support the 'Vinie- 
ziudans in maintaining their indepoudence, as 
w'armly as she had aided them in acquiring it. 
These, and many other things, 1 was (jbiigod to 
say in English, not having sqJIicicnt SpaiiLsh at, 
command for an oration. A friend, however, 
translated what I had stiid into pure Castilian, 
.and his version seemed to give great satisfaction, 
niore particularly as he compressed my harangue 
into very small compiiJ^ Nothing, however, 
sccnied to pletise the company so niutih as my 
happening to say “ Viva la Amarilla!”—“Ilurnih 
for the yellow!” which 1 did when a flower of 
that colour was given me, though I had no idea 
that yellow was the colour of the party in power. 


The next speech was the health of the mimsters, 
proposed by a red-hot %cpublictm, who dis¬ 
coursed with immense fluency ofl the rights of 
man. Among other things, he assured us that, 
us all obstacles to nerfect freedom were at leugtlq 
removed, Venezuela would now enjoy permanent 
tranquillity, during which all tlft blessings of the 
golden age would be restored. Ten days after¬ 
wards, one of the niiuisters and a number of lead¬ 
ing ine'ft were arrested and thrown into prison, 


wMe, at the same time, an insurrection with 
which it was supposed they were connected, 
broke out in several of the provinces. 


CRCESUS AND ADEASTUS. 

(Herodotus i. 35.) 

Fortune, that walks above the heads of men 
I’ the rolling clouds, the witless denizen * 

Of airy Nothing, by Necessity 

Among the unsteady Hours with hooded eye, 

Subservient to a will not hers, is led : 

And, as she passes, oft upon his head 
That underneath heaven’s hollowness doth stand, 
Highest of men, her loose incertain hand 
Lets fall the iron wedge and leaden weight. 

Croesus, the lord of aJMthe Lydian state. 

Of men was held the man by Fortune best 
Witli her unheedful blind abundance blest: 
liecau.se all winds into his harbours blow 
Opulent sails; because his sceptre drew , 

Out of fair lands a majesty immense; 

Because, ft> enrich his swol’n magnilicence. 

The homage of a hundred hills was roll’d 
Upon a hundred rivers; because gold 
And glory made him singular in the smile 
O’ the seldom^smiling world, a little wiiile. 

To him, in secret vision, at the deep 
Of night, what time Fate walks awake through 
Sleep, 

Tlie gods reveal’d that, in the coming on 
Of times to be, Afy.s, bis best-loved son. 

Untimely, in the unripe putting forth 

t)f his green years, and blossom-promised worth, 

By an iron dart must perish. 

'rben tlie king. 

Long while within himself considering 
The dreadful import of the dream,— in fear 
Lest any iron javelin, lance, or spear, 

Left to tlie clutch of clumsy chance, should fall 
On Atys,—gave command to gather all 
Such weapons out of reach of him he loved, 

•Safe ill a secret cUauiher far removed. 

And,—that the menaced prince no more .should take 
Ills wont i’ the woods, with haying dogs to break 
The rougli hoar’s ambusli, nor the lion wound. 

Nor flying slag, with dexterous darts,—lie found, 
And wived to Afys, the most beautiful 
Of Lydian women : like a white vase, fgjl 
C)f soninolont odours, sculptured round, and wrought, 
AVith bounteous curves of intricate beauty, brought 
Volu[)tuous]y into one complete '• 
Rich-surfaced .shape. Of essence all ?o sweet. 
Contain’d in form so faultle.ss fair, was she 
Whoso clasped arras should gentle g.aolers be 
To Creesus’ chiefest treasure. 

Tills being done, 

The king was comforted about Iiis .son. 

But, Vliile the nuptial feast at ’mid of^ffiTrthj 
O'erflowed witli fe.stival the golden gilth • 

Of the king's palace,—while, with fold ou fold 
Of full dcliglit, the mellow music roll’d 
From I.ydinii harps a heaving lieaven of sound 
I’»tlie gorgeous gdlerles, and garlands ertwn’d 
AViinn faces in a mist of odours rare,— 

'Dicre came before the king at unaware 
stranger from beyond the storm-beat sea: 

A man pursued lij' pale calamity, 
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With bands polluted: on whose countenance 
Was fix’d the shadow of foregone mischance, 
llis slow steps up the hymenean hall 
Struck sounds that sent deep silence on throngb all 
Tiiat swarming revel. Musi^ broken wing 
Flutter’d and strove against the check’d harp-string: 
And he that pour’d, stood, holding half way up 
The twp-ear’d pitcher o’er the leaf-twined cup, 
While the wine wasted: he that served, leaned o'er 
The savorons fumes of anioe-splcfed boar. 

With trench(.f tilted: they whose limbs were dropp’d 
At ease on purjde benches, elbow-propp’d, 

Half rose, and, stooping forward, shock’d awry 
From jostled brows, sloped one way suddenly, 

Their slanted crowns, blue boss’d with violet, 

Or dropping roses: each with eyes wide-set 
In unintelligent wonder on the wan 
And melancholy imago of that man. 

He, moving through the amazement that he caused, 
Approach’d, unhid, the throtte of Croesus; paused; 
And there, with groans from inmost anguish brought, 
The hospitable-hearted king besought 
His hands by the Lydian rite to jiurify 
From taint of blood. 

To whom, when presently 
He had his asking granted, Croesus said: 

“ Whence art thou, stranger ? And whose blood luost 
shed. 

That doth so fiercely clamour at the porch 
Of Heaven’s high halls ? What burniug wrong doth 
scorch 

S\vcet rest from out the record of thy days ?” 

To whom that other: 

“ Hut that Judgment lays 
Foundations deeper than Oblivion, 

I wouhl my shadow from beneath the sun 
Had pass’d for ever; being the most forlorn 
Of men I A Phrygian 1, and royal-l)orii; 

The son of Gordius, son of Midas; who, 

Ill-starr’d ! unwittingly my brother slew. 

For this, my father from his much-loved face, 

A7id all the iiappy dwellings of my race, 

Me into wide and wandering exile drove : 

Whence, flying on the salt white-edgbd wave, 

Cast out from comfort unto stars unknown. 

My hollow ship, before the north wind blown, 

Fate to these shores directed ; where 1 stand 
A friendless man, sea-flung on foreign land. 

In tlius mucli, learn, O king, from whence I came. 
And what I am. Adrastus is my name.” 

The monarch smiled upon him, and replied, 

•“ Thy friends are ours : tby land to oars allied : 

If not with kindred, here with kind, thou art. 

A frowning i\to to bear with smiling heart. 

Is highest wisdom. In our court remain. 

Cease to be sad. Nor tempt the seas again.” 

« So in the Lydian court Adrastus stay’d 
Eating the bread of Creesus: and obey’d 
The kindly king, well-pleased to roam no more. 

o^'ow, UWlyat time, a terrible wild boar, 

By Imnger twiveu from his lair, below 
The delH 'daiW-leavbd, lit with golden snow, 

Whore Mysian Olympus meets thb morn, 

Made ravage in the land; despoil’d the com ; 

The tender vine in many a vineyard tore; ' 

Each sapll.ig sallow olive wounded sore; ^ 

And oft, about the little hilly towns 
And stony hamlets, where high yellow downs ^ 
I’asture, among cohl clouds, tlie mountain goat » 
That wanders wild from wattled fold remote, 


His fierce blood-dripping tusk foul mischief wrouglit. 
For this, the sorely-injured Mysians sought 
At many times the ruinous beast to slay; 

But never yet at any time could they 
Come nigh him to his hurt. For he, indeed, 

Slew many of them, and the rest had need 
Of nimble feet, in fearful flight to find 
Unworthy safety. Thus was ruin join’d 
To ruin. 

Therefore, unto Croesus now' 

They sent an embassage; that he should know 
The damage done them by this savage thing; 
Entreating much, moreover, that the king 
With certain of the Lydian youths, would send 
Atys, the prince, to help them make an end. 

For of all noble youths in Lydian bound 
Atys the most high-couraged was renown’d, 

Nor match'd in martial vigour. 

Creesus then, 

When ho had heard the message of these men, 
Made answer to the Mysians: 

“ For our son, 

Ye shall not have him. I'hink no more upon 
That matter. For, indeed, the crescent liglit 
That was new-born to gild his nuptial ni^bt 
Is yet the unfinished circlet of a moon. 

And shall a liusband leave a wife so soon, 

Ere tlie first .spousal mo'hth be sped, to lie 
r the gelid liill.s ’iieatli the wide-open sky, 
Neglecting wedlock young, and the sweet due 
Of marriage pillows, Mysians, for you ? 

But since (touching all else) we love you well, 

And faiu would see this prodigy who.se fell 
Invasion havoc holds in your fair land. 

Abolish’d, we will send a chosen band 
Of our best valours; men that shall not miss 
What is to do. Bo j e content with tliis.” 

But when the Mysians :vero therewith content, 

The son of Croesus, hearing tliese things, went 
To Croesus, and said to him: 

“ In time past, 

Father, or in the chase, or war, thouwast 
The first to wisl) me famous ; who dost now 
To jie forliid the javelin and the bow. 

Wherefore? For yet 1 deem that thou hast not 
In me detected any taint or spot 
Of fear, dislioiiouring one to honour born. 

Yet think how all men from henceforth must scorn 
Tliy son, whom, bdlng thy son, tlicy should revere, 
In him revering thee, when I appear 
Among them in the agora ; I alone 
Of all men missing lionour to be won 
From tills adventure! For what sort of a man 
To tlie coarse general (S.’..at is quick to scan 
Faul ts in superior natures) shall 1 seem ? 

Or what to my fair wife? How shall she deem 
Henceforth of him, who in her white arms lay 
No less than as a god but yesterday ? 

Wherefore lest I some memorable deed 
Now miss to do, I pray thy leave to lead 
The honourable ardour^ of this chase, 

True to my ntiile name and princely place; 

Or, this denied, vouchsafe, at least, to say 
For whot just cause I must remain away. 

, Since I, in all things, would my heart convince 
The king must nj^eds be wiser than the prince.” 

But Croesus, weeping, answer’d: 

, “ Not, niy sou, 

Because in thee aught unbecoming done 
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Displeased me, nor without sad reason just, 

And strict constraint to do what needs I'must 
(Not what I would, if what I would might be!), 
Have I thus acted. For there came to me 
A vision from the gods, upon my bed, 

In the deep middle of the night, which said 
That in the days at hand, an iron dart 
Thee from my love, and from thy life, must part. 
For this, thj' marriage have I hasten’d on: 

I’hat, with occasion due, thou should’st, my son. 
Awhile withhold thee from thy wont to seek 
The haunts of lions, or with dogs to break 
The rough hoar’s ambush in the rooty earth, 

; But rest, companion’d, by the pillar’d hearth, 

I 'J’o one new-W'cdded a befitting place: 

1 For this, did I forbid thee to the chase: 
j For this stay, my son, by thy fair wife, 

I And, in prolonging thine, prolong my life !” 

And his son answer’d: 

! “ IViscly, since the dream 

Came from tlic all-wise gods^as I must deem, 
"VVisely, dear head, and kindly, hast thou done; 
Thus, with forctlioughted care, to hold thy son 
Back from the far-seen coming of the wMve 
Of Fate—if him forethoiighted care could save! 

But I, indeed, as touching this same #hfise, 

I Can see no cause for fear. lu every place 
Death’s footsteps fall. Nof triple-bolted gate, 

• Nor brazen v/ull, can shut from m.m his fate. 

Yet had the vision jirophesied to mo 

Thai, or hy tooth, or tusk, my death should be, 

1 had been well content to stay at Iiome; 

Leaving the coming hour, at least, to tome 
By me not rashly met in middle way. 

But since ’twns said an iron dart must siay 
Me, to bla< k dcatli aiipointed, 1 might fear 
An iron dart as well, thougli staying here. 

As lliero, in open field, among my friends. 

For who can lock his life up at all ends 
From charmhd Chuiicc, tliat walks invisibly 
Among us, to elude the dragon eye 
Of Policy, and the stretch'd hand of Ciirc? 
IVlierefove, 1 pray thee yet that I imiy sliarc 
MTiat lio:ioiir from lids hunt is to be won, 

Before dlaiih find me. Since a man may slum 
Honour, yet shunning honour all he can, * 

He shuns not Death, which finds out every man.” 

Then Croesus, overcome, not satisfied, * 

From under moislcn'd eyelids, dftubtful, eyed 
The impatient flushing in the brighten’d check 
Of Atys. And, because his heart was weak 
From its vmguo fears to shape fouiiVl.ation fast 
For judgment, “ Since, my son,” lit .sigh'd at last, 

“ My mind, though uncon»iuced, thy words have 
shaked, 

Do as' thou wilt.” 

Bnt, like a man unvv-waked 
From evil dreams, who longs for any light 
To break the no-more-tolcrable night. 

Soon as, far otT i’ the purple corridor, 

Tlio sandal elicking on the ijparblc floor 
Ceased to be heard, and he was all a^me, 

And knew that Atys to the clniso was gone, 

He started up in a great discontent 

t)f his own thoughts, and for Adrustus sent, 

'To whom the monarch thus his jnind express’d. 

• 

“ Adrastus, since, not only as my guest 
But as m’ friend, tliou hast to me been dear. 

It nugbf^f natural piety, and the fear * 


Of Zeus, whom I by hospitable rites 
Have honour'd, honouring thee, thy heart delights 
To harbour, heed thon well my words. For I, 
When thou, pursued by pale calamity, 

Didst come before m§, thee, upbraiding not, 

Did purify, and, as a man no spot 
Of blood attainted, to my hearth received, 

And with a ministering hand relieved. 

Now, therefore, follow to the chose my son. 

Who to the chase but now from hence is gone; 

IBs guardian be; prevent him in the«way, 

And let no skulking villain lurk to slay 
The son of him that hath befriended thee. 

Moreover, for thine own sake, thou should’st be 
Of this adventure ; so, to signalise 
A noble name by feats of fair emprise ; 

Since thy forefathers of such feats had praise, 

And thou art in the vigour of thy days.” 

Adrastus answer’d: - 

“ For no cause but this 
(Since Croesus’ wish unto Adrastus is 
Sacred as law delivered from above) 

In this adventure bad 1 souglit to move. 

For ’fis not fit tliat such a mau as I, 

Under the shadow of adversity, 

Should with his jirosperons compeers resort; 

And, not desiring this, from martial sport 
Among the l.ydi.m youths, with spear or bow, 

I have till now withheld myself. But now, 

Since I am bid by whom I must obey, 

Bound to refjuite in what.soe’er I may 
Kindness received, this chase 1 will not shun. 

Thou, tlierefore, rest assured thy royal son 
Dear i’.aramount, so far as lies in me, 

His guardian, sln-ill unharm'd return to thee.” 
Meanwhile, the huntsman had with leathern thongs 
Tile lean hounds leash’d, and all that fair belongs 
To royal chase appointed, as was fit; 

W itli [lions rites around the altar, lit 
To solemn Cybele, at whose great shrines 
On wooded Ida, ’mid the windy pines, 

Or 'fmobis, oft tlie Sardian, to invoke 

The flighty Mother, bid the black sheep smoke ; 

And .\rteinis, the silver-crescentcd, 

Adoring whom, a white kid’s blood was shed 
And crowns of scarlet po[)pies, intenni.\.’d 
Willi diliiny, among the columns fix’d, 

Or hung, fresli-galher’d, the high stones uj.on. 

And now the Lydian youths (with whom the son 
Of Cra'sus, and the I’lirygian stranger) blew 
The brazen bugles, till the drops of dew 
Danced in the drowsy hollows of the woml; 

And the unseen things that haunt by fell and flood, * 
Boused by the clanging echoes out of r^'st. 

Shouted from misty lands, and tram|iiing, press’d 
Through glimmering intervals of greenness cold. 

To hang in living laujd'tcrs manifold 
U|ton the march of tliM hlithc eomiiany: 
Great-hearted hgnlers all, with quiver’d thigh, 

And s|)e.ar on shoulder jiropp’d, in buskins brown 
Brushing the honey-meal and 3 'ellow dow n 
From^hc high-Uowcririg weed, whilst, rear? 

'rUe groat druni.s tlirobli’d low tlmnder,^ii1^the clear 
Short-soriiiding ej-mb.'ils snng; until they came 
To large Olymims, where the amber H.-imc 
^Of morn, new-risen, was spreaded broad, .'ind still. 

There, for the ruinous beast they search’d* until 
Tiiey found him, with the dew upon bis flank, 
Couch’d in a hollow cold, beneath the dank 
J{?ots of a fallen oak, thick-rooffed, dim. 

And, having narrowly encircled him, 
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They hurl’d their javelins at him. With the rest 
That stranger (he that was King Croesus’ guest, 

The Phry^an, named Adrastua, purified 
Of murder by the monarch), when he spied 
The monster, by the dogs’ tenacious bite 
And smart of clinging steel, ^tow madden’d quite. 
Making towards him,—hurl’d against the boar: 
Which missing, by mischance he wounded sore 
Atys; through whose gash’d body, with a groan 
The quick life msh’d. 

, Tiius fates, in vain foreknown, 

Were suddenly accomplish’d. For those Powers 
That spin, and snap, the threads of mortal hours, 
Had will’d that CroBsus nevermore should hear 
The voice of Atys; unto him more dear 
Than fondest echo to forlomest hill 
.In lonesome lands, more sweet than sweetest rill, 
Through .Shadowy mountaiu meadows murmuring 
cold, 

To panting herds: nor evermore behold 
The face of Atys; unto him more fair 
Than mellow sunlight and the summer air 
To sick men waking heal’d. Now, therefore, one. 
Having beheld the fate of the king’s son, 

Fled back to Sardis, and to Croesus said 
What he had seen :—now that a javelin, .sjied 
By tiiat ill-fate<l hand, to nothing good 
Predestined, from tlie blot of brother’s blood 
By Croesus purified, yet all in vain. 

Since still to bloodshed doom’d,—had Atys slain. 
Fulfilling fates predicted. 

Croesus then, 

Believing that he w'as of living men 
Most miserable! who had purified. 

Himself, the hand by second slaugiUer dyed 
In the dear blood of his mucli-mouni’d-for son 
(Since by his own deed was he now undone). 
Uplifted hands to Heaven, and vengeance claimed 
Of Zeus, tlie Expiator; wlioin lie named 
By double title, to m.ike doubly strong 
A twofold curse upon a twofold wrong: 

As god of ho.spitality,—since bo 

That was his guest had proved liis enemy; 

As god of private friendship,—since the man 
That slew his son was his son’s guardian, 

To whom himself the sacred charge did give. 

Therefore he pray’d, “ Lot not Adrastus live!” 

But, while he pray’d, a noise of mourning rose 
Among the flinty courts : and, follow’d close 
Out of the narrow streets by a vast throng 
Of [icople weeping, slowlj' moved along 
The Lydian hunters, bearing up the bier 
„ Of Atys, strewn with branches; in whose rear, 
Down-headed, as a man that bears the weight 
Of someeniirmous and excessive fate, 

The slayer walk’d. 

Full slowly had they come, 
With steps that ever slnckeb’d nearer home, 

■ And heavier evermore tlieir burthen seem’d. 

As ever longer round their footsteps stream’d 
j 'fhe woful crowd; and evermore they tliought 
W'Sadli»a.ii^ him to whom they sadly brought 
His hope i>i ruins. When they reach’d the gate 
The Avt'Sicrn sky was all on flame. Stretch’d straight 
Through a thick amber haze Adra.stu3 saw. 

As in a trance of supernatural awe, 

The high dim street; tliat lengtlicn’d on, and on, ■* 
And np,'aud up, until it touch’d the sun, 

And these fell oif into a Held of flame. 

He knew that he Avas bearing his last shame; 

And all the men and Avomen, swarming dim 
Along the misty light, were made to him 


Shadows, and things of air, for all his mind 
Was pass’d beyond them. So, with heart resign’d 
To its surpassing sorrow, he bow’d down 
His head, and follow’d up the eolum’d town 
The bier of Atys, witliout any care 
Of what might come: because supreme despair 
Had taken out the substance from the show 
Of the world’s business, and his thoughts Avere noAv 
In a great silence, which no mortal speech, 

Kind, or unkind, might any longer reach. 
Meanwhile, with melancholy footsteps slow. 

Slow footsteps hinder’d by the general woe. 

Those hunters mount the murmurous marble stair 
To the king’s palace. 

He himself stood there 

To meet them; knowing why they came; Avith 
eyes 

Impatiently defiant of surprise. 

But, wlien they sat their burthen down before 
The fatlier of him murder’d, whom they bore ; 

And, when tlic inward-moaning monarcti flung 
Ills body on the hrancli6d bier—there, hung 
With mnrmurings nftaninglcss, and dabbled A'eft 
Soak’d in the dear biood sobbing from the lirc.ast 
Of his slain son,—^tbere, dragg’d along the flint 
His bruisfed knees; and crush’d, beneath the print 
Of passionate lips, groans choked in kisses close, 
Pour’d idly flu those eyelids meek, and tliose 
Wliite lips that aye such cruel coldness kept, 

For all the hot love on them kist and Arejit ; 

And when the miserable wife, Avhom now 
The sudden liubliub from the courts below 
Had pierced to, through the SAN'iftly-emplied house, 
FIcav forth, and, kneeling o’erherslauglit' r’d .spouse, 
Beat AA’ith wild hands her breast, and fore lier Imir, 
And cried out, “Where, you unjust gods, O where, 
Between the stubborn earth and stolid sky, 

W.'us found the fault of my felicity ? 

Tliat such a cruel deed should have been done 
I Under high heaven, beneath the plcas.iid .sun !’’ 
Then he, that was the cause of that Avide avoc, 

Came forth before the corpse, and, kneeling low, 
Stretch’d out sad hands to Croesus; upon whom 
He call’d to execute tlie righteous doom 
Of death on liim, deserving life no more. 

When, therefore, Croasus heard this, lie forbore 
To groan against tlio edge of his own fate; 

But judged most miserable that man’s stale 
Wlio, c'dl meaning not, liad evil done,— 

Fir.st having slain ids brotlier, then the son 
Of him th.At gave him hospitality. 

So, letting sink a sIoAvly-soften’d eye. 

To settle on Aijrastus, avIio yet knelt 
Before him, liis.hard thoughts began to melt, 

And lie was moved in mind to tolerate 
The greatness of his ^lef; which being les.s great 
Tliiin his that caused it, stood in check, to make 
This tolerable, too. 

Sadly he spake: 

“ To me,” he said, “ thou hast requital made, 

Most miserable man I on tliine own liead 
Invoking death. Wherefore, I doom thee not. 

Nor deem thy liand hath this disastrous lot 
From the daWi urn doAvn shaken. Bather, lie, 

That unknown god, wlioevor he may be. 

That long ago foreshadow’d this vrorst hour. 

Hath thus compell’d it to ns. Some mifcnoAvn PoAver 
Walks in our midst, and moA^es us to strange ends. 
Our wills ar.. Heaven’s, and wo what Heaven in¬ 
tends.”. 

Then Creesus caused to be upheaved foursquare 
A mount of milk-white marble: and did there 
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In tropliied urn the holy ashes heap 

Of his loved Atys. And, that fame should keep 

Unperish’d, all the prince’s early glory. 

Large tablets wrought he rough with this sad story. 

But when the solemn-footed funeral, 

With martial music, from the marble wall 
Flow’d off, and fell asunder in far fields; 

When siTenced was the clang of jostling shieldlf 
And the sonorous-throated trumpet mute, 

And mute the shrill-voiced melancholy flute; 

What time Orion in the west began 

Over the thin edge of the ocean 

'i'o set a shining foot, and dark night fell; 

Then, judging life to be intolerable, 

Tlie son of Gordius sharply made short end 
Of long mischance: and calling death his friend. 
He, seif condemn’d to darkness, in the gloom 
And stillness, slew himself upon the tomb. 

This to Adrastus was the end of tears. 

But Croesus mourn’d for Atys many years. 


IN JEOrAIlDY. 

I’m a bricklayer, I am; and, w'liat’s more, 
down in the country, where people ajn’t so par¬ 
ticular about keeping trades distinct as they 
arc in the great towns. Tliis may be seen any 
tliy in a general .shop, where, ks one might 
say, you can get anythmg, from half a miartcru 
of butter up to a born lantern; and down 
again to a hundred of short-cut brads—well, 
down in the country I’ve done a hit of a 
job now iiiid then as a mason; and not so badly 
neither, I should suppose, for I got pretty well 
paid considering, and didn’t hear more than the 
usurd nmoimt of growlin’ artcr it was done— 
which is saying a deal. Ours ain’t the most 
agreeable of lives, and if it warn’t for recollecting 
a little about the dignity of labour, and such-like, 
one would often grumble more than one docs. 

Sometime ago, it don’t mailer to you, nor 
me, nor yet anybody else, just when i1. was, 
work Wcis precious slack down our way—^ill 
things considered, 1 ain’t a-goiug to tcU you 
where our way is. A day’s wort a week had 
been all I’d been able to get for qiyth two 
months; so Mary, that’s mj wife, used to 
]duch and screw, and screw and piuch, and 
keep on squeezmg shillmg arter shilling out of 
the long stockiug, till at last it got so light, 
that one morning she lets it fall itpon the table, 
where, instead of coming.^own with a good 
hearty spang, it fell softy and jest like a })icce 
of cotton that was empty. And then, poor 
lass, slic hangs on to my neck, and burst out. 
a crying that pitiful, that I’m blest if I didn’t 
want my nose blowing about every quarter of 
a minute. I hadn’t minded the screwing and 1 
pinching; not a bit of it. aFirst week we went 
vyithout our puddings. Well, tliat vfasn’t much. 
Second week we stopped my half-piuls o’ beer. 
Tliird week I put my pipe out. Mary' kep’ on 
saying that things must look up soon, and then 
I should liave an ounce of the bflbLto make up 
for it. But Hhiiigs didn’t look up; and, in spile 
of all the .screwing, we got down to the bottom 
ol tlie steflfting, as I saia jest now. • 


I hadn’t much eared for the puiching, but it 
was my poor lass as got pinched the most, and 
slie was a-getting paler and thinner every day, 
till I couldn’t abear to sec it. I ran out o’ the 
house, and down tojjTenldiis’s yard, where Pd 
been at work last. 1 soon found Jenkins ; and 
I says to him, “ Governor,” I says, “ this won’t 
do, you know; a man can’t live upon wuid.” 

“ True for you, Bill Stock,” he says. 

“And a man can’t keep his wife iy)on wmd,” 

I says. * 

“ Bight you are. Bill,” he says; and he went 
on and spoke as fair as a man could speak; and 
stud he hadn’t a job he could put me on, or he 
would have done it in a miiiule. “ I’m werry 
sorry. Bill,” he says, “but if times dcjji’t mend,. 

I tell you what I’m a-goiug to do.” 

“ Wliat’s that f” I says. 

“ Go up to LondoA,” he says; “ and if I was 
a young man like you, I wouldn’t stop starving 
down here, when thertre giving first-class wages 
up there, and when there’s building going on all 
round, as thick as thick, and good big jobs 
too : hotels, and railways, and bridges, and all 
sorts.” 

I faces round sharp, and walks off home; for 
when a feller’s hungry and close up, it lays hold 
on his temper as well as his stummick, more espe¬ 
cially when there’s somebody belonging to him in 
tlie same fix. So I walks off home, where I finds j 
Mary a-lookin’ werry red-eyed ; and 1 makes no j 
more ado but I gets my pipe, and empties the bit | 

o’ dust there was in the bottom o’ the jar into it, ! 

lights up, and sits down aside of Mary, and puts 
my arm round her, jest as I used in old courting j 
times; and then begins smoking au’ tlunkmg. j 
Worry slow as to the fust, and werry fast as to 1 
the second; as smokin’ costs money, and the 
dust was dry; whereas thinking came cheap jest 
then—and it’s sur-prising how yer can think on 
a empty inside. I suppose it is bcciuise there’s j 

jilcnty o’ room for the thoughts to work in. j 

Well, I hadn’t been settin’ above a minute | 
like this, when my lass days her head on my l 
shoulder, and though she wouldn’t let me sec it, | 
1 kuow'ed she was a-giving way; but I didn’t | 

take, no notice. Perhaps 1 held her a little bit ! 

tighter; and there I sat thinking and watching j 
the thin smoke, till I could see buildings, and 
scaffolds, and heajis o’ bricks, and blocks o’si one, j 
and could almost hear the ring o’ tlie trou cls, 
and the “ sar-jar” o’ the big stomv laws, and 
there was the men a-ruuning up and down tlie 
ladders, and the gang|rs a-giving their orders, 
and all seemed so pTmii, fhat I began to grow , 
warm. And I keeps on smoking till it seemed 
as though I wms one of a gi'cat crowd o’ men 
standing round a little square wooden-ofileo 
place, and being called in one at a and I 
there I could see them a-takiu’ th«r 3»x-aud- 
ihirty shillings and two pounds apiece, as fast, 
as a clerk could book it. Ana then all at 
iflice it seemed to fade away like a fog in the 
sun*; and I ke;)’ on drawing, but notbivtg comcT* 
and I found as my jiipe was out, and there 
wmst nothing left to light agon. So I knocks 
life ashes out—what there was on ’em—and then 
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I lireais the pipe up, hit hy bit, and puts all the a-rin^ng for six o’clock, and the men was a- 
pieces in mypocket—right-nand trousers-pocket. scuffing in; wliilc a chap with a book was on 
“ Wliat for P” says you. the look-out to time the late ones, for stopping 

Nothin’ at all, as I knows on; but that’s on pay-day out of their wages—^which is but fair, 
what I did ; and I am a-te)ling you w'hat hap- yer kuow, for if two hundred men lost a quarter 
pened. Perhaps it was because I felt uncom- of an hour apiece in a week, it would come 
fortable with nothing to rattle in my pocket, to something stiff in a year. Well, tliere was a 
Howsomever, my mind was made up; and bright- couplft more chaps lilce me standing at the gate, 
ciiing up, and looking as cheerful as if I’d six- come to see if they could get took on, and one of 
and-thirty sliillings to take on Saturday, I says ’em .slips in, and comes out agani directly a- 
to her as wa's by my side; swearhig and growling like anything, and then 

“ PoUy, my lass, i’am a-going up to London!” t’other goes iu, and he comes out a-swearing 
“Going where?” she says, lifting up her too, and then I feels my heart ^o sinking down 
head. ever so low. So 1 says to the tust: 

“ London,” I says ; and then 1 began to think “ Any chance of a job P” 1 says. 

about wliat going to Loudon meant. For, mind “ Go to-” somewhere, he says, cutting up 

yer, it didn’t mean a chap in a rough jacket rougli; so 1 asks t’other oue. 
making up a bundle in a clean blue handker- “ Any chance of a job ?” I says, 
cher, and then shovin’ Ins'stick through the “Not a ha’porth,” he says, turning his 
knot and sticking it over his shoulder, aud then back, and going off with the fust one; and I 
stuffing his hands k his pockets, aud taking must say as they locked a pretty pair of blacks, 
the road uppards, whistlin’ like a blackbird. Bo 1. stood tlicfc for quite five minutes 
No; it meant somcthhig else. It meant break- wondering wliat to do; wiietlior I shmdd go iu 
ing up a tidy little borne as two young folks— and ask for myself, or go and try somcwiiercs 
common people, iu cour.se—^liad been a saviug else. I didn’t like to trv, arter seeing two men 
up for years, to make snug; it meant half refused. All'at once a tall sharp-eyed man comes 
breaking a poor simple lass’s heart to part with out of a side place aipj looks at me nuitc fierce, 
this little thing and that little tiling; tcarkg “Now, my man,” he says, “what’s your 
up the nest that took so long a-huildmg, and buskess ? _ lYliat do you want ?” 
was alius so snug arter a cold day’s work. 1 “Job, sir,” says I. 

looked at the clean little winders, and then at the “ Then why didn’t you come k and ask ?” lie 
bright kettle on the shiny black bob, and then says. 

at the werry small fire as there w'as, and then “ Saw two turned back,” I says. 

fust at one tbkg, and then at another, all so " Oh! wc don’t want such as them here,” 

clean and neat and homely, and all showkg he says, “ but there’s plenty of work for men 

how proud my la-ss was of ’em all, aud then I who mean itand then he looks through me 

thought a little more of what going up to London a’most. “ I suppose you do mean it, cli ?” _ 

really did mean, and I suppose it must have _ “ Give us hold of a trowel,” says I, spitting 

been through feekig low aud faint and poorly, in both hands. 

and I’m iJmost ashamed to tell it, for I’m “ Bricklayer ?” says he, smiling. 

such a big strong chap; but truth’s truth. "Well, “ Right,” says I. 

somehow a blkd seemed to come over my eyes, “ From the country ?” says he. 

aud my head went down upon my knees, and “ Yes,” says I, 

I cried bke a schoolboy. But it went off, for '’Work slack there?” says he. 
my lass w'as kneeling aside me k a minute, and “ Awful,” says I. 

got my thick old head upon her shoulder, and “ Yen’U do,” says he. “Here, Jones, put this 

began a-doing all she could to mako believe it fcUow ill number four lot.” 
was all right, and she wouldn’t mind a bit. If you’ll believe me, I could have taken bold 
but we’d get on wonderful well up there; of him and hugged liiin; but I didn’t, for I kep’ 
and so we talked it over for long enough, it for Polly. 

while she made believe to be so cheerful, and Well—I woi^dcr how mariy times 1 vc said 
knelt at my side, a-cipheriug away—a-puttkg well, since I begun!—I was in work novy,nnd I 
down nought for herself, and a-carrylng 1 don’t meant to keep it. Dfcln’t I make tlic bricks and 
know how much forme—till I glowed up, under mortar fly! My hodman did his day’s work 
the discovery that wketh'^.r work was plenty, that day, if he never did it afore. Then some 
or whether work was slack, I, Bill Stock— of the men began to take it up, and got to 
christened William—^was rich k my good wife, chaffing; one says thcre’d soon be no work left; 

Tbpt was sometbkg like a tbouglit, tlmt was, and another says, I’d better have a couple o’ 
and se'e^^' to stiffen me up, and put boro and Paddies to keep me^gokg, one for bricks, and 
muscle Lito a fellow till be felt strong as a lion; another for ^ortar; while one fellow makes 
so we set to talking over the arrangements; liisself precious unpleasant, by keeping on going 
aud two days arter, Polly and I was iu a lodg- “ puff 1 puff! puff!” like a steam-kgk’, because I 
ing in London. * worked so ffist* But I let them chuff us long us 

Nex’ morning I was up at five, and made my- they liked; and bime-by I comes to be working 
self smart; not fine, but clean, and looking as alongside of' my steam-kgk* fiimid, and jest 
il’ I warn’t afraid of work; and I finds my way as he’d bequ gokg it a little extra, I says to him 
to one o’ the big workshops, where the hell wat quietly: 
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“ Ever been out o’ work, matey 

“ Not to sifriiify,” be says. 

“ ’Cause if ever you are, and come down worry 
close to ground, you’ll be as glad to liandle the 
trowel again as I am.” He didn’t pulf any 
more tliat day, not as 1 beerd. 

London work was something fresh to me. I 
used to think that I’d been about some tidy 
buildings down our way, but what was (he 
tidiest on ’em to the London jobs I was put 
on! Jobs where the scafiblding must have cost 
hundreds upon hundreds of ])ouuds more than 
the house, land, aiid everything else put to¬ 
gether, of the biggest ytlacc J had ever worked 
upon. I used, too, to think I was pretty strong 
in the head; but I soon began to sing small 
licrc—.s])ccially wdien I had been uj) about a 
week and was put on at a big hotel, llight up 
so liigh that one turned quite creer)y, and used 
to get thinking of what wordd be the con¬ 
sequences if a siiarji i>ull' oj wind come and up¬ 
set one’s balance. 1 could never have believed, 
neither, that such a Jacob’s Ijaddcr of scjiilbld- 
polcs could have been built uj) to stand with¬ 
out crushing and snapping those at the bottom 
like so many reeils or tobacco-jtipcs; but I 
suppose them as builds tlicm knows best what 
.should be done, and wliat they’ll bear. But 
though I did not like it mucli, I took good 
care not to mention it to my hiss, for 1 knew 
slic’d have been on the lldget all day if 1 had 
told her. 

By degrees 1 got to stand it all lirctty well; 
and we began to leel a bit settled in our one, 
room. Not that we muck liked it, but then it 
was wei'ry pleasant to go in the crowd on j)iiy (hay, 
and draw your week’s wtigc, good wage too, 
jest as 1 had seen it when s(Jttin’ in my own 
j)lacc at home, Wc still ctdled it. home, for we 
conldn’t get to feel tliat we were at home m 
Loudon, and Polly she said slie never should, 
after having a little house of her own; but as 
there was only our two selves, we made tilings 
pretty comfortable. * 

The hig hotel was getting on at a iremendious 
rate, for there was a strong body on ns all work, 
and it used to make me think and thirlk of the 
loads upon loads of stuff tluf hotel sinillowcd 
up, anil how much more it would take before 
it was finished. One day when I was bricklaving 
up at the lop—I don’t know lioui many feet iroiii 
the ground, and 1 never usial to*care'to look to 
sec, for fear of turning gitldy—one day it came 
on to blow a regular gale, tuid blew at last so 
bard, that the scaflbld shook and quivered, while, 
wherever there was a loose rope, it rat tied and 
beat against the poles, as if it was impaiicut of 
being tied there, aud wanted to break loose and 
h(! off. , 

It blew at last so worry hard, tluiW should have 
been precious glad of an excuse to get down, 
but I couldn’t well leave my work, mid the old 
hands didn’t seem to muid it much: so I kep’ at 
it. Whenever the wiud blows *iow, luid I shut 
my eyes, i can call it all hack agafii; the creak¬ 
ing and quivcjriug of the poles, Ihc rattling of 
the boaids, the howling and whistling of the 


gale as it swept savagely by, in a rage because 
it could not sweep us away. 

A high wind is pretty Inii-d to deal with, some¬ 
times, on the ground; aud 1 have seen folks 
nretty hard driven jjp turn a comer. So it may 
bo guessed what sort of fun it is right up on a 
spidery scaJlbld, where a man is expected to 
work with both hands, and hold on by nothing, 
and that, too, where a single step hackards would 
be—^there, it’s a thing as alius makes me nervous 
to talk, about. * 

It was getting to be somewhere about, liali- 
past three, and I was working hard, so as to 
keep from tliinking about the storm, when all 
at once I Inqtpeiieci to tuni my heart, and see 
that the men wtis a-scudliug down thj ladder.s 
hard as they could go. And then, before I had 
time to tliuik, there was a loud crash, tind ;i 
large piece of the ‘ scalfolcliug gave w;iy, and 
swept with it poles, botirds, aiul bricks, right into 
the open space below. 

1 leaped up at a pole which jirojccted from 
the root above me, jtist above my head, eauglii. 
it, and hung suspemied, just as t:h(! boards ujn.n 
which I stood hut an instant before gave \i ay, 
and fell on to the next stage, some twenty feii 
below. Tightly chis[)iiig the rough hr pole, I 
clung for life. 

Tiiiiik ? 1 did think. I thought hundreds 
of things ui a few seconds, as I shut my eye.s 
and began to pray, for I felt ;us I could not hold 
on long, and I knew as 1 should fall first on (he 
stage below, wlieu the boards would either give 
way, or shoot me off again with a sju-iiig, and 
then I knew there would be a crowd roumi some- 
tbing upon the ground, aud tlic police coming 
witli a st reteher. 

“ Crecj) out, mate, and come down the rojie,” 
cried avoicii from below. I turned my head, 
so that 1 could just see that the pole 1 was 
hanging to had a block at the cud, through wliieh 
ran a rope for drawing light things up aud down 
to the scaffold. I'or an instant I daretf not ino\-e; 
then, raisuig myself, I went hand over hand In¬ 
wards the {mlloy, and in another instant, 1 slioiiid 
have grasped it, when I heard a rnsliing somid, 
and the creaking of a wheel, as the rope went 
s})inuing throngli, aud was gone: the weiglil 
of the longer .side having dragged ilie oiiiee 
through. As I huug, I disliuctly lieai-d ii .''all, 
])crhaps a hundred and fif(v feet. 

As tlic rope fell, aud i huug tJiiV'. I ennUI 
hear a regular shriek from tliose in-low; but 
nobody stirred to my assistance, I'or i was be¬ 
yond ficlp then; but*L sseined to grow stronger . 
with the danger, though my arms felt as if tliey 
were being wi-cnehed out of their sockets, aud 
my nerves as if they were torn with I^.ii\iiis.. 
Si'ibbiug for breath, 1 crept in agayTOll J, was 
over the stage first; then close iutf ll» face id' 
the builtliug; and there 1 hung. Once I tried 
to get some buhl with my feet, but the smooUi 
*brieks let my toes slip over them directly. Tlicn 
1 tried to get a leg over the })olc, so aiH’to clirniT 
np aud sit there; but the time was gone by for 
tl»at. I had lumg too long, aud was now gu'ou - 
liig weaker every momeut!^ 
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I can’t describe wliat I felt. All 1 know is, 
that it Avas horrible, and that long afterwards I 
nscd to jump np in bed with a scream; for so 
sure as I was a little ont o’ sorts, came a dream 
of hanging to that scaffold-pc’e, expecting every 
moment to be one’s last. 

1 can’t say, either, how long I hung; but feel¬ 
ing at length that I was going, I made one last try 
for it. 1 thought of my poor lass, and seemed to 
sec her a-loolf uig at me in a widder’s cap; and 
then I clenched my teeth liard, and tried to get 
on to w'herc the end of the pole u'as fastened. 
I got one hand over tln^ hard bricks, and hooked 
my fingers, and held on ; then 1 got Die other 
hand over, and tried to climb up, .as a clieer 
from below, encouraged me; but my feet and 
knees slijtpcd over the smooth bricks, and in 
spite of every effort they hung down straight at 
];ist, and I felt a shai-p quiver rnri through me 
as slowly, slowly, my hands opened, my fingers 
straightened, and, with eyes blinded and blood¬ 
shot, I fell. 

—Fell Avbat seemed to be an (‘iiormous dis- 
taucc, though it was only to the next stage, 
where boards, bn'cks, and tools, shaken 1)y tiie 
concussion, Avent with a crash beloAv. 'riie dcal 
planks upon which I lay, still kc])’ in their 
places, but AAnth their ends jolted so near the 
edge that it seemed to me that the least 
motion on my part A\mdd make them slip, and 
send me off again. T was too cxliausted and 
frightened to move, and lay there for some 
time, not knowing whether 1 was much hurt or 
not. The first thing as recalled me to myself 
Avas the voice of a man Avho came u]> a ladder 
close at hand; and 1 could see th;it he hud a 
rope and pulley with him, Avhich he soon had 
hooked on to the ladder. 

“ Hold on, mate,” he says. “ If I throAV you 
the end of the rope, can you tie it round you ?” 

“ I’ll try,” I says. So he makes a noose, and 
pulling enough rope through the block, he shies 
it to me, but it Avasn’t far enough. So he tries 
agaui and again, and at last I manages to ketch 
hold on it. But uoav, as soon as 1 tried to move, it 
seemed as if something stabbed me in the side, 
and, what Avas mote, the least thing Avould, I 
found, send the boards down, and of couj-sc me 
Avdth them. 

“Tell them to hold tight by the rope,” 
says 1; and he passed the Avord', while 1 got 
both amis Ihrough the noose, and told him to 
tighten it, AA'hich he ilid by pulling, for 1 could 
not haA'e got it over my Ji»-ad Avithont making 
the boards" slip. 

“ Noaa' then,” he says, “ arc you ready ?” 

“All right,” I says, faintly, for I felt as if 
ftvcrytlik^r^as a-swimming roimd me; but I 
heardhiinSve a signal, and felt the snat(!h of 
the ropd^as'rit cut into my anns above the 
elbows, and then 1 swaug backwards mid I'or- 
AA'ards in the air; while, with a crash, aAvay 
■nmpt the hoards upon which 1 had been a-lyuig. 

"1 couldn’t see any more, nor hear, any more, 
for 1 seemed to be sent to sleep; but 1 suppose 
J Avas lowered down and took to the hospital, 

I Avhere they put my brokcu ribs to rights in no 


time, and it wasn’t so werry long before I was at 
work once more; though it took a precious wlule 
before I could get on to a high scaffold again 
Avithout feeling creepy and sluA’Cry; but, yon 
know, “ use is second nalui-e.” 

Folly showed me the stocking t’other day, 
and I must say it has improved wonderful, for 
wages keep good, and work’s plenty; and as 
for those chaps who organise the strikes, it 
strikes me they don’t know AA'hat being out o’ 
work is like. But, along o’ that stocking, one 
feels tempted very much to go down in the 
country again, hut dou’t like to, for ft:ur o’ 
things not tuniing out AveU; and Folly says, 
“ Let Avell alone, Bill.” So I keeps on, werry 
Avcll satisfied, and werry comfortable. 


A NEAT SAMPLE OE TRANSLATION. 


“Traduttobe, trrditore,” says the Italian 
proverb. It probably originated with some un¬ 
lucky wight, citlior smarting under recent iu- 
juri(!s iniliclcd on the offspring of his brain by 
Iraditori, or gifted with the power to foresee 
( he dire caluuiitics to be inflicted by them on his 
brotherhood in future generations. 

One would suppose that tAVo qualifications are 
essential to constitute a good translator. A 
thorough acquaintance Aviih the resources of 
(lie language used for the reproduction, being 
the first; and the second, a not less iiitiinale 
knoAvlcdgc of the idiom destined to be rejiro- 
duced. 

We Avill submit, as a rather remarkable in¬ 
stance of the absence of both these qualifica¬ 
tions in a translator-- or rather, in a ti-anslatres.s, 
for the Avouderful offender to be [irescnf od is 
announced as a lady—a few cxtracls from a sur¬ 
prising mystification which appeared a few 
months ago in the columns of L’Oi’IKIOn Na- 
TIONALE : a French daily paper, Avcli kiioAvn for 
its A’,';ry liberal tendencies, and for that, or some 
other reason, one of tlic most popular and 
generally read in Paris. The editors had an¬ 
nounced some time beforehand the appearance 
of a translation of Ocb, Mutual Frienu ; and 
(lie lovers of the feuilleton, Avhosc name is Legion 
in France, Avere on the tiptoe of cx])ectation. 
At last it came, lv;aring the title L’Ami Commun. 
It came to griff, and tlmt as deserA'edly as 
speedily; for the subsqybers to the above-named 
journal take common sense for their guide, 
and, like Mrs. Merdle, pride themselves upon 
having no nonsense about tlicm. So, alter 
having groped about in the dark during six 
fcuilletons of Mutual Friends, in the hope of 
things briglitcning, though ever so little, they 
protested en masse after the appearance of the 
seventh, and dtemanded with a loud cry, not to 
be resisted, the explanation of tlie dark enigma, 
or its immediate withdrawal. For self-evident 
‘reasons, the Sphinx remained silent, and sup¬ 
pression was t|ie*righteons consequence. 

From the outset, a sort of moraristand-up 
fight was engaged in between the translatress and 
Mr. Twemvow as to vvliich should the raofct oflcc- 
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tnally dctnolisU the other. All the other cha¬ 
racters yet developed in the book suffered more 
or less /rom the horrible punishment adminis¬ 
tered by the lady; but Twemlow, the special 
object of her attention, suffered the most severely 
of all. The inoffensive little gentleman being 
likewise made the instrument of inliicling such 
acute*mcntal torture on all who should attempt to 
unravel the complicated mysteries of his identity, 
as to render consequent insanity probable. Wit¬ 
ness the following introduction of Mr. Twemlow 
lo the French reader : “II y a dans le quartier 
Saint-James, ou quand il ne sort pas, il cst 
remis^ au-dcssus d’uue ecurie de Dukc-strcct, 
un meublc de sallc h manger, mcublc inno¬ 
cent, cJiamse de larges son/tirs de casfod* (the 
underlined being a rather free translation of the 
word castors in tlic English text), “ pour qui les 
Veneering sent un sujet d’inquidtude perpe- 
tuello. Cousin germaiu de lord Snigsworth, ce 
meubie iuoll'cnsif, qu’ou ^ppcllc Twemlow, rc- 
prdsente dans maiutes families la table a manger 
a I’ctat normal. 

‘^Mister ct Missis Veneering, par excmplc, 
organisant un diner, prenneut Twemlow pour 
base, et lui incttent dcs rallongtJS, e’est-a-dire 
lui ajoutcut des convivq^. Parfois la table se 
c!ompose do Twemlow' ct de six |icrsonncs; par- 
I'ois on la tire jusqu’aux dernieres Jimites du 
possible, et Twemlow a vingt rallonges. 

“Dans CCS grandes occasions, Mister ct Missis 
Veneering, placds au milieu du la table, se font 
vis-a-vis a distance de Twemlow; car plus celui- 
ci est duploye, plus il cst loin du centre et 
sc rapprochc du buffet ou des rideaux de la 
fenetre.” 

Is it surprising, after this niagiiilicent heap 
of nonsense, in which common sense, good lan¬ 
guage, the merest elementary princijplcs of 
grammar, are most grossly outraged, that the 
subject of it should become tlicnceforfh an 
object of general fear and execration? The 
very stops themselves seem to have gone mad, 
and to DC, like so many ill-disposed polic?men 
off duty, taking a little relaxation by joining in 
a pubuc disturbance on their own account. 
Twemlow and the table, the tabic and Twemlow, 
commas, colons, and semi-tfolons inextricably 
mixed up together, in stark staring raving niaii- 
ncss. , 

Were it not for the total .absence of any 
vestige of the comic element, and divers other 
reasons, social and political, the recent alliance, 
and so forth, one might suppose that the author 
of this extraordinary specimen of literary repro¬ 
duction had been bribed by our enemies to 
travesty our author, and with him the manners 
and customs of his nation comprehensively. 
She leads her countrymqri to suppose that the 
English “garb of woe” is the «olour of pea- 
soup, by representing Boffin, Boffin in deep 
mourning for his master, as wearing a ptdetot 
puree de pois ? (This is the translation of a pea- 
jacket.) And a little further on, the lady 
changes the displving view of tieads on Pod- 
snap’s forehead into a row of indiscreet buttom 
on his mbdomen ! If she really considered them 


so indiscreet, why did she not (being, as trans- 
latress,’ mistress of the situation) dispose of 
the indiscreet buttons on other parts of his 
person—on his gaiters, for instance P But the 
word bouton, sigi^ying either a button or a 
impte, according to circumstances—there being 
ut one and the same term in French for the 
two objects—wc shudder to think that she may 
have had a darker meaning still, and, by this 
ambiguous interpretation, may have intended 
to authorise maliciously-disposed*foreigncrs to 
believe that w'e English adopt for occasions of 
social festivity and others the light costume of 
t he lied Skins: which fact could alone render 
such a detail possible. 

Once moic, take a spechnen oj! Twcml(*w 
shrouded in more imjicnetrable mystery than 
ever. “ La premiere I'oi que Tw'eralow a ren¬ 
contre Veneering, Vdtait au club, oil ledit Ve¬ 
neering no connaissait personne, excepte I’in- 
dividu qui le presentait. Cct iudividu lui-mcnu; 
nc connaissait lo nouveau membre que depuis 
deux jours et paraissait etre son ami le plus 
iiitime. Une rouelle de veau, scelerateuient aca>- 
modee par lecuisiuier du club, cimenta Icur union 
seance tenante.” 

Are the two last original lines high praise of 
the Euglisli art of cooking, or the contrary? 
They contain a most positive affirmation that 
t he cooks of the London clubs have a particular 
manner of dressing fillets of veal, which dish, 
partalcen of by individuals desirous of uniting in 
the bonds of friendship, immediately cements the 
said bonds then and there and for evermore! 

Is it wonderful, when such astounding in- 
conipetency us that of this translatrcss can find 
its way into a I’ai'isiau newspaper conducted 
with intelligcnco and enterprise, that wc in Eng¬ 
land sometimes hear intelligent Frenchmen—at 
the disadvantage of not being able to judge for 
themselves in the original, and therefore left at 
the mercy of those who profess to make them 
acquainted with English literature—denounce 
Shakespeare as a villanous hypochondriac, re¬ 
velling in bloodshed and all descriptions of 
crime, and emphatically declaring the creations 
of Byron to bo all bosh! on the ground that 
the last-named poet had a cloven foot, and the 
weakness to (hisire to hide it ? Handed over to 
such intolerable translators, what benefit arc they 
likely to derive from the reading of Hamlet or 
Childe Harold ? 


THE PAlU»n ORGAN. 

In what a gentleman of the vestry is ac- 
custoinqii to call “formal” days, thereat and 
glorious institutions of local selLj^orcriimeut 
were the parish beadle, the parist fiftiiip, the 
parish pound, and the parish engine, it has 
Docn reserved for us favoured modems, who live, 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century^to 
ijrttness the rise and growth of anotherTind mor^ 
glorious institution—^not even dreamt of in 
‘Wfonnal” days—the parish organ. 

All the great and unportant parishes in Lon- 
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doll have now one or two—in some instances 
three—newspapers, whoso leading columns arc 
exclusively devoted to local affairs. Some of 
these newspapers are almost as large as the dady 
journals which devote ti)cir<polumns to tlie affairs 
of the nation. Besides the reports of thifvegtrics 
and boards of directors, they contain all the 
general news of the week, and' their outer pages 
present a " show ” of advertisements, which 
some of tl^ir more important contemporaries 
would probably he glad to match. 

The parish of St. Sniffens has two such organs 
—^the St. Sniffens Gazette, and the St. Sniffens 
Argus. There is a third, which does not 
properly belong to St. Sniffens; but it manages 
4o tack itself on to that important and populous 
pari.sh by inserting its name as a second title— 
just as the Surrey Guardian might add, “ and 
hliddlescx Mercury.” Tn\he columns of tliesi; 
journals .1 am now studying the history and 
government of the parish of St. Sniffens—^just 
as I have se«i, in the libraiy of the British 
Museum, Lord Macaulay tracing the history of 
England through the pages of old Mercuries, 
and M. Louis Jllanc hunting for records of the 
Erench revolution in the Gazette de France. 

Before we (bp into the St. Sniffens Gazette, let 
me premise that when I first began to read thaf. 
journal, I wa.s not very sure whether it was 
designed as the ASgis of the vestry, or the 
Palladium of the ratepayers. I have come to 
the conclusion now, that it is a little of both. It 
abuses the vestry awfnllv sometimes, but it docs 
not allow outside journals, destitute of parocliial 
sympathies, to assail the sacred principle of 
local scK-goveniment. It regards the vestry as 
a glorioTis institution—something to fight and 
die for if necessary—^but it does not scniplc, 
when occasion requires, to call a vestryman an 
ass. The St. Sniffens Gazette—equally so the 
St. Sniffens Argus—frequently takes an op- 
l>ort.unity of saying that one of its most cherished 
mottoes is andi alteram partem; in proof of 
which, while it admits letters from vestry¬ 
men, it also gives a place to communica¬ 
tions from the literary inmates of the workliouse. 
I may mention that it has two other mottoes 
—^which it airs on all convenient occasions— 
“ Pro bono publico,” and “ Bona fide,” the last 
word being pronounced by tlie gentlemen of tlic 
vestry without the final ‘‘ e.” 

Looking athrongh some recent numbers of 
our leading organ, I find its columns greatly 
t.akcn up with the case of a certain Mr. B. To 
UTulerstaad what jMr?B. did to excite so much 
lively discussion, w'e must go back to that solemn 
trieiiui.al occasion when the parish officials, 
assisted by the parish boys, went i»nnd—^thc 
organ “ perambulated”—^to beat thef parish 

boiuull^. Vhe first murmurs against Mr. it. arc 
heard in the following report, which appeared 
in the organ at the time of the. perambulation,. 

...“ ■At the well-known Argyle”—it may be 
necessaiy to inform the benighted public at Idrge 
that the Argyle is a public-house—“luncheon 
was provided, but when those who had worked 
visited the place, the seats at the table were ^ 


occupied by those who had, shirked the duty 
of visiting the _ landmarks, or had made this 
their place of joining. Tliose who were shut 
out, however, after some clamour and delay 
were provided with the needfid refresliment in 
another room, and the worthy landlord had tlic 
pleasure of knowing that all bis guests were 
satisfied, although one of the waiters expressed 
his astonishment at the appetites of the parties 
up-stairs.” 

A week or two afterwards, this matter was 
brought under the notice of the vestry. The 
proceedings are thus reported in the leading 
organ: 

“ The bill of expenses for perambulating the 
boundaries of the parish, amounting to one 
hundred and thirty-thi-ee pounds eighteen 
shillings and sixpence, was presented from the 
general purposes committee. 

“ Mr. N. said the expenses had been much 
incriMscd by persoiis not vestrymen being at the 
dinner. 

“Mr. I), had seen persons there who were 
not vestrymen, or connected with neighbouring 
parishes, and who were busy bonneting vestiy- 
men.” (My conscience, bonnet a vestryman !) 
“ He could name tkc coroner’s beadle 'for one 
He bad been told ibat plates of meat had been 
sent from the Argjde to the house of hlr. B. 

“Mr. B. rose indignantly, and denied the 
assertion. 

“Mr. U. could give his authoritv, namely, 
Mr.F. 

“ Mr. B.: Then Mr. E. is a liar! 

“ A riotous scene then took place between 
Mr. B. and the other vestrymen, after which 
the resolution was adopted.” 

A number of Icttens now pour in upon tlm 
organ in reference to tliose plates of meat and 
certain dinner-tickets wbich Mr. B. had been 
offering to persons not vestrymen at the bar of 
a public-house. Here is a passage from the 
letter of an “ Argylian 

“ It is said that Mr. B. had several tickets to 
dispose of for the perambulation dinner, and if 
that fcj^arge is also devoid of truth, it will be 
gratifying to honest ratepayers to know that 
Mr. B. can riae triumnhaiitly in his chariot 
through the fiery ordeal of an atmosphere of 
scandal and shuidcr, and come forih as a man 
who shall sliiijS! resplendent in the armoury of 
truth, honour, and Jjonesty !” 

Tlic leading artide in this number of the 
organ is devoted to Mr. B. and the tickets. 
The editor goes on a different metaphorical tack 
from that of the “ Argylian.” Hear him : 

“ If there is any trath in the statements and 
charges contained m those letters, we need hardly 
say that Mr.B.’s puWic career will be snnftbd out 
like a candie, and be will have to retire into 
that solitude wberdii lie will find solace in the 
companitmship of Zimmerman, and be comforted 
with the ‘ last days of a condemned.* ” 

But tlic^Ms yet another charge brought 
against Mr, B. by an odious implication. Thus: 

“You may pm-haps learn it, if yon will be so 
good to ask Mr, B. whether thdre is any 
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truth in the tahle-talk at the Argyle that he his helpless fellows, who could only pass the 
undertook to arrange the terms witn the artist story on to the puhhc by word of mouth—^which 
who was to paint the portrait of Mr. S., and on is slow, and wants the authority of print. But 
doing so made it a secret condition that Ids own now, in the pamh organ, the oppressed pauper 
portrait should also be painted for his own use, finds a court of ajtjiBaJ always ready to hear his 
and be included in the price paid for the por- cause,'and, if just, to espouse it. Two inmates 
trait of Mr. S.” of our workhouse were rersently put into what 

Mr." B. of course indignantly denies these im- is pleasantly called the “ separation ward.” It 
jHitations; but I regret to say that his explana- was a close dirty hole worse than any prison 
tions—^which certainly exldbit a great variety of cell. The men made their hard c^e known to 
statement both as to the cold "meat and the the parish organ, the organ niadeit known to 
tickets—are always received wdth jeers. the public, and forthwith the men were rescued 

Who is tills Mr. S., whose portrait has been from the black hole by order of the Boor Law 
painted for the vestry, and to 11110111 the rate- Board. Hear the indignant voice of the organ 
payers have presented a gold walch? We find on the conduct of the cruel directors; “It is 
an int erc-sting answer to this (luestion in a letter our duty to remind the ratepayers that parlia- 
addressed to the organ by an “ Inmate of the inent is paramount, and upholds the integrity of 
Workliouse.” It is a testimony that the poor the J^oor Law Board, whose fimotioiis have been 
Lave some friends among the inca[)ablc and in- so judiciously adinifiistercd under the guidance 
sensible men who form the local bomals of of that able and distinguished statesman, the 
administration. The “ijunatc” is evidently a Hon. Charles ViUiers, as to uiake it popular 
constant correspondent of thcorgan, achielwho throughout tlie country; and ilmill not serve 
makes it his business to take notes of what goes tlio cause of local self-government witli the new 
on in the workhouse and print, them for the in- parliament to say tliat the directors (of SI. 
formation of the ratepayers and tlic public. Snilleiis) arc a pig-headed and ignorant set of 
“ From all I have written fonner]y,thc public men, and scarcely conscious of the illegalities of 
must not think that the board of directors of the their conduct.” 

poor is ewriVt’fy made up of blunderers and know- Is the editor of the Gazette justified in ap- 
nothing.s. Far from it; there are still to bo plying such terms to tlie directors of the poor 
found among that notorious body some hard- of the parish of St. Suiliens ? “ Pig-licadcd,” 

working, honest-minded, and practical men, “ ignorant,” “unfit for their office”—these are 
who, having some Christian feeling for tlich sweeping charges. Let us see if we can find any 
fellow-crcaturcs who have been so unfortunate warrant for liie.se epithets in the weekly delibc- 
n.s to seek a refuge in their own ))arish work- rations of the board of directors as reported in 
house, would be very glad if they were well tlie organ of the parish. 

treated and projierly cared for by 1,liose who The business, on one occasion, opens with 
have tlicir guardiaiisliip . . . hut unfortunately complaints that the chief medical officer is very 
for I he necessitous poor and for tlic ratcfiayers, extravagant. It appears that his extravagance 
these men are at present in the minority at nine consisted in using the hesl medicines, and giving 
out often of our board meetings. . . At, the head the patients wine and beer to assist^ their rc- 
of this band of good men ancl tnie, stands Mr. covery. The board, however, Ls of opinion that 
S. . . . Many a time when called upon has inferior medicines—which are ofno use wind ever 
Mr. S. left his own fireside and accompanied —are quite good enough for paupcr.H, and that 
some poor crcalure to the workhouse, and by the consumption of beer must l>e deceased at. 
his intercession has obtained for him that food all hazards. 

and shelter which before had been unjiiStly re- Presently two doctors come before the board -i 
fused to him. Great, indccd,^was the delight of and begin qnarrcUiiig. One of the doctors had | 
hundreds of the inmates upon reading in your neglected to attend a poor woman in child-bed; 
journal the account of the presentation to iheir the other had attended on being sent for, and 
mucb esteemed fricaid, and I anw only sonj lliat, claimed the fee. Says the organ: “In the course 
an opportunity was not affordijl them of con- of the proceedings, some very unprofessional 
tributing tlieir mites.” ^ language was made use of, sucb aj * interested 

Our jiarish organ, while keeping a sharp eye motives,’ ‘ dirty fellow,’ _&c. . Evcirl.ually, the I 
upon the expenditure of the board of directors, directors expressed tj^e opinion that the omission : 
displays the greatest sblicitndc for the condition to attend the poor wonuSi arose from an error, , 
of the poor in the workhouse. Li this respect wliich it was hoped would not occur again.” 
it seems to be a kind-hearted organ, and the Errors, wc know, will occur in the best regu- 
inmates, _ recogidsing its sympathetic feeling, latcd establishmciils, but the very ne^matter 
never faU, when they comsidcr themselves ill whielf comes before the board sliowar*fnat soino- 
usccl, to adffi-ess their complaints*to the editor, thing woi-se than ciTor may be cliargei^against 
In former times one of the greatest hardships the directors of tlic poor of this parish, “ A jioor 
of the pauper’s condition was the want of any woman wlio applied for admission to the House 
moans of making his injuries known to the Vas refused, with these Christian words: ‘We ^ 
public. Niggardly directors, orta cruel master, hdN-e quite enough rubbish like you.’ 'fihiTtlfett" 
could do hn^hing with him, starve him, beat wandered to Regent’s Park, near Primrose-bill, 
him, or lock him up in a bl^k hole, and make a a»d there gave birth to a child.” 
lunatioi# him. There was no appeal "except to * When a pauper dies in our workhouse, it is 
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Book I. 

CHAMKR X. IN THE DRAWING-BOOM. 

“And now, how did <hey treat you at the 
White Hart, Tillolson ?” Mr. Tilney called out, 
in a loud voice. “ Well, hey ? Tell me.” 

“Oh, excellently,” Mr. Tillotsoa answered, 
hastily. “ They are very qvil indeed.” 

“ So they ought to be,” said Mr. Tilney. “ Do 
you know, they gave Tillotson the Brown Room. 
I knew it at once, a finely proportioned thing. 
It was really a compliment to Tillotson. He 
gave it to the princess, when she was on her way 
to the Dock’s, near here, to stay for the cattle 
show. Tell us about it, Tillotson.” 

A little confused, Mr. Tillotson cleared his 
voice, and said, “The fact is, 1 did not use it, 
after all.” 

“Not use it!” said Mr. Tihiey, laying down 
his kuifo and fork. “ The princess’s 1 You don’t 
tell me that.” Mr. Tilney said this with such 
genuine wonder and sorrow mixed, that the rest 
of the company turned to look at Mr. Tillotson. 

Confused under this obsorvatiou, he said, with 
a half smile, “ The room w as too large and vaully, 
a cavern, in fact, and so cold-” 

“ My God 1” s!ud Mr. Tilney, aghast, “but, you 

know. Lord Mouboddo-Ami where did they 

pul you?” . 

“ in a smaller and more compact place.” 

“ I think 1 should have changt^fl too, like Mr. 
Tillotson,” said Mr. Grainger, in * low voice. 

“So should I,” said Ada Willwood. 

“ So should I,” repeated Ross, scornfully, “ if 
1 were afraid of ghosts, or had anything on my 
conscience.” 

“ Goodness! goodness!” said Mr. Tilney, get¬ 
ting abstracted, " it seems only yesterday when 
the whole liotel rushed in^o sec the poor old 
general. Some of us, not dressed exactly—ahem! 
as wo are now. About two in the morning—1 
was only a lad, you know. A terrible scene, sir, 
for one so young. An old man that had served 
his country, and his grey hairs dallblo^d in blood.” 

Miss Millwood turned to Mr. Tillotson, as 
she saw his hand travel to his forehead in a sort 
of agonsg^nd also half draw back his chMr. Mr. 


Gramgcr, from the opposite side, noticed the 
same thing with a little surprise. • * 

“ Very odd indeed,” said oue of the officers; 
“was all this a duel j” 

“ A duel,” said Mr. Tilney, plaintively. “ The 
old general was testy latterly, had the idea that 
people said he was past his work. Then there 
was the young wife, you know. Very unpleasant.” 
(And Mr. lYlncy’s face fell into all sorts of 
spasms and violent contortions, that meant lo 
convey, that when the ladies were gone, he would 
enicr mto satisfactory details.) “Must say I 
always heard he forced it on Tom Major, made 
him si and up there and then—vised him, as the 

French say- as it might be you, and thou-Most 

uiiiileasaut thing for the hotel, ncai'ly ruined the 

busine.ss-God bless me, Tillotson, anj thing 

wrong ?” 

Miss Millwood and Mr, Grainger had seen 
ilu! galling sulTeiing on his face; the first, with 
alarm and deep sj mpathy; the other, m itli 
curiosity, and even nmusenient. Suddenly, Mr. 
Tillotson pushed back his chair. 

“ r have not been well, lately,” he said. “ A 
little air will set me right.” And he abruptly 
quitted the room. 

“Bless my soul! how very odd,” said Mr- 
Tilney. “ A seizure, I dare say. Well, well, we 
never know! In the midst of life, we are upset 
like a tree. Brandy ?” j 

“ I knew lie was afraid of a ghost,” said Ro&«. 

“ lie is one of Mr. Tilney’s new friends,” said 
Mrs. Tilney, apologi.siug. “They arc alwajs 
doing .somet liing of that sort. A rather ccceutiic 
person Mr. Tillotson seems. lyhat woulil you 
think, Mr. Grainger P” • 

“ My explanation would be,” saiif Mr. Grain¬ 
ger, looking round warily at every one’s face in 
succession, “that thi#gei>tlcinau has had some 
unpleasant passage iii his life wJiiuh this indi¬ 
rect ly revives. Something of a very painful sort, 
and- “ 

Tho» burning indignant look Ada Millwood 
was darling at him, interrupted him, Siidie cast 
his eyes down agmu. 

” That seems a little gratuitous,” she said, n ith 
f sort of iudiguation, “ or if it be indeed so, he is 
to be pitied.” ' " ' | 

“ Certainly,” said the other, humbly; "no one 
ni«'o so.” 

* “ What’s that about the fellow having a skull 
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locked up ia his store-room ?” said one of the 
ofiBcers, wisely; “ every family has, you know.” li 
“An .cxcellojit remapk, Mv. ’Still,” said Mr, p 
Tilncy. “(Winewithfou’f) Bhouldu'tbesur- ^ 
prised if it was the case of 6ar friend. There he si 
is, walking about.” 

The company all looked to the wdndow. , 

“We are making the man into Conrad the Cor- b 
sair, or Timour the Tartar,” .said Boss, impa- 1 
ticntly. “Siot him walk if he likes. I’m sick ol I 
these mysteries, and making up mysteries. 1 11 
suppose he’s only a common banking man from a 
London, that gets up and cats his hreaklast like t 
others. Yes, yes, Ada Millwood, that frowning 
tsnd seomjul curling of your mouth will give you a 
wruikles, if you don’t mind.” i' 

Hero Mr. Tillotson entered again. 

“Better now?” called‘Mr. Tilncy to him. a 
"Ah!” thought so—quite right.” i 

“ 1 get violent headaches,” said Mr. Tillotson, c 
apologetically, “ whicli come on at the most out- ) 
of-the-way times, making every one about me un- 1 
comfortable.” 

After that, Mr. Boss became sulky, and scarcely t 
spoke during dinner. Soon Mr. Tillotsou’s pale ; 
face began to warm up. Tliero was an iiiflueucc 
in his maimer which brought him to the surface 
of any conversation, just as in .society a man is ' 
respected. It was no wonder, then, that Still i 
should ask Canby who that “ bidier” (or “duffer”) ^ 
was, who kept puti iiig in his oar u here he wasn’t ; 
wanted ? To wdiom Canby, who would have 
been giad to tell the bcer-cavt story many limes 
more, said he “was some bunking prig or other.” 
When the ladies were gone up, his supremacy 
was confirmed. Mr. Tilncy, a man of the world, 

. had a deep respect for “ information.” But still 
the host did not forego his own share. 

“ Town is the place, aftiir all,” he said. “ (Help 
yourself, Canby; wait—finish that),”and diving 
down, he brought up tenderly a bottle which he 
uncorked on a slanting stand. “ Dear me 1 1 
used to dine with a great man, and a good man, 
no otlier than H.ll.Ii. the sailor Dook, and I have 
often and often seen him do the very thing that 
i’m doing, with his ownliiuids. Did it uncommon 
well, too. I never saw so fine an eye and steady 
a hand for decanting. What about the match, 
Still?” l^e continued, as the claret made its last 
JSoljan chwit as it entered the decanter. 

“ Day after to-morrow,” said Mr. Still, helping 
liimsclf. “To be on thotgreen.” 

“ Are those Wiltshire fellwws any good ?” 

“ They have one fellow who can howl, I believe. 
But Pitcher’s coming to us from (he depot. 
Not tme of them will stand up a minute before 
ritelif‘ri\' . 

“1 wonder you’d play with such a set,” said 
lloss, with disgust. "They’re all cads aud 
counter-jumpers. I suppose you know tiiaA? 

= - Tihidi':.3aptain’8 a sort of railway fellow, 1 be¬ 
lieve.” _ » 

“ Well, you know,” said the major, “we jjiust 
take what we get. We (ain’t go picking and 
choosing, youkuQW.” 


“Oh, just as you like," said Boss, helping 
himself. “Tluit’syourconcern,.youknow. ilike 
playing with genilemet^, just as a matter of tast e. 
You playP” heiMtid to Mr. TiMotson. “No, 1 
suppose not.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Tillotson, with excellent good 
humour. “ I have not played for a long time; i 
but 1 don’t think it has interfered with my wrist . 

1 used to play with Lilly white, and those men.” 
He then told them some details of the inner 
life of that game which, as in every other craft, 
are very interesting because informid. Then 
they went up t o the drawing-room. 

The girl with the golden hair was, as usual, 
away from the inhabited district of the drawing¬ 
room. Mr. Tillotson saw her several times 
“motion over” Ensign Boss to her .side. But lie 
affected not to see. She came out presently, and 
went to the wdndow to settle some plants—no 
one apparently heeding—and then Mr. Tillotson ! 
went up to lier. She welcomed him with a smile, | 
bright aud glowing as her hair. 

“You are w'onderful,” she said. “ You are so 
good tempered- You do not mind his rough 
speeches. T s.aw you did not.” 

“ Dear no,” said Mv. Tillotson. “ What was 
tliero ill that? 1 w.as all the time thinking of 
wh.atyouhad said of liim. Poor fellow! He 
has plenty to quarrel wdtli be.si(ics me. 1 know 
his character at this moment—honest, open, im- 
petnous, hut chafing and fretting against the 
world, which do(;s not understand him—and, per¬ 
haps, against fools who would advi.se him, end 
who, he sees, will turn out by a sort of accident 
to be right—and ])erhaps against straitened 
means, which lie sees may be Ids lot. He sus¬ 
pects or dislikes me.” 

“ Why should he ?” said she, warmly. 

, “ 1 don’t know. And yet 1 seem to undcrstaaid 

: him. lie has been worried aud soured by 
! troubles. Fou know Mm w'ell, perhaps have hi.s 
c6nfidencc, and might hint to him that, when I 
, go back 1 might help him in some way—(I know 
■ soraouscful people)—at least, as far as a town 
1 ; Manfrbd,” he added, smiling, “ or a City Werner 
1 can do. This ISwsuit, even-- ” 
f “Oh, how goodl how generous!” she said. 

“lie is a sort of relation of ours, and we are all 
t interested fdtfiiim, and afraid also. Letmetliar)^ 
you for him. Isha^j speak to him. Ihavebq^ 

V thinking of what you said last night, ’ she wont 
on, “ and it has given me a sort of strange (mm- 
fort to think there is some one who has troubles 
. alitlle like mine. Though indeed it has made mo 
; ashamed to think of naming nunc beside yours, 
e “ You were not made for troubles, surely, 
said he, sadly. ‘•You can know nothing of 
(1 sorrow, an J it is too early ’ _ 

d “Tillotson! Tillotson!” called out Mr. Tdney, 
? “ just come here. Come over here! You kntiw 
j- I said 1 would show it to you. Still, Iwk at this. 
1 suppose «ne of thd most curiouf things you 

3t conidmeet.” a i.n.i 

id .Still, however, did not come. Augusta bad 
said to liim, “ It is only an old letter ot papa Si 
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“Look here, Tillotson. His own writing. It 
was just-when she was bom. She was christened 
Augusta, after one of the princesses. (Helen is 
Helen Mccklenburga.) And I wrote to H .ll.H. 
the sailor Hook, as they called him, about giring 
leave for that sort Of tiling—at least, to know 
would they object. I was sitting at breakfast 
one morning; the” nodding at Mrs. Tilney, 
“was not quite stro^ enough to get down as 
yet, when this oftme in, just like any other letter 
in the world. Here it is.” And he kept turn¬ 
ing a rather yellow and gilt-edged Icttertendcrly, 
as if he expected it to fall to pieces. “You 
see,” holding it up to the light, “hi.s hand¬ 
writing. Head it. You may. No secrets.” And 
Mr. Tillotson read it. The date had been 
mysteriously removed, or at least some one hud 
made it as uncertain as possible: 

“Dear Tilney,—Call yotr'child by any name 
you like. Hope you are well. 

“ Yours, 

“ WlIitAM.” 

“ I am going to Portsmouth to-njorrow, Hope 
Mrs. T. is well over. “ W.” 

“There!” said Mr.Tilney, in admiration. “A 
prince of the blood, and just like you or I—or 
anybody else! There was no more conceit in 
that man, or consciousness of the exalted position 

which he filled, th.au there was in that—tliat-” 

said M.r. Tilney, puzzled for an illustration, and 
seizing on the first that offered, “that paper- 
cutter. Perhaps not so much.” 

He felt that this was scarcely a happy illustra¬ 
tion. So he took back his letter, and folded it 
up. “ He was always doing nice things of thi-s 
sort,” he continued. “I could tell you a 
hundred like them. When he went, I can—tell 
—you—Dick Tilney lost his best friend. Augusta 
was considered, when a child, voit like of 
the princesses—odd, wasn’t it ?—and h.aviug the 
same name. That was curious! Tlicy,arc 
both remarkable girls; always in spirits^ * Listen 
now. And yet, uatuinlly, Aijgusta is serious— 
to serious! Look here, Tillatson,” he added, 
confidentially; “ puts aU that on lor society, you 
know. Much rather bo molantinoly; that is, 
when I say melancholy, I md^ bo with her 
books. God Almighty inAis infinite goodness, 
bless them botli!” be added, with sacerdotal 
fervour. 

“WasMiss Ada christened after one of the 
princesses P” asked Mr. Tillotson. 

“To be sure. I forgot. God blm her too!” 
said Tilney, feeling a ^ort of delicate reproof 
in this question. “ Tbcy are all gqpd, you know. 
But Augusta someway—I can’t express it—but 
you will understand. By the way, you don’t mind 
Aim,” noddmg at young Boss. “ A little rough, 
yon know. Sit down here, Till<ti:8on. I should 
like to talk to you a little,” • 

Mrs. Tilney, now oat of work, and with 
her head leaning baek on the cushion, called 
sofUy, “ Mr. Tillotson,” as if she had some news 


to tell him. “Major Canby,” she whispered 
“ has brought a new game, which be is going to 
teach them. ‘ Cobblers,’ I think he calls it." 

Augusta now came over with a pack of cards 
in her hand. Oh, Mr. Tillotson, i/ou’H play 
‘Cobblers,’ won’t you ?” 

“ No, no,” bo said, smiling. “ 1 never 
heard-” 

“ Ob, Major Canby is to teacli ns all. He §aw 
it at Hadbury, Sir Thomas Groper* i)lacp.” 

“ You know tliey played it there,” said Major 
Cauby, delivering an explanatory lecture, “ in a 
different way. They were all at sea, you know, 
when I told Lady Groper a few things, and she 
said it made it quiie a new game. And so it is:” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Augusta, reproachfully, 
“ wc must play it Ijic way Major Canby said to 
Lady Grope.r.” 

Mr. Tillotson then did not care to play, liliss 
Ada was not asked (except Ijy the gentle¬ 
men, and wdtb some anxiety), and the friend of 
tlie late duke was asleep ou his sofa, wilh a fallen 
jaw, and a lank gliastly look, that once more 
betrayed his age. Mr. Boss had gone away iu 
disgust to that “vile pipe,” as Mrs. Tilney said. 
Major Canby then began his Icci ure, and never 
was lecturer so applauded. But he had one 
“sad” pupil, who could understand and sec 
nolJiiug unless by practical personal illustration, 
the cards requiring to be shift ed ami taken out of 
her hands by the lecturer, the laws of this game 
pressing so cruelly ou a tender and pretty iutci- 
kct. 

riually, bromi sherry came in, and Mr. Tilney, 
who seemed to detect its presence by instinct, as 
camels know when they are near water, woke up, 
and drew up his jaw. He then “ tried” it—to see 
that it was of the sort he wished to put down 
before his guests. 

“Try tins,” his voice was lieaid ringing 
plaintively. “ Try this, Still. Help yourself to 
some of the old tap. Hear, detir. I could tell 
you about the man from whose cellar I got this. 
Such a story—story after story.” 

Mrs. Tilney interposed. Major Canby was 
saying farewell. 

“ You’ll keep a place for us, Major Canby—a 
ffood place—at the cricket,” said Augusta. “ I 
am dying to sec cricket—rwi cricket, you know. 
And, mamma, won’t you ask Mi’? Tillotson?” 
she added, conscience telling her that there were 
some aj'rears here to4)e lyade np. 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Tilney. “ To-morrow, 
basiness—eh, Mr. Tillotson ? We -eannol have 
that. All play and no work makes Jack, you 
know. No, no,” he added, with solemnity, 
“ pleasure first, (hu business, as niuclwas you 
like.” 

Not caring to set right this remtH-kable in- 
•Version, Mr. Tillotson exposed himself from the 
crickel^ and said, "-Good night all." 
departing military gentlemen, “the girls” and 
Mr. Tilney weire in a sort of riot of voices and 
laughing at the humour of the facetious Canby. 
The ok was Med with femaleeroices; they “ died” 
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ALL THE TIIAR ROUND. 


[Conteted by 


over and over again, Ithfere was such “ con¬ 
vulsions,” “ Oh, njamuias I” “ Eor shames!” and a 
hundred such protests, as it were, half entreaties, 
half commands, tha* Major Canby would be 
merciful, and n^ jg^ furlhef. 

In such a tumult Mr. Tdlotson’s farewell was 
not likely to be noticed. Mr. Tilney, in a 
sorrowful way, was engaged with brown sherry. 
The golden-haired girl, sad and pensive, was 
standing at'the fire, her face looking down at the 
grate, her foot on the fender, her dress not a 
dress, but a robe. She looked like one of Ary 
Scheffer's figures. 

“Good night,” said Mr. Tillotson to her, 

• She looked up at him with a trustful gratitude. 
“I heard you say that you would not go to the 
cricket to-morrow, and th^re was that dreadful 
word, business!” 

“ Bu§iness is Life, I begin to believe,” he said, 
smiling. 

She shook her head. "That is what I 
thought,” she said. “ This is the dreadful creed of 
those who live up in town. But you will go to¬ 
morrow, will you not P You must at least, while 
you are here, divert your mind with the free air, 
and the Open country, and this amusement, such 
as it is. Promise me P” 

Mr. Tilney came out with his fi’icnd to the 
gate. The stars were out, the night was tran¬ 
quil, the great cathedral was sleeping in moon¬ 
light. . 

"After all,” Mr. Tilney said, pressing his 
friend’s Imnd, “^Ats is the sort of thing. After 
all, wc come back to this at the end—^like the 
dove. I’ll walk a bit of the way with you. Dear 
me, this is the way life goes on, one day after 
the other, one night after another, until the 
hearse comes, sir, and takes us away. It’ll be 
the same for you, you know, Tillotson, as for 
me.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said tlie other, absently. 
" And the sooner, perhaps the best for us all. 
Does Miss Millwood,” lie added, a little abruptly, 
“ dpes she stay with you all the year, or has she 
a home of her own P” 

" Ada, you mean,” said Mr. Tilney, stopping 
in the road. “ No, sir. There,” and he pointed 
back with his stick, "that little abode—the 
Roostv as I may call it, is hers—always will be 
hers, while tjiere is a stick of furniture together, 
or a crust, or a scrap of meat, or—or, the cruets 
on the sideboard.” 

“ I see,” said Mr. Cilldlson, “ as tlie child of 
a dear friend— 

" Harry Millwood was, I may say, next door 
but one to a relation. Sir, I knew every corner 
and cranny of that man as well as I do you—I 
mean,n I oo myown grandfiither.or did—imean. 
Living in the palace in that way—he was equerry, 
you know—they never wou^ do anything for 
him; and yet, upon my soul, I couldn’t blamt; 

broke down, sir—^be had to break down 
—give the thing up—with a wife and child on 
him. Had to—to cut. .Cut, sir, under an (as¬ 
sumed name, the which rather, you know, gave 
me a little turn, pome weal, come woe, I like 


a fellow to aland by the name he took before 
God, in his baptism.” 

. " Well,” said Mr. Tiilotson, eagerly, “so they 
had to go away P” 

" W^l,” said Mr. Tilney, “ he died. Died,” 
added he, mysteriously looking rCund, “abroad, 
in a very odd way. I am not at liberty to men- 
tion the circumstances, Tiilotson; 1 am not, 
indeed. And it seems yon’re^making a thing out 
of nothing. But I cannot, indeed. But it was 
a sudden, and a violent, and a dreadful end.” 

Mr. Tillotson stopped this time. They were 
at the old grey gateway which is the entrance 
to the Close, dappled over with other grevs, and 
casting a grotesque shadow on the ground about 
them. But the moonlight played about their 
two faces, and Mr, Tillotson’s lace seemed the 
palest of tlie two. 

" Yes, yes,” said Mr. Tilney. “ It was as 
tragic a business—as heart-breaking a thing as 
you’d see—as you’d^ee at Drury Lane. I went 
over to them—I was abroad at the time, hut I 
went over to ’em. Such a slate of things! 
My God! That child in a fever-” 

“Miss Ada?” 

" In a small lodging. She had been ill for a 
long lime, and was Actually unconscious when 
the business happened. But such a mixture— 
police, doctors, misery, shrieking, wife mad—my 
dear boy, mad as any hatter that ever was born.” 

Mr. Tillotson shuddered. “ What a world it 
is,” he said, in a low voice, “ and what miserable, 
guilU creatures we all are.” 

“ We all are,” repeated Mr. Tilney, as if be 
was in the cathedral, and leading off the chant¬ 
ing. “ Every one of us, Tillotson, prince and 
peasant. The only thing is, I believe, to hold 
fast by that.” And he pointed back over his 
shoulder to the cathedral, now a good way out of 
sight. “Ah! all I went through in those dnya! 
But the curious thing is, rny dear Tiilotson, 
the girl knows nothing of this. Not a word— 
not? a breath, mind.” 

" What ?” said Mr. Tillotson, starting, " no¬ 
thing g.bout the manner of her father’s death ?” 

“Nothing; she thinks to this hour, at this 
very moment, that be was carried off by an ague 
of the country. She herself recovered her senses 
in about a week after all was happily got over— 
funeral and aH that—and we never told her. 
What was the*nse, you know ? And it stays 
that way to this day.*^ Indeed, now that I think 
of it, her poor mother bound me upon a Testa¬ 
ment, or something of kind; so of course, 

as one man of honour with another-you will 

understand, not a word—not a-breath.” 

“And what a strange story |” said Mr. Tillot¬ 
son, more to himself than to his friend. “ I 
seemed to read something of the kind in her 
soft gentle lace, a kind of sad, subdued melan¬ 
choly.” 

“’Pott my word, yes; and I recollect Tom 
Harrison—-a m^n of the very best style and con¬ 
nexions, you'know—making precisek the same 
remark. ‘ She’s a. quiet, nuunish look,’ says 
Tom, who, between you and me, knew pretty 
well about that sort of thing. Well, here we 
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part, I suppose; yoin to the rightjiand, find I to such a stock, would do well for a chairman. The 
the left. You know tiicre must come one dread intolliReirt solicitor told him a good deal aboht 
day when we most file away right and left. And Mr. Tilney, whose name, after a good deal of 
what our only foundation is, you and I know, consideration, he was inclined to bdievc, would 
Good night, God bless you! God bless you, not add strength 4o the direction. He was a 
Tillotson! To-morrow at tweke, then—or was little embarrassed at discovering this, for he had 
it niim f Good night!” an uneasy instmot that his friend expected some 

Ana after Mr. Tillotson was gone he remained such proof of confidence in him. 
a long time at the garden gate, pensively look- “A little too much sherry, you see,” said the 
uig up at what he called “the wonderful works solicitor—“perfectly upright ang honourable, 
of the Creator.” Mr. Tillotson went home as but, I should say, could not well depend on 
pensively, thinking, perliaps, of one other work to himself.” 

him almost as wonderful, ■ A.nd Mr. Tillotson saw, with some sorrow, that 

it could not be done. Tor, through all that 
CHAPTEEXi. THE CBICK-ET mixture of natural religion, the late “Dook^” 

When Mr. Tillotson got back, to iiis White the paternal interest, walking-stick,* and brown 
Hart, he found by significant sounds that a party sherry, Mr. Tillotson saw a kind of good nature, 
of gentlemen were enjoying themselves, and that and some feeling, Ahough it was all "humped” 
these were the champions of the North Wiltshire and contorted' by the constrained false and 
Club, who were about celebrating an anticipated fashionable postures he had been sitting in for 
victory. Their captam, ritclier, of whom one .years. He wished he could do something for 
of the mihtary gentlemen had already spoken in this old soldier of fine life, and wished, as he 
terms of praise, was in the chair. They kept fancied, sincerely ; but perhaps it was for the 
up their carousal very late, aud prevented many sake of some one else—from a spirit of pleasant 
worthy guests from sleeping. ]5uT these revels self-delusion, which is common enough, 
did not interfere with whatever waking dreams With this work he filled in the morning, 
were floating through Mr. Tillotson’s brain. He Meanwhile, on a green field, the Prado of the 
was travelling back to that small house on the town, a grand festival wjis being held. The sun 
common, which was so filled with its half a dozen was bright, and streamed down on a white tent, 
tenants, and yet where there was one that lived aud on many bright bonnets, aud parasols, and 
all but' solitary—more lonely even than if siie shawls. The Northern Eleven, under the cap- 
were living by herself in a great dismal shut-up taincy of the famous Pitcher, were battliug with 
castle. For this miserable abandonment in a the military cloven. The baud was drawn up 
crowd, for this desolation among many faces, he at one side, playing airs, and over the field were 
had the deepest compassion and tenderness. It dotted a few white figures in all the daadjism 
came home to himself, and perhaps he was think- of the game, “ encumbered” with spikes in the 
ing of that compassion, almost as tender and heels, and mysterious gloves, and. greaves like a 
pitying as his own, which he had seen in tlie Roman soldier’s, while some stood with their 
soft Scheffer face. The anxieties of the ba n k hands on their knees, appearing to be “ offering 
were faraway, or at least softened into the a back” to some one, but in reality only carrying 
distance. out the true proficient’s attitude of the game. 

The next moramg, Mr. Tillotson went tokusi- According to long-established routine, the game 
ness, and to practical business. Before noon lie did not seem to ^vance very fast, for at about 
bad found an excellent site for the futiye bank intervals of two* minutes the whole party seemed 
—before noon, too, he had discoverec^ a quiet, about to break up and disperse, tbe white gentle- 
sensible man of business, with* good local know- men folding their arms and walking leisurely to 
ledge; and though Mr. Tilney had recommended different parts of the field, crossing each other as 
another, with infinitely higher qualifications, he if they had had quite enough of the business, and 
did not select him. He had jound out, too, were going home. But in this they only meant 
the general resoui-ces of the plfcce, weighed its to shuffle thetfiselves like cards, and create a 
chances of going back or"getting forward—the sort of variety. ‘ Every now and again came a 
last the most promising. There was a new rail- sharp crack when the white man at the wicket 
way promised, a new market talked of; in short, struck the ball, whic^, by an instinct, produced , 
it was the soil for a great financial oak to strike an electric spasm in every other white man far 
root in and flourish. and near, who stooped, and, gave fresh and 

The same useful authority gave him some sudden “ backs,” and swayed to the right and 
useful hints as to the chaice of local directors, left, •and looked along the gvou^, all ex- 
who were to sit, as it were, on tlie branches of pressing vigilance more or less. So'metlhics the 
the great oak, aud have an acorn or so for their ball slipped past the white man who was stop- 
own private use. Tliere was young Welbeck, jing, and who had to go,off in pursuit, aud then 
Lord Holyoake’s son, a local hunting lord, who the two batsmen were seen."running” fut ious ly, , 
was agricultural, and interested^the Condition aid the whole company of far-off white'mSo, in 
of the Foot and the labouring Man’s Dwellings, a state of agitation, gesticulating, and looking 
and who moved in a sanitary cloud. The Hon. o!lt nervously afteir their brother who was pur- 
Wclbeoff, who had nothing to do, and homing of suing the bail. 
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The girls had not come dow ;a» yetj astd^in 
fact, would not ariive unlsl about'three; Mr. 
Tillotson, Imving done ^ough work for the day, 
was tlunkifflg dtehtfidj^' whetfe he could, in* 
deed, find’ in the Wliite li&rt sufficient enter* 
tainmepf for wlmt remained, or whether, after 
all*-—Wh^ hd' hiattd a obcCTfuI voice in the 
passagfe. ,; ' 

“ IVe pOnte for you/* said Mr. Tilney, clieer- 
Mly. “They’re tdl out on the greeu. But 
the girls are not gone as yet. 1 promised to 
step down for you. For wc want to make a 
party, mid come on the ground i« grand style.” 

It was a pity they were so pressed for time, 
otherwise a few minutes’ communion with brown 
sherry woufd have come in suitably. As it was, 
Mr. Tilney was looking round restlessly for 
something to complete his co'hifort. But he felt 
there was really no time. 

The White Hart was dismal enough, and Mr. 
Tillotsoii^ although he made some protest, felt 
that the change was a relief. Mr. Tilney talked 
to him, on the way, of his usual topics. One 
remark he made was, that it was odd, now, that 
wc should find the girls at this place, for they 
hated showing themselves at public places. 

“ Tou know, Tillotson, and you liave seen 
what they like; flicir tastes are for the littlc sort 
of thing wo had last night. But their mother 
and 1 think it better, you know-” 

When they were close to the house, they met 
a friendly local doctor, whom Mr. Tilney in a 
moment had by the arm, with some secret of 
importance. 

“ Go on, Tillotson,” he said. “ I’ou know the 
way. You’ll find them in the drawing-room. 
No ceremony,” 

Mr. Tillotson walked on. The little gi'cen 
gate was open, and so was the liall door. He 
walked up pensively, and his footsteps made no 
noise upon the gravel. 

At that moment there was a curious discussion 
going on inside. The ladies had come from their 
chamber in bright and new gloves. They might 
have been going to a wedding. They had found 
the Cinderella of the hopsc also dressed, not 
nearly so splendidly, but almost more efiectively. 
That golden hair, which could be seen so far off 
under the sun, was worth all the laco shawls and 
finery which»decked her sisters and mamma. 
They were indignant. 

“We may as well stay at ]\oine,” Augusta now 
said, “I give up. I dba’t want to bo going to 
these places in a tribe, like a school. 1 feel quite 
ashamed.” 

Ada said softly; “I don’t etec in the least for 
it, indeed, oply William made, spchia poaqlj'bf it, 
and made me promisojast 

The morning siBus rustled s^..ffiistcred with 

a romance f*"8tiid Helen, scornfully, 
a loveg to be proud of. I ahould be 
a^i^cd!” 

' Mrs. Tilney now came in, armed with a shai^ 
Mlfeksoi all covered with lace. She saw the third 


jgiri dressed, npd the smiie, which slie had 
pat on with her bonnet, dtpijiped down, as a glass 
diops from d gentleiHMi’s 

“ This ends it,” s^d. “ What is the mean¬ 
ing of this new fit of gaiety.? Tbu must stay at 
home, ma’am, or go by yourself. Though, I sup¬ 
pose,” she added impatiently, “we take 
you, or we ehall have some seme with that rude 
low mau before people.” 

" I know what it is,” said Augusta*, working 
her chin at her bonnet-strings as if she were 
champing her bit. “1 know it perfectly well,, 
mararaa. She has kid herself out for that old 
Tillotson that was here last night. I was watch¬ 
ing her artlnl tricks while we were talking to 
Major Canby—trying him with her melancholy 
airs and her dismal stories.” 

Three faces of scorn and indignation were bent 
on the timid Sirlj who was colouring in con¬ 
fusion; three parasoi^s were grasped tightly as 
though they were falchions. Mrs. Tilney rustled 
violently past a chair and flung her dress back, 
as if it were in fault. 

i “ I saV her, too, Augusta. But we won’t 
i these doings, ma’am, if yon please. Just keep in 
your room,” &c. &c. c 

Mr. Tilney, hurrying from the friendly doctor, 
met Mr. TilJotsoii coming to him. “ Why, bless 
me, wliy didn’t you go in ? Now this is unfair, 
staudiug on ceremony with me! All, Tillotson, 
Tillotson!” And with a gcirtle force he led him 
back again. 

They met tlie ladies at the door, who were 
liglit-hearted and full of Irappiness and a childish 
gaiety and idfecl ion. They were the mere inno¬ 
cent buUw flios of life, who lived for the liour in 
eternal sunshine and eternal good humour. 
This was the idea they presented to the eye of a 
mortal like Mr. Tillotson. Mrs. Tilney had 
fitted on her smile again. Three new fresh pale 
kid gloves were put in his hand, and each glove 
wasAccompauied with a dimpling smile. 

“Where’s Ada?” said Mr. ’iilney. “She’s 
coming, I know.” 

“I dod’t think she’s quite able,” said Mrs. 
Tilney, with some hesitation. 

“ She’s not coming, papa," said Miss Augusta, 
shortly. 

“Nonsense !”",said Mr. Tilney; “the air will 
do her pod. Ther^, I see her in the drawing¬ 
room with her bonnet on, God bless me! I 
knew she was coming; I told you so.” 

Sometiiues Mr. Tilney made stupid “ bungling” 
mistiUccs of this sort, which arose oat of a mo¬ 
mentary enthusiasm and happiness in the con¬ 
templation of the works of his Mfficer. This 
feeling often carried'•him away. Mrs. Tilney 
walked on wh,hout replying, the smile having 
dropped again. And Augusta, who had , all the 
versatility of a social “ Stonewrdl” Tifaey, sud¬ 
denly changed her “ base,” and seemed to long 
for the compa^'hf her sister. “1 sh^ rpi and 
tell liot, Mr. Tillotson," she said, cpnifdehtially, 
“and her come.” And thus the golden- 
hoirpd girl' had to eome with them. 
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But there was a frreat eliange in Mr, TiHotson. 

He was in what, with him, approached nearest 
to spirits. He talked to Miss Augusta with a 
“ light” manner that seemed cinite strange in him. 
His face cleared a little. 

They came oh the ground together hi splen* 
did procession. It, was happily chosen as the 
gayest moment of the day. The white men 
were still dotted about, with theif liands on 
their knees, and going through their other 
masonic movements; but no one took much 
interest in them now. The band was playing 
a selection from Faust, arranged by H. Hartz- 
mann, the courteous and skilful conductor, who, 
disdaining a uniform, was wearing a broad- 
brimmed hut and frock, and conducting with 
wicked and angry glances at lus men; and close 
to the hand was the chief attraction. For here 
were chairs and white parasols, and fresh faces 
under the parasols, and galignt genUemen lean¬ 
ing over and talking down to the sitting ladies, 
without the least sense of being under the suu 
that was shining, and of the smooth grass under 
their feet, and of the pleasant breezes, and of 
the pretty view that was all rouSd. As the 
little procession, whom we have accompanied 
part of the way, debouched, gallant gentlemen, 
with the natural craving for novelty, abandoned 
the ladies in the chairs, and flocked round the new 
comers, Among these deserters were Messrs. 
Still and Canby. This was the moment when an 
artificial excitement was created by the news 
that Pitcher was bowdingj or going to bowl, and 
that Daffy was just “ going in.” 

“Wait until you see what Daffy can do,” said 
Mr. Still confidentially it) the ladies. "He has 
the finest liand. He’ll show ’em.” 

Here, too, was young Ross lonngiug about. 
It was lie who cried “ Bmvo!”‘ with marked;dc- 
rision when Mr. Daffy was bowled out. and ironi¬ 
cally congratulated liim. “At any rate,” he 
said, “ we could see by t,he way you held ySiir 
bat what you ‘wo%d(l have done.” lie had looked 
oil very sourly as he saw the little pi-ooessiou 
draw near, and when a young lady asked Him who 
that gentleman was with tho*Tilucys, he had 
answered brusquelj', “ Some fellow that’s come 
tiown liofe out of a eounting-house^l believe—and 
don’t he look like one P No, I dmi’t mean that. 
But he is a sort of bankiuji^man. You uuder- 
s(:and. Brass shovel—* How will you .have it ?’ 
and all that sort of thing.” 

The young lady laughed. “ But ho seems pale 
and gentlemanly-” 

He looked at her impatiently. “That’s just 
it. The young men up at Trimmer’s shop in the 
town there, don’t seem gentlemanly enougii ? 
Everybody is, or ought to look, •gentlemanly 
now-a-diays.” 

To Mr, Tillot^ he gave his old scowl and 
rude rough nod, and a rougher “ How d’ye do ?” 
then W!a&^ brusquely up to Aria, who kept 
timidly in the background, Ho spoke to her in 
a low voipe, which, by his face, seerac^ to be a 
harsh* one. He had a bat in his hand, with whicli 


he beat the grass as he spoke. Major Canby and 
his friends were now so amusiBg that Mr. Tillot- 
son found himself neglected. He was watohing, 
and saw her shrink away, almost in alarm, 
from his unkind atlack. Mr. Tillotson came, 
round a little closer, drawn by some attraction, 
and then the girl, seeing him a little suddenly, 
came closer to him, and it had all the look of 
coming to him for protection. Ensign Boss 
followed, stiE swinging his bat. ‘kWould you 
like to see a lieorine,” he asked him, “ a regular 
suffering heroine, willi a sad face, and suffering 
persecution ? Look here! I hate victims! 1 
have no patience with them- Not treated with 
respect enough at home—cruel sisters, eh ? Lift^ 
a burden ? tVbat has put you out ?” * 

She looked sadly distressed—more vexed than 
distressed, perhaps—tit this public attack. Mr. 
Tillotson felt the colour coming to his ciiecks. 

Mr. Boss saw this colour coming and resented 
it. “M'cll, what do ^(wsay ? Am I not right? 
Can’t you speak, Mr. Tillotson ?” 

“IVel I, 1 merely say that if you hate, I pity 
victims, as you call tlicm.” 

“ Oil, indeed!” said the other, with mock re¬ 
spect; “tliis is getting charming. Something in 
tlic champion way. I .sec! IVell, you won’t, be 
angry, but 1 dislike champions also. It’s far too 
melodramatic a busincs.s for/«(?.” 

She moved away impatiently. He followed, 
still witli his bat, and with the same E.arcastic 
smile, kept whispering .something rapidly. She 
tunied back as quickly, .and with a kind of 
harassed fret fulness, and in a soft imploring voice, 
said, and her words reached to Mr. Tillotson, 
“ Do, do leave me in peace!” 

Mr. Tillotson was next her in a moment. 
“Come round here, Miss Millwood,” he said; 
“ you will see tlio cricket better; round to tliis 
side.” And he had quickly led her away, leaving 
Mr, Ross looking after them half astonished, half 
disgusted. 

“That rude unkind man,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
a little excitedly, “ how can you bear with him ? 
Forgive me, but 1 beard what he said, aud what 
you said.” 

“ I suppose he docs not mean it,” said she, 
sadly ; “ the old excuse.” 

“The charitable excuse, if you will,” he 
answered. “ But I have seen many ffaccs, and 
am obliged to see many; and from what hk face 
tells mo there can bj no such excuse. Dear 
Miss Ada,” he added, witS a little fervour,“ be^ 
lieve that I know, or can guess, at something of 
your life, and ^jerhaps somiaUing of what you ara 
periiaps forced to suffer here— 

She%tartod. 

" And I think it hard—crp.el even—thaf a man 
should venture to behave as ho docs. It is un- 
^'orthy—unmanly.” 

§he' only answered, without lifting hgr^es 
from the ground, “You, know what I tcMyou 
yesterday.” 

•* Ah!” ho answered, warmly, “ but he does 
not mean well! This delicacy and iudulgenco 
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flaalk tu«nfl aside iato the Park to rest. But 
his Iftbouts me abt over yet, uor auythiDg l^e 
over. Oue urould have thought that the region 
from which he has just escaped would Imve been 
large enovqgh to have held all the millionnairea 
in London. But there remain the vast domains 
of Belgravia, Kensington Gore, South Kensing¬ 
ton, Palace Gardens, where people buy houses 
at ttie rate of ten, ^een, twenty, thousand 
poun^ apiece, and more. 

Nor is even this aU. Outside and beyond 
these districts of extremest luxury and fashion, 
what numbers of villas are there all round about 
the outskirts of London, whose inhabitants are 
people of fortune P In eastern and unfashion¬ 
able regions, as at Hackney or Clapton, in St. 
John’s Wood, round about Clapliam or Wands¬ 
worth, and by the banks of the river, how many 
houses are there which speak in plain and easily 
understood terms of the%wealth of their pro¬ 
prietors ! It is bewildering. Who are all these 
people P Where does all this money come from P 
How is it done ? 

Not unfrequently, by means of ^such extreme 
exertion, ancl such excessive strmning of the' 
feculties, as I have already spoken of. It is in the | 
desire to live in such splendour and luxury, tliat j 
men strive to get out of themselves some- 
tliing more than is in them. This desire 
lies at the root of much of that nervous 
suffering wliich is one of the special miseries 
of the day. 

Unquestionably it is the luxury of the day 
which in a great degree brings all this about. 
Tlicre are other indications of what our pre¬ 
sent-day life is like, which may be noted by 
the observant in tlieir rambles about the 
metropolis. The shops—what sort of tale 
do they tell ? How many of them, in our lead¬ 
ing thoroughfares, minister to our wants, and 
how many to our fancies? The number of 
luxury-shops in our streets is ever on the incijasc. 
In Oxiford-street, Eegent-strect,Boud-8ticct, Pic¬ 
cadilly, St. James’s-street, bow, many of them! 
How many jewellers, how many sc^.-shops, 
how many for the retailing o[ artificial flowers, 
furs, and what are called fancy articles, such as 
highly decorated paper-cases, uik-stands, paper¬ 
weights, and the like ? Nor must we forgt't that 
the winidows of many of the sjjiops which sell 
necessaries—the clothes vgjb'put on, for instance 
^are carefully fitted with such articles of wear¬ 
ing apparel as are altogether useless. Tt is 
wonderful how all the shops where nothing 
is sold but what we can perfectly well do with¬ 
out, prosper and ftouriM. Where, do all the 
people by whom they are support ed come from 
—and the money P • 

Alas! would it not bo better*-this is wliat 
you say,, sir—-if we were satisfied with a less 
number of revolutions of the mental machinery, 
to the minute—satisfied even tlioiigh the con¬ 
cession should lead to such •fc|rrible results 
as the giifing of a dinner .without kromeskis, or 
going out to make merry with our friends in a 
cab from round the corner ? * 

•All, my dear father, it is no use asking whether 


it would be better or not. The times are altted, 
and there is no gomg back possible. 

Let us come to a new question, one on which 
I have often heardsyou hold forth, Xs not Itfe 
rendered both more difficult and more expensive 
than it used to be, by reason of thehours we keep? 

It is more difficult and more expensive to pro¬ 
vide two dinners a day, for example, than one. 
Yet two dinners a day are wanted#ow. A man * 
who breakfasts at nine, and dines at eight, must 
have a substantial meal of some kind at half-past 
one or two o’clock, or else he must faU into a 
state of extreme exhaustion as the afternoon ' 
advances. The biscuit and glass of wine which 
used to suffice for a luncheon when dinner 
eaten at six, or half-past six o’clock, has be¬ 
come altogether inadegnate. Yet must that 
biscuit ana glass of wme have been a prodi¬ 
giously convenient kind of snack. I speak from 
tradition only, but I see its advantages. It could 
be consumed parenthetically, if the expression 
may be allowed. There was no fixed hour when 
it must be eaten. It was not a sitting down 
afiair, involving preparation and punctuality, 
tablecloths, and knives and forks, maybe even 
a Pharisaical hand-washing. It was inexpen¬ 
sive, and, finally, its effects were not domoral- 
isiiig. But, how demoralising is a substantial 
luncheon! Wliat an interruption it is—what a 
break in the day’s proceedings ! 

Prom such mid-day meal, a man comes back 
to work in a state the reverse of intellectn^^ 

A heavy meal in the middle of the day disposes 
a hiunan being to trifling, to absence of mind, 
to sleepiness, and humming. It may he that 
for the natural man, eating in the early after¬ 
noon is good and wholesome. It is perhaps an 
arrangement which is conducive to the body’s 
health—though even that I doubt—but of this 
I am sure, that to us, living as we do, not alto¬ 
gether in a state of nature, the practice brings 
not advantage but the reverse, and "that if even 
it were for the good of the body, the mind 
would |)e likelv to receive injurv, tne flesh over¬ 
whelming and weigliing it down in conse¬ 
quence of dangerous over-pampering at un¬ 
seemly hours. 

Because, then, of its being a great inter- 
raption, and beenuse of the unsatiefactoiy 
results that follow it, the mid-dgy meal is 
vciy frequently neglected by men who have any¬ 
thing to do m t^e world. It is a bore, the 
arrangements conne«ted^wit!i it are troublesome 
and dasturbing, and so we let it alone. We fall ‘ 
back, perhaps, on the biscuit and glass of wine, 
which, though enough under the old regime, 
are now miserably ineflicient; or, perhaps, find¬ 
ing that there is afternoon tea going on ^hen wo 
get home, we desperately drink a cup of that 
beverage, and more desperately cat a slab of 
(deadly enkc. We do so to keep nature from 
gjving in altogether, and a terrible mivt^kK.we 
make. To swallow a cup of tea at a moment of 
such c.vhaustion, is to take somethiug that 
stimulates and docs not nourish. It has a 
raking and a tearing effect upou the stomach. 

It tightens all our constitntibiuil strings to con- 
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qesrt for a brief 'sdifej 
able reaction sdis in. . ■ v: 




to in ^e afbernbea, tour l^es can, and it is 
wMspared «&, «adce a h&mj meal in the middle 
of tbe day^ lie results are not ruinous, to 
tb)eir intereste. A little triflinf!:, a certain amount 
of afeseaice 01 mind, of sleepiness, even of bum¬ 
ming, are not fatal in their case ns they would 
be with the lords of the creation. They can par¬ 
take, then, of the hot joint and other substantial 
delicacies of the hinohcou-table with impunity, 
nhd having then to all intents and purposes 
dined, and having, moreover, in the course of 
the afternoon, indulged in tea and concomitants, 
they are in a positiou to he*abstemious at din- 
ner'-tiine, and thus they get on pretty well on 
the whole, and prosper. Not so tlieir husbands 
aud fathers. These, fey> the time that dinner 
is at length on table, are in a condition of 
such extreme weariness and exhaustion, that 
they are ready to lay violent hands on every 
eatable thing that comes in their way. With 
digestive powers and vitality at a low ebb, they 
feed largely, perhaps greeditv, cat anything and 
ei'crytliiiig that comes to table. 

And tlien, this great meal dis])()sed of, it is 
not uuliktdy that a drowsiness, very hard to be 
resisted, sets in immediately, and our friend on. 
1 he “ road to” digestive “ ruin” either goes to 
bed early—supposing that he can get the. chance 
—^with that “ Tudis indigcstaque moles” wliich 
he has swallowed lying liesii'y on his chest; or 
he tumbles asleep in his chair, and so becomc.s 
a diligent cultivator of plethorie disease in all 
its worst fonns. 

There is another noteworthy effect of our late 
hours. Our evening.s are so shortened tliat wc 
do not think it worth wliile to undcitakc any 
evening occupation or engage in any evening 
amnsement. No doubt the theatres suffer t>)' 
this to a considerable extent, aud it is even 
possible that the general decline in dramatic 
matters may liave boen brought about by this 
among other causes ; it being well-nigh impos¬ 
sible to get together an audience <.>f cidiglit- 
oned pcojile, ready to devote a whole ovoidug 
to the consideration of a carefully elaborated 
work of art? After a modern diuner it is too 
late to think t>f going to the play. It is liardly 
worth while to take a, hand at whist, or to play 
a game at billiards. .Vet these are good tbnig's 
to do; theylcefep a man awake, they give bun 
occniMition, lay hold of bis attention, and compel 
hlm tothi^ of somethiag wliich is not really 
imporljSnt—all highly desirable obiects Vo ac¬ 
complish, and especially when biHltime dmws 
near; tliat season of cJmipelled inaction when 
tlie mind slioidd have some unimportant mattery 
upon, sUicc he who concerns lumself at 
that time with his business, twisting and turn¬ 
ing it in busy impotence, wears himsi^ out, mind 
and body, to ao puipose. * 

So much for the lat;e dinners, regarded from 
a sanitary point ot view. Looking at them in 


a pecuamiy SUgbt,- we shaB find tiiat 
eKpenmve as wei. JSxtoe|4 in houselmtds 'miere 
mon^is no olqeotithe providi^ oTtbis second 
dinner daily is a 8erioi*B. ;addiMon:^te the 
expenses tn boUsekee^g. to 
^mred in these days, is a lormidahle meal. Xt 
is a flret dinner, to Mquiies thtM^ht ds w«ll 
as expetoture. It must not dash with the 
second dinner. The two must be composed, 
each with an eye to the othear. Bard wtom this 
for whoever does the housekeeping. Hard wcxrk 
especially, w^hen yon have ahoiise full of visitors 
to pi-ovide for. 

But there are other tlangs comaeoted with 
the habits of the time, which jgobaHy have even 
a larger share in generating the functional de¬ 
rangements which are so much complained of 
just now. Surely it is not too much to say that 
the two conditions of hiurfying and waiting 
have their share in«throwing our nervous ma- 
climcry out of gear. 

Consider for a moment the harassment which 
belongs to railway travelling at home or abroad. 
To begin with, a pimetuality which is a thing of 
lialf seconds^is indispensable. You cannot had 
a 1 rain wliich has just started, as yon could a 
coach. You cannot nm after it, or overtake it 
in a swifter vehicle. A difference in clocks, a 
bloek-ufiin t In; City,a slijipory roiuiway in whiter, 
a refractory or incompetent cah-horse—and you 
are lost. You sit on thorns; you refer to your 
wnitch iiicessautly; you compare the public 
clocks that lie along your luie of route; your 
heart is hi your mouth every time that a 
I’ieklord or a Chaplaiu and Horiie gets in your 
way. Y'ou are on tenter-hooks, sanguine lor a 
rao'iiieni., then desperate. You gallop up to the 
termhuis—^tho doors arc just closing—a porter 
rushes at you, tears yon out of your cab, ‘flings 
himself upon yotir luggage—^wlurt are you to 
give the driver*!' no change—^you are whirled to 
tliiv.tieket-ofiice, more diflicultics about change— 
you have things to carry, your hands are full— 
there are whistlings, scrcamings, beds—where is 
the luggage ? who knows P—a door bangs, and 
you are ofl’. YVjiat sort of work for the nerves 
is this! And it follows a morning spent in 
hurrying hither aud thither, in toi“der tnat you 
may'be able io.gel off on your jonmiy at alt. 

Or, perhaps,'; when at last you difi'e up to 
those terminus douys, you find that all yom* 
hunying has been in vain, and that they arc 
closed. Behold now you find yourself involved 
in that other necessity which belongs to ou^ 
present-day life, the necessity of Waiting- 
Waiting andbnnying go togetner. You have 
to wait two hours now for a.train. How valuable 
would an eighth of that time have been a little 
while since. ‘ N ow you hav® »ntljto Von 

kick your heels, you loiter, yon read the; backs 
of the books on ilie stall, you try to understand 
the principle of the locomotive, you are tmable 
to do it. ydU reflect that tms spare time 
would liave been invaluable to you ^t the other 
end of your journey. You oousalt and re-ooiisult 
time-tables, and bold confere®oe.s vfith iron- 
witted porters.* You fret and fume, aud make 
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Yb* liad ©t^sialjr SO stoach tiiWte m ycm liands 
that it seewsd keiiwaaitible, and feavitig at 
last mafiia^a^ t6 yoWfseE the ssmates 

hate slipped away, and you are suddenly'aroused 
to a bpntietton l^t it is needful you should 
bestir youTMilf, lest you should again be too 
lute, 'rhea whisuiug begius again, and ail 
the rest of it. 

Hurry and dawdling. Hurry and dawdling. 
All this is repe^d agdii at that station where 
there is a junotioa—a junction where the trains 
don’t lit, and where again you liavc to go througi) 
that perforaiance of killing a couple of hours or 
so. You thougbt that (hy hurrying) you might 
have caught the 4.20 train, but you find that tliis 
was a mistaken idea, and that it only now re¬ 
mains for you to secure (by dawdling') a place 
iu the 6.15, which brings you to your journey’s 
end at on inoonvenient^hour, and with vagtic 
jwospccts in the article of dinner. As to the 
efi'ect upon tlm nerves of the various jmnics lo 
which the railway traveller is cxpo.scd—when he 
is in a train which is making uj for lost time, 
when the carriages rock violently, when he 
finds himself shut up^ufitli a gentleman ob¬ 
viously deranged, who talks to hims(;lf, or takes 
medicine out of a bottle, which may contain 
poison, there is no need to mention these things. 

The miseries Connected with Ihe termiiiation 
of your jourmy are probably not mneb greater 
than tliose which attended a similar arrival in 
former times. To be cold .and sleepy, or hot 
and swdlen. Las ever been the lot of the travelhir 
when arriving at his journey’s end. Tnie, wc 
have now more anxieties about our luggage,, 
being entirely separated from it en route, and 
trac that we require some means of conveyance 
from the station at which wc arrive, to the'hotel 
or other place of destination. Still, wc have 
not much dawdling nor much hurrying at our 
jouniey^s end: only a seu.se of deadly litigue 
and an inclination to doubt whether the jouniey 
was worth making. 

The nerves are a good deal shakc»A)y a day 
such os this. The nerves ajje shaken by every¬ 
thing that is in any way connected witli' a tram. 
Think of Bradshaw. Think of Ibe railway 
wliistle. What a sound it has when yon arc 
drawing near a station hopiig to ctvieb the 
train; it goes olf wifeh Rtnimadon yell, and your 
marteiw froer-cs as you think that it is the part¬ 
ing seteeeh, and that the train has left without 
yon. liow do we like it again, when in the 
middle of the country, say ut the cntraiioP to 
a ttumtd,_ and far away from any station, the 
train beipiis to slaeken'its f)aec, and tlic whistle, 
is ^heard sounding iuex^cably. Stoppages of 
this scat aim by no means uncommon—in^crat- 
able stoppages widoh none of the officials (‘an 
or wiH fiXplain, Afer half on hour of whist lings 
sonmthing goes hy <m the other line, and them 
you proqpeo. But meuiatiine ftm have suffered. 
Hie refiponsiye style of whisthng again is a bad 
thing. ^ This oinmnpBly takes plaeo^at a short, 
distance fr om a station, and is very trying. You 
remain outside the station precincts, myst^ 


rionsly, and there is an abnndii»(je of whistling 
and counter-whistling-4oud and near at first, and 
■&en feint and afor <m; the two winkles answer¬ 
ing each other, ts nightingales do: the effect^ 
however, hang less Inumomous. 

In my next letter I propose to allude to a 
matter, iu connexion wiUi which roy observa¬ 
tions have led me to believe tU%t you spedally 
need guidance. Meantime, I mn, as always, 
your s^octionate son, 

P. Ohesterfiei-d, Jtjkios. 


THE OKIGIN OF THE SNOWDEOP.- 

I. 

Aoow's th^ leaden sky 
Tlie drifting snow-flakes fall; 

And o’er the ground they lie 
A soft and velvet pall. 

A symbol of the grief 

Tliat shivering Kature feels, 

When ice on stem and leaf, 

Her every tear congeals: 

Tt'.s, on the earth so light 
They form a velvet sliroud; 

And strange that flakes so white 
Should come from blackest cloud! 
Floating, drifting, soft descending 
From t heir sources up on high; 

Falling, floating, never ending, 

In the dull .and sullen .“-ky. 

II. 

The languid sun with slanting beam 
Illuniod a snowdrift fair. 

And with his pale and whitry gleam 
Formed silver crystals there, 
lint when the stealthy evening came, 

A lid batiied tlie western sky 
With indigo and lurid flame. 

It hade the sunlight die. 

Then, like a lovely robe of fur, 

The snow lay far and wide ; 

A robe of wliitest miniver 
Cast o’er the earth, its bride. 

A mantle for the slumbering night, 

And though itself so cohl, 

It warms with its protecting might, 

All things wiUiin its fold. 

It shelters embryo life in seeds 
That in the spring shall rise, 

In painted flow’rcts o'er the mca^s, 

AVilh bright and loving eyes» 

Those roots that hide and hibernate 
Witliin their frozen home. 

It covers up, and biflk thorn w'ait 
Till summer days shall come. 

Floating, drifting, never ending, 

In the dark and sullen sky, 

Fjjlliug, floating, soft deaeending 
On the earth so tranquilly. 

III. 

Then spoke small vedcos weot 
From crypt beneath the ground! 

AA'here busy Bigmlea meet 
To babble lore profound. 

“ Ob, Kfttare, hear our payer, 

The pray^ cf sprites who love 
The spotless drift so fek, 

Born in tlie heavex!l above. 
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We are not dresilfllO 
la perfdmed of " 
Wbe^BBtAinwUip^^iiiti dea ' 

And pldii ia\e 
We care not for tiie dij^ 

That drest ho veatare 'green, 

For wo «re winter faya 
Who^ love the frozen scene. 

Wo live in icy homes 
Wheis bulbs and fibres grow; 

Tes, we are winter gnomes, 

The genii of the snow. 

So Nature hear our prayer, 

The prayer of sprites who love 
The spotless drift so fair, 

<1 Born in the heavens above.” 

Floating, drifting, never ending. 

In the dark and aullen sky; 

Falling, floating, soft descendfeg. 

On the earth so tranquilly. 

To this replied a voice, in.ifhisper low: 

Twas like the murmuring where waters flow, 

“ Speak, fairies, speak, and mine the task shall bo. 
To grant the boon you seek, all willingly.” 

IV. 

“ Thanks, Nature, thanks, we ask of tbeo 
Memento of our darling snow, 

Before that dreadful time shall be— 

And come it must, we know— 

When that the glowing days shall bring 
Vertumnus and the sun, 

To change the drift to gurgHng spring. 

And bid its waters run; 

We ask some token ere the dress 
Bdov’d by every fay. 

That cherished us in loneliness, 

Be rudely torn away. 

For we must wait Uie circling year • 

Before it comes again. 

So bounteous Nature hoar our pra3-cr, 

And ore the lovely frozen rain 
Shall vanish quite, and winter go, 

Oh leave some record of the snow.” 
Floating, drifting, soft descending, 

Prom its sources up on high; 

• Falling, floating, strangely blending 
With the dull and leaden sky. 

They ceased; then once again there fell 
A voice which like a perfume filled the dell. 

So mystic in its tones, it floated round 
As gently oSftho snow, in flakes of sound, 

Yet clear,OS' Nflturo’s whispers ever fall 
For those who love her; clear as madrigal 
From reedy flutes where bree^ies lightly play, 

And from the pipes evoke'^ strange harmony. 

For those who love her, fragments of a tone, 

Or scent, or sigh, have meaning of their own. 

Thus came, in trembling notes, her answer sweet, 
Which I, in feeblest verse, must fain repeat. i 
r, 

V, 

“ Oh, fairies of the frozen earth. 

Who know the secrets of my power, 

'Wte watch, end aid the magic birth 
Of root to tree, of seed to flower, 

I g^ant thy prayer, and freely give 
A relic of the winter time; 

Within this very dell shall’ live 
A lovely chijd'of snow and rime. 


Before the sun shall warmer grow, 

And bid the droun^ tFndloes leep; 

BOfore the rivers dtmeing go, 

That late were frost hi tranquil sl^p: 
Within this fairy dell shall 
A snowdrop from the frozen rain, 

And pale wiiA maidenly surprise , 

At gift of life, sbMl pale rmnsin. 

No colour that can change or fade 
Shall she assume, but like a nun 
With hood of pearly petals made, 

She’ll ’scape the rude and garish suii. 
Amidst her maiden leaves so green. 

She’ll sit, and bend her bead to hear 
The words which call her winter's queen 
From knightly crocus growing near. 

Sir Yellow Crocus, gay and bold. 

Would win her for his lovdy bride, 
Dressed in his panoply of gold, 

With spears of riiarp leaves by his side. 
But soon the sunny days will shine, 

And ice be changed to rippling water, 
Then make, oh elves, the snowdrop thino, 
And love her as adopted daughter; 

And wipe the tear-drops from her eye.s, 

And tell her this sweet hope is given, 

That thon§h her mother melts and flies 
She’ll come again jn flakes from Heaven!” 

Floating, drifting, soft descending 
From their sources up on high; 

And their whiteness strangely blending 
Witli the dull and leaden aky. 


UNDEll THE GUNS OE THE MOERO. 


Tuere used some years ago to be a little 
tobacconist’s shop, somewhere between Pall- 
Mall and Hnneanuon-street, by the sign of the 
Morro Castle. It was such a little shop, and 
it smelt so strongly of cedar and of the Indian 
weed, that itself was not unlike a cigar-box. 
Here I used to think a threepenny cigar about 
the greatest luxury in which a young man of 
pleasMre could indulge; but a luxury only 
to be ventured upon at the occiirroiice of 
solemn festivals, mid when the treasures of 
the minflsnof Potosi, to the extent of a few 
shillings, lay loose in one’s waistcoat-pocket. 
There were threepenny cfears in those days, and 
they were delicions. 1 am afraid that the 
manufacture has»ccased, or that the threepen- 
nies have lost their flavour, for Ensign and 
Lieutenant Dickeystsap, of the Guards, declares 
that you cannot get an^hing fit to smoke under 
ninepence, and that a really tolerable “ weed” 

I win stand you in eighteeimenoe. Prince Fortu- 
natus, they say, rives halfa-crown apiece for his 
Havanas. The Morro Castle, however, did a 
very modest but, I believe, remunerative busi¬ 
ness at from threepenbe to sixpencB. Well do 
I remember ddurtw old Mr. Aloachofado, the 
proprietor of the Morro—always in the same 
(ivell-buttoned frock-coat, tdways vrith the same 
tall shiuy hat with the broad tumed-up brim 
— always puffipg*’at, apparently, the sa:^ stump 
of a choice Londres. It was weE worth wliile 
laying out threepence at the Morro Castle; for, 
in consideration of that modest investment, yoxi 
1 were treated, for at least five minutes, like a 
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iis, thai ^1 foreign toys, ■winBn moved to anger, 
stabbed. Very •#© cbristeiiied tbc 

ycrongest OreoV' JwiSgeiP; his littie brother. 
Bodkm; and ^ thira, viiho was a tall lean lad 
with clittejytog ifeyea, Carving-knife. 1 think a 
good (lewd (rf nonsense—^as could be proved 
the pedsee r®)orfe5 and the OM Bailey sessions 
jjapers-^basbeen talked about the “un-English” 
imtee of Ae crime of stabbing. It is not the 
onstom to* carry deadly weapons on the person 
hi England, for the reason that the laws for the 
proted iou of life and property are very stringent, 
and, ns a mk, effieiently administered; but 1 
never h(‘ard of a drunken savage Englishman 
<wlio could got hold of a knife in a row, who 
wouldn’t use it; nor, as regards the softer sex, 
are tlie biting off the nose of an adversary, and 
tli() searing of her face rtith a red-hot jioker, 
(juite “.mi-English” or un-Irish praeliees. 

Our schoolmaster, who was an ecceulric in¬ 
structor, half I’estalCffizi, and half Philosopher 
Sejuarc, had an idea that all Spanish children 
were weaned upon tobacco, and absolutely i>er- 
mitted those three Creole lad.s to smoki': on con¬ 
dition, however, that they should not light up 
their papelitos until night-time, ulien the other 
boys went to bed. How we used to einy them, 
as, inarohiugin Indian file to oiir dornulories, 
wc could 80 C those favoured youngDons oii- 
rolliug tln'ir squares of tissue pajier, jirejiaratory 
to a (.ieseeiit into the playground, and a qniol 
smoke 1 The dcmoralisatum among the juvenile 
conimnuity, caused by this concession to Sji.anisli 
customs, was but slight. One or two of us tried 
BUiTcptitions wc('ds on half-holiday aft cnioons; 
but the Widow Jones iu Chisuick-lime did not 
keep quite such choice brands in stock as did 
Mr. Alcacbofado of the Morro Castle; and 
Nemesis, iu the shape of intolerable nausea, very 
soon overtook us. It is astoundinir, at fourtceii 
years of age, bow much agony of Jieart, brain, 
and stomach, can he got out of one penny Pick¬ 
wick. Pestolozzi Square, Pit. J>r., v(>ry wisely 
refrained from excessive severity on this head, 
lie made it publicly known that a boy detected 
iu smoking, u'ould'not necc.s.sarily be caned, but 
that ou three alternate days for a week folJownng 
the discoveiy of his offence, he would be supplied 
at one I’.M. with a clean tobaeeo-pijie, and half 
m ounce of ])rimc shag in lien of dinner. We 
had very few unlicensed smokers after this 
announcement. 

It was my singuW g 9 >o(l fortune, ere 1 left 
tlie tutelage of the ^age of Tumham-green, to 
he admitted to the acquaintance, and almost to 
the intimacy, of the three Creoles. J liad soiiic- 
wltat of a Spanish sounding name- and lineage, 
and they deemed me not wholly to belong to the 
“ EsI f angn'os;” at all events, "tliey t -d t cd t o me, 
and told me as much as I hungiarcd and thirsted 
to know alioat the Morro Castle. For, loqg 
before I began to deal with Mr. Aleachofado, 1 
had pondered over a piciuro of this fortress,'and 
mused as to what its real aspect miglrt be. Bo, 
softly and gratrfully as dricdmint falls upon pea- 
soup, did the tales (if these ^mnisli boys about 
the rich strange lisland of Cuba fall upon my 


willii;^ «sr. 1 swr it m its golden jaime, all 
suffer and roioe, «nd redolent of uoffee-bewies 
and the most fragrant of e^ns. I basked in 
the licA Ml light of the sun. 1 saw the 
Caballero gravely pacing on his Andaksiaa 
jennet; the laay negro, pansmg as he cut the 
supr-eame to suck the luaoious tubes; the 
sslora fe her mantiila; the seoffrita with her 
fan. I revelled in a voluptuous dream of the 
torrid clime, 't^here you ate fifteen oranges before 
breakfast, and a plateftd of preserved ootjoa-nut 
af breakfest; where yon never foiled to take a 
siesta in your hammock during the- noontide 
heats; where full evening 0 (»tume consisted of 
a suit of white linen, a Panama hat, and a guitaa:; 
and where, with any little circunispection, you 
might win the hundred thousand dollar prize in 
the lottery. 1 longed to go to Havana, or the 
Havainiah as it was known in our time. Who 
has not so longed to visit strange countries when 
he was young, and iftiajpuative, and had no 
money? Byron’h words used to drive us crazy 
to see Sestos, and Abydos, and Athens. An- 
iislabius, or the Memoirs of a Greek—why 
does not home one republish that pearl of 
picaroon romance?—made us tremble with 
eagerness to see the Fanat of Constantinople 
mill the |{agnio of Smyrna; and, later iu the 
day, Eothen set us wild to catch a gazelle, and 
liathc in the Dead Sea, and read the Quarterly 
Heview in the Valley of .Ichosliaphat. T cannot 
hay the same for Gil Bias. Unsurpassed as Le 
S(igc’s great work is, as a feat of stoiy-teEiig, it is 
to Jill* singularly deficient in local colour. The 
Robbers’ Cave might be in Italy or in Englaiiil 
in the days of Robin Hood. The Ardibishop of 
Granada might be resident at Barelicstor Towrs. 
I know Doctor Smigrado. He livt's in Blooms¬ 
bury. Now Don Quixote, ou Ike contrary, ola 
su ajo, is odorous of the real Spanish melic 
from the first to the- last page. But Don 
Qi^ixote is not a Ixiys’ book, whatever you may 
say. It is a book for men. 

Well, the groat whirling toe-totum oflife spun 
round, gad one dayit fell, spent, alliwari usimiI on 
the map marked United States of America.” I 
packed up my bundle, and crossed the Atlantic; 
out with no more idea of visiting Havana tihau 1 
lijivo, at this.presciit writing, of going to Crirn 
Tartary. I apn not ashamed to confess tlmt I 
had blit a very dia 4 ,iiotion indeed respecting the 
topograjihieal relation iu which New York stood 
towards the Island of Cuba. I think there 
must have been somcthuig wrong iu the manner 
they taught boys geography in our time. It 
was too sectional; you were made to swallow 
Mercator’s projection in isoJaled scraps of 
puzzles; anu if your eye wandered towaius the 
Gulf of Mexico whoa it should have been intmit 
on the Bay of Fundv, ihm boxed vour ears. 
We used to learn all about tho West Indies, and 
Wilberforee, tuid Ckrkson, and Granville Bhaipe, 

. but no strci^ Vas hid on the foot that Culia, and 
St. Domingo, joid St. Thomas, wire likewise 
West India Mands, and thw wore uever men¬ 
tioned in connexion with North America. I 
tliiuk Admiral Christopher Columbus, or the 
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,<S pani«lit CiBBMaiB Ae 1«8 Ibc^ fiiustt: kke 8^6 
of 1^ I^B»e m Wbaii: on eai%h< 

ma4e l&em>eaM '^oae i^DOienb^ Odton- 

bian uintda, loiieB P i hare nev^er stu- 
laouMJked the early perj^taity whioh beset bb® on: 
the ssbjefit, nad to tfeis day it is to me wom- 
molieiisihlc 'fdiy tbe passage from liaifax to 
Bermuda shouldsueh a short and easy one .; 
you olrght to go wand the Cape, sorely, to the 
Indies. (it 

Round «gam afmt the tee^totum, and the tip 
of its tfey pointed to the Southeni A tlantic. 
" il^vftna” vas inscribed on the pppermost 
facet. A.gain .1 packed my bandies, and, taking 
passage in a Uiroed States mail steamer, sped 
past Charleston, the which hiekiess city General 
Gillmcrt'e was tlmn aetiTely engaged in warming 
with Greek fire, and which Northern preachers 
weio cheerfully and charitably conijiamg every 
Sunday to Sodom and Goiarnrah. On the third'! 
day we were dose on the Gulf Stream, and the 
usual feat of parlour or rather gangway magic 
was |)crfarmcd by a boatswain’s mate, who 
lowered a bucket of water over the side, and 
bade us pknge our bands it. If was cold a.s 
ice. Twenty minotes afterwards he lowered the 
buckc'i. again, drew up more water, and bade us 
dip. We did, and the water was tepid, almost 
warm. There was an increase of thirty degrees in 
temperature, and wo were in that stream which 
mi irate Ammican noliticiiui once threatened to 
dam up and divert from the shores of England, 
tlius Icavin" us “ out in the cold,” and freezing 

K erfidious Albion to the glacial mean of Spitz- 
ergen, 

Threetimes—I donot understandtho mysteries 
of navigation—wc crossed the Gulf Stream. 
We skirted the coast of Elorida so closely that 
we could see the fiiaes that made a grim horizon 
to that swampy shCre—so closely, that you 
might almost fancy you could see. Recession’ in 
arms shaking its lists at the stars and stripes 
'we carried. All this country -was at the lime to 
which 1 refer a land tabooed and accursed in 
Northern eye«. It was the coast of a rekdlions 
state. Below St. Augustines, half way between 
that mid Jiey West, we saw 11*0 coraf reefs and 
tlie .Everglades. Coral reefs, 1 may observe, 
do not BSiike so pretty a show ^4lic coast of 
I’l<wida as the mateiml does, in the form of 
bracelets and earrings, inthft 4 ev^llets’wiudow.s 
ill Cockapux-street. In fact, a prudent ship¬ 
master keeps as far away from the coral reefs 
as he possinly can. 

We should also have sighted Cape Florida 
Light and Carysfort Li^t; but the Coii- 
feaerates havihg caroMly put the lights out, 
to favour blockadeinmnnig and perplex their 
^etnies as fer vas they could, ilB was rather 
tidklish navigation after sunset. However, it 
is bttt a few days^ voyage from New York to 
Cuba, and we had a tight ship and great 
oojifiaence in our e^tain. Octl^onally, when 
the look-otft man signalled a aail/there svas a 
slight exhibition of nervousness among the 
passengers. The loyal immediately •assumed 
tlie stranger to be the Alabama—not yet 


hours the steamer’s dfronometers woi^ be 
fidd»giathe cabm,jpf Captain Raphael Semmes, 
C.S~A., the ship bunct or bonded, and themselves 
carried off to some port in the Wlate Sea t>r 
the Indian Archipelago, thence to find their 
way to their destination as best tliey could. 
The disloyal, of whom I am afr?^ we had a 




generally jumped at the conclusion that the 
.speck on the horizon, momentarily growing 
larger, was a Yankee gunboat specially aetacheu 
from the blodkading squadron to overhaul us. 
What sudden declarations ther^were of" whoh; 
hog” Union sentiments!—what divings into 
state-rooms, there presamabty to make such 
little matters as rfevolvers, Confederate com¬ 
missions, and rebel mail-bag.s, snug! The 
captain was a discreet man, Union to the baii- 
bone, but not inveterate against the opposite 
party. We bad one passenger on board who, 
for ^ the privacy in which he ke]it, and tlie 
very large cloak in which he wrapped himself, 
was uumistakably, inside and out, Southci-ii 
Greyback and Seasli. To this gentleman in 
jioliiical difficulties 1 heard our worthy captain 
remark one morning, "My Christian friend, 
I’Jl tell yon what it. is. As sotm as we get 
inside the Morro I should advise you to clear 
out of one of the starboard ports, and never stop 
ruiiiiing till we’ve got steam up again. The 
smell of Uncle Sam’s mail-bags ain’t good for 
.you. It ain’t indeed.” The which, I take it, 
was very sensible, and at the same time very 
kind-hearted counsel. 

All this time, while we were eating and 
drinking, aud lounging and .smoking, and dawd¬ 
ling over books aud newspapers, and card- 
playing, aud listening to the grand pianoforte in 
the saloon, which was fexompbirily punished at 
least a dozen times a dav by Afo. Colonel 
Spunkie and Miss Alexauilra MeStinger, lady 
passengers—and pretending that the time hung 
heavily oii our hands, whou, to tell the truth, 
sluggards as we were, we revelled in our lazi¬ 
ness—^thcre was going on all around us, and to 
a certain extent in our very selves, a curiously 
jihenominal process called l^ransformatiou. You 
have read poor Hawthorn’s delicious book; you 
have read Faust, with an English crib* y^u have '• 
seen Lucas Cranach’s picture of the Fontaine 
de Jouveiice in the Berlin gallery ? Well, we 
aud our surroundings hatf become transformed. 

1 had left New York in the middle of Jannary, 
and in the rigidest throes of a Northeni winter. 
The snow lay thick in the streets. They were 
skatinl: on the lake in the central Park. There 
were, midnight sleighing-partiea on the Blooin- 
ingdale-rontl. The_ steamers on the North 
mer had frozen fringes on the ■water-lines of 
their timbers, like the callous raggeduess throini 
on* from the ends of a fractured 1fe«e; and you 
could see the very shapes* of the feny-boats’ 
bnils cut out in the quickly parting ice that 
pthcred about the landing-place. I had left Pier . 
No. Seventy-seven, bottom»of I forgot which 












street, swathed in |Sa»,«*id*o<3JleM,*ad shivw* 
ing tbiwugh all lay I. heaped moun¬ 
tains of extnmeons in iny ^rth that 

night. It vw not ® oold next day. On 
the ttod it wets posoti’srely mild. On the fourth 
momingi taloM my ante-Drealc%t walk on deck, 
I remaSi:^ wim aetonndiment that 1 was clad 
in a fi^ imit of the very tliinnest nankeen, and 
th^ 1 trore a very broad-brimmed straw hat. 

, Nankeen dliite Unen, or thin blue flannel, were 
the onk wear wnong my feUow-passengers, and 
ti» ladieB had become positive zephyrs. The 
smallest children on board testified very con- 
olustvely indeed, as to the weather having become 
.warmer, by removing their apparel altogether, 
unless restrained hj parents or nurses; and 
tten I rememberedi that 1 had kicked off all 
the bedclothes during the night, and had 
had troubled dreams bearing on iced cider- 
cup. We had all become.transformed. Where 
yesterday was a fire-shovel, to-day was a fan. We 
looked no more on a grey angry wintry ocean, 
but on a summer sea. It seemed ten years ago 
since there bad been any winter; and yet it was 
on^ the day before yesterday. 

' For four-and-twenty hours did we sigh and 
swelter, and complain of the intolerable heat, and 
yet think it the most delightful thing in the 
world. We^dined at four o’clock, as usual; but 
the purser, if be contracted for our meals, must 
have made rather a good thing of our repast 
that day. The first course was scarcely over, 
before seven-eighths of the diners rushed on deck 
to see the highlands of Cuba. Yonder, rather 
blue and indistinct as yet, was the Pan of 
Matanzas. That day we dined no more; but, 
there being a bar on deck, forward, with a Kow 
England bar-keeper of many virtues and accom- 
plisnmeuts in his profession, many cheerful 
spirits adjourned to his little caboose, and, with 
steadfast and smiling conviviality of countenance, 
did liquor up on Bourbon and old Ilye, till the ! 
Pan of Matanzas, to which we had come so close ! 
that it was clearly visible to the naked eye, must! 
have been, to the convivialists, more indistinct 
than ever. ’ 

We were yet fifty miles from Havana; but 
by the help of strong opera-glasses, and lively 
conversation, and a glorious ti’opical sunset, they 
were the shortest two and a half score miles 1 
ever knew„by land or sea. Coasting along the 
northfoi shore of Oubarfrom Matanzas westward, 
by high hills and wliite Jiouses wliich, without 
any iotervening bead or sand, came right down 
to the water’s edge, like the castle-crowned vine- 
hills of the Rhine, we sighted, just before sun- 
do\TO, the Morro Castle itself: a great mass of 
dun-coloured rock, and tqwer, and batliJemcnt, 
and steep, of which tlie various parts seem to 
have grown into one another, like a rocky con¬ 
vent of the Sagra di San Miohelo, so that you 
could scarcely tell which was castle and wliifti 
crag. Prom its summit floats the flag of‘thc 
Mpst Catholic Queen, blood-red and gold; and 
in front, and in the sea, like a tall grenadiei on 
guard, stends the Morro Lighthouse. No Con- 
teds have put out. We pass between the 


Morro and a promontory called the Pnnta, and 
cm see a harboui, . forested vdjh iwwts, and a 
city aU glanciag and twinkling with Hght. We 
revel in thong^tenf landing, of abandming our 
keys to a commissionaire, and living the ex¬ 
amination of our luggage until the morrow 
morning; of rushing to m hotel; of bathing, 
and supping, and going to the Taoon Theatre, 
or eating ices at La Hominica, after the band 
has done playine on the Plaza di Armas. Bless 
you, we know all about HavaJia by this time. I 
seem to havfe been familiar with the jdaoe for 
years. Did not Dagger and Bodkm and eke 
Carving-knife, tell me all about itP But the 
Captaiu of the Port of San Cristobal de la 
Habana is a great man—^a very great man, under 
correction of the Capitan-General Dulce, be it 
spoken—and his laws are stringent. The sun¬ 
set gun has been fired; tiie last notes of the 
wammg trumpets have died away from the ram¬ 
parts. We are just permitted to smuggle into 
the outer harbour; but there is no lanoiiig for 
us until six a.m., and under the guns of the 
Morro we are bound to remain aU night. A 
very few ytos ago, even tliis privilege would not 
have been granted iis, and we should have been 
forced to turn our beads seaward, and anchor in 
the roads. 

It was tantalising, certainly; but still it was 
exceedingly pleasant, and no one felt inclined to 
grumble. ’ It was something, at least, to know 
tliat the huge engines were at rest, and that we 
should hear their churning and grinding, their 
panting and trembling, no more, until, like poor 
Jack in Dibdin’s song, we “went to sea agaUi.” 
So all the call was for coflee and cigars; and we 
idled about the deck, and speculated on what 
might be going on m the innumerable tenements 
in wliich tlie ngbts, now dim, now bright, were 
shining. Then out came the moon, like a great 
phantom of greenish white, and spread her arms 
right over the city of Havana. We could make 
out the hoary towers of the cathedral, and the 
church where is the tomb of Cukistoper Co- 
LOMBO^; we could see the long slanting shadows 
cast by the beetling guns of the Morro on the 
rubbled walls. * Boats came and went on the 
glassy waters of the harbour. Tb«sre were %ht8 
m the port-hples of the ships too. What was 
going on ihevt, I wonder? Skiver drinking 
cold rum-and-Va|^ Pirst officer playing a quiet 
rubber with the surgeon, the snpercaigo, and 
dummy. Purser making up Ifis aecounts; fore¬ 
mast men drinking sweetheai-ts and wives, in the 
round-house. Everybody glad that the voyage 
is over, save, perhaps, that poor Northern lady 
in the captm’s state-room, propped up with 
pillows, affectionat^y tended by that little band 
of Sisters af Charity who are going to New 
Orleans, and who is dying of consumption. 
Even she,per(fiianee, is grateful that the tesf less 
engines no longer moan and labour, and that to¬ 
morrow she May land, and die in peace. 

As " good nights” and “ bueuas nftches” cross 
eadi other in the harbour, you |>egin to wish yotl 
could fisid a friend to tiJce a second in “ AH’s 
well.” Eor the waning moon how deserts you. 
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the hoMo is cogent Gtoe eaa ieadily see kow! 
it might be utged o» 'iie% om^ b^ 
cour, the donkeys iSie the elephant. 

rerhans not so copb^f by tiae last^entiojied 
animak {bkjfibmehow <nr' ot&er man has made a 
pet ■'of him,.4hd>tha more he is petted and the 
leas he i'luiBi'.M tlie better ne is treated. 
^Vheof lkh hard in Ms native country, or 
in awy of those countries whcro be is employed 
as; »■ bea^ cof burden, he gets nothing bat his 
food aud water; but when he becomes an orna- 
moutal animal, with nothing to do, he is treated 
to apples, oranges, and biscuits. It is the way 
of me world. The useless classes are alwim 
^ most pampered. 1 don’t know about the 
camel Ihehervo he does not care about i\pples, 
oranges, and biscuits; bat still tiiere may be 
sometiiing whidi he does care about. How do 
we know that he is not passionately fond of 
pine-apples, aud; a “ drop of something” in his 
water i* i; 

We do not take much pains to consult 
the tastes of our best friends. The fawn¬ 
ing sycophantic favourite always gets the best 
of it. The horse says : “ Look at the dog, 
the cat, the canary, and the parrot, and compare 
their condition and^rivileges with those ot the 
working brutes.” Let us look at them. I will 
take the instance of my dog Tiny. I will not 
call him a pampered menial, but a bloated aris¬ 
tocrat. He is an idle dog, utterly useless; 
never does anything but mischief, imver hxmted 
anything in his life but some defeuoeless 
chickens, never caught anytliiug but the dis¬ 
temper, never barks at striaigers except in the 
daytime. Yet 1 lavish every sort of kindness 
upon this dog as if he were the most useful 
creature in my establislimcnt. He is present at 
every meal, and gets tit-bits at every chair; he 
has cliicken-boncs afterwards on a china plate; 
he is washed and combed; he is petted, aaid 
made much of; he is Jillowed to lie on the best 
cueliions and tbe daintiest rugs; he is taken out 
for walks and into society, where, with im¬ 
punity, he generally misbehaves himself in one 
way or other. Look at the luxuries which that 
dog enjoys. He has butter to Ms bread, lumps 
of sugar, tea and cake with it, wine of Oporto— 
he acquired the taste during his indisposition, 
and it lifis grown upon Mm, so that he makes a 
beast (no,, a huinau being) of himself wlicriCTcr 
he get^tne' chancoi Li one respect that dog 
is more fortunato than his master. He goes 
into the very Mghes^' society, and is received 
there with open arms. I have seen him con- 
Mbulating with a duke’s dog on terms of the 
closest familiarity, when I, bis master, dared not 
go up and speak to the duke. „ 

Then, agam, there is my canary-bird. Not 
only is it a regulation of the establishment that 
ho shall have fresh seed and water every rnom- 
uM; bat he has lumps of sugar and dainty bits 
pfgrceh meat thrpst between the bars of-Ms 
c^. His house is swept out every day, and 
his floor carefully sanded; if he shows the 
slightest symptoms of indisposition, his drink is 
medicia^^ imprgguated with saffron or the 


oxide of: iron. - He is a privileged person, and 
he knows it; he; ffies ^ upmttiie hreakfaste 
table aad helps Mmsj^ and, turning up his 
beak at erumbs, ..showe n pampered ptefewnce 
ifQ^ su^^ And wltat does, he make for • 
all this P Sings morning, nt»o«, aiid n%ht,, 
rintil Ms master is Mmost'dealsned -^yith Ms 
noise; : *. ■ 

The Gat. Petted and pampered too.,. His 
partiality for _ fish k indulged on eveiy con¬ 
venient ocoasioa. Too idle to raiteh mice, the 
mice arc caught for him, and be makes an easy 
prey of them as they run oat of the mouth ot 
the trap; Ho takes his spoii) like a ^ bloatod 
aristocrat as he is; has bis gams driven up by 
beaters to his very feet, in a battue. Every 
night that cat goes out upon the spree ana 
comes home Hefcven knows at what hour in the 
morning 1 

My half-dozen of bantams have everything 
their own way. I have given over the garden 
to them. Tliey are lords and ladies of Ml they 
survey there. I cannot have flowers. I cannot 
have vegetables. To humour my bantams, 1, 
must have .notMng but gravel, worms, and in¬ 
sects. If I do not go down every morning and 
feed them upon th^ very best shelled wheat, 
they march into the house and peck at my legs. 
When the snow came on. the other day, they 
left their house, as not being comfortable 
enough for them, and insisted upon roosting on 
the baelcs of my best mahogany cloairs, in the 
dining-room. The noise they make when any 
female member of the community lays a ridicu- - 
lous egg, is dreadful. If I go out and beat 
them they only make more noise; and the mo¬ 
ment my’haok is turned, llie cocks all set up 
crowing in token that they have got the best C)f 
me. Tliey arc the aitfullest cocks and heus I 
ever knew. They arc aware that I am flattered 
by their flying up on the window-sill and rap¬ 
ping with their beaks on the glas.s to call my 
att.mtipn when I am busy wTiting, and they do 
it on iill occasions, their .reward being some 
chopped meat—they have no objection to their 
own species—or a handful of canarj'’-seed, which 
they consider a- dainty. I even indulge those 
fowls with black-bcctlcs, which I take much 
trouble to catch for them with elaborate snaMsi 
in the back kitchen.^ What thought and cruel 
iagenuity do t exercise on behalf of those ban,- 
tains! 1 pour siaue double stout into a deep 
basin, 1 pl^e the basin in tlie back_ kitcbcu, I 
flx a little wooden ladder to tlie side of tbe 
earthenware wah, and then I enshroud the hack 
kitchen in Cimmerian darkness. The beejSes, 
lurking in their holes, smell the double stout 
(which they instinct j^ely know to be Barday sad 


but treacherous abyss. But they -use not 
drowned, Sqph is the refined crumty of man* 
thM he oulyqiuts miough double into the 
a%ss to tempt his. iimoeent victims to hesottedt 
ness, ’^hen they recover from the stunning 
effects of theij: fall, they tMak they are hi the 
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beetto’ mhkosia of 

tbeir g^. iathsk pfcntiM capSj 

amg j irniB^i about b^le loTO aad 

double call it^'ispsy wke,” of ooww), 

and ttoiA ifc wdl' fee meat tiujs. But artful and 
cruel man appears iiv tho moiHfiig letting in the 
reflective light.; and the imhapOT beetles know 
that they have been deceived. They cry “ Ha I 
betrayed t” and nw^e a ttish to scramble up the 
wall, but are .so drank that they all tumble 
down agaia. And their fate is to b©« eaten 
alive 8ud in a state (rf intoxication by those 
Woated bantams! Never did Koman emperor 
enjoy snob wild, ruthless, extravagant, luxurious 
saturnalia a» those fowls. | 

All this time mv horse is in his stable, my 
cow is in her shed, leading the dullest and most 
monotonous of lives, gettiug no luxuries, seeing 
no pleasui’e, but toiling or yielding day alter 
day for bare food. I don’t think 1 have visited 
my horse in his stable (to .liie that he is com¬ 
fortable) half a dozen times in as many years. 

I don’t remember treating him to any liaury, 
except a few handfuls of clover, and 1 did not 
let Him have much of that, for fem that he 
should be “blown,” which would, of course, 
have unfitted him for dragging me about town. 
Whether the groom gives him sufficient food or 
not, whether he has water when he requires it, 
or if he is whipjied or beitten when he is natu¬ 
rally restive or uneasy, I do not know, and 1 
never care to inquire. It is enough for me 
that he is at the door when I wmi him to do 
my work. Yet I am not insensible to his claims 
upon my consideration. 1 never over-drive him; 

I am careful not to keep him standing iu the 
wet or the cold; 1 never use tlio whip to him, 
except in five gentlest manner. Indeed, m this 
resp^t, 1 am exceedingly tender-heiirted. I 
cannot bear to see a horse beaten, and would 
rather miss a train or an appointment any day 
than that my horse—were it a cab hack that 1 
had never seen Ixsfore—should be urged aloug 
with blows. With rdl this cousideration for the 
fuiimal, I give him over to the tender mercies of 
a groom, and in the hours when he 6hc«ild be 
well fod and carefully tended, dl leave him to 
his fate. Yet I believe that a horse can appre¬ 
ciate attentions from Ids master, that he likes to 
be patted, and spoken to with kind words; that 
,it is a pleasure to him to receive ffood from Ids 
master’s hand; that he. consWSrs a biscuit or a 
bit of broad a great treat. But these attentions 
are lavished upon those unimoduotive anunals, 
the dog, the eat, and the pet bird. The hard¬ 
working horse, like the haard-working man, gets 
none of them. 

Tlie we of tiiat graokiu| anunai tahe cow is 
even more pitiable.. If a crviliscd people -yore 
to lapse into th® w«*ship of aainials, the cow 
would certainly ho their chief goddess. What 
a fountain of Messing is a cow. She is the 
mother of beef, the source of feutt^, the origiaed 
ca^c of ohe#se—^to say nottdng oi Irto spoons, 
hair oomba> and upper deckers. A gentie, 
amiable, ever-yiel&g crestew, who ha4 no joy 
in her family afinks which she does not share 


with man., We rob her of her children that we 
may rob her of her milk, and wp only care for 
her that tiie robbery may be per^mtualodi How 
little do we Londoners think of. these pa^t, 
devoted aidimds—^tai winch we ovre so many 
necessaries and comforts—tied up by Uie neck 
in close, foul, stiving sheds, feeding upon hard, 
dry food, and never seeing the green fields, or 
breathing pure conntry air, from one year’s end 
to another! How little do their oipners think 
of them, or care for them, until some epidemic 
disease appears among them! Then, and not 
till tlien, 18 our solicitude awakened—^not, how¬ 
ever, for the ill-used, long-suffering cow, but for 
our own selfish selves. 

Perhaiw if we were to pet our usrful, haa-d-* 
working animals more, we should be more 
worthy of the name,of a hnraane people, and 
find it both to our credit and our advaTfrage. 


HEAL BEIGANDS. 


The poetic brigand of noble impulses and 
elevated intellect, who has been dtaveu to a 
lawless life by the oppression of man, and who 
is merely a hero turned the wrong side out— 
that mysterious and glorious creature who sits 
on a rock talking to himself, and apostrophising 
the moon, bis mother, and the mstaut sheep- 
bells below, while confiding Medora or devoted 
Gulnare watches for his coming or waits on his 
moods—that courtly gentleman of the green¬ 
wood, who is brave to his foes, gencroas to the 
vanquished, awl chivalrous to woman, is doubt¬ 
less a very fascinating personage, especially to 
the young; but the real brigand, seen as he is, 
and not through the softening haze of romance, 
is a different creature. A greedy truculent 
half-starved coward, whose life is one of per¬ 
petual fear, who sluvers with terror if the 
troops be M'ithia hail, and whose greatest ex¬ 
ploits are performed by overwhelming num¬ 
bers against defenceless passers-by—a mean 
thief stealing shii-ts and stockings, and bits of 
stale bread from a helpless captive—a savage, 
now gorging himself with meat, and now faint¬ 
ing for want of food—inexpressibly dirty and 
shabby—brutal to the woman who has tcin- 
poraruy united herseK to him — alternately 
the tyrant and the victim,' the extortioner 
and the prey of the peasant—the.binfoit, as 
Mr. M OEMS* found and has described 1i!m,_ is 
about as repulsive a rjjffian as one would wish 
not to see anj'wbere; thefebrigand of romance 
and reality having no more resemblance to eadi 
other than Voltaire’s Huron has to the stamp¬ 
ing grunting rascal who quails before a “meoi- 
clne-maii” with a bladder rattle, Imt who takes 
the scalp of a fallen enemy as his veiswn of 
“ Wlio’s afraid ?” 

There never was a book which took all the 
romance out of a thing more completely than 
this*da.sldng and unaffected narrative of the 
lEnglish traveller who wdit' down to Pmstum, 

■■"li '■ " --.-T-T— , . 1-. . . 

* English Travellers and Italian BanditB. By 
W. J. C. Meens. 
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and fell among tiiiet'es bj' llte wat. Froni 
the first page ktV^e tbete ra not a 
single trait of heroic to eDliTen the prosaic 
bnitaKty of the laeiu Nothing but hard¬ 
ship, smfishnessj, a»d Je& Hike the savage, 
whose mode of living he affects^ the brigand’s 
whole etffiteoce is one of suspicion and tenror. 
He is afraid of everything—of sickness, of death, 
of the peasants, of the soldiers, of his kins¬ 
folk, of bis wife. At every turn some pc^, 
bt^ond the usual peril of human life, meets Mm 
face to face; and familiarity, far from producing 
contempt of danger, only serves to sharpen his 
faculties in the poTCcption of it, and to keep his 
^fears for'ever alive. Even in the ordinary 
danger of their trade they are cowards. When 
the soldiers were once close to some of them, 
"Pavoni's teeth were all chattering, and he 
was as white as a sheet; Scope was the same, 
and lying on the ground; and Antonio was 
in such a state of* fear and shaking, tiiat 
he kept striking his ran against the rocky sides 
of the cave, and making a great noise, to the 
dismay of all. I sat down on a stone, and, to 
reassure them, said, * Courara, courage; cat a 
littleand, to set the example, took some bread 
and meat out of my pocket, and began eating 
it. My doing so enraged them to a great ex¬ 
tent, and they said, ‘ What a fool you are to 
' begin to eat when you will be dead in two 
minutes!’ ” 

Indeed, the self-possession of this English¬ 
man, and his contempt of death and danger, 
stand out at all times in startling contmt to 
' their incessant fear; and tliis, together with his 

? |uickneB8 of observation, his power of enduring 
atigue, his cool good temper, and his “ clever¬ 
ness” of hand and eye, rave him a certain hold 
on their esteem and rough good-fellowship, which 

E robably saved him from many a torture. For 
e was not ill treated on the whole. The band 
itself fared ill. Hunted bf the soldiers into 
a stiange country where they were not sure of 
the peasantry, by whose connivance alone they 
exist; without shelter at all times; often without 
fooa; living like wild beasts driven from lair to 
lair, they mA but a bad time of it. Except in 
the thievings and ill humour of two worthies, 
Pepino and Scope, the Englishman shared the 
fortunes of the re^ pretty equally. There was 
always t^e great diuerence of state which could 
not fe'eot over—that he was a prisoner, and 
bad to w fi^atebed and guarded, and hidden 
out of sight (which was ‘not always easy, seeing 
that he was the tallest of the baua, and towered 
a head and shoulders above any of them), while 
they were “companions,” with guns, money, 
wives, and a certain amount of freedom^ always 
stopping short of the liberty to escape, or to 
betray their comrades. 

The five Iri^mdegm, with their short cut 
hair, and dressed like the men, looked so like 
boys, that it was somfe time before Mr. Moeus 
found out they were women. They were not a 
v«ty foseinati^ quintette of womanhood, thoiigh 
not'file bloodtliirsty creatures they are often ae- 
pictedj feing a group of strong-climbed 


active coarse-minded yonng wom^ able to 
bear an immense amount of privation and 
fatigue, but fo no way remarkable for devotion, 
heroism, mehmoholj, or any other form of tragic 
sentiment. One girl though* poor Concetta, the 
chattel of Cioeo CMange, showed immense 
courage and a kind of Bed Indiaai stolidity of 
endurance, when her arm was broken by an 
accidental sliot from one of the band. Shenoce 
the pain without flinching, not uttering a 
sound‘of complaint, but merdy elendiing ner 
teeth together, and hissing through them when 
they were dressing her wound with a pair of 
scissors. And even when gangrene set m, and 
she was compelled to come down into the plains 
and give herself up to the authorities, and her 
arm was amputated," she had so much nerve that 
she refused chloroform, and neither groaned nor 
complained. Tlie only sign she gave of suffer¬ 
ing was clenching her teeth. When the sur¬ 
geons left her, di'e said, ‘ Kemember, I had 
eighteen napoleons about me when I came here; 

I must have them again when I am well.’ ” 

Two of the five women belonging to Manzo’s 
band carriixl ^ns, the other fiiree revolvers. 
Their chief ouico seemed to be, to mend rent 
clothing, and to heln batches of now handker¬ 
chiefs, when they could get them—a gaily 
coloured handkerchief being the brigand’s gala 
dress; but for all womanly work of cooking, 
washmg, baking, or the like, they were abso¬ 
lutely useless. The men were generally both 
butchers and cooks, when they managed to 
either steal or buy a sheep or a goat, while 
the peasants do all the rest—and at a rather 
larger profit than they could get by dealing with 
honester folk. 

“ All the time I was in their hands,” says Mr. 
Moeus, “ 1 used to inquire the prices of various 
articles of food in the towns, and got a very 
accurate idea of what the brigands paid for 
them ; a pezzo, their term for a ducat, equal to 
three shillings and fourpence, was the peasants’ 
ordinaiy price for a loaf weighing two rotoli 
(cqusd to about three and a half pounds English); I 
this coats from threepence to sixpence in the 
towns, aocordiKig to whether it was made of 
rye, maize, or wheat, but it made no difference 
in the price paid by the brigands. A coarse 
cotton shirt Aost them two and a half ducats, 
or eight shiMra and fourpence; and washmg 
one, a ducat, or^fiiree shillings and fourpence; 
each cartridge for a revolver cost the same, 
and evcrytlung else in proportion. From a 
calculation I made when with them, I do not 
think that a hand consisting of from twen1y4ve 
to thiity men would spend less than four tbpa- 
sand pounds a yegr for absolute necessaries, 
and the rest^ of tneir spoils would be lent out 
among their friends in theoounfacy at ten tor 
cent interest. I recommended them to try 
Italian five per cent stock, as being safer than 
lending money, on personal seemrify. But they, 
said they newer lost any, and they, feared the 
stock being confiscated Dy government.” 

Thus,, the peasant is the great supporter and 
the great gainer i>y brigandage j though on the i 
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olJier hand it may he said that the risk he 
runs in- eanying on any eorrespondence -with 
the brigands i^ders it absolutely aeoessary 
that he should be upell paid to make it worth 
his wlple. Indeesd, betwoen tlie authorities on 
the one side, with fine and imprisonment, or 
even death, as the punishraent for collusion 
with tHe brigan^^and the brigands on the 
other; with a vendetta carried out to the last 
extreme should any infonnation be given to 
tbe authorities, and irreparable damage done to 
standing crops, to whole vill^es, and to in- 
diviSiM should there be persistent refusal to 
forward supplies—the poor peasant has a difficult 
time of it. Very waiy walking between his 
two hard task-masters is necessary to keep his 
place in life. 

Then, the brigands are generally old comrades 
and countrymen; with numberless small ties of 
feiendship, relationship, and old association 
among the peasants—thenidblves, for the most 
part, brigands undeveloped. An unlucky thrust 
with the stiletto has made tbe one, and the 
same cause would make the other; public 
opinioir in the plains and villages not bearing 
hardly on the “companions,” but very much 
tbe reverse; high payment,•defiance of the law, a 
picturesipie uniform when clean and gay, and the 
repute of deeds of daring fnever mina the actual 
cowardice), being generally sufficient to enlist 
popular sympathy for any body of men extant. 

But, wer all, the peasants are really as 
criminal as the brigands themselves, for it is 
from them and the vettnrini that these gentlemen 
gain their knowledge of the goings and comings 
of rich travellers—foreigu aud home-bred—aud 
that if there were no suen scouts and spies among 
the unsuspected, tl\e career of the real criminals 
would soon be brought to a stand-still. Informa¬ 
tion to begin with, and food to follow—with the 
reward of enormous prices for all they do—the 
'■ peasants are the mainstays aud supports of 
brigandage, and against them the tap r^ot 
should tluj vigilance aud the vengeance of govern- 
menl. be directed. 

Mr. Moens says but little concerning the 

E resumed political connexioiL between the 
rigtmds and Rome, and the ex-king. Certainly 
no part of his ransom, he believes, went either to 
Rome, or to any part of the proyi^ of Salerno. 
He saw it himself paid aud ^ributed, each 
man present at the tune of thjrmpture getting 
his share, and a certain per-cenlage kept back 
for the general expenses of the band. But he 
was told by them that Apulia was the head¬ 
quarters of brigandage, and that there they 
had a general named Crocco, who they said was 
in communication with Rome. He asked how 
many men this Crocco h*d under him, and 
was answered, ”A thousand meif and many 
OaptauiB, as well as six hundred men in the 
Basilicata,’* They also told him tlmt, in 1861, 


jurxrancis toe oecona agaanst VicTt)|^mmanueJ, 
aud that Sue of thoiu uaiued Sorj^ had 
an enormous black beard, which they said 
he always held in his teft hand nffien he 


drank milki bf which he was very fond. 
Their sympathies go decideffiy with Bomba, in 
preference to B Re Qalantuomo; for once w;hon 
the conversation was becoming dahgerOnsly 
personal conceminga Mr. Moens’s ears, and 
“ his beard with his chin attached,” to tnm 
the subject he asked Maazo, the captain, what 
they would do with Victor Emmanuel if they 
caught him ? " Tliey all chuckled at such an 
idea, and Manzo declared that he would have 
ten millions of ducats and iAen hill Mm. To 
Erancis the Second, if they ca^ht him, they 
said they would give a good dinner and then 
release him.” 

One of tbe most cm-ious tilings in this accoimt 
is to trace the gradual hardening of the system,* 
aud the elimination of all British-bred fastidious¬ 
ness, as the unfortunate captive became more 
and more familiar with hardship. The day after 
their cMture, Mr. Aynslcy and Mr. Moens 
were offered a little piece of hard sausage 
called supersato; but after discussing its diges¬ 
tible qualities they gave it back, telling the 
brigands that it would not agree with them. 
They laughed, and the captain said, “ They will 
like it by-and-by :” which tnily came to pass. 
Mr. Moens never heard the last of tliis. 
It must have seemed strange to men who are 
thankful for a handful of Indian corn daily, 
who rejoice over a tough sheep or a lean 
and scraggy goat, and to whose palates any¬ 
thing that will keep body and soul together 
comes as acceptable food, if not as delicious 
luxury. A bit of supersato was a luxury to 
the brigands; and when their prisoners declined 
it, they felt much as we should feel if a pauper 
declined roast beef and plum-pudding on llie 
plea of in digestibility. As time went on, and 
stiirvaliou became a daily companion, natuiX! 
broke up the pretty mosaic work of civilisation 
aud the culinary art; and raw onions, raw 
cabbage, dry hai'd bread only too dry to be 
inouloy, a bone of hiilf raw meat, garlic, entries, 
and even tbe rancid grease used for greasing 
their boots, all tliese things passed the ordeal of 
English taste, and were welcomed as means 
whereby to live. It is strange how quickly 
even the most highly civilised man resolves into 
the savage again when fairly under the harrovr. 

As a rule, Mr. Moens was treated tolerably 
well by tbe brigands, os has been said; but he 
had two tormentors, Pepino aud €cbjng, and 
when left under their charge, fared ill enough. 
Manzo was the captaiji of the wJiolc force, and 
was a bandit of somewhat more likeness to the 
popular ideal than the rest. Ho was handsome, 
fairly good tempered, prompt, and, in Hs own 
way, generous; always kind to his oaplivcs 
when Hot half maddened by disappointnieuts 
respecting the arrival of tbe money, whenfthcre 
would be higlily unpleasant scenes, pd threats 

ears ana head, and the like, which did not 
tenjl to reassure the Englishman; though he 
generally answered, “ As you please,” and took 
the tiling with perfect cotfinesa. Manzo was 
nolf a man to be triflsd with, either* by liis 
prisoners or his men. Indeed, frbm his men he 
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«jtacted au obedienee that left no question of a 
divided commands . ^ , , 

One day " Guadg^ %%{»a soldier in 
file ItaMan ail«nyii^i%hbhadbecewife a brigand 


with ojae- ©f bk ccmrades, and, Kite these people,. 
'wkhei to Iwe the last word. Manzo told him 
to.be qnfeti and jhst beeanse he did not obey at 
OftcB, to mashed at him, knocked him down, and 
'kept hitting him and robbing his face on the 
stones. Stfll Gnange would hot be qniet, until 
Manzo had pounded his face into a jelly, it being 
quite bmised, and bleeding freely. Even liis 
gums were cut badly from the grinding against 
'the ground. Manzo looked a perfect demon 
when excited; he curled up his lips, and 
showed all his teeth, and roared at his victim, 
jerking out his words. The implicit obedience 
generaUy shown to him by the members of his 
band was extraordinary. They loved hint on 
account of his unselfishness as regards food, he 
being always udKing to give away his own share, 
and they feared him because he had shown on 
one or two occasions that he did not scruple to 
shoot any of them on the spot if they refused to 
obey orders.” 

When the “ order of release” came for, the 
prisoner in the shape of the last instalment of 
ransom, Manzo sent round the hat, in order 
that Mr. Moens should “ go to Kaples like a 
gcnflemarij” and made up a sum of seventeen 
and a half napoleons, be,sidcs rings and other 
keepsakes. But this was not a very large per¬ 
centage on a ransom of thirty thousand ducats; 
aiul the Englishman took all he could get, and 
asked for more, getting some things he wanted, 
but not others. Ho got Gcncroso’s ring and 
knife—^the knife that had already taken the lives 
of two men—giving in exchange tlic small pen¬ 
knife with which he had vriiittled out a spoon, 
and cai-ved a cro.ss, and made many other little 
matters, to the intense admiration and amaze¬ 
ment of the brigands; but he just missed by an 
accident a very thick and long gold chain, for 
which -he asked Manzo, and which he would 
have had, but that the gentleman was caKed 
away while he was taking it off to present to 
him. He got five rings m all, which Manzo’s 
mother made him sliow two peasants after he 
was freg,; and which she evidently considered re¬ 
flected" grbat dignity on her as the mother of 
one who had shown such princely generosity. 

But if times werennof e tolerable when Manzo 
was with his band, they were very intolerable 
•when Mr. Moens was left with only a guard, 
while the qgptain was off, eitlier on a foraging 
expedition, or looking after those ctenijjJ instal- 
megis which, though paid, could not be “ lifted” 
because of the soldiery. When with Bepino’s 
band cspemally, things went hard with him. 
As they were to have no share in hk expected 
ransom, they looked upon him as a nuisanoey and 
grudged every morsel of food they were obliged 


and constantly threatening his life with their 
pistols, guns, aaid knjyes. One gteaft game in 
which they indalg^ was thrust^ ttok knives 
quickly between hk body and Ito Their 
captive says, "I never aBowedynyself to show 
the slightest fear, raid rdwsgfs tfcold them that it 
was nothing to die, it was soon over, and that 
the next world was fitr better. , Ihey all have 
the most abject fear of death, and X always tried 
to impress them with the idea that Engiishmeu 
never fear to die, and that, if they wished it, 
they were perfectly weloorae to take ray Kfe, hs 
it would save me and .my friends so much 
trouble. I felt sure tl»at in a short time they 
would diseoiitinue twing to frighten me, when 
they found out tliat 1 oidy laughed at their at- 
tempis,and ridiculed themforthmrfear of death.” 

_ It was the only thing to make them respect 
him, tliongh anotner time it was a chance whether 
the English spirit would lead to good or evil for 
liim. They were^oing up a very steep ascent, 
when Generoso, who was immediately behmd 
Mr. Moons, “ kept hitf ing and poking me with 
the barrel of his gun, because I did not ascend 
as quickly,as he wished, though I was dose be¬ 
hind the man before me. At last I turned 
round 'in a jnetended rage, and with my stick 
in both hands, raised it over his head. He 
shrank back and brought lus gun up to his 
shoulder with air oath. TVo or three I'an up. 
1 cauglit hold of him, but at the same time they 
abused me, and seemed quite taken aback at the 
idea of a ricaitato threatening one of themselves. 
I told fhem I walked as wclJ as they did, and 1 
would not be bullied, so it was no use attempt¬ 
ing it—tliat they might kill me if they wished, 
and the sooner the better. I found tliis an.swer 
capitally, and 1 was never touched again while 
on tlie march, and it was from this moment tliat 
they began to rosnect me a Uttlo for ray apparent 
disregard of death; and when we arrived at the 
camp-fire, it was immediately narrated how I had 
threatened to kill a being the term 

they always use when speaking of each other.” 

These camp-fires on the mountains arc the 
realfy*f)icturesquo circumstance of a brigand’s 
Kfe, and when* lying round them the. only time 
when he is picturesque; for his uniform, which 
looks well enough when new, soon gets tom 
and dirty. Aid incomplete—^this article being 
left behmd sudden fl%ht—that artielc 
falling as a legally to ah accommodating peasant 
who has taken xt to wash or to repair, and 
on whose hands the unexpected appearance 
of troops finally throws the dangcrons treasures 
—^wlhle, as for the gay foppery of rings'and 
chains and edioured scarves and kerchiefs, and 
all the rest of tite ,stoi^ adommthts, they extist 
certainly, ]^ut they appear only on rare festjd 
days, when the times are considered safe, tod 
finery and jollity not out of seasm. But these 
times are veiy rare; the main object of a 
brigand’s neing to procure food;: efther by 
“ttthes in tend,” levied in un^epdly'districts. 


on; tod ttoy ha|f starved him; making a point, 
of speaking to him with the utmost brutality. 


mind, or as futuro raasom-mpnqy m the stope 
of defenceless wayfitrers with families who 












respect their cars, imd would rather not have 
their vheada sent.wa paper pftTCol, wMle 
•their fe&aiW the w cm the moimtaias; 
13at rocmdtheflres at 3ii|fhl>--then Salvator iiosa 
lives a^am, and the hngand of tlic drama and 
the studio is in some sense realised. Swarthy 
;Hien Mi^ in eveiy aittitude round the biasing 
, pile, their guns in their htmclsj^ their dark faces 
■gleaming in the li^t, wMe hooded sentinels 
watch silently under the shadow of the rocks 
and thrpugli the long vista of the darkened 
trees, ovemead. the sky glittering with stars, 
and the (dd mountain echoes ringing to the 
sound of song and laughter; seen, just as a 
picture, the thing is well enough, and full 
of admirable material for artists and the like; 
but that is all. Any group of men, from .sohlicrs 
to settlers, bivouacking in the open air, affords 
the same combination of light and line; and one 
need not go to melodramatic thieves even for 
studies after Salvator llosa.* 

. The dresses of the two bands, Manzo’s 
and Pepino Cerino’s, were sensible and wise- 
like enough, and witli far more simplicity 
and less finery tlian is the current ^lol ion of a 
brigand’s, wardrobe. Manzo’s men .had long 
jackets, of stout brown tilotli the colour of 
withered leaves, with a most useful and goncrons 
arrangement of pockets : one pocket especially 
in the back being not unlike a pantomime 
clown’s. Mr. Moens has seen a pair of iro users, 
two shirts, three or four poniuls of lu'cad, a bit 
of dirty bacon„cheeso, and other things, brought 
out tlience, one by oim, ■when a search was 
made for any missing article ; in fact, itis the sne, 
or hand-bag of modern days scored inside tbo 
coat, and not carried out side. The waistcoats, of 
dark bine clotlijwcre buttoned at the side, ])ut.! 
had showy gilt buttons down the centre, and 
they, too,’ had an arrangement of pockets of 
great use; for in the lower were kept spare 
cartridges, bdls, gunpowder, knives, &e., wliile 
above went the w'aica in one, and percussion 
caps in the other. The trousers wore ol dark blue 
cloth like the waistcoat, and wei'o cut like 
other men’s trousers. Cei-ino’e band wbre in 
dark bine coats and trousers, \'w(h bright green 
waistcoats adorned with small silver buttons; 
and they all bad belts for c.artridges, &e., and all 
had hoods attaclied by a button ttftheir jackets, 
which, however, were often losjjfin the woods, 
and always at a premium whexffetained. They 
had ■wide-awakes; and one which Manzo gave to 
Mr. Moens as being rather more sightly than 
his awn, had inside it the label of Christy of 
Graoechurch-street, who happened to be the 
Englishman’s own batter when at home. 

But the blessing of blesi^gs to the brigands 
in the way of dotiiing, is the capojjc, the large- 
hoc^ed filoak worn in Itdiy by peasants, and 
fatmliar to ail who have travelled on the Conti¬ 
nent, as a general article of dress everywhere, 
with certain slight modiScations (jf cut. Manzo 
gave Mr, Jdoens one of these capotes, bat as 
time went on, and those and other tilings became 
scarcer, ho had to share it at night with,Pavone, 
one of the bausk who had a habit of snoring, and 
who w'as not quite as fragrant as a bottle of eau- 


de-Cologne. ■'rt'hen the poor captive was ill, as 
he was dnee—so ili that he thought they ’frould 
have ‘* to^g a shallow hole to put his body in,” 

•he gave tpfetvone an uncomfortable night 6v 
“ hitting hbn to stojfhis snoring, rolling mvself 
round, and so dragging the covering from him, 
and groaning from the pain 1 suffered; but I must 
say for all that be was most forbeariug,” This 
bad fit of ilbess (diarrhoea) was enroll by some 
cheese made of cow’s milk. -LorelKO, another 
brigand, cured liimself of fever by drinking a 
good-sized bottle of castor oU at one pull, and 
about ninety times as mnch quinine as would 
lie on a franc. This somewhat heroic remedy 
cut down in a day, a fever wdiicb had lasted a 
fortnight. * 

One of tlie causes which lengthened the cap¬ 
tivity of Mr, MoenSjWas the belief of the lirigaiios 
that he was a higlily influenlial personage, re¬ 
lated to Lord Piibnerston, and of such import¬ 
ance that the Italian government would pay his 
ransom, whatever the amount, rii-kcib ll'licreforc, 
they fixed it originally at a hundred thousand 
ducat,s for himself and Mi‘. Aynsloy, eipiul to 
seventeen thousand pound,s; then after a few 
minutes’ conversation willi Sentonio, “ a tall 
clnwsy rnflian with black eyes, hair, and beard,” 
it yas reduced to half, namely, fifty tlion.sand 
ducats; but finally they accepted thirty thou- 
saricl, which was a considorahle reduclion from 
the first, denuind. Many and great, were the 
difficulties, not about rai.sing ihe sum, biit 
about transmitting it. The laws against pay¬ 
ing ransom to the brigands, or trafficking with 
them in any way, are very severe; and as 
the capture of an English milord, a relation of 
Lord Palmerston, and the friend of the Italian 
governn)ent, had created immense excitement, i 
the whole country was scoured by soldiery, to ! 
the iimnincnt risk of the poor captive’s lift.', 
when tiny came to shots with the biigamh. 
For, as lie says, they always seemed to lake 
special aim at him, as he was tjic tallest of the 
))art,y; and he was thus in even more than equal j | 
danger with the rest, of a bqllet throngh the j j 
heart. Their activity added to the prolonga- I 
tion of his captivity; for the brigands would not 
let him go without the money, and the juoney 
could not be brought up to 'the hand; and so 
the whole thing was a game at cross-purposes 
and checked intentions, and an immense amount 
of suilcring, mental and physical. * 

It ■was a tremendoirs moment for both Mr. 
Moens and his then fcMowiicaptiv'e, Mr. Aynsiey, 
when they drew lots ns to whicli should be set 
free to go and raise the ransom. Mr. MoenS 
held the pieces of ■wood which were to decide 
the lots, and Mr. Aynsiey drew. When ho 
drew tue fortunate longer one of the tw^p, “ I 
must confc-ss I felt as if I had been drawing for 
my life and I had lost,” says Mr. Moens. A 
Mnnute afterwards, the rqport of agun—thcbullet 
wiping over tiic prisoner’s head“-told the band 
thOT the .soldiers were'upan them. Mr. Aynsiey 
ha^ ntet them, ahnostimmediately after kavhig 
the brigands, and they stai^ted in hot pursuit. 

No good was done; no good ever was done by 
|he soldiers; only poor Mr. lloeiis shppcd and 
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CHAMEB XII. BI. CECILIA AT THE OEGAN. 

The day wore on. The sun had travelled 
across the field, and the calm of evening be^an 
to set in quickly. The cricketers weje growing 
fatigued, but the untiring ladies showed no 
sign of flagging interest. For them there was 
no monotony in the spectacle—at least, the suc¬ 
cession of gentlemen who came up and amused 
the 'Miss Tilneys, prevented their taking mucli 
heed of the passage of time. Of Mr. Tillotson, 
absent, dreamy, and silent, they had long since 
ceased to make any account. About four, he 
had wandered aw^ unnoticed towards the old 
cathedral, which, with the enclosed green, and 
the little Close, and the old-fashioned houses, 
had begun to have a sort of attraction for him. 
There had been the cold funeral of a Service 
there that day as usual; but it had been a 
very dismal ritual. And Fugle, the seraphic 
tenor, had to expend notes, that properly be¬ 
longed to the cnerubim above, on two old 
ladies and a mildewed ancient, dotted among the 
lugubrious stalls, and on a tourist who, book in 
hand, and studying the monuments, looked in 
curiously at some angelic cry of Fugle’#,* but 
cautiously took care not to be imprisoned within 
the great gates of the choir. When Mr. Tillot¬ 
son walked among the grass, he heard the 
billows of the organ still rolling fnd swelling 
within. He went in. Bliss wh practising 
above. There was no. one eife there. His 
footsteps echoed as through soipe vast stone 
grotto. He was quite alone, and walked softly 
into an oaken stall to listen to Bliss, Musiem 
Doetor, Oxon. 

It was a soft solemn stalking theme of Bach’s, 
rand, old fashioued, and piq^nfc, like music in 
ttod ruffles ana square (jjit coat— 
music that ambleten in a solemn canter round 
and round in a ring* with quaint curvets and 
backings for an^ l®^h of time, with a very 
charming monotony, that finally umkes up into 
a ffrma fOH^, and ends trium^antly, and 
like the last burst of a procesmon. Mr. Til- 
lotson in his stall, with two eomip lioiv with 
twisted tails and ,a paw ieftning on a shield 


on each side of his head, thought of Doctor. 
Bliss and his powers, and was wondering 
whether the dull bricklayer-work of lessons, 
teaching, and the like, dulled this fine sense of 
music, and whether this grand power fell into 
a fatal routine also, when he heard the rattle of 
closing stops and the locking of the organ doors. 
Doctor Bliss was going home. He stood out 
in the middle looking up at the great gallery, 
and, as he did so, the organist ^ided across. 
But it was not Doctor Bliss. Heavy shadows 
were floating up among the groined arches, but 
with a quick instinct he knew the outline of 
that figure, and walked up to her quickly and 
stopped her. By the same instinct she knew 
him. 

“ I have been listening,” he said, “ in that 
old dark stall. I thought it was Doctor Bliss, 
and have been delighted.” 

“ He lets me play in the evening sometimes. 
It is the greatest treat I can have. It is quiifce 
a world for me, that noble old organ, with life, 
fancies, intellect, everything. In its company 
I forget everything.” 

“ Just as I,” he said, “ when listening, 
liave forgotten everything too. I have never 
been what is called musical, but I can follow 
and understand what I have just heard.” 

“ But there are very few who are musical,” 
she said, in her serious way, and smoothing 
down her yellow hair, which rivalled an illu¬ 
mined patch of amber glass just above. ” They 
are taught instruments and notes, but that is 
scarcely music.” Then she said, abruptly ; 

“ You nave spoken more than once of troubles, 
and some secret bitterness which is to be irre¬ 
coverable. May I speak to you freely Bi^May 
an inexperienced girl out of a country Town 
give a little advice ?” 

“ And 1 shall promise t8 try and follow it, 
too,” he answered eagerly. “ Indeed I shall! 
Country girl! why near your wisdom ours is 
all foobshness. Do speak. Miss Millwood.” 

"You.have been so good to me,” she went 
on (and the two figures standing there uader 
the great gallery looked picturesque even to 
the verger, who had come to look up, but went 
awfly softly, recognising hqr), "even from the 
first sight when you made me a promise which 
I bad no right to ask of you—that I viiU speak 
to you without restiuiat. If vou had some 
dreadful trouble —some terrible blight, why 
should you sit down under it^r take it with 
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you all tbrougli life? Believe, aw!,, we, sbould 
struggle; and after we hate Indulged ourselves 
in a sorrow and repitsroce, geidiaps, /or a titne 
—let it be a long tiiine e^in^wc should tken 
tbink of life arid it's duties. Dear Mr. ^Uot- 
son, I do mot want to run into tbe corninon 
exhortation tliat comes fpom that pulpit there 
every Sunday; but I myself was inclined to do 
as you are inclined to do—to drag hopelessly 
through life, but-” 

“It is tool:ii)d of you,” he said, excitedly^— 
“too generous; and indeed, if I dare, or if I 
could, I would carry out what you say, when I 
would shut my ears to the platitudes poured 
••froHi that place. But you do not know—^you 
ain't know all, Miss Millwood! Sorrows 
and troubles! Yes! I were blessed indeed 
if all known misfoi’tunes w'ere poured out 
on me: ruin, poverty, sickness, anything. 
You will think this extravagance. But 1 know 
how to struggle, and would welcome such 
trials. But tliere arc other things that mud 
walk with us through life till we reach our 
graves. That, nothing here can al one-for. That 
gives us a dismal pleasure in gloom and misery, 
because wo know the more we suffer the more 
we are atoning.” 

She answered him as excitedly as he had 
spoken, and the setting sunlight outside came 
now in a gorgeous slant from the amber panes 
right on the amber hair. 

“ Why,” she said, “ this i.s the hopeless 
doomed Calvinist’s faith—despairing, wretched, 
hopeless. It mak.es me miserable to hear you 
talk so. It fills me with despair. I don’t know 
your history, and I don’t wish to know. But 
no matter’ what has happened. 1 conjure 
you and implore—I would go down on' my 
knees here, in this sacred filace, to ask you to 
fly from yourself and banish this fatal, miserable, 
destroying idea!” 

“ And what am, I to do ?” he said, jmtting his 
hand to his forehead. "If you preach, I musl 
Ibten. Call it destroying, despairing, horrible 
—wliat you like. But you do not know—^you 
cannot guess-” 

“ i can look into your face,” she said, confi¬ 
dently, “ and see none of the cold hard lines of 
guilt. I can tell that you have been, to use the 
common hackneyed form, more sinned against 
tiiiaii^nmng. That, when young, you have 
been foolish, thoughtless, and have tims done 
things which others d^ coldly and with guilty 
premeditation.” ^ 

" Oh,” he said, “it is indeed as you. say. I 
dare sometimes to flatter myself it is so. ^liank 
you a thousand and a thousand times over for 
tills kind judgment. I shall think pf it, and 
fotae myself to believe it. You say you look in 
my face; but can you look at this hfiud ? Ah I 
is there no physiognomy in the hand ?” 

She shrank oack a little. “ it is not for rflfe,” 
jrtm said, “to pass judgment, nor dol ws^h to 
iamw the course of any one^s past life. Tliat is 

his conscience.” y. / , 

'**'3,'h»y have not put ‘ ConfessiCtialst ronjid 

this- withedral,’J he said, bitterly, lad looking 


round. “ I wish to Heaven sometimes thw 
liad. I saw you turn away, Miss MiUwtKxi, 
You see I jn4ig«d myself bettmi, jfffeer aSi than 
ijiw eould do.” 

"No, indeed,” she said, eagerly,and'coming 
hack close to him again, “yon mistake. You 
spoke so mysteriously.” 

" And yet you must not,” he said, “ take 
; with you a wrong impressioH. Whatever was 
done was forced upon me. Whatever—” 

“ But tell me,” she said, suddenly, " have you 
no relative—no sister, lather, or mother ?” 

“ Not one left,” he said, in a 'Strange steady 
key of despair that went to her heart; “ and yet 
my father and mother might both have h^n 
alive now. For it rested with me!” 

Again she half shrank away. 

“1 see it,” he said, bitterly. "ITow empty 
arc professions, after all. No matter; I was 
young, and careless, and wicked. ‘Wild’ is 
the gentle word ot the world. I was wilder 
than even those complimented as wild. I was 
sent away abroad to save them at home from dis¬ 
grace, aithougli it nearly broke their hearts. 
But it had to be done. We arc not in a con¬ 
fessional, Miss Millwood, but I am telling you 
everything. I went away recklessly, rejoicing 
at being free nojv and for ever. My father, 
ill and broken, sent for me, I in part dis¬ 
believed tlie illness; in part was too proud, 
and said, ‘Let them come to me, since they 
sent me away from them;’ in part listened 
to some wicked friends who were real ‘ raea of 
the world.’ He died without my seeing him. I 
did feel that—I did indecdj Miss Millwood, 
though I cannot expect you to believe me.” 

“ llow' you mistake,” she answ'ered. “ I be¬ 
lieve you and fed for you. Indeed 1 do.” 

“ Ah, but you have not heard all. There 
came a passionate letter from her, laying his 
death at my door, calling me her husbaud's mur¬ 
derer, telling mo to be an outcast, never to 
come near her, and end my wretched course 
as soon as 1 pleased, and let her end hers. 
That roused my wretdied pride again ; and oh, 
Miss‘Millwood, what will you tliiuk of me now ? 
Then I went on from worse to what was yet 
woi-se, until even in the foreign places I became 
notorious. One vile story after aaother tra¬ 
velled honuV about me, some true, some false, 
but all roac^g, until came that worst and most 
fatal story of SK*. which, oh, Miss Mdiwood, was 
' true, true, and ever will be true., And when 
they told her that, she could hear no more, 
and-r” He could not go on.. 

But, in a voice of the tendcrest sweetnesSk she 
saidto him, “ Th«a?e, you must not think, or talk 
of these things a^iy moreV I can uaderstaad. 
I don’t a^ to know more. And still 1 repeat 
what I have said before: wiiatevechas happened, 
you must tay and straggle. It is a duty, and 
the best atonement you cfin innkc to that lost 
parent.” o ' . ,■ 

" All, that lost parent,” he saidk despairingly. 

But I did iK)t tell you what lea to the- loss. 
No, dear Miss Millwood. .1 must go on'as 
I ikve goneiOtt. I have indeed tried trswd. 
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books* and now bnBm^as, hard,, oonstant, kbo-1 
nous buHness. lamloagjug to get up •sx greed 
of moueyV If tliat wepe to take possession of 
me body, aiui soul, I iniglit drive the other 
cnetpy but; someway, should it. not be kept 
there ? It is better to go on to the end even as 
it was-.at the beginniug. Though since 1 have 
come down here, I seem to have got upon more 
quiet waters. Wlmt with this catliedral and its 
old-world associatioJK, this little enclosure 
about it, and its air of peace and happiness, I 
seem to be less wretched; or, rather, it seems to 
me that there is less misery in tlie world. And 
some words of yours, dear Miss Millwood, have 
sunk deeper than perhaps you would fancy.” 

The great pillars and arches had begun to cast 
broader and oroader shadows. The light behind 
the amber panes had gradually faded, and left, 
them cold and dull. The glories of the sunset had 
'gone . down. The nionumt^i to the Yeomanry 
Captain looked like a spectral dining furnituix) 
set out for a ghostly banquet. Suddenly two 
figures came round tlie corner, and stopped 
before them. 

“Come,” said Ross> roughly, “ wiat does all 
this mean. ? This is nice work ! Is this a place 
for you ? Don’t you know how long they have 
been looking for you P” 

“I am coming,” she sard, softly. “I was 
playing-” 

iloss laugbed. His laugh echoed harshly 
i lirough tlrat great cave. “ You hear that. Bob. 
How ready a woman is with her excuse. Why, 
■we didn’t" hear a sound this hour back. Per¬ 
haps you, Mr. Tillotsoii, were playing also—an 
undiscovered accomplishment.” 

“Let us go away now,” she said, hastily. 
“ Don’t let us lose time. Come, Mr. Tiiiotsou.” 

She went on in front with Mr. Tiiiotsou. The 
other two followed hastily. 

“lYe were unfortunate,” said Boss’s friend, 
“ that we came too late for the music. I sliould 
like to have heard that old instrument trembHig 
and roaring under your fingers, Miss Millw'ood.” 

“And don’t forget our friend, who hates 
cricket, and I stippose dropped in herifoy the 
merest accident,” said Ros.s. • 

“It vtas accident,” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly; 
“bttt what of it, supposing it were not? Tliis 
cathedral, a wonderful exccptioiJ is, I believe, 
always kept open like the forei,agones.” 

“ Ready alwrays at repartee, is he not. Bob? 
Mr. Tillotson, the London banker, can give ns 
lessons dowtt here. Can’t ho. Bob P’ 

“ A*{ihy rfrouldyonsay that?” said his friend. 
“ Wliy, yon we as bitter as an almond. Con¬ 
found you, why, if you spoke that way to a 
^sicap gent, he’d have out on horseback 

in tmi- miimtesi witii aColPs repeq^ing musket 
opposite.. My 0w friend, you. must keep your 
tongue in order. You won’t meet every one 
with such reakaiat. and moderation as ibis 
gentleman.” • 

The badjer coloured. “I don’t Ifiservo it so 
mnoh as you say. Mr. Boas knows I have not 
restrained mysdtf nearly so much as I ought to 
hay's done.” 


Ross, stamped, his foot savagely down on the 
pavement. 

“ Ah! that would be different, of couise,” 
said Grainger. - 

“ Will you stop,’^said Ross^ his face glowing 
suddenly, and his eyes glaring. “ What is this 
I you mean ? Come on in front—-I wish to speak 
'to you,” he said, seizing her arm. “Come 
quicklyand he almost dragged her on. 

“Our friend,” said Grainger, ffoclding his 
liead, “is a little rough at tim'es; but he is 
really good at tlie bottom.” 

lu a few minutes they were at home. 

CUAVTEn xfll. AX ILL-CONMIIONED liUJf. * 

It yvas impossible to yrithstand the accolade 
mauner of Mr. Tiluq.v—Ids absorbing Priend of 
Man deportment—and, if this could be with¬ 
stood, it was equally hopeless to think of battling 
agiunst the Friend of Man, sensitive, and mean¬ 
ing well, and wounded. But he was really good 
natured. 

“ it is like fresh air to me to get a gentleman 
now and I hen into the house. I have been accus¬ 
tomed to that sort of tiling - -to sit with the best, 
with ids late '.Majestj', Jack Norman, and a hun¬ 
dred such. The best dishes, sir, the best clothes, 
the hc.st men and women, sir! And then to be 
cocked down in a miserable hole like f ids! A 
low nest of ijsalm-siiigers and tailors. It’s iwl a 
lit place for a gentleman.” 

Tins tone was inconsistent with Mr. Tilney’s 
previous praises of the tr.anqnil pleasures of the 
catliedr.al, whose special charms, he had often * 
insisted, lay in its icI ivement ami simplicity, as 
contrasted with the false pleasures of liigh 
society. But the day had been very warm, tJic 
sun beating down on Ids forehead, and Mr. 
'Dlney was seen to go in and out very often of 
the cricketing tent, w here he found out and per¬ 
haps wooed the maiden Biwvu Siierry. Presently 
he grew ruminative. (This was at the do6r of 
his own house.) “ How about your plan,” he 
asked—“ the directors of the new scheme ? You 
will have gentlemen, of course—fellows that 
won’t rob the till? But you won’t fish many 
gentlemen out of this place. If I can help you, 
my dc.ar friend, or my name can* be of use, or my 
cousin, Lord Clnunery, don’t be afraid to speak. 
In fact, I should like it. 1 have oftoi^•^vis^^e(i 
for something to do.” 

Mr. Tiiiotsou was a^litlie embarrassod. He 
w'ould have liked to have served this old soldier 
of society, “ Why, you see,” he answeredi “ Mr. 
Tilney, 1 can decide nothing as 3 'ct. I am afraid 
it is the class of purely business-men that w'o 
want—Wn that have been trained' to things of 
this kind. But later, I dare say——” , In short, 
a series of the good-natured pommnn-places by 
tiftich the fall of a refusal; is broken. Mr. Tilney 
wa»not vexed. 

“ Well, I suppose so,” lie said. ” It’s gene, 
rally my luok. 1 recollect H.R.H., who cared 
for we about as much as he did for any man, 
saying to me, ‘ Ask me for ^methiag, 
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one of these days. Don’t be afrtod about it. If 
I can’t. I’ll refuse you.*. But, egad, whenever I 
asked, he always rrfuse me.” 

That nig^ then, When Air. Tillotson found 
himself again witii the family, he smd to'himself, 
^oat pettasWy, “ It is absurd going on in this 
way, hau.nting a family.” But he wanted a little 
resolution in the mere trifles of life. There were 
nomilitaryrpresent, so that Miss Augusta could 
devote herself without distraction to the enter¬ 
tainment of the guest. Miss Helen was tired, 
and went to lie down. Mr. Ross was not present. 
“I am glad of it, I am sure,” said Mrs. Tilney. 
“ I am tired of waiting on his humours.” Miss 
Augusta exerted herself surprisingly to amuse 
the stranger. When there were patches of dbarlet 
lighting up the landscape with a gorgeous military 
sunset, the poor gwl naturally became bewildered 
mid divided in her attention. Now that there 
were only the autumn greys, the task was easier, 
so over she went to her piano, and warbled ballads 
aimed at the heart of the stranger. 

Bor a few moments—when she had gone to 
look for another ballad up-stairs—Mr. Tillotson 
was left with Miss Millwood. He asked her 
where her father was. 

“He has gone out,” she said. "He is in low 
spirits. He has met some cruel disappointment 
to-day, he told me. I cannot guess what it can 
be. Poor papa, he has many troubles.” 

I can guess,” said Mr. Tillotson. “ I know', 
in fact. I believe I am accountable. It was 
About the new bank. But I fear there is a diffi-1 
culty.” 

"Poor papa!” she said, sadly. “ His life lias 
been trouble enough. And he was once very 
happy. This place is a sad change for him, as 
you can imagine. It is hard, at his time of life, to 
be subject to fresh disappointments.” 

"I am very sorry,” said Mr. Tillotson, looking 
at her; “but I hope there will be no disappoint¬ 
ment here. In fact, I think I can smoothe away 
the difficulty. I am sure it can be managed.” 

Again the deeply Ratified look came into her 
face—the soft charming look of devotion which 
he had never seen in any other face. Then bliss 
Augusta came back with her book, and began 
once more. 

Abo^,ten came in Mr. Tilney, depressed and 
almoal/moddy. 

"Where is that RossP” he said. "I have 
been looking for hiu. ‘He said he would be 
We.” 

"Oh, with his odious pipe, or some of his 
mess friends,” said Mrs. Tihiey. " What a life 
the creature leads. I am sure a person J;hat has 
stakdl his all on a chance in this headstrong 
way, might at least conduct himself with humility 
and gentleness, lam sick of Ms airs. One would 
think he had got a fortune already.” ^ 

" That i$ the reason, perhaps,” said Mr. TiMey, 
Anively. ^ "I suspect he feds it as much as any 
one, blit is BO proud, he pats on this ‘ devil-may- 
care’ manner to hide it. Here there was Bob 
Childers, who w^s Master of the Horse, Why, 


! when all his frieiids knew he was breaking, ai^d 
^raping up a guinea here and a guinea there, 
God knows how, he was as proud and offensive 
a creature as the commonest cockney, -There 
was-” 

Mrs. Tilney had always to restrain these re¬ 
miniscences. • 

"I know,” she said, smiling. "Would you 
ring for the wine and water P” 

About eleven, when Mr, Tillotson was going 
home, young Mr. Ross entered very brusquely; 
his hair was tossed, his cheeks were flushed. He 
gave an angry look, and flung himself down on a 
sofa, making it creak and rattle. Mrs. Tilney 
moved indignantly in her chair. 

" What is it now?” W said. “ We expected 
you before. What detained you?” 

" What detained me P I wasn’t able to come. 
There!” he answered, rudely. “I was dining 
at the mess. Have you been jolly, here P The 
usual entertainment, I suppose? To be con¬ 
tinued every night until further notice.” And 
he laughed hai’shly. 

Mr. Tilney shook his head. “ My. good Ross,” 
he said, “youare getting a little rough. It will 
be time enougli, you know, when you come in 
for your fortune. Put it off until then.” 

The other burst into a loud harsh laugh. 

“ By the way, I have got some news for you 
all about that.” 

They all started. Augusta turned round from 
the piano. The hands of the yellow-haired girl 
were clasped fervently. 

“ Well ?” they said, eagerly and together. 

“ Look at ’em 1 What excitement,” he said, 
ironically. “ A nine days’wonder. Put all the 
heads together to devour the great secret. Stare 
me out of countenance. Do-” 

Mrs. Tilney, without any pretence of a smile 
whatever, half rose and said, calmly, "I see it. 

has heard some bad news about the suit. I 
know he has.” 

“Well, suppose I have,” be answered, bitterly, 
" is it'not my own concern ? Was it not iny own 
venture? I devn’t want anyone’s sympathy or 
expostulations.” 

"Oh, William,” said Ada, clasping her hands, 
"this is di-ca<5ful.” 

“ Dreadful b^aid Mrs. Tilney, hardly contain¬ 
ing herself. “ «is all his own doing. He has 
brought it on himself. I have no pity for him; 
none in the world. Such sheer egregious folly 
is contemptible. Ton are a beggar now, and you 
have only yourself to thank for it.” 

“ Pray, do I want to thank any one elsefrar it ?” 
he answered, coldly. "However, it finishes the 
business onne for all, and I am not sorry for it." 

“ But what is settled P” said Mr. Tilney. " i^d 
bless us 1 is it final P” 

“ Ilnal, for ever,” he said, impathatly, " What 
is the use of giving details? Those precious 
attorneys Iffive been taking a big*v»ig*8 opinion 
-r*Sir William Bnshell’s. I hope to God he ha# 
made ’em pay. It is discovered, now, that we 
never had h chance from the beginning. I sup- 
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pose, like myseli^” he added, gett^ up. “i you are, I have seen your gamefromthebegin- 
never had a chance from the beginning.” Hing. I know what you are staying here and 

“Plenty, sir,” said Mrs. Tilney, "if you had coming here for, with such benevolent and 
used them properly. I am disgusted.” sympathisii^ looks. I suppose you want to 

“ Wen,” he said, with a dismal ruefulness^ ”1 make capital, as ycA do out of the Funds, with 
suppose I must weather on somehow. Begin this grand pity and generosity. An exccUeht 
again,.perhaps. There’s nothing wonderful in it, dodge. This suit of mine has fallen in capitally, 
after all. It has happened to plenty more before I suppose, with your plans. But look here, Mr. 
my time. But now leave it. I don’t want to Tillotson the banker,” be added, raising his 
talk of it anymore. What’s been doing P What’s voice, “I may have to go away,€ suppose— 
been going on?” somewhere—I don’t care where. But I shall be 

No one answered him, and he looked from watching you wherever I am. You are countmg 
one to the other with a poor affectation of on my being beaten in this. But 1 give you 
being at bis case, which Mr. Tillotson felt pity warning. If I am, some one shall suffer! I 
for. not a man to stand these tricks, and I giue 

"You must cheer up, Mr. Iloss,” he said, you notice- ” 

good naturedly, and going up to him. “It may There was a rustle of a dress close beside 
not be so bad as reported. Things may turn out them, and there was a sweet voice too. “Ob, for 
better. Don’t be oast down.” shame! for shame!” it said. “ I could not believe 

Mr. Ross looked at him from bis foot np to this of you! 1 begin to think you are unworthy 
his head. of all pity, kindness, generosity. Mr. Tillotson, 

" Have you seen the letter that came fo me to- say no more to him. I am grieved, I am shocked, 
night ? No, I should say not,” he said, with a that your goodness should have exposed you to 
sneer. Rut lie checked himself, and added, in a this; but I bad thought that this—^this aum — 
softer tone,' “ No, the thing is abotit as bjid and bad sme feeling in him. But 1 begin now to 
as settled as it can be.” • see what he is.” 

Then Ada spoke, in a low voice. “ It may be He looked from one to the other with a look 
as Mr. Tillotson says. We must all hope for the of impatient fury. “So this is what you are 
best. Don’t be cast down—William. It’s beginning to think ?” he said. “ I don’t care 
not so great a blow, after all.” And she came who tlu'nks that I have feeling or not. I want 
up to him with a soft imploring look. no compliments in that way as to thinking well 

“ Why don’t you say. While there’s Life there’s or ill of me. You are both in a charming part- 
Ilope, or some other amiable platitude? Good uersliip. Not tliat I mind, indeed. Goodnight 
gracious! What are you all looking at me in to you bath.” 

this way for? Is a man that has got a letter The feeling in his listeners was, that this was 

such a wonder ? Y'on are all delightful com- mere insanity—his eyes were so wiki—and tliat 
forters. I’ll not stay here any longer. I’ll go common shape of insanity that comes from a 
back to the mess.” And he rose up in a rage, furious struggle of such passions as contempt, 
and walked hastily out. disappointment, rage, and pride. 

Mr. Tillotson followed him. “ Excuse me The eyes of the golden-haired girl were flash- 
for one moment,” he said. “Look here, Mr. ing, her checks glowing. “1 though f,” she said, 
Ross. I fear you do not understand, but 1 itean bitterly, “ that under all that rudeness and 
you well—I do indeed. If I can be of any sor- roughness there was a kindness and natural 
vice in this misfortune, I hope you w^Il only generosity. But he has undeceived me now. I 
show me Ihe way. Recollect, you h^vc some have tried,” she continued, in a voice that still 
claim on me for an unfortunate mistake 1 fell trembled a little, “ to liope the best, and do 
into.” ' what little I could by my poor words to save 

For a moment there was a softened expression him from himself. But it is useless now. Let 
in Ross’s face, but only for a m^ent. This was him go.” 

an unlucky allusion. There waA a cold stiff iron It was scarcely surprising that Mr. Tiilotson’s 
bar of pride that ran through his frame from his cold cheeks should have found colour at these 
head to his heek words, or that he have felt a thrill of, 

“You are very good,” he said, coldly. “But something like pleasure.* Thou she seemed to 
I want no assistance. I have remarked, since recollect herself, fell into a sort of confusion, 
you came herej you have been kind enough to be and fled away up-staii-s. 
making me these sort of offers. What interest, When he came back to the drawing-room, he 
might I ask, have you got<n me ? Is it for my found* the family still excited, 

own pure merits? I have not beeft in the world “It is one satisfaction,” said Mrs. Tilney, 

so short a time as to believe thaf. And as for decidedly, “ wc can have done with him now. 

what you allude to about-” dThere is no further excuse for ovir putting up 

“W’ell, I don’t care telliug^ou,” said the wjth his airs. 1 declare,” she continued, with 
other, eagerly, “ that it is for thees^e of miother, her favourite motion of raslliag her dress angrily, 
who I ban see is a little interested in you.” “ all I have endured from him, his insolence, aiid 
" Ah, 1 thouig^t so. Now wb have it. Then \/ant of respect, £com the fear of hurting his 
let me tell you, Mr; Tillotsoa, great banker as seusitiveimss. A person of wy age considting a 
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young inaa’s Imnumiiis is ratte a ilew tliiBg. 
Ho shall not ootoe tore any moW!. Indo6d, I 
suppose he wifl have »a«ghL lio do to ieep him¬ 
self iirom want, t aSa s^,’* she continued, 
trying to pat up tfee uaiile, oalynowil fitted with 
dfficulty, and seemed made for another mouth, 
“Mr. lilloti&ffin, udio was considerate and kind 
towards'haft all through, must liavo seen What a 
thankleasB, ungracious person he was. Not one 
of the ghflsj^* continued hhe, “ liked him; and as 
forthat child, Ada—to whom he had some dis- 
Idce—;! know A will be glad to be free from his 
tyranny.*’ 

' THE HUMOURS OE HAVANA. 

The morning, yon may be sure, did not find 
mo a sluggard on my couch in thc_ saloon. 
Never rose a lark, or a kudscaiie-paiiiter on 
his first sketching-tottr in Wales, with more 
alacrity than did I from the stemn-packet’s 
sembhy velvet sofa. Early bird as 1 was, tlierc 
had' been even lighter sleepm; and the sliij), 
above and below, was Ml ot joyous life. During 
the few hours of darkness, too, tliat process of 
transfomation I lately spoke of had been making 
rapid progress. I hM hdlen to sleep, it is trac, 
in Spanish waters, but in Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
pany, but I woke up on board a caravel be¬ 
longing to the Spanish Armada. The grave, 
sonorous, and dignified Castilian—^noblest and 
most Romanesque of tongues—resouuded on 
every side; and altliough thd day wanted seve¬ 
ral hours of breakfast-time, the blue filmy fumes 
of the cigaritqs were floating about the cdliin 
like aromatic gossamer. The consumption of 
chocolate was immense. Only yesterday wo 
h'otl been content with au early morning cup of 
coffee; but chocolate is the sole recognised 
Spanish desayuno; nor, willi a glass of cold 
water and a cigarito afterwards, does it make 
ou so very bilious. Or is it that your liver 
ecomes, on your entrance into these torrid 
climes, so utterly disorganised, that nothing 
can make you wore bilious, save the yellowfevcr, 
which kills you ? “ If in doubt, take a drink,” 
says the American proverb. You had better 

f ive chocolate the benefit of the doubt, and 
rink that; for, although made so thick that a 
spoon will well-nigh stand upright in the cup, 
it is Oflfiosf delicioms and refreshing beverage. 
I noticed, too, that several of our transatlantic 
fellow-passengers, in uomfdbnent to the climate 
and the Spanish'flag, had substituted chocolate 
for them habitual “ morning glory,” or cock¬ 
tail ; in fact, one gentleman, used to these lati¬ 
tudes, informed me that he had “swore off” 
alcohol altogetfier, imtfl when returning from 
. New Orleans, whither he was bound, he should 
be uoriiiof Oape ISorida ^am; “and then,” 
he concluded, “ I guess I will cliange my brcathj 
Hcminate iny p’ison,”—a prud^ resolue, 
aaM flne that Englishraen as well as Amjaicans 
would do well to imitate in the tropics. Yellow 
Jack is a bitter ffoe, and swamp ffever a fetS:- 
fiCme but 1 will back OM Rye and 


brandy-qiawnce to sweep off more Angb-Baions 
in a week, than the vomito ot the fever will dd 
in a month. 

Tables and chairs covered wilb oranges—- 
come Irora none could tdl q^oisefly where; 
buitit seems to rain oranges im Havana—'and' 
tile presence of staidry offimais in sait^ of white 
linen or faint Mue stripe, with 'huge Banama 
hats, helped to complete the ideacf transfor¬ 
mation. Are you aware of the beauties of a 
Panama hatF It is of fine straw—straw so 
fine and so exquisitely plaited, that it appears 
to be of one united glossy natirre. It is as 
soft as silk, und as strong as chain-mail, and 
as elastic as caoutchouc. If you are caught in 
a shower of rain, and your Panama gets wet 
throng]), you have only to wring it out as 
though it were a towm, and hang it on your 
walking-stick to dry, and in a quarter of an 
hour it will have regained its piistine sliape. 
The 8])aniards decltirc that a Panama is sliot- 
prooF, and an infallible protection against .sun¬ 
stroke; but of these assertions I have my 
doubts. The life of a Panama hat may be 
measured by that of a ravai. It is supposed 
never to wear out. At all events, there is a 
cunning hatter in Nc\v York, who, for ten dol- 
I lar.s, will imdcitake to return to yon, as good 
ns new, a Panama which is twenty years old, 
and has been in the wars, and sliipwrccked, and 
thromi into a lime-kiln, a tan-pit, and a bucket 
of tar. This [leerless hat is not to be pur¬ 
chased at a mean jirice. It is the dearest head- 
gear miirinfactured. Indian maidens have in¬ 
toned wliole cantos of Indian epics vrliile they 
plaited and sewed together those minute circles 
of straw. A good Panama will stand you la 
li’OTn fifty to seventy-five pesos de oro—froin 
ten to lil'teen pounds sterling. 

And now, on tin's first of tropical mornings, 
did tlio steamer’s state-rooms give up their 
Kcmi-dead. Whole families of Sofioras and 
SeRoritas made their appearance in shiny black 
and pink silks, and low mantillas, and pink 
stockings, and white satin shoes, and colossal 
fans, itady for any amount of flirtation, sexa- 
natlo-hcariiig, and hull-tight witnessing. 'Vl^hcre 
had those Sciioras and Welioritas been for the 
last five days? On their backs, I trow, in 
their bertlis, imrcaching piteously wheu the 
steamer pitch moamng dismafiy when she 
rolled; imbibing chloroform, cognac, tea and 
other nostrums agabst sea-sickness, and calling 
njvon many saints. Our Lady de los Remedios 
might be the best to invoke under such circum¬ 
stances, perchance. 

There is an immense^ stout old lady in 
violet-coloured satin, with a baok'Comb as 
high as the horn ch' (^en Ph&ppa in old 
illuminations,'^ a bumt'sieima oounwnraee, a 
cavalry recruit’s moustimhe, a bright green 
umbrella, and an oaken ca^ct ^Efiasped witli 
brass under oms arm. This is the 4d lady, 

I apprelmnd^ to whom -Ishe stewardess used 
to take in such tremeadons rations ’of stewed 
beefste.T.kj fried-bananas, and bedtied ale every 
day atdinner'time. aufferad irifftdly. Her 
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cries for Cen^em Inglesa were incessant. She 
was trouhted in W mind one afternoon, 
when w-e had a chopping sea on, and sent 
for one of the Sisters of Charity j but I am 
sorry to say that nurse and patient did not 
agree, and that the,good sister was speedily! 
dismissed with tinhandsome epithets. Sister: 
Egyptiaca being of Irish extraction, fresh from! 
an 'orphimj^e m New York,—^whence she was | 
going, good littie creature, in perfect peace and 
contentment, to risk her life in the fever-baled 
wards of a New Orleans hospital—and speak¬ 
ing nothing but English, and the old 1^ only 
takin g Spanish, may have bad something to do 
with their misunderstanding. However, the old 
lady is aU right now. She is very voluble; she 
has given the steward a golden ducat; and 
he has kindled a match for her, and she has | 
begun to smoke a cigarette. It is reported 
that the oaken casket witii the brass clasps 
is full of diamonds. Tllb stewardess says, 
she always kept it under her pillow daring 
tlie voyage. Slio looks a rich old hidy; com¬ 
fortably quilted with ounces, moidores, and 
pieces of eiglit. I connect, her pi my mind 
with a huge sugar estate and tcemmg gangs of 
negroes. I would rather ^je her overseer than 
Jier slave, I think. 

It is worthy of remark, as anollior element in 
the trtmsforraation we have undergone, that our 
talk is now all of a mebtUie coinage. Five 
days ago, nobody bad anytliing Init greenbacks. 
The stewards won’t look at greenbacks now. 
Five days ago, the passenger who had hoarded 
a silver dollar was quite a lion; he who had an 
English sovereign hanging to his watch-chain 
vm made much of; and one thin, dry New 
Englander, who was absolutely the owner of an 
American gold double eagle—the handsomest | 
com in the world—kept it in a wash-ler»ther 
cose, like a watch, would only exhibit it on ^ 
pressing solicitation, and, I am led to infer, made 
rather a good thing of it by taking the pifcifnis" 
piece forward, and allowing the liands to smell 
it at five cents apiece. But what cared wc for 
paper money now ? Piles of gold »tfddeuly 
made their appearance. Little hills for stimu¬ 
lants were paid in five-dollar nieces hearing the 
effigy of Isabella Sepinda. For the first time 
in. my life I saw that nuniismj^tic parallel to 
Brohdingnag and Lilhpat—to dignity and im¬ 
pudence—the gold dollar, winch is aliout the 
size of an English sfiver pennv, and the gold 
doubloon, or ounce, which, to tiie dazed and de¬ 
lighted eye etf the possessor, looks as large as one 
of King Oeesus’sohariot-wlieels, but is m reality 
about the diameter ®f a crown-piece, and is 
worth’three poands ten shyiings sterling. They | 
sav Havana is the deareSt city in the world; 
and J eanaot l^p thinking that%e costliness 
of living these is mostiiy due to the fact of the 
ounce bci^fhcld to many intents and purposes 
the finandm unit. It is tire C^ole sovereign. 
If you staj at a friead’s oonatj^-house and ms 
hody-servm^ has aalutod you, you give the man 
an ounce; ff youbet on « cock-fight, you ibet an 
ounce; if a tOTreador has won your appnsbidiion. 


you send him an ounce; if the prirna donna at 
the Tacon takes a henefil, you purchase a stajji 
and pay on ounce—or as many ounces as your 
admiration for the prirna donna prompts you to 
disburse. A wk)k*lottcry-ticket -an intimrOi 
as it is mlled—costs an ounce. If you hire a 
cafeehe and two horses for (he day, tlie driver 
Very coolly demands an ounce for his fare: in 
short, I should imagine that the only wild 
animal in Cuba must be the oun^. “ 1 call 
that n)an a gentleman,” I once heard a German 
settler in Havana remark, “ w'ho can afford to 
lose at montd or tressilio, every day of his life, 
four or live ounces.” Four or five onuces! 
Ingots and goldbeaters’ hammers! to what a 
Tom Tiddler’s ground had I come ! * 

1 went on deck, where everything was noise, 
bustle, and trausfo.rmation, and where they 
seeincd already to be taking in oranges, bananas, 
anti cocoa-nuis, as a reltirn cargo. The skipjier 
only remained uniransfonned. He wore the 
same fiufly wliite hat, the same long-skirted 
bottle-green coat with the samcblae-blaek velvet 
collitr, and the same shepherd’s-plaid trousers 
iu which he liacl loomed imposingly ou the 
padtllc-britlge of his ship, foot of ])ier Numlicr 
Solnclhing, New York city, five days since. 
He had a heart of oak, this skipper of ours, and 
T believe was an excellent seaman and navigator; 
but ,f conid never divest myself of the impression 
that he had been concerned in dry goods, or 
even a wooden mummy lactoiy, before he had 
taken to going down to (he sea in ships. He 
had made, I dare say. fifty trips to Cuba, but he 
couldn’t speak Spanisli yet. He ]>i-cssed the 
doctor into bis service, to act as interpreter in 
a sligldMlispnte with the health officer. “ Ain’t 
posted up in his lingo,” he umiffccfcdly re¬ 
marked. 

I looked over the side, and drank in a spec¬ 
tacle the most gloriously i)iclurcsrpie I had ever 
beheld. 1 have travelled a good dejil; hot 
(lierc arc many spots, even on the map of Europe, 
which to me are St ill terra incognita. 1 have 
never been to Naples; 1 have never been in 
Old Spain. Looking out upon the crowded 
port of Havaiui, 1 '^vas remimicd irresistibly of 
the market-scene in Miasaniello—the Morro 
Castle doing duty for Vesuvius. We were close 
upon a quiiy swarmed with sunburnt varlcts iu 
red nightcaps, in striped nightcJips, in broad 
flapping straw hats, and some with sSkfU ker¬ 
chiefs of gay colours twisted round their heads. 
Nearly all wore gaudy sanies round their hdns. 
They were barc-arnved and hare-legged: their 
shirts were 0 {>eu at the breast,, and, if they had 
jackets, lho.se garments htuig loose upon their 
shoulders, or with the sleeves tied in a knot 
before them. Dark elf lo(As, black glittering 
eyes, earrings, and little, danglpig crosses%)una 
the neck; baskets of fish, and Imsk^s of fruit, 
♦rates of crockciy, coops of poultry; cries of 
gr/itvdaticm, welcomA derisioEs defiance, quarrels 
never ending in Mows, ^^eireral hubbub and 
confusion; and ovw all sthehot, hot sun and the 
cibudless vault of blue. 

But the marketiscenie in Mastmidlo soon 
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faded away to iiothin^ess. Havana begaa to 
assert its own individti^t^, I aaW a town 
wliosc houses were paiated in ail tdie cdours of 
the rainbow. I saW long of grey and 
crumbling bastionsj and ourtaMo and ravelins 
built in old time by jealous Spanish vicerOTS, and 
which, I learned, not without pleasure, General 
Dulce, the ^en Captain-General, was begiimmg 
to demolish, to give the peut-up city of Havana 
elboWftoom, From all these bastions and rave¬ 
lins mobimg dnuns and trumpets of the 
garfison were braying and rub-a-dubbiug at the 
most alarming rate. The port seemed as full 
of shipping as the Pool of London, and what 
scant sTiow of blue water there was to spare 
was packed close as Cowes harbour at a re¬ 
gatta with the shore-boats. Pretty little skiffs 
they arc, with a lateen sail, often decorated 
with a portrait, en pied^ of San Cristobal, the 
patron saint of Havana, and with a gaily striped 
awning aft. From where we lay was a good 
twenty minutes’ row or sail to the custom-house. 
Were the Americans to gain possession of 
Cuba—a consummation which.for many reasons, 
is most devoutly to be wished, for they would 
be bound to commence their occupation by the 
abolition of slaveiy—they would have twenty 
piers built in the inner port in less than six 
months, and the passenger steamers would 
come quietly up to the pier-foot aud discharge 
their passengers on the wharves without any 
boats at all; but tins is not the Spanish way j 
of, doing business. “ Mastana,” they would 
answer, were this necessary reform pressed 
on their attention. The authorities are of 
opinion that the harbour boatmen have a riglit 
to live as well as other folks, so you are not 
allowed to proceed from your ship to the shore 
without the intermediary of a boatman, to whom 
you pay a dollar, and as much more as he can 
wgne you out of, lie never threatens, never is 
rude: nis endeavours to ohtab an additional 
four and twopence cannot even be called beg¬ 
ging. He puts the case to you as one between 
man and man; he appeals to your sense of jus¬ 
tice, vour self-respect, your honour. You are a 
cabaUero; he is a caballero. This—here he rests 
on his oars a moment, or objurgates Pope, his 
assistant, who is putting on too much sail—will 
at once lead you to accede to his demand. The 
name of the boat which conveyed, me to shore 
on this.said «noming was La Ilectitud. The 
boatman was a most unconscionable rogue; 
but there was somethin ir%the calm assumption 
of dignity in the name on the stem, which drew 
the dollars from us as though we hod been 
two-years children. I am reminded that when I 
use the first person singular, I might with 
greater propriety use the plural; for in tliis trip 
to HalSina I made one in a party of three. I 


I epjoyed to the M all the humours of Havansj, 
and with one of whom 1 was destined to travel 
46, a stranger and more distant land, which, 
In process of time, I purpose to discourse 
But, jBS these traveUing-oompaoious happen to 


be alive and merry—as they will probably read 
these papers, and as one in the Old and the 
other m the New World is as wdl known as 
Charing Cross—I feel thatit wcml4 be imperti¬ 
nent to drag them into a rambling aud fantastic 
narration, lull of perverse <»nceits and most 
egregious fancies; and I hesitate, too, to veil 
them under thin pseudonyms * or provoking 
dashes. Let me, &en, the old Bwhler, be 
splely responsible for all I put my egotism to; 
and as for any other travellers, not my imme¬ 
diate companions, whom I may touch upon, 
do you SCT them dowu as mere hrain-wonns, 
absiracrious, aud creatures of the imagination. 
Do you know that I was once most savagely 
handled by the “Affectionate Heview” for 
having made an “unmanly attack” on the 
character of a lady, in depicting the airiest 
shadow in the world of a harmless spinster, 
by name Miss Wapps, with Whom I journeyed 
due north, as far as Kronstadt, ten years a^P 
To please critics of the affectionate school, all 
travellers should be blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
and should write their words in invisible ink, 
and publish ijhem in coal-cellars. 

I, then. Babbler, having, after many shouts, 
and with much loss of inward animal moisture, 
selected a boat from among upwards of fifty 
applicants, saw my luggage thereinto, and free 

f ratique havuig been granted Iw rtie officer of 
ealtli, was rowed to shore. I should not have 
minded that health-officer’s boat as a conveyance, 
but for the thought that people whose business 
is mainly with tfie quarantine and the lazaretto 
usually carry about with them the seeds of the 
cholera or the ycRow fever, aud die thereof. It 
was a most luxurious shallop, with an avraiug 
striped crimson and white, a rich carpet, and 
cushioned benches. The crimson and gold 
banner of Spain, with the crown on, floated at 
the stem; and under the awning the health 
officer lolled at his ease, clad in bright nankeen, 
a rc.^. cockade in his Panama, and smoking a 
very big paro. My passport, a document with 
a very big red sem, granted me by Mr. Arclii- 
bald, hfci Majesty’s consul at New York, had 
been left with th(i purser on board the steamer, 
and would duly be transferred to the Havana 
police authorities. The journey to the shore is 
very picturesque, though somewhat tedious. 
One man rows v^other attends to the sail; 
both arc smoking and occasionally squabble; 
and you, the passenger, are expected to steer. 
If you happen to be totally unacquainted with 
that art and mystery, the possibility of your 
running foul of other craft in the port is not a 
very remote one; and sometimeB, while the 
boatmen are quarrelliw or singing a little duet 
about “Juani-i-i-ta, la ffiii-i-i-quita r the boatlete 
you know thaf she has something to say for her¬ 
self, by heeling over and capsizing. But I believe 
>.no passenger m a shore-boat was evet known to 
be drowned before he had paid his fare.; and if 
you steer badly, the helmsman in the jext boat 
may be steering worse; and the two. negatives 
make an &|lrmative, saying “ yes ” to the ques¬ 
tion whether you are.to get safe to the custom. 
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There was ho obtaiinkg 
Altai’s. Intendiag visitors liaii writfei for thw 
! rooms a mo(ath or sk rpeeks to.Sid'vwaee; aiid 
I the tnansioa was aa Ml hf philiijsis as a Veatoor 
I lodginf-ho:uas.,; N«3Ct I teW the "I'oada de 
America*” a few stw^s off. There was some 
room ia. ihat liatel* irMch under the arcades 
of a orntoMhag <dd portal, oot unlike the Co vent 
Grarden Pi^as, with the aroma of all the 
oaiphs* leeks, and shallots of the ad- 
jouung market hanging about the staircase;—a 
despotism of garlic tempered hy tohaeoo-smoke. 
The landlady was a Gernu^ fair, fat, and 
twenty»five, and was basking in a rocking-chair, 
envying the smoke and the smell of onions with 
apparently intense gusto. The perfiane was 
almost like Fatherland. She had one huge 
apartment to let. It was not vacated yet; hut 
tlm ocoupwit, a French commercial traveller, 
who had seemingly Mt risen, and who was care¬ 
fully oiling and curling himself before a glass, 
most courteously permitted me to inspect the 
Tom. He was ^uite affable, indeed, and was 
good enough to inform me tliat a packet I saw 
l^g on a side-table contained some of the 

f enuiae Amaranthine soap of her Majesty Queen 
'ictoria, patented and gold-medalled' at the 
Universal Exhibitimi of 1855., and that lie was 
just then clearing through tlic custom-house 
eighteen cases of Bully’s Toilet Vinegar. Ere 
1 quitted Ins quarters, he likewise enounced the 
opinion that the island of Cuba muis un fichu 
pays, and that the landlady of the Fonda de 
America was a ndlgere. Heaven bless the 
Frenchman; wherever in the world’s weary 
journey you find him! He is always easy, 
sprightly, coniidentiai, and conversationd. 
Bless lum for his grinmees, his airy philosophy, 
his harnJess, naive vanity. Re is,” with the ex¬ 
ception (rf the Englishman, the host travelling 
comrade in the world; only, for an Euglislunau 
to &i>eak to a strainer to whom he has not been 
introduced, the stranger must he in the craanp- 
sta^ of the cholera morbus or on the point of 
having his brains blown out by robbers. Then, 
but then only, the Briton becomes own brother 
to tliC mn he doesn’t know. But the Frcncli- 
mmi,waits for no such crisis. 

There was room at the “America,” but not for 
all of me. You will bear in mind that I was in 
triplicatp j'and so raw was 1 then to Hispano- 
Araerican ws^es, that I imaghied that a traveller 
with money in ins pocket diad a right to a hed- 
‘ room to' himself. I had yet to learn that our 
English ward comrade is derived from three 
Spatusli words—“ camara a dos,” double-bedded 
lodgings. I took a baifch at the America, for the 
good of the house and my own (the oftener 
yon bhthe before eating, and the more seldom 
afterwards, in the tropics, the better it will be 
I for you); and then the dray, and I and theg 
negro, who was a spiteful old man, and had lost 
■ Ms tmaper fearfidly by this time, resumed our 

g n^mations. We tried, I think, at “ iios' 
)s AmigoV’ ’‘ Ua Beyna de Inglatcrra,’^ “La 
CoroBh EspaRa,’’ other hostelrics; but 
the answer in all (;f thm was “no rooai,” ol 


“not room enough-.” I was, for the nonce, M 
Sefior Ferguson, and imt fated to lodge any¬ 
wherej and the negto sitting side-sa&le on 
the. bullook began to ipt and swear in Bpasiish, 
like au iafuriatfid old cat. 

But to me the time was not all lost. Far 
from it. I had begun to study the humo^ts of 
Havana. The time had worn awf^y, it was ten 
o’clock, and the city had burst tibe fuB 
bl^e of tropical life. The Anglo-Ameiicmis 
rail at Havana, because the streets are so aar* 
row and so tortuous; but ah! from ten to four 
I'.M., how grateful you are to narrow devioiw 
lanes, in lieu of broad staadug thorowhtaros! 
You have the inestimable bfemng'of shade. 
Now and then you must take, perforce, a hot 
batli, and frizzle to. a wonmnt in the sunshine as 
you cress a plaza; or, turniBg a cenner, the sun, 
suddenly cspyiug you, cleverly refracts a ray at 
your head, wliich pierees your brain well-nigh as 
au arrew would, but you are soon in the shade 
again. The streets of Havana are perhaps as 
clean as those of most southern European 
towns. The principal sanitary inspectors are 
named Garlic*aiid Tobacco-smoke. They are at 
least determined to keep the other stenches 
down, 'i’he roadway is littered and untidy, but 
who should cotiiplain of litter eomposed mainly 
of orange-peel, the rinds of pinc-apples, cocoE 
nut shells, fragments of melons; aud exhausted 
Indian corn-cobs f I must go to Coveut-garden 
again for a comparison. Don’t you know tlmt 
delightful litter between the gr^d avenue and 
the Old Hummums—I mehn tiiat spot where the 
orauge-boxes are bursting, and the almonds ai'e 
tumbling out of their sjicks, and the Irish 
market-women sit in the June afternoon shell¬ 
ing peas. The scene is untidy, but grand. I 
always think of the Garden of Eden run to seed, 
in cduscipicncc of the gardener, Adam, having 
been turned away. 

There is bat a ridiculous ^ology for a foot- 
pavement in these streets. The average width 
of the trottoir certainly does not exceed twelve 
iuches. left is a kerbstone with nothing to curb. 
I have fimcied tins exiguity of path to be a de¬ 
liberate device oh" the part of the municipality 
to keep up the practice of politeness ia Havana, 
for of course, i|' you meet any one on the trot- 
toir proceeding a contrary oircctien to your 
own, you natural/ step into the kennel to allow 
him to pass. You don’t give him the wall, you 
give him the totality of the pavement.. This hTOo- 
thesis, I fear, however, is as fantastieal as that 
suggested, that the marowum of the streets in 
Havana is also due to premeditatfoii, ahd is de¬ 
signed to allow opposite neighbours to Hght 
their cigars from ei^ other’s weeds. Smante 
is the space between the houses, they preserve, 
ueveriheless, a tolerayy perpeudfoi^ elevation; 
whereas, in the town of Algiers, whksb in the 
narrowness of its thoroughfares closely ,resem¬ 
bles Havana, jth£ houses are bait on the lean-to 
principle., ihieh stoiy seems on thep brink of 
toppling over; and at the roofs, apposite homses 
jKaily Msh eiich other. I have heard that the 
Moorish arcMtecte adopted th& style of con- 
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struotion from aotioas of ecoao^. TSou see 
tW all but the very narrowest strip of sky mu»i 
be shut out, yor why Si The heavens above are 
for ten hoai» put (rf tne twmi^-four one biasing 
basin of burnished copper. The Cabans, how¬ 
ever, being weaMiy, can afford to leave a wider 
space bet^en thek houses; but while the sun 
shines they shut ihn out with vast awnings of 
parti-coloured stuffs. This aspect of Havana 
vrould delight the heart of an Edgington. The 
populous part of the city is one huge marquee. 

Ah! and how i^dy the shops- are. There 
are some as dark as the purser’s store-room in 
a cockpit. You enter them, not only to shop, but 
to bestow yourself in a rocking-chair, to nod and 
to take, it you please, forty wmk.s. The shop¬ 
keeper never dreams of disturbing you. He puts 
your nap in the bill; tliat is to say, he adds 
fifty per cent to the pi'ice of the articles you 
wish to TOrdhase. Of •course you beat him 
down. You bargain for everything in Havana 
mayor o minor, wholesale or cctaO. The 
apothecary who sells you a blue pill expects an 
amicable little tussle over the price. What 
matters ? It fills up the time, and, unless you are 
concerned in sugar or «ofibe, you are sure to 
have plenty of time hanging on your Jiands. 
“Arc there no beggars at your gate ? arc lliere 
no poor about your landi ?” the Poet Laurealc 
might indignantly ask. Well, tire jtoor are 
slaves, and are very fat and shiny, and seem- 
iugly well cared for (-which doe.s not in the least 
niilitate against .slavery being a stujiid, bluuder- 
ing, and accursed anachronism, of which the 
Spaniards themselves are heartily sick), and as 
for the beggars, I never saw any in Havana; 
and, had I met one, I sbonlci certainly not 
have presumed to offer him less than a golden 
dollar. 

The tradespeople seldom, if ever, put their 
names over their shop-fronts. Tliey adopt 
signs instead—not painted or plastic ones as 
the Americans and the Gei-mans do, but siinply 
-wi-itten inscriptions usually implying some 
ethical allusion. “La Rectitud,” our ^ friend 
of the boat, is much patronised by the mercers; 
but that tradesman m the Cstlle O’Reilly must 
have had queer ideas of rectitude when he 
charged me seventy-five dollar^for a dross pro¬ 
fessedly made of pina or pinetapple fibre, but 
which subsequently tumea oUt to be a silk 
grenadine from LyouSi not worth three guineas. 
Then you have “LaProbidad,” “La Integridad,’’ 
“La Buena “La Consciencia”—all special 

favourites -with the geuRemen of the narrow 
-width and cU wand. Their signs are very pretty, 
but methinks they do profess too raucJi. Sonm 
are simply arrogant, " Todos mi elogian ”— 
1 am praised by everybody; ‘^Mi famo per 
rOrbo -vaela”—stay feme is universal': these are 
over the cigar-shops. The photographer has a 
flourish about “M Sol do Madrid” and “El 


Aud now, if you 
my-needle thorough 
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n(k one ol Hfem a third 


Sol do Madrid ” and “ E] 


and I never could tefiain from laugliing at the 
motto adopted by the propiaetor of % .shop for 
the sale of lucifer matrihes—^'‘ La Explosion.” 


and semitones stealmg through the diaphanous 
awnings overhead, with here and there a pod, 
a splash, an “ explosion,” of positive light and 
colour—where the sun has found a joint in the 
armour of awning and made gjay -with his 
diamond dart; picture these lanes thronged 
from morning till night with sallow Spanish 
Creoles, in white linen and Panamas, and negroes 
and negresses gaudy, gaping, and grimiing.^c- 
cordhig to the wont of our African brothers 
and sisters. Now and then a slouch-hatftsd, 
black-cassocked piiest, now and then a demure 
Jesuit Pathcr; many soldiers in suits of “sur- 
sucker,” a matcrjal resembling thin bed-ticking, 
.straw hats, and red cockades; many itinerant 
vendors of oranges, lemonade, sugar-plums, aud 
cigars, for though every third shop is a tobac¬ 
conist’s, there is a lively trade in cigars done in 
the streets. The narrowness of the foot-pave¬ 
ment affects you little. You may walk in the 
roadway without inconvenience. ‘There is no¬ 
thing to nm over you save the bullock-drays, 
whose rate of speed rarely exceeds a mile an 
hour, and the pack-mules, which are so laden 
witti fresh-cut Indian corn-stalks for fodder 
that only their noses aud the tips of their tails 
.are visible beneath their burdens, and they look 
like iiuimated hayrick.s, and the volantes, -which 
arc so light and springy that they would scarcely 
crush the legs of a fly if their wheels passed over 
him. 

I confess that these several and sundry 
humours of Havana v\ ere, when first I viewed 
them, subordinated to my intense desire to find 
an inn in which I could take mine ease; aud I 
was on the point of desiring the old negro 
(who was frantic witli rage by this time) to 
turn his bullock’s head to the city gates and 
jouniev towards Legrand’s, when the odour of 
a decidedly lirst-rate cuisine attracted me, and 
ultimately induced me to put up at an inn in the 
Gallo del Obispo. To tell the truth, I wanted 
my breakfast, desperately. 


THE LAY OF THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

And soon * 

Those ugly hurao.ii. shapes and visages, 

Of which 1 spoke as having wrought me psln^ 
Past Hosting in Ihf airfauid fading still 
Into the winds .... 

Premethttu tTn&oond 

Am. in a gay and gomllie ship 
There sail'd away to sea, 

BeAieaUt a blue and golden aky, 

A gentle companie; 

Old men and young, and maidens, too, 

As fairo, as faire could be. 

High, high in air, exceeding Mre, 

A golden sky did glance 
With limpid eye upon the waves, 

That merrilie did dance: 

And the white foam stream’d behind tike ship 
O’er this ooeaa's vast ex||Baae. 







Anear, arcmnd, the glad honna 
Careering o'er the sea; 

The foaming oresU hSg^ *^4 beads, 
Proud of their libfflr^; © 

And each white tipi ioedtM like a atone 
In A oemetery. 

Ah mel they were a gallant crew 
Aa faire as faire could be; 

Aa brave md bold as ne’er was told 
, Of a got^ie oompanie; 

And the ship sped on beneath the sun 
To the Sonnd of minstrelsie. 

And now the sun had climb’d the sky 
Bight straight above their mast, 

^nd looked down like God’s own eye 
On the ship that sailbd fast; 

And on 4te deck nl) look’d, and saw 
No shadow it did cast. ’ 

The day wax’d old, the evening camo 
Out of the eastern skies, 

And in the West a ruby dame 
Shorie oVr their charmdd eyes; 

And broad and bright, a glorious sight, 

The moon did softly rise. 

Out of the East.and with the night 
The moon did softly steal; 

Calm grew the breeze, and straightwaj’ then 
The companie did kneel; 

And as they knelt, with gentle tone 
The vesper-bell did pe^. 

And then there rose from sea to sky 
In loud, harmonious swell, 

The sounds of tender melody 
An .^amest prayer can tell; 

And through the cry was heard to sigh 
The holy vesper-bell. 

And on the ship there fell a calm, 

Her sails fiapt to and fro; 

And sweetly slept that goodlle ship 
Beneath the pioonshine glow ; 

And the waves they sang a quiet tune 
As they journey’d to and fro. 

0 Christ 1 it is a blessed sight 
To see beneath the sky. 

Hush’d by the waves, hush’d by the moon 
A ship sleep peacefully; 

Whiles all around .steals up the sound 
Ota gentle melody. 

A mother singing to her child 
Dormi’hl(ihdide', 

The mavis’ note that sweet doth float 
Throngh shady greepwoijtl tree, 

Is not so exquisite, I ween, 

As an ocean’s melody. 

The sounds of psalraodio have ceased, 

No more to overwhelm. 

The gentle murmur of the waves 
Tlmt chase the ocean realm ; 

But One alone remains awoke,. 

A^d he is at the helm. 

He gazeth on the crystal shield 
;Bmparadising night; 

Lo and behold! his brow is cold 
WkM doth him so affright ? 

He gazeth on the quiet tide, 

And bis Mir it s^nds upright. 


Slow rising from the Sapphire flood; 

The taper masts, 1 ween, 

Of a ghostly ship rose )>j> and shone 
Bright in the pale moon^ibeen; 

And they rose and rose from that sapphire good, 
Hush’d in a sleep serene. 

Slowly they rose, and as th^ mount 
Into the moonlit air. 

The helmsman saw the masts and spars 
Of a.Fhantom yessel there; 

And 03 they clomb the helmsman gazed 
With a dull and leaden stare. 

The lazy stars that shone on high 
Gleam’d redly through dim space; 

And the bloody moon stood in the sky. 

Showing her awful face; 

And the helmsman 'gainst the quivering heavens. 
These phantom masts did trace. 

The helmsman shoo^r*the blood forsook 
His heart, and to his head 

It rush’d with might, and dimm’4 his sight 
In a canopy of red; 

And drops of agony his brow 
In big roqnd drops did shed. 

And ever mounting rqje the hull, 

Its decks exposed to Adew; 

And the helmsman gazed with pale affright 
At a diabolic crew: 

At skeleton forms that did compose 
This diabolic crew. 

Around each head there shone a flame 
As plays upon the tomb; 

And it shone most horribly distinct 
la the tremulous moonlit gloom; 

It shone like the ray that clouds send forth 
From their deep horrific womb. 

0 dread and woful suffering! 

0 mortal agony 1 

To see an hideous sight, yet know 
Not what that sight may be! 

To stand and quako and fear and shake 
Before dead companie I 

To gaze upon the spectral dead 
IVitiikcold and livid cheek, 

Whiles in thine e^o the pale moonshine 
Glows drowsily and bleak, 

And watch the spectres’ grinning moutba 
With lips that never speak! 

ft 

Ah me! that iA|honld e’er have been 1 
For, pacing to and fro, 

A horrible form was there, I ween, 

Palo in the moonshine ^ow; 

A form that look’d an it had been 
Bleach’d in the Land of Snow. 

Its fleshless skull with eyeless holes 
Wagg’d fearfully about; 

And at the ears and kt the mouth 
Foul things crept in and out; 

And the lifeless limbs on this lifeless form 
Moved restlessly about 

The helmsman’!,gaze in the red moon’s blaze 
Wax’d fairt and cold and dim; 

He watch’d the sight by the bloody Hg^t, 

But could not move a limb; 

And his lirow grew cqld as the earthy mould— 

0 Jesu, pity him 1 
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All noiselusly these skeletons 
Stood leaning n*er the side, 

Watcbing»the flames aioiind their heads 
That slowly hy did glide! 

Watehiiig the phosphorescent glare 
ITiat slowly :hy did glide. 

And ever mounting in the air, 

The ghostly ship did rise; 

And the helnmnan saw the wondrous thing 
Climbing the leaden skies, 

Saw the dull glare in the midnight air 
Of those pho8ph«>res<»nt eyes. 

Higher and higher the blue flames flew, 

Upwards the phantoms spread. 

Until they mingled with the stars 
That shone above their head; 

But the helmsman saw not, for his eyes 
Were fixed, and he was—dead! 

Then thrilled around an aw|al sound, 

A fierce, unearthly cry; 

It thrill’d around with an hideous sound, 

And awoke the companie. 

They leapt from their trance, and threw a glance 
At the pallid heavens on high. 

The moon was waxing faint and pale. 

The East was growing bright, 

And the rosy flash of morning’s blush, 

Beam'd down its dewy light; 

But the stricken form of the helmsman lay 
Dead to their wondering sight! 


COURT, BALL, POWDER, AND 
EVENING. 

Lately, while looking in at the pret^, sweet¬ 
smelling things in the window of Mr. Truefitt’s 
shop, my eye (which had for some time been 
suggesting to my palate that a dish of shaving 
lather was trifle, and some cakes of pink soap 
were Neapolitan ice creams) fell upon the’’fol¬ 
lowing bUl: 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 

BRITISH 

HAIRDRESSERS’ ACADEMY. 
(Here a list of the Presifleuts.) 

The Committee beg to announce that they will hold 

A GRAND SOiR|lE 
At the above Rooms} 

On Tuesday, January 28rd, 1868, at Half-past 
Eight o’dock precisely, 

When the members of the Academy 
WELL MESS A LARGE NUMBER OF LADIES 
n* 

Court, Ball, Powder, and Evening Head-dresses. 
At Ten o’clock, 

A GRAND -BALL 

Will take place, to commemorate the 8)>ening of the 
BRITISH HAIRDBESSERS’ ACADEMY. 

Was it a joke, one of those elaborate pieces 
of facetionsness, which Mople with more money 
than wit aae, in these &«tioTis &ifs, too much 
disposed to perpetrate P No! surely Mr. True- 
, fitt would not joke, on so serious a subject. It 
was not a joke. There, among shaving trifle 


and the abluent ice creams, lay sevwEl ps«kets of 
tickets, reserved and unreserved, dpubln and 
single,' duly marked with the prifflBS, which 
were; gentleman’s ^ve shillings, lady’s tiiree 
pd sixpence, admitting to ball and soirde, and 
including refreshments and supper. Thinking 
that I had never known so much entertmnmeut 
both for the mind and the body, offered at so 
low a charge, I entered lie shop and bought a 
ticket, making at the same time thJf memoran¬ 
dum in my diary : “ 23rd January, engaged for 
the grand soiree and hall of the British Hair¬ 
dressers’ Academy.” 

At the appointed time I presented myself and 
my ticket at the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
passing through a throng of the Academicians 
and their wives and daughters, all in even¬ 
ing dress, I entered the grand salon. I 
had seen some odd sights in the Rooms of 
Hanover-square. The last time I had visited 
them, the apartment was occupied by a “ struc¬ 
ture” in which two mountebanks bound and 
unbound themselves with cords, thrummed 
nigger tunes on banjo and tambourine, and 
called their absurd penormance a manifestation 
of the spirits. The structure was a strange thing 
enough; but the sight which now presented 
itself was stranger stul. The centre of the large 
room was occupied by a long row of tables 
spread with a white cloth, as if for dinner; 
only instead of plates, the festive board was set 
out with oval hand-glasses. The knives and 
forks were hair-pins. 

If, not knowing what was about to take place, 
you had been asked to guess the nature of the 
entertainment, you would probably have guessed 
a Feast of Winkles. When, presently, the 
Academicians trooped into the room in a pro¬ 
cession, each one liaving on his arm a young 
lady with dishevelled hair, your thoughts would 
probably have wandered "from winMes to th4 
wild suspicion that there was gome to be a 
wholesale execution of maids, unjustly doomed 
through the larcenous propensities of magpies. 
Or was it to he a coiMetitioii in madness for the 
appointiuent of an efficient Ophelia to a Temple 
of the Drama? 

Tlic Academicians hand the dishevelled ladies 
to their seats, each Academician standing re- 
roectfully behind his particular lady’s chair. 
There is a short pause, as if for grafift; but the 
signal that is waited for is a wave of the chair¬ 
man’s b&ton, which ^ a comb. When you 
more than half expect that each writer will 
hand his lady a plate of soup, each writer, as if 
he had purposely arranged to beguile and asto¬ 
nish yon, seizes his lady by the baqk_hair. The 
simult^eous seizing of forty beautiful females 
(in white frocks, with their back hair down— 
consequently in distress) by the back hair is 
qjmost too much for your chivalrous feclbgs, 
and you can scarcely resist the impulse to rush 
upon the scene, hitoli up your trousers, draw 
your cutlaSs, and bid the land sharks avast! 
But the next moment you perceive that it is 
only "in the way of kmdhess” that hands are 
laid upon the back hrir of lovely females j 
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aud tbo mile aad .delieaie skSi ^ titoiie hands; 
proves i®eir oiRnftr8iw,b#w<pl!hysame; 

of Bmtisk IMnhsesi^, V 

There ai«n ahewii' &ity .^emak heads <imderrl 
operatitm; o£ them. iRho eaxmot find 

room at the farbcipal hoasd, taking their | 
meal ol dresaiitg: at. a side-taUe. No two heads! 
are to be dreased aJikej birt each operator 
is ifkm to: Mow his owa fancy. There are all 
sht^ea of %ea(k, all colours of hair. Some 
ladma have a prafirsion of rich glossy loc^ j 
others have scarcely any. The latter, 1 notice, 
are frizzed (with Jiair-pins, not with hot de¬ 
structive tongs), and by this process a very little 
hair is irmde to look a great deal of liair. One 
head is dressed in the feshioa of Queen Anne’s 
tkys, the hair being prilled up over a cushion, 
anil powdered with flour;'another is mrang^d 
iu lateral bandeauK, and powdered with glitter¬ 
ing pearl; a third is frizzed, decked with sprigs, 
aud powdered with gold, lender is a black- 
eyed, cherry-cheeked damsel, being arrayed as 
a bride, with orange-flowers and a long white 
veil. She acts the character to tlie life, blushes 
deeply, and keeps her eves fixed on her white 
satiii shoes. If it were half-past eleven a.m. 
instead of half-])ast eight p.m., the bachelor spec¬ 
tator might feel tempted to take her by the hand, 
and lead her across the square to St. George’s, 
on the chiince of finding a stray clergyman at the 
altar to perform the service ofinaiid. A thought 
comes into my head, that it must bo very tan¬ 
talising to that young lady to be dressed thus, 
like a bride, and find that nobody is coming to 
mairy her. And when the happy day does 
arrive, will she not bo -rtsed to the sensation ? 
Tliink what a disappointment it might be to the 
bridegroom to seebis bride taking it cooUy, ex- 
hilnting no agitation, omitting perhaps to blush; 
in fact, conducting herself generally like an ex¬ 
perienced widow. 

Moving onwards towards the other end of 
the table, we pass in review a great variety 
of styles of hair-dressing—^some exceedingly 
simple, others most elaborate. Here is a little 
Queen of Night, with golden stars twinkling in 
her raven hair; here a stately lady with mara¬ 
bout feathers, another with a white muslin scarf 
interwoven with her locks, others witii twigs of 
coral and coins rind dingle-dangles. I observe 
now that the Academicians are racing. When 
the President waved liis comb, that was the 
signal to. start “The;^re off, they’re oi—- 
they’re round the dBriim*! There {hey go— 
there thw go!” and Mr; Carter, the presi¬ 
dent, is the first horse—I mean, hairdresser— 
to pass the winning-post. Great applause 
greets his triumph. ‘He has dressed kpi head 
in tvelve minutes. Most of the others take 
ten or fifteen minutes more, but at the end of 
half an hour all the forty heads are dresse^J. 
Thuuders of applause! Mr. Carter novr ruakes 
a short speech; informing the spectators tiiat 
fh« ladies, accompanied by their hairdressers, 
will paaS twice round the room, so 1i»t ull 
present may have an opportunity of iaspectmg 
the vadbus tiinmjjhs of art in' hair. Accord¬ 


ingly, each Aeadeanoian givas his arm to his 
lady, and Ae whedft of the forty couples pass 
round, whfle tihe biM splenm 

march, and the spectators applaud. At length 
the ladies are led from the room to their own 
private ^artment, and the cloth i».ideared from 
the tables, to the highly apfi;opxiat& tone of 
“ God save the Queen.” 

Regarding the foregoing as tibfteto^ of the 
piece, I now proceed to make my critical re¬ 
marks. The ladies, who were evi<ten% the 
wives, daughters, sisters, and sweethearts of the 
Academicians, were all wel up in their parts. It 
was clear that they had rehearaed. them repeat¬ 
edly and thoroughly. Whenever a cud or a 
bandeau was ready to be. fixed^ they handed up 
a hair-pin to the operator. They toew the very 
iustfuit to hand the comb,, the Aower, the net, 
the twig of coral, the bunch of dingle-dangles, 
the pearl-box, andpthe gold-dredger. There 
were liand-glasses before them in which to watch 
the process; but they did not use them. They 
feU their paiis, and acted them out of that inner 
consciousness which is the true attribute of 
genius. As to the Academicians, they were to 
the manner born, ^he brush, the comb, the 
pomatum-pot, and the wa.sh-bottle, had marked 
them for their own. I regret to say, however, 
tliat some of tlicm were not in themselves testi- 
I monies to the virtues of macassar and the re¬ 
generating properties of wash. Shoemakers’ 
children, it is said, are always badly shod. By 
the same rule, it appears that the artists who 
profess to make liair grow on the bald places of 
others, are denied the ability to make hair grow 
on the bald places of themselves. Some of the 
Academicians here were suffering from a most 
ilamaging exposure of “thinness on the top.” 
If you ask me if hairdressers have any idiosyn¬ 
crasy as regards costume, I answer that they 
have, and tliat it manifests itself iu a white 
waistcoat with brass buttons. Intellectually, 
thSy must be a very superior race; for the 
president talked to me in a roost learned maimer 
of the.^thctics of hairdressing. If the art of 
hairdressing has its “ aesthetics,” which is quite 
as fine a thing as the “ diiar’osoaro” of the 
painters, why should not the professors of the 
art have an acadcany P While the hall is bmg 
cleared for daVcing, let us examine the project. 
Itirst of all, it has been resolved i 

“That an academy be established by British 
Hairdressers, and when established, that it be 
open to the hokdressers of all nations. In fur¬ 
therance of tins object, the committee venture to 
hope that they will receive suifieient funds to 
warrant them in takiugchambers in arespectaUe 
locality, where they propose to have a general 
practice-night once a week, and a club, or gene¬ 
ral meeting-place on tlie other nighfo, where 
all novelties in the trade, whether in hairdress- 
ing, new ornaments, or inventions cimnected 
with false hafrfperfumery, brashes, ct«&bs,.&c., 
may be exlfibitod, and their merita) disenssed. 
They also hope that they maybeonaMedtoengage 
ladies for each practice-n%at, as they conader 
practising on blocks to be worse than useless- 
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he has rushed into thh xooen) and insisted on 
my trying on * ohigs^, Hfe tidtes me from 
n^ tea to I»aci% Ih* douWe roll upon mo. 
tT^en I am re^y ifasstd to go to the play, 
he pulls im bxk down to try a new form of 
bandeau. At all hours of the da;^ and night 
I am i^ile to he curled, and frizzed, and 
plaited, and powdered. In sickness and in health, 
in JOT iuu^n sorrow, I must yield my head to his 
ntmess but skilful hands. 1 know no re|[t. 
Tor months I have slept with my eyes open,*’ 

“ With yonr eyes open, maiden P” 

^'With my eyes open. It was the conse¬ 
quence of having my Eair done a Flmpdratrice. 
*■ It was pulled back so tightly that I could not 
shut them. It was not until the n6glig4 
friz came up that the muscles relaxed. Ah, 
sir, you know not what I have suffered—what I 
have sacrificed!” 

" Sacrificed, maiden ?” 

“ Yes, sacrificed. My heart, my love, my life. 
Listen. A young man, handsome, elegant, 
accomplishea, from Traefitt’s, was in the act of 
offering me his hand and heait, when my father 
entered the room, and, though that elegant 
young man was on his knees before me, insisted 
upon my going down into the shop and having 
my hair done with blue bugles. When I 
returned to tlie apartment, the young man had 
fled.” 

" But ho came again, of course P” 

“Alas! he did not—^lie married another.” 

“Every great cause, maiden, has its martyrs,” 

I said, by way of consolation. 

“ And I,” she replied, “ am a martyr in the 
great and, I trust, good cause of the Hair- 
oresseTs* Academy.” 

OLE CAEEIAGE-HOllSES. 

When the carriage is launched, the next 
step is to horse it properly, and provide the 
harness and coachman, on which the complete¬ 
ness of the turn-out wffl depend. 

But, before driving away, there is one impor¬ 
tant point that has been altogether omitted, and 
that 18 the best way of paying for Our carriages.* 
Iherc are three well-accepted ways of dealing 
with a coach-huUder. You may buy out and 
out; you may purchase by three equal annual 
instalments: or you may hire for a certain term, 
generally three years,, with the privilege of 
having a new carria^ at the end of the term; 
you may alsoj of course, hire by the month or 
year. In hii^, or as it is commonly called job- 
bu^ a carriage, the builder is liable for all 
repairs except accidents; hence the reason that 
the'iystem has grown in favour in London and 
many large towns. 

Eor those who live near a coach-builder, w^o 
have an expensive carriage like a hro^h^- 
•harouche, a sociable, or chariot in copstantuse, to 
whom appearance is of importance, who have no 
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* See pagefll of the present volume. 


stand them if they did, thei^ is no arrangement so 
comfortable as a first-class “job.” A carriage, if 
not the same carria^ is always at command, it is 
fresh and in the Muon, and the annoyance of 
annual coach-builder’s hill of incompr^eusible 
items, and an amount settled by the conscience 
ofyourcoachman, is altogether avoided, fashion¬ 
able physicians and ladies of fortune axe good 
specimens of the classes to whom the system is 
invaluable. The one is protected from trouble 
and uncertain expense, and the other from 
certain imposition. It is not nnfreqnent for 
those who keep only one carriage to arrange to 
have a close one in winter, and an open one in 
the summer months. 

The prices for jobbing vary according to the 
customer and the carriage, but broughi^ may 
be had at from thirty to fifty pounds a year. 

The division of pnee into three annual pay¬ 
ments is in part a‘system of credit whioh was 
brought into extensive practice by the late ec- 
oentncDick Andrews (the friend of the P. and 0., 
the virtual founder of Southampton Docks), for 
the benefit of country gentlemen with incomes, 
and withofit ready money to spare. He applied 
the system to all sorts of conveyances, from the 
smallest pony carriage to the most expensive 
one. The seller on this system limits the credit 
he gives; the purchaser has only to take care 
that what he buys is intended to last, and not 
tacked together for three years’ wear. Eor those 
who can keep in check the coachman’s propensity 
for running to the coachmaker whenever a screw 
is loose, who haye a dry, weH-ventilated, weather- 
tight coach-honse within reach of frequent in- 
I spection, and who only require a carriage for 
i pleasure purposes, or, which comes to the same 
thing, are not expected to appear in the height 
of polish, varnish, bloom, and fashion, the 
cheapest plan is to purchase for cash the work 
of a conscientious builder—and these are to be 
f(rand in town and country—men who not only 
put a carriage together with first-rate wood and 
ironwork, but spare time for seasoning, and give 
quality in paint and varnish. 

The wear an^ tear of a well-bnilt brougham or 
family carriage, if properly taken care of, is, with 
the exception of the wheels, ■practically un¬ 
limited ; ant^ one whioh is regularly used and 
regularly cleaned will wear longer than one shut 
up for months in a close coachiouse. 

Mr. Starey, of Nottingham, ‘has published a 
framed set of instructions for the care of a 
carriage, whioh should be bur^ up in every 
coachman’s room. 

To horse suitably is much more difficult than 
to buy a carriage, because horses cannot be in^e 
to order. The first point is to know what you 
want. Suppose it is a brougham promised to 
be ready in the course of two mouths. , lour 
first brougham! Is it to be ornamental, or 
useful, or Doth P Does a lady only require it to 
take her igt<J‘the Park, on a round of visits 
eveiy afternoon in the season, aiM through a 
course of shopping P or is it to be a family 
vehicle‘to hold all the children, and crawl out on 
constitutionals as a sort of nursery on wheels P 
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Again, is It intended for conntiy use and long 
expe^tions, run morning and evening seveMl 
iniles to and from a railway station, or to con¬ 
vey a ouartogenariaa fol-fiimter fifteen or six¬ 
teen 11^8 tooovdr P Is it a general practitioner 
going his mill-h(a'8e rounds in Peckham or Clap- 
ham, or the physioiaa in whom duchess-mothera 
put their trust r When tins point is settled, the 
choice can be made with more or less difficulty, 
in proportion to the degree of perfection re¬ 
quired. Usefal animals, strong, slow, and 
steady, with no pretensions to Mauty, suffl- 
ciently_ sound for all practical purposes, and 
other useful animals active and fast but without 
that action which is in horses what style is in 
women, are always plentiful, and to be pur¬ 
chased by those who know how to go to 
market at somewhere between thirty and sixty 
pounds apiece. Por a horse may, be seivicc- 
able in harness without being sound or even 
safe in saddle. A one-eyed fiorsc may go very 
grandly, and a horse touched in the wind will 
not always make a noise in his trot; besides, 
harness hides many blemishes and original de¬ 
fects. A pig-eyed coffin head or a rat tqil and 
mangy mane will seriously depress the price of 
an ammal otherwise perfect.* 

A brougham horse should he long and low, full- 
barrelled, and from fifteen hands two inches to 
three at most, with a broad chest, lofty crest, a 
broad back—if rather hollow it is no objection— 
a flowing mane and full tail well carried, showing 
altogether a combination of breeding aud power, 
and, above all, with i^and, statdy, regular, 
muchine-bke forward action all round, each foot 
keeping time as truly as Siguor Costa’s baton. 
Not flourishing his fore-legs about iu mock move¬ 
ment like the black brutes that draw hearses; 
but wliile champiug the bit, arching the neck, 
and bending the knees at seven or eight miles 
an hour, able to do twelve at a pinch. For 
although the brougham is not intended, when 
drawn by one horse, to be rattled along like « 
hansom cab, there are times when an appoint¬ 
ment has to be kept, or a railway train caught, 
or a dinnei*-party delayed, and then it i#*Very 
provoking to have your coachiaan whipping, 
imd your tivo-hundred-guinea animal see-sawing 
like a rocking-horse, up and down, “all action 
aud no go.” 

A fine brougham horse is worth* from a hun¬ 
dred to two hundred guineas; anything beyond 
beiiig a ffincy price, paid cither for a very extra¬ 
ordinary animal, or more likely by a very rich 
man to a great dealer who happens to have tlie 
sort of animal he at that moment fancies. It is 
a great mistake to dwarf a brougham by a too 
Ifii ge horse eontinually pullim tiie fore wheels 
o8'the jgrouud. 

Oarriageihorses of the highest Hass, not 
jess than sixteen hands high, well matched 
in size, shape, Ccioar, and action, perfectly 
broken aiid seasoned to town, wj^l fetch from 
three hundred to six hundred guineas, and 
bai-ouche horses not quite so pow'erful, and very 
lughly bred, and an inch less; wid fetch, about 
the same prices. 


. Rays, browns, and dark chesnuts are tte 
mvmmto colours; greys are out of fashion; and 
scarcely to be found of the first class. Ihdc0d, 
there are only two mey thorough-bred Stud¬ 
horses, and the majonty of first-class carriage- 
horses are bred from thorough-bred sires. Grey 
is generally a jobmaster’s, not a gentleman^ 
colour. 

In all expensive bamess-borses, the first 
qualification is action. Without action, the 
Neatest symmetry is of little value; and with 
perfect action, many defects may be passed 
over. But this rare and costly quality—^which 
is seen in its highest degree in a select number 
of pairs retumi^ from a royal Drawing-room, , 
and in Paris, whence a few orders to English 
dealers come every year, requires for its preser¬ 
vation almost as much care as a tenor singer’s 
voice or a tea-taster’s palate. It is essentially an 
ornamental luxury, which will be entirely spoiled 
by anything like useful work. To develop it in 
erfection, the coachman must be a gemus in 
is way, with fingers as delicate and sympathetic 
as Monsieur Sainton, or whoever is the violinist 
of the day; so that as his high-couraged horses 
rash forward, at each step he imperceptibly sus¬ 
pends them in the air. Having, then, the artist 
in the cauliflower-wig, the instruments must be 
always in tuue, and therefore above their work, 
stuffed with com and beans, and just enough 
exercise to keep down fever. A very short 
season of steady, regular, day-by-dar morning 
concerts, afternoon visits, and Park drives, wifi 
reduce five hundred guinea action down to two 
hundred. This is a fact it is very difficult to 
make ladies understand. The best illustration 
will be found in the system of an Anglo-Hun- 
arian count, who was a few years ago cele- 
rated for the magnificence of his equipages 
and the beauty aud action of his hamess-borses. 
His secret w'as not only in buying horses of splen¬ 
did action, that many of greater wealth could do, 
but in always having his pairs above their work: 
for that end he had six hoi-ses to do the duty of 
three. The pair that excited murmurs of ad¬ 
miration in the Park or at a Chiswick or Sion 
House fete one day, rested the next, with one 
hour’s exercise in a break; and if any one horse 
showed the least symptom of flagging, he was at 
once sent ofl' to holiday in a loose box at a Wil- 
lesden farm. ^ 

To return to the brougham. Builders 
have of late years produced carriages light 
enough for small bloodffiorws; but, as a rule, 
for comfortable riding without noise, a very 
light brougham is a mistake, and power, always 
with action, should be the characteristio of the 
single brougham horse. When a brougham 
is requi/ed to travel long distances and %t, 
a pair of quick-stepping blood-horses of from 
fourteen hands two inches to fifteen hands, 
loA best, work best, and need not cost more 
than one full-sized animal. They are equally 
suited for a Stanhope phaeton or waggonette iu 
fine yeathcr, and, if well chosen, may also be 
ridden. > 

In the old times^ When carriages were as 
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heaTy as vans, and roada alSot decf in it 

was ngMy consifleMd ttert' Imxnnss flestrOT«d 
the true adito of aadffl*i-hdrseB,%eiiaTi8e aS they 
drew they tSite# iiMama^ves forward to add, 
their th th6 power irf the^ miascks,: 

and thus assumed the most objectionable form 
for a ti&gdiorae. But with a smooth road' 
and a light carriage, a pair of horses find the 
weiehtMiind them niere play, and trot along 
wita heaScs proudly carried—rather naproved 
tiiau otherwise, from the steadiness of their 
pace, und the tme action of the reins in the 
han(k of a good coachman. Tlie mosd. difficult 
task, next to suiting a royal or miUionnaire 
♦' duke’s state-coach with a team of giants, is to 
obtain a pair for a lady's Park phaeton. They 
must match exactly in every respect; they 
must be beautiful, with'thorough-bred heads, 
flowing manes, and Arab - like flags; they 
must have high courage and light mouths; they 
must be indilferent to drums, banners, glanc¬ 
ing bayonets, and 'Punch and niggers they must 
treat with contempt, yet, boiling over witli 
life, ready to start away at the liglitcst touch. 
"Hicy must, look like fieiy dragons and be docile 
as spaniols; while they seem to glance fire 
from oeneatti their flowing forc-locks, they must 
obey tlie slightest touch of the lovely and im¬ 
passive driver’s little hands. This is fierfcetion, 
and such a pair will command a fabulous price. 
At the last horse-show at the Agricultural Hall, 
three himth’ed guineas were oflcred and refused 
for a pair of ponies thirteen hands high. 

’rhere arc some ladies, and of high position, 
too, who affect fast trotters of a wiry iTse- 
fol kind, and others who condescend to lai'ge 
oid-fashished carriage-horses ; but these are 
abuses Of Ibe privilege of the sex, and of the 
Park phaeton, whicii is essentially a lady’s car¬ 
riage, ruled by a sceptre in the shape of a 
parasol wh^,to which nothing stout or masculine 
should be attached, except a groom or two—^very 
mare, silent, middle-aged, and perfectly dressed. 
There is one occasion in which ornament and 
utility may he gracefully combined in the lady’s 
phaeton, that is, when with wheels of a larger 
diameter than for the Pack, and tlm dragons 
exchanged for a pair that can step and go,” 
the lady steers her lord to -eovert.-side, and after 
leaving him unfolded from a chrysalis of coats 
in fill th» glories of scarlet and white, on liis 
hunter, follows the chase along convenient 
roads, like a good fairy, with an amply stored 
basket for the rfefrcsinnent or himgry and 
thirsty fox-hunters. 'Surii sights and scenes 
are not amongst the least chaiius of hunting in 
the “ Sliires.” 

There is a class of hordes which bjings im- 
mfeiise prices when needed, but are very imsale- 
ftble at other times. The enormons animals, 
seventeen to eighteen hands h^h, used by 
Boysflty on state occasions, wr Bngush 
^een requires grandair without any exhaust- 
pace; but the Emperor of Wm Erench is 
fdways a customer at four or ftve huijdred 
guineas for a horse as near eighteen hands 
mgh M possible^^lhat can trot about fourteen to 

' . - ' . • 

sneteen nnles an hour, whfle seeming to do ordy 
ten, for drawii^ state-carriages di monstrous 
w^it said to !he bulletproof. 

Ine hire of a pair of oarriage^hettses is from 
to 100/. a-year, the hditcr ooinf the outside 
figure; and nearly as much is chargetl for the 
season of five months. For these •sums a pair 
of horses are always at the dispoM of the haw, 
who'feeds them and pays alt expenses. But 
iOlthough he nays nominaHy for a p5wr j he really 
has the use of at least three, as one wffl freqiwmtly 
be flick, or unfit in some way for work. Large 
carriage horses aic so difficult to find sound, re¬ 
quire such careful seasoning before fit for Lon¬ 
don work, and are always so subject to acci¬ 
dents, that men of fixed, even of large means 
prefer jobbing, because it is a certain way of 
oeiitg always served at a limited expense. Many 
jobmasters will also feed at an additional fixed 
charge, dehveringjithe fodder weekly. Under 
such an-angements, it is as well to job the coach¬ 
man too. A brougham horse may he had for 
about 40/. a year. * 

The system is decidedly economical for oil 
ladies and busy men who do not care for the 
individual animal, and consider a carriage merely 
a machine for locomotion. 

There are a few points worth remoinbcring 
by tiiosc who decide to buy tbeir ftrst pair or 
a single horse. Aged horses, if sound m legs 
and wind, are the be^ for harness, because tliey 
are seasoned and safe from a variety of julmcnts 
and diseases incident to juvenile horseflesh. 
Some of the finest-horses in London are sixteen 
and seventeen years old. An organised system 
of tami)erii'tg with the teeth in the brcMing- 
conuties, makes all three-year olds seem four, 
and all four seem five. An honest seven or nine 
or ten, with good legs and wind, is cheaper than 
a dishonest five. Pew veterinary surgeons can 
detect the deception. It takes at least six 
months to break an average pair of well-bred 
horses, or a single brougham horse, fresh from 
the country, to town use, although many go 
well in six weeks. 

A'lforse that has once kicked or lain down in 
harness is nevtr safe. Some horses will only go 
double, some will only go single, and some will 
never go safely iu harness at alL Courage is nil 
essential qu'4ity in a harness-horse. A riding, 
horse sometimes walks and sometimes canters. 

A harness-horse shoald stand stock still, and yet 
be always ready to trot and trot on gently ptiH- 
ing at the bit, withont ever requiring the wliip. 
The slug is even more dangerous in the streets 
than the httfd jmller. As a rule, horses regu¬ 
larly worked in town become quiet, prc^sbly 
fiom being oocup%d by a multiplicity of sights 
and sduneg. Those to whom horses ar^ a ne¬ 
cessity, and eotmoniy is an objeet, may pur¬ 
chase exceedmgly good-looking usdfnl aimmds, 
with some unimportaiit defects, at a low- price 
at the lend dltho season. 

■ Harness’is the-next eonsidera^oa after the 
horse, and hi that article there is no utiddie way. 

Ihc beat only is worth having, however plain. 
The best leather and the best VorJaaauship are 
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by far the cbeapeet ia' the end; besides, your 
hire aiay depend on the soiyidness of a buckle 
or tho-'stren^l af a strap. Brass mountii^ 
■wear better than ■silyjcr.ljw are more difficult to 
keep teight j the latter, however; plated on 
•wluie Tuetsd, have been sO much fanproved, that 
they ate very dsarabie. Where shafts are used, 
the open ^bury t«g,hito which the shafts drop, 
instead of bemg poked through a hole, are an 
old, approted antaogement. Patents in con* 
nexion with harness are innumerable, but 
scaredy any of real use. White’s, far super¬ 
seding the TOckles of teaces and tugs by a nat- 
oovered slide, with a peg instead of the buckle* 
tongne, is admirable, irom its utility and sim* 
plioty. It is almost imposs ible to alter a trace- 
buckle mthout a long druggie; but with White’s 
patent the operation may be performed in- 
stentaneously, and tliis is often of importance 
when clianglng a carriage* or when a horse 
falls. In single harness, a strong kickiiig-slrap 
is indispensable with even tlic quietest horses; 
and get a breaker to siiow you how to put it 
on, as it may be so fitted as to be cither usele.ss 
or liable to snap witli the first effort^f a violent 
horse. It is t«i excellent ulao to drive a young 
liorse with a double set w reins, one to the 
cheek, and the other to the lowest bar; for if 
he jiulls and you drive him constantly on the 
bar, bis mouth beconios dead; but on the 
other plan bemoy be brought to coasc jiuUing, 
and go pleasantly, as aU horses should, in single 
harness, on the chock. Tliis wrinkle was given 
me by one of the old school, an experienced 
coaclrman, who had often driven the same 
team of four from ’Calais to Florence. 

There is a great deal of nonsense WTitten 
about bearing-reins, which may be abused, but 
properly used ore a souree of both comfort and 
safety. A bcaringjrem, buckled up so tightly 
that "the horse is never off the bit, is not only 
cruel bid; dangerous, because it allows no play 
for bis head and neck to adjust the balaice 
of his body if ho makes a stumble; but there 
are horses which will carry their ne^s as 
straight as pigs, and lean a. dead weight on 


the driver’s hand, while, with well-adjusted 
bearing-rein, they will learn to carry their heads i 
in the jrroper place, and spare the driver’s wrist. 
Tlie best harness-horses are s(;\forme.d that 
when once broken they carry their heads per¬ 
fectly well without artificial aid; but horses, 
like men, have to be taught their respective 
drills and gymnastics. In double Iwncss, 
horses rardy stand well without bearing-reins; 
and tbe writer of this artiole narrowly escaped 
a serious accident from a horse in a mail phaeton 
without a bearing-ireia hool»ng Ids bit over the 
end of the pole while waiting at indoor. Cer¬ 
tainly ladies never to be trusted to drive 
without bearmg-reinB. At tlie same time coach¬ 
men will often, if atot checked, turn tliis regu¬ 
lating rein into .«n instarumen* ofttorture. 

To drive.weE, either one high-oofixaged horse 
©r a pair, requites nerve, good teadbing, and 
plente of practice; with these qualifications it 
may he oa occasions a very useftu, and is always 


a very pleasatd;, healthy, gentty exciting amuse¬ 
ment. But it cannot be learned, like some other 
supeifficaal ^oraplislmiOnts, by imitation, "and 
practised ■witii fiery Jiorses in erowded streets 
witli safety. If you can afford a carriage, got up 
early in the morning, and become the pupil of 
one of those accomplished breaksmen who may 
be seen in Picoadilly eve^ day, exercising or 
brefdcing the choicest animals of the greatest 
dealers. Money and time so laid tftit will bo 
found an economical investment. Don’t talk to 
the driver whOe he is driving a pair of rawish 
fresh four-year-olds, but waldi him, mid resei-ve 
your questions for a private interview in the 
sanctuaiy beyond that Piccadilly vista 6f red# 
sand, straw, and green paint, at once so mys¬ 
terious and inviting to tbe stranger. Style 
! is of the utmost impoiianco. Hansom cabmen 
and butchers go along in tlio most wonderfiil 
manner. TIk; drivcr.s of Piokford’s fast vans 
perform feats that would have excited tbe admi¬ 
ration of the Ibut'-borsc coaclinion of the last 
generation; but they arc not models for a gen¬ 
tleman. Ligiit hands, a sure eye, the most 
rapid decision, the utmost watchfulness, cloaked 
under apparent imp.assiveness—^tliesc arc the 
characteristics of the best English school, which 
can only be obtained by combining sound princi¬ 
ples with constant praotice. It would be ^ffi- 
cult to decide whether the rash or the timid 
driver of well-bred, high-fed horses is in the 
greater danger. Of course any one can take 
liold of the reins of a dull hay-fed old screw just 
as he would of a bunch of ropes, and shuffle 
along under sufferance from the charitable and 
contemptuous oinnibus-mon. 

And now a few words about the expense 
of a carriage. The least troublesome method 
is to job the whole concern, and have man, 
horses, carnage found, fed, and kept ia order, 
for one or two contracts, with nothmg to order 
except the eoaeliman’s livery. But if you 
prefer tlie trouble and amusement of having 
and feeding your ovni horses, in your own 
stable, then tlie proper cost may be easily cal¬ 
culated by reference to a ready reckoner and the 

t rices of com and bay. Any average haniess- 
orse can be kept in* condition for hard work 
with seven pecks of oats and seven stone of hay 
a week, and he will also want a hundred-weight 
of straw for litter. These would rfsost about 
twelve shiHings and sixpence a wwk at the 
prices of 1605. The very krgestearriage pair of 
horses, witli six quarfemf of oats each «very^ 
day, could not consume foddoi- to the amrmnt of 
more than oliout thirty shillings a week for the 
pair. To this must be added rent of stables, 
leatho^ brushes, and other tools for fdressing 
the animals, say about sixpence a week, an4tUc 
wages of the coachman. But it willbe found that 
l^cs and idle gcntlejmen pay for at least twice 
as much fodder as thm horses can consume. - 
To keep down the cotn-dealer’s Mils udthout 
sacrificing the horses, thete fe a secure recipe in 
th(^ plan on wMoh Ohkese coMt physicians are 
said to be p®d. Conteact with u rospectaiblc 
oca-a-dealer, and make your man’s place jmd 
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certain extra wages in spring and antumn, before 
and after the season, depend On the conation of 
the horses. Tell h«a|’ou listen to no excuses, 
but only judge ^ results. ^ As a rule, the horses 
of gentlemen snner most from too much hay and 
com, too little regnlar 'work, and too frequent 
a resort to phj^ic. 

Finafly, if economy is important to you, you 
must leam the art, and attend to your sfnblc 
yourself. *!£, on the other hand, you can afford 
to save yourself trouble, be assured that those 
who pay punctually and liberally can always be 
wdi served by coach-builders, horse-dealers,! 
oom-dealers, and saddlers, aud that in each class 
dhorodghly respectable men are to be found by 
those who want to find them. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

I oWEj> my introduction to and intimacy with 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, to the man 
whom, above all others, he loved to honour, 
the General Dumouriez, The duke had the 
national passion for milif ary glory, aud he claimed 
his portion of it from having served under this 
great commander, aud ficslied his maiden sword 
at the two glorious revolutionaiy battles. It 
was said that no opportuuily was ever lost for 
reminding his fellow-countrymen 

N’w-je pas !i Valmy? 

K'ai-je pas 6t4 b, Jemappes ? 

But whether he exaggerated or not the value of 
his services—and it was not in his nature to dimi¬ 
nish their value—^Dumouriez always bore testi¬ 
mony to his excellent conduct on those occasions. 
From the duke, Dumouriez experienced much 
kinducss, and Ms later days were made comfort¬ 
able by the generosity of his benefactor. Dumou- 
riez was a pensioner of the British Government. 
He was fr^ueutly consulted by Pitt, both on 
political and military matters, lie drew up the 
plans for the defence of the British Islands 
when menaced by the Bonapartcan invasion. 
When he die^, Ms correspondence was ]mrchased 
by our government from his executors for a large 
consideration—it is believed for the pur}ioses of 
suppression, as its publication might have led 
to revelations very embarrassing botli at homo 
and abroad.^ The oblivion into wMch Dumonilez 
fell was a. singular contrast to the blaze of fame 
which surrounded him when he led the victorious 
armies of the Republic gainst the invaders of 
France. Four mourfiers, of whom 1 was one, 
followed his corpse to the grave. Tlie allow¬ 
ances he received from the British Treasury 
enabled him to live in consideiablc comfort, and 
the Duke of Orleans, at his own expeivio, pro¬ 
vided him with a carri^ and horses, and in 
divers other ways administered to Ms enjoy¬ 
ments. I stood at Ms death-bed. lliswasavejy 
tranquil death. Almost the last words he uttered 
were “ Je me recueillo,” “ I am harvesting my¬ 
self.” And strange vicissitudes must have been 
crowded into the memories of that harvest.» 

.It wa» impossible for those who knew Louis 
Philippe ia we more intimate domestic and social 


I relations of Ms varied life not to feel a strong 
affection towards him. I have seen Mm at 
Neuilly playnm with his children—a bmger 
chad among the little ones—who clambered up 
Ms legs and back, and sat upon his shoulders, 
and were trotted about amidst shouts of delight 
and clapping of hands. Nenilly was but the 
happy, well-regulated home of an opulent country 
gentleman. He was kept at a distance from the 
court, was treated as “ his most serene high¬ 
ness,” but had the credit of making Ms house a 
place where traitors plotted, where conspirators 
congregated, and where schemes were discussed 
for the supplanting of the older by the younger 
Bourbon race. 1 was once dining with the 
family at Neuilly, and having said something 
wMch had a reference to passing polities, was 
silenced by a look from the duke, who, after 
dinner, invited me to walk with him in the 
woods belonging t(b the estate. He then said: 
"I stopped your speaking. I am surrounded 
with spies; there is not a servant at my table 
in whom I have confidence. I know tiial all 
the conversations that take place are reported 
to thq police, aud I must be cautious in all I 
say or allow to be said in my presence.” This 
was in 1822, and I kaew that 1 myself was the 
object of constant watcMng, probably on account 
of my own intimacy with Louis Philippe. The 
place where my papers were kept had been 
opened by false keys in my absence, and some 
years afterwards 1 had an opportunity of seeing 
reports which had been made to the French 
police m Paris of conversations which had taken 
place in my house in London. This was at the 
time when political persecutions were rifost, 
when General Berlon was executed, and much 
blood was shed on the scaffold on account of 
real or stmposed traitorous Mtentions. 

Louis Philippe had not long been proclaimed 
king before he gave evidence of his desire 
to release himself from the influences of that 
dcfiiocratic party, the parti d’action, to whom 
he really was indebted for Ms throne, and 
of wl\,(jm Lafayette was the recognised repre¬ 
sentative. For some time after the glorious 
days, the genfcral and Ms descendants were 
received at the palace with effosions of affec¬ 
tion, and royal kisses were frequently impressed 
on the chcelrt\ of the ladies of the family, and 
the salutations and greetings were repeated as 
long as Lafayette continnod to bo the com- 
mauder-in-cMef of the National Guard; but 
the king became jealous of a power really 
greater than that he Mmself wielded, and 
desired to see no rivalry near the throne. 

But ill those early days the soldiers Of the 
National Guard were supposed to bo welcome 
guests at ^e Palais Royal, and their coarse 
uniform and worsted epaulettes formed strange 
contrasts with tlie gay garments and glittering 
gold and splendid decorations of generals, 
admirals, dintematists, and high public func¬ 
tionaries. The same citizen kina 'v^ho was 
often seen to walk unattended through the 
streets of Pari;, with Ms umbreHa under his 
arm, was now and then observed to go out of his 
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way in ord^ to gra^ the hand of a citizen 
soMer. At last the king made up his mind to 
suggest that <he important nuhtary position 
should be suitesaderod bjr Lafayette, from whom 
I j^erwards .heard the gist of the conversation. 
The king said that mom Mucncc was always 
more valuable and more lasting than any other; 
that in Lafayette’s case it was unbounded; that 
such influence was weakened, not stren^ened, 
W his holding the oommandershipof the National 
duard, and that bis resignation or the post would 
be a most meritorious act of self-abnegation. 

Ihe result was, that the ^neral consented to 
giye up the obieftamoy. He had at the time 
8 ie greatest confidence in the king, and thought 
it would be unseemly in his position if he 
allowed what might be called a personal vanity 
to stand in the way of the king’s honest and 
patriotic views. I remarked to mm, “ So the 
king managed t6 persuadeyju that a man with¬ 
out a sword is stronger than a man with one.” 
A very short time before his death, Lafayette 
said to me that he had been cruelly deceived, 
and had committed a grave fault in allowing 
himself to be deposed before he had placed the 
liberty and good government of his country on 
solid foundations. When‘he saw the tricolor 
floating over every tower, heard the Marseillaise 
from every tongue, himself the recognised arbi¬ 
ter of the national destinies, tlie whde edifice of 
ancient legitimacy in utter rum.s, he seemed to 
fancy the great work was done, while, in fact, 
the central machinery of despotism remained to 
be directed by those who could manage to seize 
its handle, and nothing was really accomplished 
for the establishment of the pritnaiy conditions 
of freedom—such as free locomotion, free press, 
free assembling, trial by jury, habeas corpus; 
and to impose the title of lioi dcs Praupais, 
instead of Koi de France, was hailed as Pue of 
the most triumphant results of the revolution. 

Immediately after his recognition by the 
British government, aft,er the journees gl«ri- 
euses of July, 1830,1 visited tne king at the 
Palais Eoyal, and met Lord Stewart de ilothsay, 
who had jiist conveyed to the king the*&Il-im- 

C tant news, coming out as wa entered. We 
stopped to examine some of the pictures in 
the waiting-room, the most interesting of which 
was one by HoraceVernct, represe!||ting the king 
engaged in Switzerland te^lung iTxathematics to 
young people. Tt was apart of his history to 
which he loved to revert, and which he did well 
to commemorate. It will be recollected that 
ho claimed in England the right to be admitted 
into the Society of Schoolmasters, “ and had his 
claims allowed.” 

O^on Barret, then Pr^fgt of the Seme, and 
m high favour, was my introducer. I was the 
bearer of the address of the Citizen! rf London, 
voted in Common Hall to the Parisians, con¬ 
gratulating them on the downM of the Bour¬ 
bons, Emd ha i ling the uprising ^f the sun of 
liberty in Ranee. Eight years before, I had 
been banished those Bourbons from that 
country, on the plea'that I was the bearar of cor¬ 
respondence hostile to the iegitimate dynasty, 


and that I had furnished money for aidiim the 
escape from prison of three young republicans 
then under sentence of death. Paris was now 
in a deUrium of delight, and we found the 
king almost wild mth joy. Tlmre was an 
ancient arm-chair, covered with scarlet 
and gold broidery, near the centre of the 
room. He draggM two other chairs near it, 
sat down in the middle chair, and ordered us 
to be seated by his side. He begaif to expa¬ 
tiate on the heroic virtues of the Parisians; on 
his own reception by the multitude when he was 
escorted from Neuifly to Paris; on the headlong 
folly of the elder branch; on the grand things to 
be done, and which he was determined to rio for, 
his country. In the burstings of his excitement, 
“ crash!” “ crash!” went down the rotten old 
arm-chair. The king would have fallen on his 
back, had not Odilon Barrot and myself seized 
him by the two arms and lifted him up. We 
had a ready word of consolation; but the cata¬ 
strophe was ominous notwithstanding. 

The character of the king was not long un¬ 
developed. Dupont de I’Enre was the Minister 
of Justice immediately after the accession of 
Louis Philippe to the tlironc in 1830. He was 
a man of unflinching honesty, and who preserved 
his independence under every circumstance. He 
told me that on one occasion he nominated a 
most excellent and worthy person to a judgeship, 
and laid the nomination before the king for Ins 
approval and signature. The king hesitated, 
and Dupont, supposing there might be ob¬ 
jections unknown to himself, said he would defer 
the appointment, with the view of making further 
inquiruis. These further inquiries confirmed 
the high opinion he had formed of the aptitudes 
and deservings of the gentleman in question, and 
at the next meeting of the council he told the 
king that he had been led to a thorough reiu- 
vestigation of the claims of the functionary, 
and, unless liis majesty had some valid cause 
for the refusal of his sanction, he hoped there 
would be no further demur. The king at last 
said, impatiently, “ He took a brief against me in 
an action at law.” "And did he succeed?” 
inquired the minister. "Yes,” answered the 
king, still more impatiently. “Then, sire, your 
majesty has only to choose between its appoint¬ 
ment and my dismissal.” Louis Philippe silently 
signed the decree. The king was n^ver satis¬ 
fied with a general adhesion to the iMtitutions 
of which he was the wex, hut of which ho dis¬ 
regarded the base. Me demanded a distinct 
personal allegiance, and though his notions did 
not openly assume the forfri adopted by tiie first 
Napoleon, " L’^tat, e’est mot.'” he must cer¬ 
tainly have been influenced by the dreamings 
that “L’^tat pour moil” was the fit inteMiro- 
tation of the moaning of the two elements of his 
supposed popularity, when he was proclaimed 
b^ the Legitimists “ Louis Philippe, farce que 
Bourbon,” and by the Democrats, “Louis 
Philippe, quoique Bourbon.” 

probably the greatwt error Louis Philippe 
ever committwi was his neglect to cultivate a 
friendly and cordial alliance with England. He 
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had sagacity to pBPoeiire, lart; h« 
courage to giv® effect to Ms? j^to^tbas md 
j(vow^, that ao MtoraafeiMdittoitm is stJ^ strong 
as the mioQ of wtoraal Oft Ms act- 

vent to the torone, very feeqnenlJy after- 
Tvards, I feed the opitortaaity of nrging on liiin 
the impoftence of increasing the trade between 
h'raacw {oid' Ormt Britain by removing the re¬ 
strictions and prohibitions that trammeled inter- 
eewae. fie always appeared to respond eor- 
diaDy to Biy„suggestiona, and consented to the 
nomination of French commissioners to discuss 
the Tnattm with commissioners to bo appointed 
by the English government. The first gentie- 
*n»en whose names were proposed were really 
incarnations de la fiscalifce, uuiveraally known j 
fbr tlidr attachment to the protective and 
MouopolBing policy. They were ohjecled to, 
and two gcntlemcu wmn nominated—^tho Baron 
de Freville and Count Duehatel (ihe future 
Miuistei* of the Interior) —who, if not courage¬ 
ous free traders, were, at least, not obshnelives. 
Yet all the negotiataons failed in produciug any 
important results, though the newspafcer dis¬ 
cussions helped to prepcire opinion for Cobden’s 
future success. KeiUier the king nor liis rnf- 
nisters, with one exception, that of Baron Louis, 
e«r lent any cordhil eo-operation. The king 
always declarcdtliat he Isad not iufluenee enough 
to overcome the menaced resislance. The tratli 
is, he had not the will. He himself, and other 
ineTnbcr.s of his family, were deeply interested 
in ihe existing monopolies. 1 know that on 
one occasion he directed an cjitimatc to be 
prepared of the pcraoiiai sacrifice he would be 
called npon to make if English iron were ad¬ 
mitted into the French market. The saerilice, 
was greater than he could screw up his courage 
to contemplate, and that question, was speedily, 
disposed of by a deekratiou that iron was not 
in the category of articles which could be con¬ 
sidered. 

Louis Philippe was the most garrulous of 
monarchs or of men. lie had been talkative 
from his early youth, always taking the lion’s 
aliaie of conversation, mid t he lialiit grew with 
age. He became more and more impatient of 
coutradiction, to escape from wliich lie monopo¬ 
lised ^course, and any intermption to the con- 
ataut flow of words seemed to produce a sort of 
rqi^iajhls mind, and wnnied the interlocutor 
tliat th» safest and ^screetest course was to 
aUow the steeiHa to run ever, aird for ever on. 
And' there were maii^ njtotives for tliis. One is 
pkased to get at the secret thoughts and feel- 
mgs of influential personages, whose opinions 
mid actions are likdy to have any considerable 
influence upon the pKMjeedinM and feeling of 
tliei;pge. Words may indeed be used to^couceal 
thoughts, but the man of manj' words can 
scaremy fail in some of them to give expression 
to what is sincere, however much of insinepiiSty 
|Bay. bo mingled in the whole. The halfTCpnceal- 
ing is genei^y associated ■with the hdif-reveul- ■ 
iog of me maem- riature. But there was a pleasure 
m Kstomug to Louis Philippe beyond that of 
asobrtatoiag his notions of prominent paeons 


aad passing oveats. He-, was a dower talker, 
always woM fefcraibg to. 'Independently of 
his having bfien 80 pponrinent an actor in the 
great phuific dranm afl^. da'sti he had ti’avelled 
ter; he had read mudi;. haA great experienee 
of mankind j and though Bte^ staadwd by 
which he measured their- apkhmdea aad ex¬ 
cellences was the amount and «tont of-their 
devotion, to his pcMon and fian% (a standard 
too commonly adopted ineJevatodplaees), there 
was much to amuse and mnch to instruct in 
w'liat fell from bis lips; and many of his collo¬ 
quies would be well worth recording. 

“ Eh! vieillo connaissanoB! charmd dc vous 
vofr. Et depuie quand fites-vous ici P Asseyez- 
vous” (and he pomted to a chair, and sometimes 
moved it towards you)-?-" asscyez-vous. Nous 
avoiis beaucoup a causer. Quelle nouvelle de 
votre cote ? Que m’ea dites-voos! On me dit 
que le Due de Wellipgton—-—^ah jo n’aime pas 
votre Due de Wellih^^on—^il .s’est triss mal com- 

S ortd envers moi quand je voulais prendre service 
ans la P6rjinsule. Vous vous rappellez ce teinps- 
la, n’est ce pas? A hi guensa, a la guerra, 
Espauoles’i (highly intoned). “J’nurais pu 
eire utile, s’ilnv’avait fait valofr. Bourquoipas ? 
11 aurait compter sor moi. Jo crois je valais 
quelque cho.so. Voyez-vous oh nous en sommes P 
.Begardez—regardez” (looking out of the win¬ 
dow, and point iug to the troops who were defiling 
on the Mace du Louvre). “ Vousditestre.s Men 
cu votre Anglais, ‘ Possession is nine points of 
the law.’ Mais je ue I’ai pas chercUee. Je no 
I’ai jamais fait. Jo n’ai jamais eonspfrA Jesuis 
devenu uiui necesailA La force dcs choses lu’a 
plac^ irresistiblement oh je me trouve. Et 

votre-. Sacliez que ce n’esl qu’uu puss 

in boots, comme vous le elites en votre langue. 
QucEes sent vos iiMos sur la mort P La vie, 
c’fst la ckaleuT ! Wanntli — seusilic warm 
motion, Shakespeare. Oui; la vie; e’est dc se 
seatir cliaud. Mourir, e’est se refroidir—warm, 
copfortable—comme nous disons aussi.” lu this 
manner tlie flow of words continued. Any at¬ 
tempt to interfere with it was met with " Mais 
laisseJi-moi parler.” “Plus tard vous me re- 
pondrez.”., “ hlons y reviendrons.”* 


* “ Ha! tnypld acquaintance, delighted to soo you. 
Ho-w long sirfjc you arrived ? Sit down, sit down. 
We have mnch to talk about. What nows do you 
bring? And what do you think of it? I hear the 

Dnke of Wellington-oh, I do not like your Duke 

of WelMugtoni He treated mo very ill when 1 dosirod 
to enter the army in Spain. How reraembur those 
days, do you not ? Spmilards! to the war ! to the 
warl 1 might have been useful, if-I bad been 
turned to account Wby was it not done? I was 
to bo trusted, I beliSve, and I was of some valiw. 
See what is Come of it Look! look 1 You English? 
men say very rightly, ‘ Possession is nine points of 
the law.’ 1 did pot seek it J never conspired. 1 
had become a necessity. I ha-ve been irresistibly 
carried where # am by the force of circumstsePoes. 
And your—I tell you he is only a puss in hoots, 
as you say In your tongue. What’is your notion df 
death V ( Life is heat . Y«% fo live is- to feel warm; 
dying is to be ohilied,” * 
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The king was p^fedity riglii; in saying that 
was not by any iafc^e on plots of his owB*l)iit by 
the infatuaiaon of the dder bimeh of the 
Bourbons, that , h« was placed on the tlirone of 
France. Haay and many a tante did those who 
woreawaie of the unpopulajaty of Charles the 
Tenth tempt the Bute of Orleans io oo-opemte 
in measures for the overthrow of the legitimate 
dynasty j bat whether from timidity, from doubt 
as to the suoeesB of conspiracy, or from the com 
viction that, the Bourbons were paying their 
way to their iafalKble self-destruction, it is 
quite certain that Louis Philippe repudiated 
every proposal made to him to engage in or 
eucoura^ any attempt to overthrow fiie esta¬ 
blished throne, Here is another colloquy : 

“ Do not suppose that I would ever consent 
to be such a nobody as your sovcreigtis are, to 
sit in council, to hear what my councillors say, 
and to decide uotliingmyscR What am 1 there 
for bnt to preside and to direct matters ? Is 
a king to be a cypher, is he to do nothing, and 
is what he says to count for riothing ?” “ But, 
sire, it appears to me that our system, which 
protects the person of the king auiniad- 
I versions, and disassociates his name from the 
errors of his government,‘ia safer and better 
: than to allow him to bo involved in party 
' politics, and that he should ratlior avoid lhaii 
seek responsibility“ That may do very well 
in Enghuid, but it will not do here. T must be 
knowm as the real president of my privy comicil.” 

On one occasion, in answer to a remark that 
kings were likely to be misled by flatterers, he 
said “ Peoples have their flatterers too, worse 
thiui the flatterers of kings.” And this was one 
of his axioms which, in different forms, he liked 
to repeat. It lay, in fact,, at the foundation of 
his policy, and Avas the cause of his dowufal; 
being, indeed, the simple assum},)ti()n tliat, in 
any controversy between tlie nation and ium- 
self, the' niition was most likely to be wrong 
and himself in the rmlit. He did not ask liijn- 
sclf the question, Who, in case of such a con¬ 
troversy, 1 ? likely to be the stijpugest P 

lie was once describing to me how (ttffieult 
it was to reconcile all the divorgunccs of opinion 
among his advisers, who at times would be 
pulling different ways, and concluded by saying, 
“ Nobody but mysrlf can dri^te that state- 
carriage.” I answered him, Mt supposing 
you overturn it, sire ?”* This was not very long 
before his downfal, when it was obvious to all 
who knew anything about the matter, that he was 
driving the slate-carriage to his own perdition. 
He took offence at a phrase which had in it 
less of oouttesy than of raming, and I liem*d ho 
paid to one of his attendan|B "afterwards, “ Ce 
B. m’a dit des choses Wen tertes /” 

There wm no w-ant of personar bravery in 
Louis Philippe. He was not like the Grand 
Mounrqne cmebrated by Boileau, whose sense 
of dignity kept him “‘suf la ijfc” when the 
battle was ^ing on the other side of the river. 
He conld expose his person to danger, and did 
again and again eonfropt bodily perils yiti the 
utmost calmness and self-possession; yet he was 


utterly wanting m'pneseafie of mind* and his 
iateltotual Wculties seemed to fatt mm when 
they were most needed. When serioun per- 
plextties gatlierad round him, he showed-the 
greatest indecision, Ad las own purposes fluc¬ 
tuated and gave way under every suggestion 
from others—-especmlly if tlmsc suggestions 
appealed to the weak side of his nature. No- 
tiling could be mo»e ignoble than his fliglit 
from Prance—full of fear when no nmn pumied 
or regarded him. 

That which was so attractive* and admi¬ 
rable in the king’s personal and priv.ale charac¬ 
ter—his great affection for his familv—^was one 
of the prominent causes of the mistimes he jpade, 
in his public and political career. He had the 
keenest perception of everything which was 
near to him, or associated with his domestic in¬ 
terests, but saw very dimly what was in the 
distance; or saw it only through the medium of 
his own individual affections. Moreover, he 
looked to “ money” as the great means of social 
influence. Ho was very desirous of proving to 
me that the allowance made to British Koyalty 
oil our Civil List was more liberal tiiau liis 
Pinanco Minister was willing to propose, or Lis 
own devoted Chamber of Deputies bkely to 
sanction, in his own case. He certainly managed, 
through the agency of Uie Electoral Law, to 
secure a large majority in the ‘" Lower House,” 
of which more than half were at the time of his 
overthrow eitiicr pulilic functionaries or in the 
receipt of public money. He always boasfcil of 
his p(!rsonal ascciulaucy in the Cliambcr; but as 
the Chamber had lilllc bold on the sympathy or 
goodwill of Ihepeoifle, he trusted to a breaking 
reed when he rcbed on a support essentially 
weak, and rotten. .It is said, and 1 believe 
truly, that cveiy ministerial deputy had at least 
five* appointmenls to oflicc at his disposal— 
Post-offices, Debits de Tab.ac, Collectors of the 
direct and indiiTct Taxes. Schoolmasters and 
many other fuiiclionaries obtained their posts 
through parliamentary influences; and these 
appointments were the bond whieli, on the 
one hand, bound the deputy to the govern¬ 
ment, am' on tlie other to the elector, who 
looked to his presentation as tlie omnipotent 
giver of good gifts. These vibrations of cor¬ 
ruption were deemed by the king the best secu¬ 
rities for the permanence of Ins dj-nasty, and 
the becoming instruments for satisfying all who 
were within the uan'ow pale of privilege. Those 
without neither w'cre, »or m his csfimate ought 
to be, consiiieicd as of mucli account; the satis¬ 
fied few had in their hands :ill the legislative 
power—the discontented luanv had none. In 
uo country could tliis state 01 things, be luore 
intolertSilo* than in Prance. Libeytv, witlijihe 
necessary machinery for its establiisliment'and 
support, is little understood, aud has, m fact, 
b5en little enjoyed in Prance through miy of the ■ 
forms of government—•Bepublican, Kingly, or 
Imperial—w'hicb have foUawfed the great Invo¬ 
lution ; but equality is dear to overy Prcnchmau. 
Equality was the great principle establi.shed by 
the popular triumph after tJie great struggle, 
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Book I. 

CHAPTEE XIV. AN AN6KV WALK nOME. 

With tins speech ringing in his ears like a 
bell, Mr. Tillotson went home tliat night almost 
elated. Hct seemed to hear it over and over 
again: he repeated it to himself—medit.atcd on 
it. It seemed to resolve a*secret for him—about 
to resolve it: to dispel a mystery that might 
have hung around him like a cloud. He was 
almost elated, and found himself looking on 
the little town with a sort of reverence and 
affection which he had not felt before. He 
wandered a long time about the old cathedral, 
looking up to it tranqtiilly, mentally resting 
within its shadows, scarcely able to make up liis 
mind to go home. Suddenly he heard a step 
behind him, as if some one was running to over¬ 
take him, and, looking round, he saw Ensign 
Ross. But it was Ensign Ross with wild eyes 
of fury and inflamed checks. 

“ Ah! I have fouiRl you alone,” he said, pant¬ 
ing. “I was sure you had slipped away hojpe. 
But you are doing the romantic there, it seems.” 

“ And wliat do yon want ?” said Mr. Tillotson, 
stopping calmly. “You can have nothtng to 
say to me.” ' , 

" Haven’t I, Mr. Banker!” the other answered. 
"Then you are wrong. There is no foolish 
woman here to protect yon, befdte whom you 
can speak so mildly and gently. *4 nice protec¬ 
tion—a fine opportunity of showing off!” 

" I do not want to quarrel with you,” said 
Mr. Tillotson, still ealndy, and moving across 
the grass towards the path. “ We had better 
not talk any more to-night.” 

Don’t be alarmed,” said the other, “Don’t 
fear for yourself. This is^not a lonely place, 
Tlicre is the old watchman passingi,by. A cry 
of yours woidd reach every one of these windows. 
See! there is some one actually looking out. 
There is no violence going to be done.” 

For the first time for many mdftths of his life 
Mr, Tillots^ became impatient, * 

“ What right have you to speak to mb in this 
way, or in the way you have done sinefl I have 
(some here P I have borne much from you—too 
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•much, I have made what amends I could 
for what I did under a mistake. I have told 
you again and again that I am deeply sorry for 
it. And now that* I look back, I can see no 
reason why I should. I must ask you to say 
what you want with me, at once, or I shaR not 
stay another moment.” 

They were walking on together. People in 
tlieir little old-fashioned windows—some of which 
had diamond panes, and were embroidered round 
and round with ivy and moss, and M'here lights 
were twinkling—thought that these were two 
gentlemen walking home pleasantly after dinner. 

“ Do I want to keep you or to talk with you ? 
But I just want to tell you something very 
plainly, I have been watching you from the 
moment you came here. I am not a mam to put 
up with interferences of any sort from soft gentle¬ 
men or from bold insolent fellows! I can meet 
both in their own way. You think because you 
found out that 1 was falling in the world—that 
you, wit h your banker’s money and your brass 
shovels and cheques—that you could step in mid 
put that girl against me! That was fine generous 
conduct!” (His tone was already softened.) 

“Thatgirl?” said Mr.Tillotson. “Miss Ada 
Millwood ?” ' I 

“Tcs. Oh, how astonished you are. Not j 
that I care much for her, or that I believe that 
she cares for me. She’s a weak creature, with 
no mind or character. But still one of these days, 

! perhaps, I miglit have changed my mind. I may 
have my designs about that woman. She was in 
some sort mi/te, and you saw it. You did f You 
thought I was down/ And I suppose, because 
the world chose to turn against me, mul banking 
fellows and usurers to strip me of everything, 
1 /ou thought you would come in with the rest, 
and that I should be ^o i^eak, too *' down” to 
resist yon. But I am uot, sir, and you shall find 
that I am not, sir.” 

He planted himself suddenly in front of Mr. 
Tillotsqp. The people in the old windows, just 
going to bed, thought these wdre two jocRlar 
minor canons going home full of spirits. 

^r. Tillotson met his gaze. “I see you are 
one of those who mistake good nature and in¬ 
dulgence for fear. I do not understand your 
threats; nor do I mind them. T will only tell you 
thi». You might have made a friend of me. I 
was willing to lielpjou. But I see your real cha¬ 
racter now. Even one who i^y have had some 
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iaterest in you, you have succeeded ia turning 
against you* has seen^bar chara^er too.” . 

"HoWf dare yoa|”‘ iie othet, v»itli a| 
trcwbliag mibe. ‘^^Now lllten to *ie. For alh 
your air of trianiph, you have not tricked mo as 
yet, even with yodr money and bimket’s work. 
No, nor shaU not. Now take this warning, 1 
advise your* 

Mr. 'KHfttson tossed his head impatiently, and 
turned -away. 

" I may have to leave this place—this cursed 
place—and 1 am glad of it. They may be too 
much for me—for the moment only. But I sliall i 
•get the better of them in a month or two. 1 am 
not to be beaten by the world or by money, 
or by mild schemers even. Now take this warn¬ 
ing. Go away, too, or by Heaven if I hear a 
whisper of any trick.s like what you have been 
at these feu' weeks, I’ll come back from any quar¬ 
ter of the M'orld and give you a lesson. There! 
you’ll think this all disappointed love, and that 
sort of thing. But it’s my pride, I cau tell you. 
Tou a rival indeM! Yon shake your cheque¬ 
book in a foolish country girl’s eyes, and of course 
-^Tliink of your age and looks, my friend! 
Ijook at the matter calmly in your bank parlour.” 

“ This sort of si>ccch has no cffiict on me,” the 
other replied, calmly. “Only a madman would 
talk as you do. But I sliall tell you this openly 
and fairly, as aji answer to your ‘ warnings.’ 
What I have seen of you to-night, and before 
to-night, would lay -anobligai-ion on me to try and 
save a poor sweet gentle amiable girl from what 
would be sheer misery and destruction. My 
answer to your warning, therefore, is another 
warning. And how little 1 fear your thi’eats you ' 
will find out from my behaviour, or from who¬ 
ever you leave behind you to watch it.” 

^ He walked away calmly, leaving the other 
speechless with fury. The lady in the old 
moss-covered window, just putting out her 
light, thought that the two jocular canons had 
said good night in the most friendly way, and 
had gone home to thdr canons’ roosts. 

Tims did the days wear on at St. Alans, until 
it came to the day or so before theassiaes liegan. 
Mr. Tiiiotson found a strange calm and quiet¬ 
ness in the place, and also a fascination, the 
ehaan ^ •which he could not bring himself to 
breAlc. Se even fell into Mr. Tilncy’s raptures, 
mrd feeg^ to look on “^he grand old catlicih’al” 
itsdtf with a drearSy interest. The picture of 
that evening, when ske was playing the solemn 
old organ, was in itself a sweet dream. He put 
off his d^iWture from day to day, and even 
welcomed Mr. Tilney’seager import uni ties. That 
Olu man of fashion, for all Ms platitudes, really 
liked him. He t<dd him all his heavy troubles 
®md anxieties in the most pbeerM and enjoyable 
It Was only when he spoke of tit^ that 
. -lib,,desponding. 

the bank, Tiiiotson asked Mr. 
moming. ' .,'v 

■ all the business settled,” said 

Mr. hict, I must ho going in a 

day at tirh»'* 


“ Ahj of course you must,” Said Mr. Tilney, 
desfomdin^. *^This is not the place for you— 
for any of As. Qfenfifemon don’t do w Country 
^ towns. The sir ntiffes me, ynu understand. I 
wish to goodness, Tillotsoni I was out of this 
hole,” ' 

Mr. Tiiiotson did not pteas his companion 
with the inconsistency of i^s statement with 
other declarations; but said it seemed to him to 
be a calm, retired place, where one could be 
veiy happy. “I would change willi yoh with 
all my licart. One could grow fond of t his quiet 
common and of the old cathedral opposite.” , 

“ Ah,” continued Mr. Tilney, moodily, “it is 
very fine—very well—in its way, you know, for 
the men who draw the good salaries to wear 
lawn and keep up the thing. They’re all common 
creatures, you see : know no more of the world 
than the big brass eagle in the choir. But for a 
roan like me, who ffas been in the clubs, sir, and 
seen a better class of thing altogether, it doti’t 
come natural. H.B..H. the late I)ook said to me 
once or twice, in his short way, ‘ Put you iu the 
country, Tilney! Put you in strait-Waislcoat!’ ” 

As they drew near to the house, lie noticed 
Mr. Tilney looking'out nervously, and shading 
his eyes anxiously. “ Do you see, Tiiiotson ?” he 
asked. “ My eyes are not so good. But is tliat 
8lill or Canby—eh, now . 

“No, no,”said Mr.Tiiiotson, looking; “seems 
more a sort of tradesman.” 

A little twitch passed over Mr. Tilney. “Ah, 
very good,” he said. “A small account, yon 
know. I declare, of all the hole-aud-cotner 
dunning places, these wretched towns are the 
worst! They are none of ’em gentlemen—no 
mutual trust—no confidence; but owe these 
mean, pitiful, abo—abo—what’s the word— 
rigiucs, fourpcnce-halfpemiy, and they scud tw o , 
dozen times ior i t. On my immorto/ soul they do, 
Tiiiotson. I’m getting sick of it.” 
cTliis was a strange burst fropi imn, and. in 
the mean time be had mecbanically turned 
round, and said, with a cautious air, “ There is 
a vieV, Tiiiotson, of that old place yonder, at 
I ho back there, which yon can’t find the match 
of from this to the Alhambra. Noble, noble, sir. 
Just come with me. Softly, softly, sir.” And, 
taking bis Mend’s arm,, he began to walk back 
almost on tiptoe, as if for the proper effect it 
was necessary—the old fane nadding, as it were, 
and not to be awakened. 

In a moment, however, Mir. Tilney’s quick ear 
heard heavy steps, and he turned baok sharply, 

“ Another time, Tiiiotson,” he said; “ far better 
another time. Don’t ask me now;” as if the old 
fane had wakenedup and cai'ight them in the act. 

“ Excuse ^me, Tiiiotson,” he went on; “only 
a moment—I quite forgot our Mend.” 

“ Our friend” was unmistakably pursukg 
them, and running too. Mr. Tilney ailmost ran 
to meet himowith Ins arm and stiefc up, adroitly 
made bimeturn back,’and, looking round oeea- 
sionally, showed a joyous and jocund face, as if 
he were discoursing pn some amusing topic. 
But Mr. Tilfotson knew well aH that was under¬ 
neath, even if he had not noticed the surly; blunt, 
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and defiant air of our frieDd, who stopped oc- 
casionaJlJ' and tossed bis head, and—in spite 
of debr^tiag: gesture (Wx Mr. Tilne/s part- 
raised ins voice, and seat tack to Mr, TiHot- 
son’s ear a loud and angry “Once for ail, I 
tell yo«, Mr. Titeey.” 

In short, be could road off at once that podr 
Mr. TUney was a player in the dismal drama 
of mm, and, as a genteel Sisyphus, was daily 
' roHiUg the heart-breaking stone of apfeaii- 
AHCES up the steep ways'of embaubassment. 
In a second, and with a pang, for he thought 
of the goiden-lmired girl, he saw the whoh; 
course or their life, and what a strand of genteel 
misery was woven in with it. 

He turned away and walked round as if to see 
by himself that " back view ” of the old cathe¬ 
dral wliich rivalled the Alhambra. In the ab¬ 
sence of his guide, he could not find this special 
vista. But, after making^ complete circuit, lie 
came suddenly on the house. The tradesman 
was there still, in the porch, his voice reaching 
to Mr. Tillotson at the little gate. But there 
was another voice, soft, silvery, ^musical, mo¬ 
dulated to expostulation and entreaty. A glint 
of the sunshine passing through the Ireilis- 
work of the porch came upon that golden liair 
and lit it up, and then, with another instinct, 
Mr. Tillotson read off another secret of the 
inner life of this family; )i6w this sweet- 
tongued girl was put forward as the Intercessor 
and Mediatrix, to shield the persecuted family. 
He had it all before him, as if he knew tluan 
for years. Even now the pleading voice of tlio 
Mediatrix was having its effect, the indignant 
tradesman was grumbling, and, defending him¬ 
self, had presently put on his liat, and walked 
away past Mr. Tillotson, sulkily. 


illotson, sulkily. 


CHlrTEJl XV. TIIE ASSIZES. 

Thebe was a good deal of stir in the assize 
town that evening. It surged over witlj*the 
M'atcrs of ecclesiastical and legal society. A 
stream of both w'as gurgling through the place. 
Gowns of two sorts fluttered in the«&ir. It 
was known that the judges hr*d arrived—witli 
the traditional pageantry — brought in, at n 
slow pace, as it under a strong guard, sur¬ 
rounded with a crowd, and looking gloomily out 
of the carriage windows, like ^snite prisoners 
being conveyed to the Tower. From various 
second floors over the festive grocers’ shops, 
looked out healthy, lafge-cheeked, largc- 
whiskefred faces, the hands in relation 
to -which Were in pockets; barristerial faces 
and harristerial hands. Some were leaning 
against the window-frame with their barristerid 
feet up on the sill, others talking to short wiry 
monastic-looking men, the whole ^f which ic- 
preseBted an eminent counsel receiving “ in¬ 
structions” from a local agent. 

Mr. Justice Buckstoue a^d Mr. Baron 
Hodder were at their lodgings, about w'hich a 
litfte erorfd hvtng—and where, too, they were 
regarded wMj a reverence and a submission 
almost abject, as though ttey took their com- 
mission from a power higher than tire Queen. 
Bouiid through tli^ town, dispewed in various 


first floors, were the numeriJus members 
of the circuit. Serjeant Ryder, Mr. CoWiara, 
Q.C., Mr. Wrigly, Q.C., Mr. Co!terrQ.C., 
Behnore Jones, the well-knovm popular coun¬ 
sel, who was as^ necessary to every breach 
of promise ease as the writ itself or one of 
the issues, and who defended Chartists and 
others “fearlessly,” and with great speeches. 
But he had so often throvm his heSd buck, ruid 
told judges melodramatically that he “stood, 
there to vindicate” innuraeraliJe rights, punc¬ 
tilios, and etiquettes, and knew, on so many occa¬ 
sions, what was due “ to tlie gown he iiad the 
limiour and privilegelo wear on his back,” that he 
had liceu looked coldly on as a forward and trou¬ 
blesome person, and liad not been honoured with 
the mystic letters at tite end of his name. These 
being so di3i)orscd through the place, were re¬ 
garded with a lesser and more subdued reverence, 
Mr. Cobliam, Mr. Exshaw, Mr. Serjeant llyder, 
known as “the Serjeant,” Mr. Wrigley, Mr. 
Colter, all her Majesty’s counsel, together 
witli Bagely, Gibbs, and the juniors in good 
business, were iiistaiitly, and almost before they 
liad time to get from the railway or t.akc off 
i heir coats, iuvadf;d by gentlemen with papers; 
i and "the Scijcant,” in about five minutes, had 
his hands in his troiisers-pockcts, walking up 
aud down tlie room (liis cbaracteristic mode of 
laying his mind to a case), listening to his junior’s 
voice, which comes struggling through perfect 
billows of wliilc briefs. The old cathedral town 
and some of our canons made a little first floor 
profit during this invasion, thus wakened 
up into a sort of owl-liko animation; and 
in all its nooks, and closes, and niches, aud 
quiet rnsicd comers, seemed to nod and flap, 
and softly hoot with a mild ecclesiastical bustle. 
But the grander scene was when lialf-past six 
drew on, and this legal aristocracy was seen, still 
witii its hands in its pockets, crowding to tlic 
While Hart to dine; where they were to sit 
down some forty or fifty strong; where was the 
Bar sherry and the Bar port—much relished by 
the legal babe.s. But Colter, pale and worn, and 
with faint eyes, was already wandering away 
to Whichclo’s Trusts, lying on his tabic at the 
lodgings, or to Mill’s case, which was to bo “on” 
first in the morning. 

But as Sunday iittcrvcnes—^sUpoosed Rea¬ 
sonably to be a buy of llest for uU but poor 
Colter and Bolt—it is w'orth while going up to 
the cathedral to see tSe l^al service for once. 
Through all the monotony of Sunday after -Sun¬ 
day, and the choristers aud minor canons every 
day at three, without chauM tmd the most 
wearisome sameness, aud Fi^gfe with his “heart 
panting,” this is a very agreeable break. Mrs. 
Toplady and herdaughlei's^t on their best and 
" 0 . Dissenting ladies even, drawn by natural ou- 
nosity, go ofl'also “to see the judges.” Across 
the green lawn in the Close the lines of com¬ 
pany seemed to trail and convciKe like gay rib- 
ooEs. The sun was out. The choir* was 
full. The vast clothes-presses seemed to creak 
under the load, for every rank and every tier 
were (Bled, and the rows bCnnets and 

•dresses were parted by the long Imnds of dark 
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black oak, and the light coming liroTigh the It was altogether a delight to the iababitants. 

S ale yellow and pajsr grecna of the great win- Mrs. Tilney and her family went op in procession 
ows, dappled over the two heads of the two to the catbedrtd, and perhaps the ladies* of her 
judges who sat together iif stalls of honour, im- family took stock of the barristerial company 
parting a regular saint’s "nimbus” to the and the flowing whiskers; for Mr. Tilney, op at 
chalky well-worn fime of Mr. Baron Hoddcr, the "White Harty only the night before, had had 
and comically laying what seemed a little brown sherry with one of the Benjamins'of the 
dab of crimson gore right on the bald crown society, and obtained from him an exact list 
of the rub^und and oily Mr. Justice Buckstone. and description of the gentlemen of the Bar then 
They had been brought in by the dean himself, in town. This youth, who was voluble and 
and stalled helplessly, and a great Prayer-book eager, gave him little short sketches of each, 
thrust info their hands. All dotted about were after the manner of the obituary notices, and 
praying barristers, with their large serious these meagre outlines Mr. Tilney could readily 
, faces, and whiskers spread like black sails, for fill eut from his own sources of information, 
whom, indeed, those benches and stalls seemed He came back mysteriously to his family. 

W another shape of court; and if any one had "Do you know who is here, my dears? 
pulled the dreamy Colter, from behind, whose Young lilbury, son of old Sir Thomas. Dear 
thoughts were still at his lodgings notmg me ! 1ms sent him to the Bar. Second son, of 
Whichclo’s Trusts, and whispered that it was couise ; but, if he pleases. Sir Thomas, you 
time, he would have almost risen and “ moved” know—I like ayouWg fellow’s carving out a way 
their lordships on the spot. for himself. And there’s Harris, in very fair bu- 

Mr. Baron Hodder, the Criminal Judge, siness, loo. 1 am sure it’s the same, it’s nice, 

with his ^es on bis great hook, was also wan- isn’t it ?” 

dering off to a terrible shooting case which Ross was there with his friend, restless, 
was to be on before him, which had been fuming, biting his nails, and with his eyes fixed, 
committed on the verge of two counties; for now on the judges,aiow on Mr. Paget, his own 
he knew that Jones, the “Dock” counsel, working counsel. 

would have "a point” about the iudietment Mr. Cohham, the leader, was at his lodg- 
aiid " the five hundred yards ” required by the ings, as indeed was Seijeaut Ryder, and other 
statute, and he was thinking w'hat “lie would leading counsel, who were loo busy to afford 
do with it;” all which speculations were dis- time for these showy pious exercises—in truth, 
tlirbed by the music—the sublime anthem, the serjeant was away on the hills taking a 

"For the Lord is a Just Judge,” set specially bracing walk and a quiet cigar, 

by Bliss, Mus. Doc., Oxon, and at which he was At the door Mr. Rnas commented on this, 
now straining and creaking, and snatching at “Such hypocrites!” he said. “Setting up to 
pegs and handles left and right, and trampling be holy fellows, and pretending piety ! Such 
the very souls out of pedals underneath— cant! What do they care for tiio.s 0 fellows* 
and by the sweet chirruping bleat of Fugle, praying, or for that old whining dean’s long- 
whose eyes, like all other eyes in the place, winded talk? That’s tlie way they swindle us 
turning to the right to make proper effect on the of our money, and go idling about the place in¬ 
stall of honour, rose and fell; and he sometimes stead of minding their busims-s. It’s an in- 
seemed to smile in his singing and droop his fernal shame! And then they tell me the otlier 
head sadly, as who should say, “ Now all is fellows are up at their longings hammering 
finish—cd'; let me be transfigured and as- away at their business.” 
sum—ed, foitbwith, into my place in the hea- Hr friend Grainger, on whose arm he was 
veuly mansions!” leaning, and whose staring eyes searched every 

But the judges did not care for music, at first face that pass'ed them by, struck in with his 
merely looxing for a moment curiously at Doctor subdued growl; 

Fugle as they would at a new witness just enter- “ Well ‘ %’d,’ indeed, and then won’t work 1 
ing the bpx; and so Fugle bleated his bleat A regular s«. of impostors 1 The rule should 
raonrufiifiy, and the other seraphic canons came be, No cure, no pay.” 
in tnmultttously, and Bliss, tumbling and surg- The Tilney family were standing close by the 
ing iff over all, sevt down monster billows of ancient porcli—where, indeed, all the congrega- 
sonnds that swelled through the aisles, and tion were loitering—to see the distinguished 
went floating up the towers and groined roofs, strangers come out. Mr. Tilney was with them, 
and actually made the black oak benches As the judges passed in custody of an eager 
under the judges quiver and tremble with sheriff, lurrying them to the carriage, Ross, 
thj; vibration. Audi then, though Bliss’s music still biting his fillers, devoured Mr. Justice 
was poor, and the singerfc, separately, theatrical Buckstonevwith his eyes. “There be is,” he 
and affedMt the gr^ old organ—in which said to bia companion; “and l^t bladder-chop 
were some of the Dutch Siibemana’s pipes, rk-b, crcatuie iS to deal with our case. I wish it was 
rine, mellow, trad celestiai, and the fresh voices the otbefc.” •, 

ca children, and the union of idl, and the associa- " He loqj3*a lounging felloir,*’ said his friend, 
tions of the nlace—triumphed over everything; " Takes his work easj^,yo|^nw dyoead.” 
and, as it rolled past the stalls of honour, diade ,Snd4|W Itoss sate Mr, TlHetson talking 
the Coke upon Lyfetleton which each judge had to4-daMiuif<»d>aol,4j»|>jpSl»8Wsfriend’s arm, 
bound up in hink as a heart, thrill for a moment strode up to them with a sour lace. ITiat ugly 
and look up witli pleasure. c cicatrice was still there, though he had been 
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plaistering it iadostrtOTtsl; daj and nigbt. It 
would noibe gone for months. 

“ Oh,” she said, as he came np, “ Ksteato this, 

Wiliiain. Mr. Tillot8(^ has been askmg some 
of the lawyers at the hotd about the fcase-*-^*’ 

Ross scowled at the other’s feet. “I had 
rathei; not,” he said, “hare my case talked 
about, or asked about among the barristers. I 
have paid counsel.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled, and unconsciously his 
gentle eye fell upon tlie cicatrice. The other 
felt it on him; 

“Well,’* he asked, “I dare saj it has been 
injured enough by all this gossiping about the 
place. I wish people would leave me and my UNDER EIRE. 

affairs alone. Of course they mean well, and - 

all that kind of cant.” Is the campiugns that immediately followed 

Mr. Tillotson smiled. “ I thought you would the Indian Mutiny .in 1857,; I, a very young 
like to know the exact moment of its coming soldier, newly arrived in India, was attached to 
on. This was the judges’ registrar, and he says a small field force which been left to guard 
about one to-morrow, as there is only a short an important point in the line of communication 
case before it.” of the main army under Sir Colin Campbell. I 

The girl’8.face fell. “ So near at hand!” she was naturally very impatient to see some actual 
said. “ Oh, it is dreadful! How shall we boar figliting, nor had I long to wait, 
the suspense of the day ? Do, ah, let me ask The point we had to guard was threatened by 
you once, and Mr. Tillotson joins us all, do a very nowerful force of the enemy, who were 
settle it as they want jouii’ evidently watching their opportunity to sweep 

“ He joins you, does he ?” said he. “ And so down on our small force (we were only fifteen 
I must settle, must I ? It’s enough to have it hundred strong). Day by day reports came in 
in one’s mind, without being persecuted in this of their nearer approach, till at last one evening 
infernal way. He joins you,does he? Well?” they were known to be in p()sition only three 
Air, Cater, his solicitoi , was beside him, miles in front of our camp. The officer m corn- 
motioning to a tired-looking, shabby, tall, and m!.md of our colunin determined to take the 
stooped gentleman who was near him. “Mr. initiative next morning, and attack, and, if pos- 
Cobham, sir, wishes a word with you. To sible, compel them to retreat. I well remember 
know you, in fact.” ’ the peculiar thrill I experienced, w'hen told by 

With suspicion in his eyes, Ross went over to a staff-officer that evening what had beeu de- 
him, and the three walked away slowly over the cided on. In spite of my previous eagerness, it 
graves. He came back presently, and overtook was impossible to help feeling serious at the 
the Tilney party, now nearly at their own door, thought that the morrow must see us engaged 
“Every one thinks they have a right to die- in a deadly conflict. I certaiidy felt no relnct- 
tate to me—to give me lessons j but I had auco to hglit—on the contrary, I felt rather 
bettor stop it at once, and give notice, once for elated at the thought that at last I was a soldier 
all, that 1 will not be pestered in this way. m earnest; but I ain not a.sharaedto confess that 
That seedy mole of a pettifogger, who has 1 slojit little that night. All my past life rose 
got my guineas in las pocket, must* needs before me. I thought how much better I could 
come up to me with his advice about ‘ settling.’ speud it, if I had it over again. To a person 
Settling! Such a croak! croak! Settle from who has never been face to face with death, the 
an old mildewed anatomy as that! It’s infcrntdly prospect of a certain impending danger is rather 
impudent of him, a trading felipw like that; appiuling, and so I foiuid it. 1 wjis astonished 
and indeed I told him nearly as diicb.” at two or three acquaintances—old campaigners 

“Oh, William,” said Ada, eagerly, “you see —^who seemed to treat it as a matWi'of coarse, 
them. Everybody says it. They must be riglit. and puffed their cheroots as coollv as if they 
Will you not listen? You are only preparing were in the smokin^rot^ of the “Rag.” 1 
wretchedness for yourself. Mr. Grainger, you did not know then that it is only before one’s 
have hffiuence ovei’ him. Stop this insanity.” first action one treats the m.atter seriously; 

The Indiandodkitig man rolled Ms wild eyes, that when once the ice has been broken, fignt- 
and put the end of his wilder moustache into his iug comes very much as a matter of course, and 
mouth to chew. “I believe there is something is looked forward to by most people as a kiud 
in that,” he said; “but when Ros»takes a thing of pleasant excitement. ; 
into his bead, you might as well preach to that After listening to the challenge of the spttries 
headstone there.” and the howling of the jackals for the greater 

“ Do you believe him P” said Ross, scornfully, pm-t of the night, it was a relief whw, about tui 
“ A fellow that has all but lost.tbc shirt off nouv before daylight, the can^ was quietly 
his back •at 'ftose German hells, and would roused and the tents strqck. In a very slwrt 

f iawn his soul for fflouey; isn’t Ee likdy to be time the men had qnietiy fallen in. Tlie moim- 
or double or quits—eh P Don’t tidt to me, ing aJr was vpry cold, and, as no fires were 
*nd I ifiake it as a favour Mr.—Mr. TiUotsou, allowed, the ration of rum.and biscuit which 


that you won’t be worrying the lawyers about 
my ^airs. I want no one—an one—^lo be 
meddling in my concerns. I’m not in the 
humour for it, I mvo warning. If they will, 
dammst. I’ll heice to give ’em a lesson.” 

And, with fury in bis eyes, he turned away. 

It was a very restless Sunday for him; and 
all the rest of the day he was prowling 
about nervously, haunting his solicitor, and 
taking wild quick walks over the.hills. Over | 
the Tilney mansion, all through that day, was I 
cast a sense of gloom and uneasiness. ! 
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pome i»rt of like eoont!^, I revisited th® scerae. 
It was a biTglit stiU morning when I walked ever 
tlib .grdu&d, and I could witk diflieultf realise 
the tact that on that very spot we had been ex¬ 
posed to » muMerous fire. The ground it¬ 
self was changed. 3%e litfte stream at the foot 
of thojjiope had bMn deepened faito a drainage 
oatiai. A railway ran obliquely across the w&j by 
which we had advanced, and a bungalow belong, 
iiig to one df’tho offiouda had been built ou the 
very spot where the enemy’s guns had been 
posted. 

CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

Mt bear Fattier, —I have undertaken to 
make you »q.uiifoted with some of the leading 
characteristic or the tiimjs we live in, mid 1 
must not .shrink from my undcitaking. 1 think 
it is desirable that I should now say something 
to you about what they call t he rising genera¬ 
tion—the young people of the day, my con¬ 
temporaries, and still more my juniors. I can¬ 
not help thinking, from cert,am observations 
which I have made, that jfeu really do stand in 
speaal need of a liint or two to assist you in 
understanding this very important section of 
modern society. 

Yes, dear sir, I say “ important” advisedly, 
and because 1 think that you are not sufficiently 
impressed with the enormous differeneo between 
the young people of this day and those who 
flourished when you were young. I dare say 
at that time the opiuiions and the feelings (if 
what you ai:e pleased to call “boys,” wore 
not much considerod. You wfcrc snubbed, 
sir, I suspect, and kept under in your youtb, 
and hoodwinked into a belief that you were 
but an unfledged ignorant creature, and that 
every person who had the advantiige of you in 
point of age was necessarily wiser and naore 
worthy of respect. ADow me to suggest, sir, 
that such .sentiments might do vcit well at the 
time 1 am speaking of, but that they wilfnot do 
now. • 

As I have it greatly at heart to form your 
charactei’, so that you shall become in all re¬ 
spects a person capable of miling with the 
sodfety of the day, it is nece8sarlj*t;hat I shoidJ 
bo perfectly frank and open with you in all 
things, and tlmtJ should point out undisguisedly 
all such deficiencies as I may ehance to observe 
in your conduct t especially any want of readi- 
nera to conform to tlie dictates laid down on all 
sumects whatsoever by the men of this great 
and glonous p^d. , 

I must mention then—and one instance will 
sewe as well as a &eat many—^thiJI; I could not 
help being a good deal striick the other day by 
your tr^tment of young Mr. Pettifewd wben 

S met him at dinner, at the hoi^e of our firimd 
cml Stopper. And here, if ywu wiU allow 
me, i would take the opportunity (parentheti- 
o^y) oi offemg you a word cd advico on your 
cheiioe of fri^ds. I > would' ask you— t'Is tiie 


society of Colonel Stopper, and mm of his stamp. 


I have no doubt, be»use you say so, thai-Cblonel 
Stopp® 13 possessea of many good andestiisable 
qualities; but I cannot reshjt the evidence of 
my own senses, which tell me that lie. is, beyond 
all the men whom it has ever been my lot 
to eaoountcr, opinionated and prejudiced. He 
. objects to railroads; he openly stitte.s that his 
servants have orders to refuse athnis-sion at the 
doors to any telcgrajihic despatch which may 
bo brought to the house; and ho retired from 
the army wlieu he found out that the old 
“ Rrown Bess” was really about to be stiperj 
seded by the modem rifle. Is t!iis_ man— 
a man, too, who, I am oWigod to remind you, 
Is in the habit of garnishing his conversation 
with many strange and most uaiieces.sary expie- 
1,ives, with which lln--- prcsimt generation is altm- 
getber unaccpiaintcd—the kind of person with 
wliom it is good and profitable for the parent, 
wliose welfare 1 have so much at heart, to as.so- 
ciatc? Surely not. It is my duty to warn 
you against him. And not against him only, 
but against all the ot her members of that sbock- 
ing old club, tlie Retrogressmura, to which I 
cannot oonccal my regret that you will still 
continue to belong. AV hat good can come of 
such a club ? They resist all modem improve¬ 
ments. Its members still phiy .at long whist, 
't’liey drink port wine, though their old limb.s 
snfler so much in consequence that they are .all 
obliged to sit with tlieir legs propped upon a 
hind of -stool shaped like a T, and so conijdctely 
.an institution of tliejiast that 1 really do uotknow 
: what it is called. The club envelopes are not 
adlie.sive, as <1 remarked when going over the 
I establishment in your compimy, and no periodi¬ 
cals of more racent date than the Quarterly and 
[ the Edinburgh are admitted to the libi'ary table. 

Never in ray life have 1 heard such conversa¬ 
tion a.3 I listened to at that club, when you, 
clear sir, with the kindest and best intontioiis, 
gjive me a dinner tlierc. A gi-cat deal of the 
talk was entirely nuintelli^^iblo to me; but I 
coold undcrstimcl enough of it to perceive that 
it was all directed against modern instilutious 
and the new generation, and that, upon the 
whole, everything that tends to make life on- 
duraUe was stigmatised as a " ne^-fiuiglcd in¬ 
vention brought about by those d—a rmlroads 
and those a—d penny newspapers Retweea 
them.” My good sirf the»Reh’ogress«ura is up 
j)iace for you, and perhaps you will allow me to 
send in your resignatiou. 

But 1 must return to your msappreh^ion 
of the new generation and its dhaaractaristK'.s, 
and ydur treatment of young Pfefetiford, outlie 
Civil Service. It appeared to me as if both you 
and Colonel Stopper were disposed to ignore 
tliis young man’s existence. It seemed as if you 
had made up your utiMs that nothing which he 
could by any possibality say ' upon any subject 
could be worth a moment’s attentkm, and that 
whenever he attempted to speak, Ihsit was to be 
the signal for you or the colonel to cut in and in- 
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terrupt Mm. Dear sir, tihis kind of Uuiig may in being surrounded by mystery. In so far as it 
iiavo been all very well in your time, as you call is possible, and in acoordapee witb common 
it, and when you were a young man, but not sense, let there be liberty in aU tiling and 
now} because th<5. relative positions of senior and knowledge ^ all things, 
junior are so very much changed of late years. Upon the whole, then, it does seem as if the 
Why, to take the case of that very young young men of thp present day reached years of 
Pettiford. I assure you, that young fellow discretion, and Imcame men, earlitar than in the 
deserves a vast amount of consideration. Yet past day, and I tMnk they conceive a littlfi diffe- 
the cokatel treated him with absolute rude- rently of that quality of manliness, jmid form a 
ness, interr^ed him, talked through hini in a different estimate of its component jparts from 
tone of voice with which it was impossible to that wMch used to he formed by their grand- 
COmpete; elbowed Mm, in short, out of the con- fathcra. Dissipation and swearing and wild prac- 
versation. Well, sir, I assure you that young tical jokes, often of a very cruel and inhuman 
Pettiford has gone through examinations which sort, are no longer considered to he impoi;tunt 
ujpuld have gravelled the colonel iu five minutes; ingredients in forming the manly character. Any 
he has acquired information on a variety of persons who might happen in these days to be 
points concerning wMch the colonel is grossly addicted to such practices would he regarded 
Ignorant. Besides this, he has passed, and is —not with wander and awe as “ first-rate 
passing, his young days in a wholesome and use- Corintliians,” but might, on the contrary, run 
ml manner. He has a great deal of sound sense a considerable risk o| being treated with con- 
and discretion, and would shrink from many an tempt and aversion, and set down as “ unmiti- 
act of foUy that some of his elders would fall gated blackguards.” 

into. And yet, let no one run away with the im- 

6ir, tlte young men of this day are a pecu- pression tliat such a youngster as I am speaking 
liar race, and desciTe a little study, though of—such an (me as may be taken as a fair spo- 
you may not tMnk it. The now system of cimen of the best modem type of young man-— 
educatiou is beginning to tell. A race of is in the slightest degree open to the charge 
men—though you and the colonel call them of being a “ milksop,” thou^i I can fancy your 
boys”—has grown up under that new system, friend, the colonel, being exceedingly ready to 
and an estimate can now to some extent be prefer it against Mm. very far from that; he 
formed of if^i results. Tlie reduction of co- is able ana willing to do anything that becomes 
ercion to a minimum, the utmost accordance a man. Our present educational system turns 
of Hberty that could reasonably be granted, out a number of young men, sound m body and 
the treatment of boys as rational crcatur(is de- rational in mind. As to the rising men who are 
serving of consideration and cajiablc of detecting to set the Thames on fire, that is another matter, 
injustme and wrong—aU these are new features You cannot so educate a youth as to make him a 
in an educational plan, entirely modem, and gcuiius; any more than you can, by any system 
entirely opposed to the views (in education yet discovered, arrest the propagation of block- 
wMch obtained even during the earlier portion heads. 

of the present century. There is no end to the I have set before you, my worthy parent, a 
advantages which have been gained by this great good specimen of the youth of the day; but I 
change m one of the most important parts of a should he very sorry to assert that there are 
nation’s economy. The young men of the day no bgd specimens, or that even the good are 
are no longer like hound's held iu leash, ready without (iefccts. I can view tMs subject dis- 
to tear off to the world’s end when the re- passionately. I belong to tliis period, but I am 
straints are removed at last—as, remember, at not wedthid to it. I am one of the new genera- 
last, they always must be. “ The brisk minor” no tion, though not «of the last batch; I can see 
longer " pants for twenty-onebecause, when the defects of the new generation. Let me 
“ twenty-one” arrives, he will act very much as iiiitialc you, dear sir, if it is only to show my 
he did at eighteen. His youth has not been one impartiality. 

of restraint and coercion. Human life is not an It seems to ifid, from w^t I have heard, and 
unknown butifesciiiating mystery to him, wMch read, and observed, that with every pas.sing year 
hitherto he has been foibiddeu to look into, but men get to have less of individiiality than they 
which now he is suddtnly f.t liberty to explore, used to have, and this (iharacteristic of the day 
Oh, sir, it was a great mistake, that, old plan of appears to affect the rising generation in an 
shutting up as long as you could, what it was almost inconceivable degree. In the good and 
not yours to shut up for ever. You used to keep the bad that is in them, they are tnarvcUously 
the flood-gates closed till the very lust moment, like each other, and cut out to a pattern. They 
You ^pt a mighty and ever-rebelling forcc^ent all dress alike to a button—nay, to the festen- 
up within them as long as the thing was possible, ing or unfastdhing of a button; not a plait of 
and when it was no longer possible, and you their shirt-fronts in the evening, n,ot a fold 
were obliged tofling them wide, Heavens! what ^of their neckerchiefs in the morning, gives 
a bursting forth there was, what a roaring and the 8%htest, indication of freedom of thought, 
rushing of waters, and, alas! too often, what 'Ihose young fellows talk alike, moreover, using 
devasMtion and laying waste! the same words, thinking the same flioughts, 

We go all the other way now. Let in the* expressingrthem, taut Men que mal, in the same 
light, is our cry, let in the light. Never accord slang. They all have the same tastes. They ' 
to evil, the trmnendor'8 advant^e which it gains frequent race-courses in the proper race-costume , 

' .. . ■_V_,_^^^_ 
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of the moromt; the^ are always, when yon 
meet them in the street," going to look at a gon 
whi^ Westley Richards is making for them.” 
They speak fredy of horses and horse-dealing, 
and understand such subjects about as well as 
they do wine and wine-dealii^. This is a 
period, too, my dear father (and I beg you will 
bear this in mind at quarter-day), when a con¬ 
siderable amount of luxury characterises the 
appointments of a yomig gentleman of fashion. 
He requires many suits of knickerbockers of 
various colouns; he must have cricketing suits 
and boating suits, and hunting costumes; and, 
moreover, he necM not only a little bouquet for 
his button-hole, but a little glass flower-vase to 
stand upon his toilet-table and keep the said 
bouquet fresh and bright. Onr youths arc 
obliged to bend their minds seriously and 
often, to tailoring questions; they go to Mr. 
Poole’s shop to try on, and take the great pro¬ 
prietor of the esfablishment aside, in order to 
converee with him on such topics as ore in¬ 
teresting to them ; they stick out their chests 
boastfully while trying a new waistcoat, and 
make purchases in the back shop, where the 
shirt-studS, and waistcoat-buttons, and cigar- 
cases, are displayed so temptingly. They con¬ 
sume Mr. Poole’s shcrry-aiid-water, and talk 
with each other in an intellectual fashion con¬ 
cerning Goodwood or the Oaks. 

_ This is one class of ray contemporaries, dear 
sir. In some respects it is considered lather a 
high class. Some of these will be our future 
legislators, and will govern the country, as their 
fathers did before them. Tlicre are other young 
men who imitate them to the best of their ability, 
’and in so far as flie lamentable fact that they 
have something to do in the world w'ill permit.. 
These imitators, of the second order of merit, 
manage to get up a tolerable appearance, have 
their outtons in the right places, keep cle.ar of 
oflcnce in the matter of neckcloths, awl in 
soine cases even contrive to talk a language 
which will pass with the uninitiated for the real 
thing, and which is indubitably charaeferised by 
the n^dful amount of feebleness, and by “ a ino.st 
plentiful lack of wit.” These young men are for 
the most part a grave race, 'fhey are little given 
to mirth and laughter, and thei^is not much of 
what is called fun among them. Perhaps 
they are influenced by the precept and example 
of our great namesake, to whom I cannot help 
making reference from time to time, and who 
says in one of his evcr-mcmorable letters: “ I 
am sure that, since I have had the full use of 
my reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.” 

I fancy, my dear fathqr, from what 1 have 
heard you say, tliat we of the present generation 
are a much more prudent and cautious race 
than you and your contemporaries were; that, 
we are more temperate in our ideas, and have 
fewer illusions. Ah, sir! wl»t things have I 
heal'd yqji on the subject of youth, and in 
what terms have I heard you speak of your 
^own young days! How nave I heard you 
speak of your high standard of life, your lofty 
aspirations, your anticipations of gi-eat things 
to be achieved bjt yourself and others! You 


had heard nonsense talked about the corruption 
of human nature; but you saw ho corruption, 
and believed in %one. Mm were not what 
crabbed old philosophers suppo.sed them to bfe. 
They were great creatures, with a high mission 
to be gloriously MftUed. Thc.se were the men; 
while as to the women—they were angeLs. 

But you have told me also, my father, of , 
a time that succeeded to this period of strong 
belief; of a time when it began to wane and 
fade; when convictions long put aside, and 
forced away, came on in stren^h. You have 
told me that you were slow in finding things and 
people out, and that the rosy splendour whish 
shone at first on all things, was not exchanged 
for ordinary sober da^ight until you nad 
reached that peritid of life which is generally 
called its meridian; coming in contact with 
many things on the way which had the effect of 
sobering your views and lowering your standard 
to an earthy level. Perhaps this knowledge, 
gained by you and by others like yon, may 
have profited us of the next generation witn 
such profit as ra.ay helohg to a second-hand 
experience... Perhaps we have been let into tbo 
world’s-sccrets, earlier and more completely than 
you were, and have been suffered to go behind 
the scenes more freely than the former genera¬ 
tion, At all events, and be the origin of the 
result what it may, I believe—and I am in¬ 
fluenced in my opinion by studying the works 
and lives of Byron, Keats, and others who have 
“ flown high”—I believe, that if we do not rise 
so high as the youth of another period, neither 
do wc fall so low as they in their season of reac¬ 
tion. Wc do not rusb from one extreme to 
another, nor, after conceiving a very elevated 
view of humanity, and lauding it in the most 
exalted terms, do we take suddenly to speaking 
of it as a thing too low for hope, and calling 
it by all the had names we can think of. 

'I’hat we are a wary set, up t o a great deal, 
inclined to keep a good look-out ahead, and not 
easily taken in, I admit freely; but where is 
the harm of that ? On the contraiw, is it not a 
very good thing not only for ourselves, but for 
our parents and guardians ? See how we keep 
out of scrapes; sdb how we eschew imprudent 
marriages, and all that sort of thing, that used 
to he called romance, and the cxofwdindy prac¬ 
tical and unromantic consequences of winch, de¬ 
scended upon the parents and guardians jupt 
mentioned. Come,^u'!* Was not that ardent 
and generous young man who has been supposed 
to personify yWth, and to be the embodiment of 
aU its fine qualities— w.as he not rather an alarm¬ 
ing customer to have to deal with? He was a 
fine ftUow ? 0 no doubt! He Was of a tmsting 
character; be was the creature of impulse; ho 
, paused not to consider consequences; he was 
above all paltry considerations of self-interest; 
he considered that to look before he leapt was 
to h.ave an old head on young shoulders, and so 
l^e leapt without looking. He was the creature 
of good and genewous iimulse. What! does 
Ills friend want money? He shall have it. Wiis 
model youth docs not stopjto consider where it 
is to oomotrom. It woulif bo beneath him to 
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pause and reflect that in the end it must oome It is now just ^unutes, io twelre, the 
from Ilia poor eddfri^er, with theiiniitcd means, dinaer-hour m the little people. ;■ We push open 
and the large femay. OP perhaps it is the the door aad enter. The place is Ml. Some 
dtar of loremstead of friendship on which he are little ctoddfen, and some aw in the prime of 
is to saciifloe. The inemtahle Nancy, daughter life, some are tottering and aged .} htt al look 
of the ineFitehle &rmer in had circumstances, as if a good dinner of meat tend potatoes-was a 
appears Upon the scene. The model voung man thing of rane occurrence and great need, and, 
is m loTO .with her. She has notliing. He sick though they may be, as if tlie food :<they are 
has notliing.' ’^at does he care ? Shall love to have to-day will he of more good to them 
give way before mercenary considerations ? Is than any amount of drugs and doctor-e stuff, 
a girl the worse because she has no money ? Is These are the diners at the estaWhtment; while 
the daughter of the English yeoman to be de- ranged against the wall are groups of girls and 
spised because her father is not descended women with jn^ and basins in their hteids, 
frbm the Conqueror, or because .she has not waiting to canj home the dinners of .such as are 
been brought up at St. James’s P Never shall too ill to attend perscmally. These are the 
it be said tliat Harry Greatheart is the man to holders of green tickets; to the fortunate pos- 
cousider pounds, shMings, and pence when the sessors of the red are allowed extra medical 
happmess of Nancy is at stake. Perish the comforts in the shape of wine, brandy, boef-tea, 
tliought! But, wllen the yoimg people arc at or whatever may be (thought best for the case 
the end of their tether—what then ? Why then, in (nicslion. The diners at the establishment 
sir, they fall back upon the poor old gentleman, hold white tickets as their cards of admission, 
the much misused and much abused Old Square- We are leceived by a dark-eyed, smUhig 

toes, who pays for «11. matron, who, onoe matron of a reformatory, has 

And yet I have, heard some of your con- that happy mixture of kindliness and decision 
temporaries, my dear fatlier, when griding which is just what is wanted for free-going 
against us men of the new gencaration, complain societies among tlie poor—a maniiCT that influ- 
that we have no hearts, anci try to prove it by cnees while it attracts, at once genial aM with 
asserting that we never get into these difficulties, authority. And as the success or tailure of a 
It was only the other day that the colonel himself thing of this kind depends very much up<3|i the 
said in so many xvords, “Damme”—it is the cliee.rful tern per and power of organisation of the 
colonel’s habit to garnish his talk with such cx- conductors tmd managers, the kindly smite and 
pressions—“ &mme,” says he, “ when I was a prompt decision of the matron here are things 
boy, a fellow thought nothing of ruining liimself of greater moment than the mere outside plea- 
for a girl; but mu> they’re a-s cold as ice, tlie santness, iuvolved. The room into which we 
young milksops, and have no more heart among enter, and where the adults dine half an hour 
the lot of’em than a Normandy pippin.” 'J’hink, after the little ones, is clean, dimply furnished, 
sir, which has the most heart. He who refrains and cheerful; as devoid of parade as of poverty, 
from sacrifioing Ids family, his future, and very A festoon of coloured paper here and there, a 
probably the xdtimate wiilfarc Snd happmess of heartening “ Welcome ” embiajsoned overhead, 
a young girl, to a selfish fancy, or he who gratifies popular prints framed in pauited cardboard on 
tKat fancy, and in so doing wings misery into his the wall itself, and a few dieap ornaments on 
old home, destroys tlie career whicli was before the^himney-pioce, give a bright and animated 
him, and subjects the object of his short-lived at- look most valuable to the sickly and de¬ 
tachment to a long series of slights and an- pressed. The tablecloth is clean ; the roast 
noyances for which she has at last nothing to re- meat smells sav(>ury and appetising; by the 
compense lier—no, not even the affection about narrow table, wAicb in reality is no table at all, 
whteU her selfish lover used to prate, in the first but the back of tbe form made so that if 
transports of his youthful passion P turned one way it is a horizontal table, mu if 

I must leave on for the present, my excdlent tunujd the ot[’^er, a petpendidular back, sit the 
pareait; buf I have by no meams said all that I invalids {Mltiaitly waiting their turn; a cozy 
have to say about the cliaracteristics of that place next the fire is kept for the more aged; 
new generation to which .1 have tbe honour of and if _ tbe children are in excess of the acemn- 
belouging. P, CHESTsuFiEim, Jraiou. modation afforded by their own up-stairs room, 

_ . _ the surplus remain below, here in the room of 

the adults. The dinner is the sanm in all 
CHILDREN’S DINNEll-PAIlTIES. cases—a good quantity of cxceBcnt rpast meat, 

-- i two or three potatoes, a large slice of bread, 

IS’ a quiet little paved street a,t the back of for the adulty, half a pint of stroBg porter, or, 
St. Pancras church, looking more like a dose in if that is not taken, an extra share of bread; 
a staid cathedral town than one (ff the noisi; for the (Jliildren water, but, in exchange, an 
dirty ant-hills of London, the words “Sick orunge or a littie bit of i^ke, i&c., by way of 
Ctmdren’s Dinner-table,” printed across the dessmdi. Therfe" is no stint. They may be 
Wiyte blind of a decentdooking wmdww, infowns helped as often as th(?y l&e—tlce wre Irmrgry 
the pubHc and the poor, that here. No. 2, Wo- ones coming three times; a*id for this they pay, 
bnrn-btfil'^hgSj where invalid adults have their the aduAs twopence, and the children oiqf 
daflTtattqas,'Mok; puny children may dso penny each. This simply pays the rent, the 
. be fcdi ' ^ , nmtron, and the servant j the food is prodded 
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bf the sale of tbe tibl[.ets aad donationa, and 
every ine&aag sabscribed and given is sp^t in 
food. 

But the proper room of the little people is up- 
stairBj wMidter the matron kindly le«ds us. Here 
aa-e* two long tables, and a small side-table 
where the carving goes on; theyareall covered 
by dean white dotfis, the knives, and forks, and 
mugs, and salt-cellars are also dean; down the 
centre of the principal table stand a few vases 
with gay-coloured flowers, which give that air of 
brightness and a peipetnal f^te tliat helps almost 
as much as food; a musical box in the middle of 
the table tinkles out the Perfect Cure; and by 
the window is a pretty vivarium, made cheaply 
and yet effectively with little jets of tiny 
fountains. The walls are clothed with pictures 
framed in the same manner as those below 
stairs; there is a small* Christmas tree, with 
a few toys and baubles to delight the wan- 
derh^ wondering eyes; and the whole thing is 
an evidence of what ©are and taste may do with 
the poorest materials and at the most trifling 
cost. It is all pretty and gay, but a prettiness 
and a gaiety quite appnmriate to and attainable 
by the poor; in which Ccs its special service at 
Wobumibuildings—in the heart of one of the 
poorest districts of lioudon. 

How poor, but few even in the district itself 
fully realise and understand! J n a small court 
close at baud, occupying about as nuicli space as 
a gentleman’s mansion, it is calculated tha{ there 
are over five hundred chUdren alone; and this 
is under the estimate which one visitor made. 
We need scarcely ask what manner of life these 
hapless little creatures lead, pent-up in this sti¬ 
fling atniosphere-^what poverty, what misery, 
wliat squalid wretchedness of circumstance, and 
what abject want make such a contrast as tliat 
aflbrded by this bright and cheerful room and 
pleasant nourishment of infinitely more worth 
than many other things of wider scope andfiarger 
pretensions. 

Grace being said by the lady presijjing (the 
wife of the kindly founder and 'upbolAer of this 
charity), the little hands folddfl together in that 
sweet attitude of chUdish reverence, however 
ignorant, the serious business of the hour sets 
in. While she is carving ^r the eiiildren, 
the younger ones needing to nave their meat 
“ cut up,’* wjB will take a look round the table 
to watch tha, faces of the small guests, and 
speculate on character and future fate, as one 
is always tempted to do with children. 

Tor the most part pale, stunted, ill developed, 
their looks alone show how much the duiri(.y is 
m^ded, and how sadly* poverty has already 
stinted the fair proportions of li%. The healthi¬ 
est ore a famify of three, to whom the lady 
subscribing has given tickets continuously forj 
a year; so that tliCT have quite a robust and 
well-to-do look, so mr as boift and muscle are 
concerned, though dt is a pity fb be obliged to 
add that they are the dirtiest in person and the 
, most powly dad of the assembly. These little 
creatures have two good dinners of meat, bread, 
and potatoes twice a week (Monday and Thur% 


day), whidi is almost as much as some people of 
means would tluuk sufficient for suw small 
folks, anew beli«f erceping in among sundry— 
a reaction as mudi as a beuef—that we may do 
too much in the way of feeding up, and that 
“butcher’s meat” can be used m excess. At 
all events, two thoroughly good meals in tbeweek 
are a gi-eat advance on the normd condition 
of a poor child’s dietary table, and arc in)meii‘.e 
helps in other ways besides the way of fjod. 
All the good and beauty that these poor diil- 
dren see and leam, they see and learn at this 
bi-weekly festival of theirs; and all the care and 
cleanliness they get is what is compulsory here— 
clean bands ami faces being absolutes, entail¬ 
ing the loss of the dessert if not up to the 
right maj-k. Thfy are, at all events, partially 
cleansed twice a "week; they hear the clear 
tinkle of the musical box—that thing of wonder, 
that voice of an imprisoned spirit, to a cliild’s 
mind; thev seethe pictures, and the flowers, 
and tlie clean tableclotli, and the festoons of 
coloured paf)er; they hear a few words of kind¬ 
ness from the gentle voice of the lady ; they hear 
a few words of simple grace; and who shml say 
lhat even so slight and so few means may not 
be of incalculable benefit in the times to come ? 
who shall say what lovely memories of the 
warmth and welcome and orderliness there may 
not help in that ambition and desiiaj to sneceed 
and do well, without which all human beings 
.sink down in tlie moral scale, no matter what 
the original starting-point?—who knows ? All 
germs arc small, and the growth -and power of 
the tree cannot be fairly measured by the weight 
and size of tin; seed. 

Those who know the poor by personal actpiaint- 
auce, arc w'cll awmre that dirt is no necessaiy part 
of poverty. It belong to ignorance and help- 
lessness and that tenible state in whicli people 
have nothing lo lose from public opinion, but it 
is not integrally necessaiy to poverty. That 
truth has a striking connrmation here. Tlie 
two cleanest children are the two of poorest 
fortunes, yet they are as neat and well cared for 
as if the raotlier liad a nursery on the second 
floor, and a nurse whose sole business it was to 
attend to the young ladies. Their liistory is sad 
enough. The father died immediately on the 
birth of the baby—he was foiutci dead in his 
bed one morning; then the new-born baby had 
whooping-cough, and died. The younger of the 
two now at table h^ aHo whoojimg-coi^h, and 
was reduced to a skeleton by the disease. “It 
made me almost ciy,” said tlie lady, “when the 
poor little creatun* was brought in, wrapped in 
a drcsshig-gowu like a baby, so wes^k. tnat she 
could not stand; but we fed her up, andvehe is 
now nearly as strong as she was Wore.” 

Since then the. mother’s hefiltb has given 
way, imd she is .now ^ing. She has three 
shillings a week to lire on, and her two 
children" receive tickets for the sick chil¬ 
dren’s dinner-table. But they look almost too 
good for attytl^ in the shape of alms; 
clean, tiify, their clothes well kept, their 
hail' smooth, glossy, ond^ perfectly clean, they 
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are evidences of the heantifying effects of care, Some were rough and unpolished, eating with 
and howj on even three jShimngs a week, a their fingers and left hands when not watclied; 
woman can, if so minded* keep her children and some had the peculiar air and manner of 
wholesome—and something more. It will be a Sunday-school children—^the curtsey, the apt 
painM thing if the poor little ones are forced to reply, the better look, the manner of society m 
go into the vrorkhouse on the mother's death; fact, as evident with them as with their little 
which seems to be oriy too certain. Though sisters of a lii^er grade, when trimmed and 
the legal and recognised asylum for the helpless polished by careful teaching and good practice. 

E oor, the shadow of that grim House is, some- Older girls chaperoned cimte litfle Imby ones, 
ow, unfiivourable to those living under it; and and took core of them with that sweet assump- 
the very name of “Workhouse apprentice” tion of motherlincss which is one of the prettiest 
tells against the future of a girl. But perhaps, sights among young children, bhy strangers 
if the dark hour comes, some one will be found sat in cbildish awkwardness, unaccustomed to 
to befriend them, and procure them admission place, and ways, and circumstances, hut taking 
into an orphan asylum, such as the Wanstead to the initiation kindly enough, 
ijydum, say, where they may be taught the best Thus, when dinner was done—and, as has 
duties of women, and now to earn an honour- been said, aU had as much as they would—grace 
able independence when the time of work was sriid, and the little folks, filing out in order, 
comes. turned up their ymtng faces to the lady and 

All sorts of faces and characters sit round said “Good morning "to her kindly adieu, the 
that long narrow table; the squalid and the boys describing with their hands that wonderful 
cared for, as we have seen, though none are as arc which does duty for a bow, and the girls 
beautifidly neat as our two young friends here dj oppiiig curtseys. There were fifty-sevmi chil- 
—^the beautiful and the plain, the timid, not dren on that day of our visit, and fi% invalid 
daring to look up, and answering in a whisper adult tickets came in. It was on a Tiiursday, 
when spoken to, and the bold, innocent of the and Thursday is always the more thronged of 
first dawnings of class-rcverence, the nervous and i he two days for the children’s dinners; Sunday’s 
the stolid, the keen look of conscious hunger— bet ter food remainuig as a reminiscence that 
God help them!—and the deadened look of shouldstayMonday’sappetites,tlunktheparents, 
creatures who, by the brutalisation of poverty, perhaps; and the district visitors and others who 
have never attained the full use of their mculties. have tickets to give away not getting fairly into 
Some come half famished, and are scarcely to the swing of their work m lime for the hour of 
be satisfied; but, after a short course of sufficing iuinouncement. For all tickets must be sent in ' 
“ dinings-out,” the wolfish hunger is appeased, bcfoi e nine o’clock in the morning, that it may 
and the a^metite becomes more natural and be known liow much meat it is necessary to 
healthy. Others cannot eat much at the first, cook for the day, everything bemg done and ar- 
The digestive powers, like the body, are half ranged by the busy matron and her one ser- 
starved for want of use, and it is only by degrees vant between nine and twelve o’clock. The 
and carefully that the stomach can be made able bc$t plan is to ante-date the tickets for several 
to receive the ordinary amount of food. This clays’ food, and then the matron has her work 
is a sadder thing to>see than the wolfish hunger; before her, and knows what she is about, and 
telling, as it does, of depressed vital fmictions what she has to provide for. 
and organs absolutely undeveloped through pri- This, then, was the factorial aspect of the 
vation. charity,^as wc may say ; the working part., the 

Tlmn the dresses are as much matters of study backbone of principle and moral object, is of a 
as the faces, and almost as eloquent. 'J'here graver character; 

are some with the well-known dash of finery The co-operation of the poor in their own ad- 
among Aeir rags—battered hats with faded vancement and well-being, and not only abns- 
ribbons, crumpled flowers, and feathers that seem giving even wh^e almsgiving is so much needed, 
to have beeB.«lately swept through the gutter— is the corner-stone of tliis dinner-table 
crinolines made of barrel-hoops distending scheme—a scheme not merely eleepiosynary and 
ragged frocks fit only for the paper-mill—beads by no means tending to pauperisation, but 
and wretched tugs of torn lace—the dirt and being simply great help on the terms of a little 
finery of so many small savages. Some are done by the poor themselves to meet the efforts ' 
almost like little gentlefolks, with their short of others. But tliis little, trifling as it is com- 
frocks and white stockings, faultless collars pared to the amount given (twopence from each 
and spruce knickerbockers. One little open- adult—the cost of di«ner averaging eigbtpence 
faced curly-beaded rascal was quite lovely enough —and a penqy from each child—^the cost of 
to be the model of one of B. Y. B.’s exquisite dinner averagmg fourpence-halfpenny), yet Ms 
taennanised children; another sturdy liero—the charity to the rank of a self-helping insiata- 
future Nelson nerhap—had a smart shiniug tion in the mkds of the poor, and prevents that 
sailoris cap and a snort round jacket, which lazy dependence on others which is just the curse 
made him not unbke a Dutch skipper in ininia- clinging to beitevolence. Thep twop^ces and 
turn; another quaint mannikin wore a queep pennies pay for the house and atterwance; tlie 
Uttle black skull-cap, with a laughable likeness dinners arfc met by the sale of the tickets and by ' 
to a sm?dl;Dou*terswivel or a learned professor donations. The full amount of the subscriptions 
of abstiuse science j laridal to - close head-gear. |s spent on food, and if a larger number of peojilo • 
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nttended, the leverage expenses would be les¬ 
sened, as the working cost for dining fifty is the 
same as it Would be for dining eighfy. But the 
poor want incessant hunting up ; and though a 
Wefit like this may be before their very eyes, yet 
they will, for the most part, lazily pass it by un¬ 
less continually sparred np by those of the edu¬ 
cated classes who are interested in them, and 
earnest and unwearied in serving tliem: as is 
Mr. Hicks, the founder and upholder of this 
special diarity. Had it not been for his personal 
superintendence and that of his wife, the scheme 
would have lapsed long ago; but they are 
people not to be wearied in weU-domg, and they 


understand the poor. 

Indeed no good can be done among them save 
by personal superintendence. Pubuc opinion 
ndes us all more or less; and those who know 
the poor, know that the want of a high-class 
standard of public opinion among them is one of 
the greatest obstacles existing to their improve¬ 
ment. And nothing gives tins so much as per¬ 
sonal contact with the more highly educated. 

The object and means of this charity are 
given in a very succinct^ and comprehensive 
summary, which we quote.* 

The Objects of this Charity are: 

1. To help the Working Men and Working 
Women of St. Pancras to help themselves. 

2. To do this only when they are unable to work, 
through recent sickness. 

3. To give that which will enable them to re¬ 
gain their strength and return to their occupations. 

'Ihe means adopted ai’C: 

1. To give them a good Dinner, daily, for a week 
or two, of .the best food procurable. 

2. To relieve none but cases recomiuended by 
Subscribers or a Society. 

3. To distribute the Dinner Tickets to Hospitals, 
Dispensaries, &c., and those who can rt’commcnd 
cases from personal knowledge. 

Indeed, the greatest good is done by giving 
tickets to charitable societies and to hospitals. 


Mr. Hicks himself gives tickets to the Hbspital 
for Sick Children, wiiich are uo* always made 
use of, and would keep six places for them at 
each bi-weekly dinner if only so many consumers 
would be sent. The little crfiitTacs often 
break down for want of sufiBcienPbiourishnienf 
after they have been discharged from the hos¬ 
pital—as do their elders—and it is then when 
the charity is so especially valuable. 

One or two dinner-tables (adult) of the same 
character are to be met with, however, scat¬ 
tered about London,* which is what is wanted; 
the extension of the principle, not the enlarge¬ 
ment of this one particular oonecri). being what 
Mr. Hicks lias at heart, and what lul who care 


* Four, we believe, In all. One in Earl-street, 
Lisnon-grove, Edgewaro-road (185^; another in 
Upper Ebttjy-street, Pimlico (1861); a third in 
po^af-plaoe, Mosoow-road, Bayswnter (^1861) j and 
this fourth in Wobum-bidldiogs, founW’by Mr. 
Hick* in the October of 1862. And there is a 
sick child’s dinner-table in or near Clare-market. i 


for the poor would rejoice to see. The idea,of 
the sick child’s dinner-table is not quite original 
to the pr^ent founder, inasmu«i as lector 
Hugo has for years done the same kind of thing 
at his owm liome m Jersey,'where lie has fed the 
sick and hungry little ones with the great-hearted 
generosity one would have expected from the 
author of Les Miserables. 

It is goodtliat a charity of this nature should 
be in the hands of the Imty rather than of the 
clergy. Often bad men of business, and naturally 
inchned to consider undeniable oribodoxy as 
equal in value to the claims of hunger, they do 
not always make good patrons and guardians of 
cliarities. Wlierefore when laymen like Mr. 
Hicks come forward to devote themselves heart 
and soul and life to The cause of the poor, what 
they undertake is almost sure to succeed. 
Sectarian prejudices are kept out of sight; 
poverty, not orthodoxy, constitutes the claim to 
help, and tlie hands o^ the Church are strength¬ 
ened by the veiy denial of the management of 
soculanties. let the influence of religious 
teaching, even in this one of the most material 
of all charities, caimot be too largely desired; 
and, as Mr. Hicks says, if some lieiping mis¬ 
sionary would volunteer to come ana read to 
the adults when dining, the roast meat would 
be none the less savouiw, nor the porter less 
strengtlicning. Some missionary, that is, who 
would help in the charity itself by sifting cases 
and finding out deserving objects,, and so doing 
good work both inside the house and out. 

No, let such charities be kept out of the 
hands of the clmrch and the parish authorities 
alike. Supported by voluntary contrilnition.s, 
managed by voluntary guardians, true labours 
of love in the highest sense, that veiy elemeut 
of pure love, that very essential power of the 
free, gift, gives a wholesomcness and vitality 
which no fonnal arrangements could give. So 
w'ide spreading is the interest taken in such 
things when known, that Mr. Hicks received 
one subscription from Madras, in conseqtience 
of a notice of liis charity falling into the bands 
of an utter stranger to liim and to St. Pancras. 

Tliirteen thousand invalids, poor men afid 
women, have been dined in that pleasant room 
in Woburii-buildings during the last three 
years, and two thousand seven InuBslred poor 
sick children—making in all fifteen thousand 
seven hundred hungw mouths well filled. 
“Need any more be fmd^o prove its useful¬ 
ness ?” says the little address to the subscribers, 
pruited on the cover of the book of tickets. 

“ Suflering from all kinds of diseases (from half 
stari'ation not the least of them), cases are sent 
from hospitals, dispeusarira, and charitable in¬ 
stitutions all round'this district.” It is esta¬ 
blished to supply the sick and convalescent 
poor who have just left ong bosjatals and dis¬ 
pensaries with what they requite to fit them for 
their work again: namely, a good dinner daily for 
a Mfcek or two. To those for whom it was 
originally mtended might be added the aged 
and infirm, and others who ore past work. All 
qpes must be recommended t j" a subscriber or 
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some society. is wsqiaredl^^ went^» Wokirn^buildiim for lessons how to 

twopence, the Teimfeder (rf the cost of the employ thm leisure, and on what to expend 
'dmner b^g oidt of subsctdptions and their energi® t - 

donations..^ JWtimdar atftention is Tequestod • _ ' 

to the foQoimig advantages peculiar to this 

charity: - i BBT'S MATCH-MAKING.- 


1 , Tbftt the full amount of the Subscriptions is: 
epwit in Food, without any deduction whatever for 
Jtot or Management 

2. Every person relieved is known to bedaierring, 
by tbe personal visitation of those who make it thdr 
kind office to visit the poor at their own homes. ‘ 

E 3. The Donations are likewise spent in Food, with 
this difference, that they are used to supply Book 
of Dinner Tickets to Hospitals, Dispensaries, and 
Charitable Institutions, whjch have no fund appli¬ 
cable for such purposes. 

4. That as soon as a larger attendance is secured, 
all tbe working expenses, including Bent and 
Management, will be defrayed by the poor themselves, 
thus carrying out the oi-iginal intention of this 
Charity, “ to help the poor to help themselves.” 

It wiil, however, be obvious from the above that 
large numbers can alone enable this to be done; and 
as the expenses are very nearly tlie same to dine 
Bfty .i{)erson8 daily as to dine the present number 
(about thirty), it is to bo hoped the former number 
will soon be reached. 

The book of tickets is one guinea for forty 
diiin<irs (adult), the odd shilling representing 
the expenses of print ing, &e., while the whole 
of the remaming twenty sliillings goes in food. 
A book of ten dinner-tickets for children is 
three and sixpence. 

The Sick Children’s Dinner, though well 
worth visiting, is better w-orth upholding 
and copying m districts where needed. In 
both sections of the charity—for wc have 
SBpokcu of both almost as one, the daily dinner- 
table of the adults, and the bi-weekly dinner-1 
table of the cliildren—it is eminently practicfd, 
humane, and useful. There is no pauperising 
quality about it, no doubtful, nor mischievous 
dement whatever. That puny children should 
be made, if possible, into hale and wliolc- 
soffic men and women, and that the liungry 
should be fed when they are unable to feed them¬ 
selves, are canons of a law as eternal as hu¬ 
manity itself. Mr. Hicks does no more than 
this; Dlft'he does this, and thoroughly; his suc¬ 
cess lying as much in the spirit as in the means, 
and more in his ipaniyr of action than in his 
material It is by love, by personal caro, by 
personal visiting, oy personal knowledge, by 
unwearied exertions, by tiiorough-going devotion 
to the thing he baa undertaken, that he has 
made his charity so entirely satisfactory; and 
must add, also, by lecognising a higher 
motive than even that of charity, great as tins 
is, and by working among and for the poa: in 
the spirit of Hiftwho said, “He who giveth 
imto the least of these, giveth unto me,’’ and 
<n|ei of whose last, commandments to his Apostle 
yniis, “ Feed my lambs.” Ze&\, common tense, 
an«l ' a tttobls aim, will make most things suo- 
cehd. "What a great thing it yottln be if 
many ; of our if'aacrs thought the same, ?ud 


The only time I ever tried nmtt^-anaking in 
my life was when I was seventeen, and I then 
so burnt my fingers over the business that 1 
took care never to meddle with it again. I 
was living at the time with my stepmother on 
her farm near Ballymena. My lather was dead, 
and my stimraother did not^hke me. She had 
placed me for a time with a milliner in the town, 
out finding it expensive supporting me apart 
from her, had taken me away agaia. She was 
thinking of a second marriage, though I did 
not know it at ethe time. But this ,I did 
know:—that she had written to some distant 
friends of my father in America, who had un¬ 
willingly consented to take me off her hands. 

I don’t think it would have been half as hard 
for me to have made up my mind to die; for 
1 was a shy little thing, without a bit of courage 
to deal with strangers, and my heart was fit 
to burst at the thought of leaving the very few 
friends whom I had to Jove, and my own little 
corner of the world, where the trees and the 
roads knew me. But I felt it would have to be 
done, and I lay awake all night after the letter 
arrived, trying to think how I should ever be 
brave enough to say good-bye to my dear friend 
Gracie Byrne, and to Grade’s lover, J>otmell 
M'Donnell. 

Gracie was the cleverest of all Miss Doran’s 
apprentices. She w-as an orphan without a 
friend to look after her, and she was the love¬ 
liest girl in the county. People said she w-as 
proud and vain; but I never could tliink she 
was cither. She and I loved one another dearly, 
ftiough I cannot think what attracted her to 
poor little plain me. She luad plenty of ad¬ 
mirers, and she queened it finely amongst them; 
but the only one to Whom I would have given 
her with all ‘my heart was Donndl M'Donnell. 
And, oh dear! he was the very one whom she 
would not look at. 

Dorndl Ad I were great friends, and I had 
promked to do all I could to help him with 
Gracie. He was young and strong, and as 
hoimy a man as could be seen.. He ^d a fine 
farm, all his own, some three miles across 
country from my stepmother’s place. If Gracie 
would but marry him, she should Mve like a 
Lady, and drive into BaHymena on her own 
jaunting-car. Bwt she was always saying that 
she would go away to London, and be a great 
“ West-end” milliner. This terrified me badly, 
seeing that London is such a vricked place. 

My stepmother was always raying out t^t 
Gracie woulfl come to a sorrowful end, which 
made me tkild; and as I lay awake j^tha* wretched 
night 1 tbougM a great deal about wliat might 
happeh to her-if she went away to London by 
herself, and she so ha»,d8Qme, and not having a 
friend at all. And I wished with all my^stroi^ 
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that she wcmld many Bomiell M'DoimeJl before 
I vent away to America, which wonM ease my 
mind about her, and aiso abo^t him. For I 
felt the gimtest pity in the world for Mod big 
Doimeli’s disappomfeDaent. 

My stepmother was piwokcd at my sad face 
next day, and called me unCTateM. But when 
I cried oittBrly she got a Ktfle kmder, and in the 
evening allowed me to go into Ballymena to see 
my friend Gracie. So towards sundown, when 
the snow was getting red upon the fences, I 
wrapped my shawl about me and. set off for the 
town; sobbing loudly to ease my heart, all 
along the loamy road, where thciw was no one 
to hear me but the robms. The brown trees 
against the dusky red sky, the white swelling 
lines of the fields, the dark chimneys of the 
town on before me, were all blent in a dismal 
maze, when who should leip over a stile and 
stand beside me but Gracic’s great lover, 
Donnell. I told him my eyes were only water¬ 
ing with the cold, and' he turnetl and w'alked 
alongside of me for a good way, wliile we talked 
of Gracie of course. He was very angry at 
lier, and said shC was playing fast .and loose with 
him^ and making him the sport of the town and 
country. 1 took Grade’s part, and so we went on 
till we came to the last wliite gate on the road, 
and began to meet the townspeople. Then 1 
told him I was going away, and he looked so 
vexed that I nearly cried again. 1 felt so glad 
to see him sorry. 

“Well, little Bet,” said he, “we must give 
you a good daucc over m you big farm-house of 

burs before you go. And, in the mean time-” 

“ I’ll sec to your business, Donnell,” said 1, 
smiMng. “ Never fear but I’ll do your business 
to the last.” 

Then he shook my two hands till he nearly j 
squeezed them into jelly, and left me. j 

When I went into idiss Doran’s it was p|st 
the work hour, aird the girls were putting on 
their bonnets to go away; Gracie onlv was sit¬ 
ting close to the candle, putting the :doTO«r8 on 
a b^-dress for one of the counigr ladies. She 
having the nicest taste, had always the honour 
of giving the finishing touclms to the most par¬ 
ticular work. She looked very tired, but oh, so 
haudsome, with her pale cheek ag.Ti\t the yellow 
light, and her dark head bending over a mass of 
white and rose-colour tulle. 

" A bud here," said she, " and a spray there, 
and then I bave done. Ton’ll come home with 
me and sleep, Tltat cross stepmother of yours 
won’t see you again to-night.** 

" Don’t talk tiukt way, Gracie,” said I; “ but 
I came intending to stay.” Aid the work being 
finished, we went home to her lodgings. 

A lovely bunch of flowers was lying on her 
table, and she knghed and blushed, and looked 
beailtiful when shfe saw it. 

“Who is that from, Gracit F” said 1. 
“Donnell?”. * 

“ No, indeed,” said she, tosskig hei; head. 
But I was.^ure that was a fib, for slie looked as 
happy as possible, lying resting herself in her 
arm-chair beside the fixe, while 1 set out the 
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tea-things. She looking so glad, aaid the shabby 
loom looking so snug, and our little teft-dtink- 
ing beuig so cozy, 7 could not bear to tell her 
the bad news now, a»d began to set about 
Donnell’s business, 

“ Graeie,” smd I, “I wish you would marry 
Donnell soon.” 

“Soon?” said sbe, openitig bgr eyes, and 
looking at me angrily. "I’ll never many him!” 

“ But you know, Gracie,” said I, gettmg hot 
about it, “ that you ought to marry him. He 
says—that is, I know—you have made him the 
laughing-stock of the country, and——” , 

“Very fine!” cried she. “And so he has 
beeu complaiiimg to you, has he ?” 

“ 1 did not say ihat,” said I; " but, oh, 
Grade, 1 know you like some one. I saw you 
smiling over a letter the other day, just the way 
you arc smiling now.” 

“ And what if I do ?” said she, laughing and 
tossing her head ; “ that docs not prove tliat it 
must be Donnell.” 

“ There is no one else so good,” said I, eagerly. 
“ It could not be any one else.” 

“ ’Pon my word,” said sbe, staring at me, “ I 
tliink yon had better go and marry him yonr- 
seE” 

“ I ? Oh, Gracie!” said I, starting up and 
sitting down again, and beginning to cry, “ I 
wanted to tell you that I am going to America.” 

You may be sure we talked no more about 
Donnell that night. 

Donnell did not fiiil to keep his word about 
giving me a feast before 1 left the country. He 
invited three jnpers to play, and half the country¬ 
side to dance. Gracie and 1 met at the cross- 
roads, and walked over to the farm together, she 
bringiim a troop of beaux with her from the 
town. The farm is a dear old place, with orchard- 
tr^s Rowing up roaiid the house, and it looked 
so homely that frosty night. Donnell’s mother 
met us at the door, and unpinned onr shawls in 
her own room. Gracie looked beautEul in a 
pretty new dress and bright ribbon. Donnell’s 
mother stroked my hair with her baud, and stuck 
a bit of holly in Bie front of my black frock. 
She kept me with her, after Gracie had gone 
down-stairs, holding my hand, and asking me 
about my going to America. Audtlie place felt 
so safe and warm, and she was so Mud and 
motlierly, after what I was accustomed to at 
home, that ray heart got so«oi'e I could scarcely 
bear it. * 

We had a great tea-drinking in the parlour, 
and then we went out to the kitcheo, and the 
pipers fell to work, and Gracie was as amiable 
as possible to Doniiell. But just in the mid^Je 
of our dancing t he latch of the back door was 
lifted, and Squire Hannan walked in in his top- 
boSts. 

^‘I wanted to speak to* you on business, 
M'Dotmeiy’ he said, “but! will not disturb 
you now.” • 

“•Will yon da us the honour of joining us, 
sir?” said Donnsfl. Squire Hannan needed 
no second invitation. He was.soon making his 
bsw before Gracie, and Donne I saw no more of 
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her smiles^ that i^ht. 3he danced with tlie 
squire till it was tfiae home, and then, 

after she had set out for nhe town, escorted by 
him and her other beaux, Donnell’s mother.kissed 
me, and PojmeU drew my am through his, and 
walked home with me across the snowy fields to 
my stepmother’s house. He was abusing Graeie 
all the way, and I was, as usual, taking her 
part. 

He came to see me one day soon after, and 
brought me a basket of lovely winter pears. He 
leaned against the wall and watched me making the 
butter. He was disgusted with Grade, he said; 
she was a flirt, and he did npt care a pin about 
her, only he would not be made a fool of. She 
had refused to let him walk with her across the; 
hills next Sunday, to the consecration of the 
new church,' and if he did not get some token 
that she had changed her mind between that and 
tliis, he would never, he swore, look her way 
again, but go and many some one else for 
spite. 

“ Oh no, Donnell,” said I, “ promise me you 
won’t do that!” For I was sure that Gracic 
liked him alt the while. 

“ But I will,” said he, smiling; " at least, if 
other people will have me.” 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t!” said I; but he would not 
promise. 

“ It’s my mind,” said my slcpmother, after 
he had gone, “ that yon lad’^s more like a lover 
of yonrs than hers. Why don’t you catch him, 
and then, you needn’t go to America.” 

“Mother!” I cried, and felt the room 
spinning round with me, ti^ I caught and held 
on by the door. 

“ Well, well,” she said, “ you needn’t look so 
mad. Many a girl’d he glad of him.” 

I thought a great deal about how he had swoni 
that he would many some one else if he did not 
hear from Graeie before Sunday. “I’m sure 
sbe likes him,” I thought; “ she cannot help it. 
She must have seen how mean even Srjuire 
Hannan looked beside him the other mght. 
And it would he a most dreadful thing if he was 
married to some one he did not care about, and if 
she went off to London, with a broken heart, to 
be a ' West-end’ milliner.” I thought about it, 
and thqjight about it. There was no use going 
to Graeie, for she would only laugh and mock at 
me. All at once a bright idea came in my head. 

I w^is afraid toAliinh of what I was going to 
do; hut that night, when my stepmother had 
gone to bed, leavuig me to finish spinning some 
wool, I got out a sheet of paper and a little note 
of Gracie’s which I had m my work-box, and 
began to imitate Gracie’s handwriting. I had 
nqt ranch trouble, for we wrote nearly alike; 
and afterwards I composed a little letter. 

“ Dear Mr. M'Donnell,” it said, “ I 'have 
chained my mind, and will be very glad if you 
will join me on the road to the consecration on 


“ lours sincerely, 

“ Guacb Botjb.” 

“ What harnlacan it do to send it P” thought 


I, tremhling aE the while. I folded it up, and 
nut it in an envelope directed to Mr. Donnell 
M'Donncil, The Buokey Farm. And it may 
do such a ^eat of good t In the first place, 
it will prevent his marrying for mite before 
Sunday, and then she will he so glaa to’See him 
coming, in spite of her erbssness, that she will 
be quite kind to him. He is always so stiff and 
proud when she treats him badly, that I am 
sure it makes her worse. She will never find 
out that he got any letter—not, at least, tiU they 
are quite good friends—married, perhiqis—and 
then they will both thank me.” 

So the next evening, about dusk, I slijiped 
quietly into the town and posted my letter. I 
was dreadfully afraid of meeting DonticE or 
Graeie; but 1 saw no one I knew. I dropped 
the note in the letter-box and rushed off towards 
home again at fuH speed. I ran nearly all the 
way; the snowy roads were slippery in the 
evening frost, and ne^ our house 1 fell and hurt 
my foot. A neighbour found me leaning against 
the stile and brought me home. I was to have 
sailed for America the ve^ next week, but now 
I was laid up witfra sprained ankle, and my de¬ 
parture was put off. 

On Sunday evening, a ncighboor woman who 
had been at the consecration came in to tell us 
the news: This one had been there of coiu-sc, 
and that oue bad been there for a wonder. 
Grade Byrne had been there in a fine new bon¬ 
net (the girl was going to the miseliief with 
dress), and Squire Hannan had been there, and 
given her the flower out of his butlou-hole. 

“And Donnell M’Donnell was with licr, of 
course i” said I. 

“ Ay, ’deed you may swear it,” said <he wo¬ 
man. ' “That’ll be a match before long. He 
walked home with her to the town, and her 
smilin’ at him like the first of June!” 

“ They’ll be married before I go, away,” said 
j. to myself; and Ileaned back into ray corner, for 
the pain of my foot sickened me. 

lioimell’s mother brought me a cu^tavd and 
some apples the next day. 

" Donnell’s gone to the Glens, my dear,” .said 
she, “ or he would ha’ been over this moruiu’ to 
see you. He went before we heard of your foot, 
and he woatt be home for a week.” 

“\'\'hat''s he doin’ there?” asked my slep- 
motber. 

“ He has land there, you know,” said Don- 
neU’s mother, “and he goes whiles to,settle his 
affairs with them that has charge of it. I don’t 
know rightly what he’s gone about now. Some- 
tbing has went again him lately, for he’s not like 
himself those few days back. He said some¬ 
thin’ aho^t goin’ to be married when he came 
home, but if lie is, it’s not afther his heart ; for 
I never saw a bridegroom so glum on the head 
of it. Bet, dear, I thought it was you he 
liked.” ‘ 

“ So hfe does, Mrs. M'JDonnel*’ said I, " hut 
not that way—^not.for his wife.” 

“Well, well, my dear!” said Donnell’s mo¬ 
ther, wiping her eyes. 

Everybody was coming to see me now, on ao- 
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coTint of my foot. Gracie came tlic next day or 
so, ajid surely I was aftazed at the gloiy of her 
dress! My stepmother, who did not like her, 
lofl. us alone together, and Grade’s news cmne 
out. She was going to be married on next 
Tuesday;' , 

“ I know that,” said I. 

“ How do you know it P” said she. 

“ Donnell’s mother told me.” 

“ Donnell’s mother! Nothing but Donnell 
and Donnell’s mother from you for ever! How 
should she know ?” 

" Oh, Gracie, his own-” 

“ Why,” she burst in, “ you don’t imagine that 
//e’s the man P Why, it’s Squire Honnau ! Only 
Ihiiih, Bet, of Jour Gracie bdng tlic Squire’s 
lady !” 

i was quite confounded. Oh, oh, Grade!” 
I stammered. 

“ WeD,” said she, sulking, ” are you not 
glad ?” I 

“Oh yes,” I said, "very, on your account; ^ 
hut. whal- will become of Donndl !*” 

“ Donnell agam. Now listen to me. Bet. I 
know when a man likes me, and when he doesn’t 
like me, just as well as any other girl; and I’ve 
seen this many a day, that DonneE didn’t care 
a pin about me. Not he. He only wanted me 
to marry him that the people miglit not say 1 
jilted him. I told him tliat the other day, when 
he asked me to have him. ‘No matter what 
1 want you for,’ said he; ‘I want yon.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said I. And tlien what had 
he .^e impudence to say! If I changed my 
mind before Sunday I was to semd liim word, 
tii.afc ho migltt come to the consecration with 
me. Then he would set off for the Glens on 


Mrmday, and settle some business there, and 
be liome for our wedding in a week!” 

I screamed out, seeing what I had done. 

“ The poor foot!” cried Gracie, thinking I 
was in pain. “ Is it bad ?” 

“ Never mind it!” said 1. " Ai]d what did* 
you say?” 

“I said,” Gracie went on, “that whatever 
luorniiig he got up and saw black snow on the 
ground, that day he miglit look feff a message 
from me. And yet he had the meanness to 
walk nith me on Sunday, after aU.. And the 
he.st full of it, is, that they say he’s i^ue to the 
Glens.” 


“ Oh, oh!” said I, beginning to groan again, 
and pretending it was all my foot. After that, 
Gracie talked about herself and Squire Hannan 
until she went away. Aud somehow I never 
had felt as little sorry to part with her before. 
She seemed not to he my omt Gracie any 
longer. • 

• And now I was nearly out of mj senses, 
tlu'nking what mischief might come of my 
meddling. I was sure that Doon^ and Squire 
Hannan would fight and kill one another, aud 
all tbnmgb me. 1 thought I wouli give all I 
had m the worjd to see Donnell before\ny one 
else had told him the news, aud confess to him 
wliat I had done. On Ikiesday, about mid?day, 
a countryman from the Glens came in to light 


his pipe, and he said he had passed M'Donnell, 
of Buckey Farm, on the way. 

‘‘ An’ 1 thmk things must be goin* badly 
With Mm,” said he, ‘Vor he has a look on his 
face as black as the potato bhght.” 

Somebody has told him, muybe!” said I to 
myself. And I put on my shawl, and, borndving 
a stick from an old neighbour, I hobbled off 
secretly up the road towards the Glens, I soon 
got tired and dreadfully eold, as I could not. walk 
fast, and I sat down on a bit of an old grey 
bridge to watch for Domiell coming past. At 
last he came thundering along, and suthough it 
was getting dusk I could see that he had his 
head dovra, and looked dreadfully dark aud un- 
happy. 

“ DoiiueU!” said I, calling out to him. 

" Who’s that ?” he said. “ Why, it’s never 
little Bet!” 

“ But indeed it is,” said I. “ Oh, Donnell, 
did you hear P 1 came to tell you. Gracie was 
married this morning to Squire Hannan.” 

“ Whew!” he gave a long whistle. “ The 
jilt!” said he, and he snapped his fingers. But 
iiis whole face brightened up. 

“She’s not so much a jEt as you tliink, 
Donnell,” said I, “ for—nli, how can I ever teU 
you!—^it was I who wrote you the note you got 
last week, and she had nothing to do with it. 

J did it for the best, I dii! indeed, for I thought 
that Gracie liked you; I did indeed! . And oh, 
DonneE, sure you wou’t go and kiE Squire 
Hannan ?” 

“Won’t I,” said he, looking awfuUy savage. 

“ I cut a great blackthorn this morning in the 
Glens for no other purjiose but to heat out his 
brains.” 

I gave a great scream, and, dropping my stick, 
fcE mong with it; but DonneE picked me up, 
and set me safe on bis horse bcliiud him. 

“Now,” said he, “I’E tell you what it is 
little Bet. I’ll make a bargain. You’U marry 
me, and I wou’t touch Squire Hannan.” 

“I marry von P” cried I, “after—^after 
Gracie. ludlietf I wEl not, Domiell M'Dounell.” 

“ I’ve behaved badly,” said he, “ bnt I’m very 
■sorry. It’s long since I liked you better than 
Grade, but the devil of pride was in me, and 
tlie people were saying she would jEt me. When 
I got your bit of a note, I felt as if I was goui’ 
to be hung. God bless Squire Haunani* Now 
wEl you many me, little Bet P” 

“No,” said I. And v|ithjihat he wMpped 
up his horse, and dashed on with me at the 
speed of a hunt. 

“ Stop, stop!” cried I. “ "Wlicre arc yon taking 
me to P You’ve passed tlic turn of our road.” 

But I miglit as well shout to the wind. On 
wc dashed, up hill and down ME, through fields* 
aud through hogs, w ith the hedges nmning 
alongrby our side, and the- moon whizzing past 
ns among the bare branches of’the trees. Hp 
never drew rein tiU the horse stopped at 
the dear Buckey Farm house door, when he 
earned me straight into the bright warm kitchen 
where his inother had the tea set out, and the 
cakes smoking ready for Ms return. 
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“ Talk her into roasoiVif* «ii4 me 

into liis mother’s arms. I iraat aea- to marry 
me, and slieaays sfo ■sRax^t.’■ 

I did my bieat to bet|i iralky for a propear 
length of time, but it was the hardest thing I 
ever tried to do, and they both so kind, and the 
place 90 bri^t .and e<»y, and I being so happy 
on til® sk m the time ! So the end of it was 
tliatl didnot go to America, and that I am Mrs. 
M’Donnell'of the Buekey Eann. But I never 
tried match-making again. 

A PEOPHET WITHOUT HONOUE.* 

• CHAPTEH I. 

Since the cruel hour when our prospects m 
Arcadia (sweetly poetic was the term you en¬ 
titled to the Emporium) wsw expatriated by the 
aid of vofldcr serpent in whose guile the hypo- 
erasy of the crocodile is included, my life has 
been pregniuit of momeutious traits and trials, 
how little dreamed, when, light as thistle-down, 
my hat was on my head, and the lord of my 
bosom rode buoyant on his throne! 

What was darkly hinted, during my last 
literary protnision, assumed a collossial guise 
shortly subsequent to them sad Arcadian occur¬ 
rences.' What with our first-born, and the earth¬ 
quake wJiich disseminated onr bonnets to the 
wind, the temper of Mrs. Wignett, sedulously 
cloaked in honeyed garb, during the delusive 
hours when we Kept maiden compmiy, assumed 
its native imperative hue. Eurther, an aggrava¬ 
tion of our felicity occiuTcd, sncli, 1 sustain, is 
awarded to few;—an inmate, unforeseen, untold, 
and (without impolite violation) intolerable. In¬ 
caution had forborne to make me primarily ac- 
quamtedwitli an extant sister to my life’s partner; 
and little had I weened of such an apparation as 
the hydra in feminine frame who rose as if from 
oceau on the domestic hearth, the atmosphere 
of which was implacid enough ere Mrs. Molesey 
injected discords to the troubled waters. But 
such females, wiien out of place, is addicted to 
pouncing on their family ties at the precise 
junction when the storms of fortune darken on 
the orison. And so it was. 

Though given out from herself she was a 
widow (as reverse to our proposition in the 
Emporium), the defunct Mr. Molesey was no- 
thing abcve a mere vapour, whose profession 
no one had ever fathomed. No mortm eye had 
witnessed his exterior. ^ Come what come may, 
whether fact or fiCTion—^widow, or what is less 
pi’ecise—^she had reached that goal when femi¬ 
nine expectations of double life to come must 
recede even in the most strenuous candidate, 
thus representing herself as commandipg a com- 
Jfeteucy amassed und^ prokacted service in 
aristocratic situations, sisterly favour and gra¬ 
tification was bespoke in her prcddietion to fcrra 
hi^aud part in onr family. “ Your boy, Mi^y,” 
said she, “ shall reap from' his aunt.” A wilder 
atid more pregnant invention distotts not tli© 
noble annals of even your fictions, sfr, • 

* See A Serfknx in A&cai»a, vol. xiv., p. B3. 


Eacts being, these--*though far be it from me 
to asseverate lier being unequal to tlm mask, as 
a co(fi?; of second water—but her evil passions 
had driven her from post , to pillar. Whether 
. limited was tbe family, or her dutw bom out by 
I two kitchen-maids tod a confectioner (such as 
the Marquis of Bantry’s estaMislunent.), agree 
and exist concordantly with her speries she 
could not, however patient was them upper or 
under lier. 1 have since heard say that at Sir 
James Powderoy’s she extingaished Imrself 
above the ordinary of her flights by shying 
empty soda-waters at the butler, cmied out by 
the employment of a dialogue, wliicli I do not 
apologise for suppression of it. Euougli: 
though I could lieaj) kindred anecdotes by tlie 
myriad. Tiie bottles pourtrays Mrs. Molesey 
(hot at her worst) to an iota; and she did not 
falsify them, during the epoch of her sojourn, 
whereby my tranquil peace was left without 
redress. 

Her footing was easy made good with one of 
us. She had liut to Jay breaking up of the 
bonnets on our domestic threshold, and my con¬ 
jugal pai’tner bailed her with blank credentials as 
an oracle miglil be adojited with. To put me down 
lieeame the pin t titam and meam of boUi their 
lives, as if it bad been ap.-^e from the Whole Duty 
of Man. I mused, hopiiig the epidemic would 
blow over, and reluetrous ro credit that the 
grounds of Mr.s. WTgiiett’s partiality to me, 
wliich had excited matrimony, could, so soon 
like the hollow, prejuilicious volcano, crumble 
beneath the airy tread of trusting credulity. 
Alas! liope is brittle company, as the song 
says. 

Step by step, misgivings conglomerated. 
Piustly, Mrs. M.olcsev’s money: it was locked 
up for the moment (Sir James 'Powderoy having 
instanced her to its disposition) in a Tuhulous 
Bridge at Tobago. Dividends was to ensue an¬ 
other year; calls no more to come. The bridge 
was ail of a piece with tliat Mr. Molesey, as was 
not to be found on this visual earth. Her drosses, 
again, was few and dubious of quality, and Mrs. 
Wig^letl’s tilings was in universal request, else 
Mrs. Moleseycould not have demeaned herself to 
frequent church (such being her regularity) 
otherwise as apparelled. Did my wife protest, 
when her i^ln cloak was called on (relict of 
Lady Mar^R), our mouths was stopped by our 
boy, and tlic harvest to be gleaned from the 
Tubulous Bridge of Tob^o. 

And my mouth in particular was stepped, 
whenever our boy opened his to screaiti, wfdch 
was eternally niglit and day. You will own, 
sir, that a welcome little stranger is a domes¬ 
tical novelty mor^ anxious than agreeable for a 
lively ma|e parent to cope with under the . 
eedmest‘wcumstances. Ours did scream, I 
repeat, superior tq tlie top of any baby’s bent 
ever seen or heard tell of, and spent as I was 
with huslunl, it to and fro, on my feet, the live¬ 
long niglffc, " Mary,” says I, “ one of two con¬ 
junctures is tliis. Either Emporibs” (such , his 
allusifename) “will fraeture a■blood-VM^l, if 
illness it be, or if wilM, a tap might initiate 
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hia sense of duty, and suf^gest a period to tlxem 
awful scwechea of Ids.” Str, the two woraen th^- 
rose ou me like Frenck Revolutional Faiies, 
“ Timothy,” cscied Ifo's. Molesey, in a pitok of 
her own past diction to taqpress, “ no doubt 
you.wouldprefer to see tho last of the darling Mr 
Doy, you mr, hulking rake, you! How sdiould 
you not ? Jr OK never had a man’s courage to 
scream when you was in long-clothes or’cudor, 
I warrant,' and so we see what we see. Say 
that cold-blooded preposition agaia—do, I beg, 
and Ml show you what a tap is, if Mary dobs 
not. Not a suilling of my money shall you 
inherit so long as a single one beggar-man 
presides over a crossmg in London, which is 
one comfort.” 

Cowed, I shrunk—for grown-up screamers 
outdoes infant lungs—and to collapse was my 
only course. But worse was left behind. 
Tlmdly, her eating was j:^rpctually fruitful 
ivith Mrs. Molesey as promoting dissent. Was 
peas, if tender or otherwise, the tapis, and I 
took their part; ‘"||^ot)iy,” she would say, 
with a toss of scorn, to which Lady Macbeth 
was nothing,_ “a soft being like you lias no 
right to opinions ou what is mastitication, and 
v/hat is not.” And never, till the end of the 
world, shali I cease to be scorched by iicr 
irnnious cxplctions she launched that Friiiay, 
wlicn I amuiadverted the neck of mutton as 
burnt to coke, which‘is a touch beyond cinders,' 
and uKjiiired, “Would Sir James I’owdcroy’s 
table support that ?” having, I must add, in 
happier, pensive days, partaken of dislnis many ! 
a cut above any of Mrs. Molesey’s, whose slight- 
ol-iiaud, in high cookery, amounts to nothing 
but inferior stops of the ladder. 

My homo became that awful precinct, its iui- 
tiitl H, the same that rhymes W'ith Swell. When 
I rushed abroad, on work or other iutervals 
iiitcmt, I boro its marks on my wan cheek and 
brow; and not merely as metaplior, but from 
nails as sharp as shi. That. incident bad o» 
curred over a boiled chicken, a bird whp over 
heard speak of till then as fermenting family 
dissections? * * ' 

Matters was at tho worst ebb sf domestical 
irritation, when I received an appeal from Mr. 
Bloxomo, would I undertake a Disobedient 
Pronhet, for a picture which he xisxs musing. 
Bible stories were never congenial my line. 
In my golden era, I might have shown efemur- 
rage to the now proposial. Now, alas, five 
shillings an hour was an angel rarity—short and 
far between—and 1 repaired to the scene, with¬ 
out any appropriate sentiments, or willing 
taste; heeause, too, I had lieard speak that Mr. 
Bloxome, under Uie best of le^ings, was what, 
vulgaarism—^not me and you, sir, wno never 
demean to slang—might denote a “ rflm bird.” 

MTiich, sir, I found him thus; beyond the 
limits of slang to shoot flying. He belonged to 
a cotery which, similar to tho Aicked, has 
llourislmd like the bean-stalk, on «.o better 
escutcheon than “ Be as hideous earnest as never 
Was; abuse tvll men and brothers of ar(f, and 
horrid the fame of the past, and the posterity of 


the future shall crown yoiir meed;” But^ bless 
you, for one of them heUigerous ^ect, Mr. 
Blo:p}mc was as washy a looking par^As^ever 
I witnessed; with bag whity-brown bait, equal 
divided on the top, which nothing could con¬ 
duce into curls, and a mouth pursed up like a 
patron. And he was buttoned up, summer and 
winter, from bis cliiu to his toes, lu one of them 
unfeeling scanty black frocks, such as is the 
custom of Noah’s arks, though mostly grey tuid 
green. 

_ Sir, though he were as inadei^uato alike to 
disobcdiency or abstract prophecy, as you and 
me arc, Mr. Bloxome had gone the leugili of 
fitting up a desert in his back premises, with a 
floorcloth disposed mountainous, sirred with 
sand and pebbles all the way from Hampstead, 
and an actual palin-ftec, picked up cheap at 
Kew, owing to being rcpurliatedfrom the houses, 
having perished of insects. 

“ And, Mr. Tlieodulc,” says he, on our first 
intercourse (my name in the orbit of art being 
Theodore), “ you will be glad i.o hear that, I am 
in position of the exact and separate robes of 
the Ainekites of Mount Damascus, wliich have 
descended immaculate and without a stitch 
added or not, since Abi-aham and Sarah went 
among the PaJestines to migrate.” 

“Theodore, sir, is my name,”says T; “but I 
always meet wishes, -and am glad to hear of 
Abraham and Sarah’s clothes as correct, if so bo 
it makes you easy find pleasurable.” 

“ As to complexion,” went ou Mr. Bloxome, 
“wo shall soon set. that to rights compatible.” 
And comjiclling me to divest,! was smcaiaal down 
to tlic waist, and up to the armpits, wii.h some 
stud' as sticky as treacle, but smelling venomous 
enongli (as the great Hibernian knovra novelist 
denominates) to liang a hat ou. Mr. Bloxome, 
sir, he stcjis back, bedbre I was half dry, and 
surveys me. “ This must suffice, m default of a 
better reason,” was his remai'ks, with a sniff 
and a sigh; “and drapery may complete the 
dcnifils of nature, and call uji tne typical East. 
Anyhow, Mr. Thcodulc, though too regular by 
half, you have not a common look.” 

“ I'hcodore, sir, is my name,” said I; “and I 
hopes the contrary.” 

But Mr. Bloxome did not hear me, being 
bowing just then over a tnuik, as if it had a- 
been lus Prayer-book. • • _ 

“Mr. Tlieodulc,” says he, "here is the 
raiment. When you assume it, feel yourself—; 
I prav feel—transported^o pfophetic climes.” 

“ I’lieodore, sir, is my name,” said I. 

“ Mr. Tlvcodule,” says Mr. Bloxome, "you 
were not engaged to talk, but to work and to 
concentrate. Here’s tlie dress, and here’s Hie 
cord for ^ur waist, and here’s the guard, oor* 
rect from Jericho’s stream. We wiU occupy the 
feetin the sandals another day.’J 

Shall I ever forget them rubbish called robes 


he made mo put about me: popilated, too, as it 
were, to a pass W'bich did not conduce to reve- 
rencu or the composiHon of my faculties. But 
a moacl, however cramped or bitten, it is his 
duty to sit still and utter no sign. 










And tbuSj sir, mysticftted in tiiat horrid greasy 
rug, with a visage nearer in tinting tO a tSfBioff 
pair of old top-hoots; than lay own natiiin! 
bloom, I went ih fiiy mmd, my 
toilette fas^ted lordly evasions) never 
entered the room wrthont a buzz of emulation, 
even frbito less circurostantiously ad- 

vantageoiB in their position than "my Lord 
Timothy,” -erst my playful name. I was 
called haok* to the stem hour of life. “ Mr. 
Theodule,” said Mr. Bloxome, laying down 
his crayon - pencil, and staring "as if he 
could see nothing, " this will not answer. It 
„ wants concentratiousness. A proplict has no¬ 
th!^ to do with rounded contores, but siiould 
be Biblical and broad and mysterious with in¬ 
stinct reverence. You aigi at Italian. Think 
of the truth of custom and climate, of the 

S Jendid and noble plains of the glowing East, 
r. Theodule. Concentrate, wiiryon!” And 
Mr. Bloxome set to and sighed and sniffed 
again. 

Instead, I bit my tongue with the patience of 
a camel, and turned up my eyes in an attempt 
at the ecstasy requested. “ Too Italian, I re¬ 
peat, Mr. Theodule,” was my thanks from tliat 
ragtoatic tmnt. Judge, sir, if I did not rove 
ome that nay wMi daggers in my bosom where 
I gentle passions had till now been solely tenants 

j _*'Mrs. Wignett,” said I, when we was solo, 
j "if thetn Tobago Tubulant Dividends does not 
i, turn up at a proximate quarter, I know them 
I as shall cut and run, ana not cut and come 

again.” 

[ Such, sir, is a bare cymbal and type of wbat 
j I abode for a week to come. Evoiy day Mr. 
i Bloxome sigbed and sniffed more and more, till 
at last, one h'riday, the twenty-sixtby “Mr. 
Theodule,” said he, "this will never do. Eo 
breadth, no iutrusiousness! You arc too, far 
too Italian.” 

Patience emerged from her monnincnt. I 
bounced up from the rock, tipping over the 
palm-tree, I am happy to say, which it had been 
always groggy (as the low might call it). 

" Italian to you Mr. Bloxome ! only you will 
never reach sneb; nor even be tuneable or gra¬ 
cious in the most munitoust particle. Here I 
have been a-slaving and a-grinning myself like 
a lonely A.'rab, and a-twisting my pyes into them 
postures regarding the w'hites as never may be 
mitigated ri^t agpiu, ,for aught 1 know; and 
what for ? be called out of my name by a 
imposture that never picture of bis was seen in 
an aristocratic galleiy! No, sir, the Profit 
for your money is him of the Dipper’s dis- 
^asion, as preaches on a Windsor enjir in the 
Parks, till exiled by the police to Cow-cross. 
He’s square and gashly enough, I hope, even 
for Prophets as bad as youm; and such as him 
will sit till December for asking, to any one who 
will forestall their visages or canvas against 
future posterity. You are a botn pair, only 
' he Caa out-preaeb you, and he do not sniff like 
a with a cold in the nostrils. ' So I 

wash to filth off my face, and shake my shoes 


in your dust, and say good morning, and good, 
good luck to you, Mr. Blockhead—in return for 
ybur Thepdule. 

^ What]s all this row about?" said a jolly 
voice, as it entered the tumultuous whirlpool: 
"come to see how you are getting on, Bloxome, 
What have^u got here P A regular Choctaw, 
by Jove! Where did you pick him up ?” 

Passion’s progress had ebbed into exhaustion. 

" A jackdaw you may wdl entitle me; and I 
hopes I see you well, Mr. Stratford,” said I, for 
it was that well-knovm gentleman. 

“ Hollo, my beauteous Theodore 1” (Such had 
been my playful appalation among the painters 
when they was jocund.) “ What’s all this row ? 
That was not you, I hope, I hoard bawling mat¬ 
ters to tatters on the stairs ? Gad, it was loud 
enough for Lear!” 

" Mr. Stratford,” says I, stung into extra¬ 
neous malignity and repartee, “ it was not me as 
mav have been noisy, bat the Prophet of Diso- 
bediency, Mr. Bioxome. On receipt of my salary, 
sir,” said I, tuniuig to thJIbunion as cool as the 
Pyramids, and buttoning my coat, “ wc part 
f.o meet no more on this side the waves of Tune. 
Good morning.” 

"Stop, Theodore,” said Mr. Stratford, as I 
was indulging in an exit of mixed scorn and im¬ 
passive candour combined, "an idea strikes 
me. I suspect I can put, something in your 
way. Look in to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Stratpoki), to whom, polished reader, 
we now procede, is a gentleman of no common 
water;—one of tliein as popularises golden 
opinions, tliongb, alas! they gathers no moss, 
and makes money by their pens. His ante¬ 
cedents bad been neither few nor far between 5 
but redolent of viccisylude. Natal fortune 
liad bequeathed paternial wealth to his cmdle 
of* infancy—also a beauteous form, in heighth, 
liowever, superseding due proportion, .being 
lallcr^,than your hamole servant oy two inches. 
Add to these personate graces a jocund hu¬ 
mour, equal *to make him king of bis com¬ 
pany, whether high or low, and no matter 
where, even to the point of cheering a fleet of 
passengers ]^recked promiscuous on some bleak 
cape in thefpuddle of ocean, with none of their 
little comforts about them. And few could 
boast his equality to havoc the bosoms oLthe 
fond, credulous mir. 

Wbat is life but a toy ? a track whose stormy 
path even the Crimean sibyl could not decipher. 
Succinctly, Mr. Stratford, senior, came to 
grief; a more unoordiable and dissolvient bank¬ 
ruptcy ne^r was put in the papers, so said the 
Times. The crisis abstracted Mr, juwtori* 
Oxford (where post-abits attests his erodhas wiere 
to this dav), to bullet the scowls of adveaeity in 
life’s tearfiu Tale, and make the best of a hard 
bargain. • , , 

Shocks is no more than parables to the elastic. 
Where the dull herd would have drifted down 
to a pining shadow under such a blow, Mr. 
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Stratford said tliat, at last, comfort was his task path, the more Mr. Stratford laughed. He had 
and portion, since who could expect now lique- other strings to ids quiver, 
fication of his debts ? There Wa« plenty to paintmg next rose on tlie orison as more 
abet bis heroic gay sentiments—fond Woman superior genteel. Bl’om infancy’s hour, he had 
especially. He wiffl launched in bis struggle, shown propensions precocity. There is two 
I have heafil him teH^ by twenty pairs of slippers kittens m esse by him framed, so e:irly as three 
in the&»t sk:weeks (some raly valuable with years; and every Prayer-book in the Stratford 
bead-Wi»k^. Stratford’s my scheme, bo^^ pue was covered over and over again with 
eveR tendmg t6 Hytnen’s vista, vatiished into seditious quiezes of the clergyman, the dark, 
the labrick ra a Tapoax (as the Bard says). The and the beedle, with a hump on his back. OQs 
fair se* cap. be insMipus enough when jealousy and waters, and black-lead and clialk, all came 
and contempt point their senses; and his name to him equal bold and promiscons. “ Dasli 
was up and to spare as too rniscellanious. away and never say die!” was his universal 
Flfrtmg and slippers can come and go and no sclieme and motto. And others joined the j 
harm done, but the bonds of wedlock is another strain. * 

pair of shoes. He was foremost to laugh at the Well, when singing must be give up, Mr. 
counterpoint which had ousted his prospects, Stratford flung himself on the easle as the bark 
and ready to take up new webs of existence as which was to \\ aft him to golden harbours. He 
a matter of course, having no etid to pick and, bud in coats of armour, and reimiiants of glass 
cboose from. • brocade, and velvet as stood on end it was so 

JFirst the sjihere was to be singmg. Tlie voice rich, and potteras from Cyntliian tombs, and 
of a tenour was awarded to lum by Nature, China caipets, and all sorts of surprising 
and his personal heigfcth, though too tidl, and his' curiosities as was the rage to cost fabulous, 
populous connexion, aided the design. In the Dear or clicap, it was all one, since pay-day and 
days of prosperity Mr. Stratford had been largely lie (he would brag), like crabbed youtfi and 
coveted by the aristocracy; and his ballads, age, could never blend together^—^as subse- 
witb a guitar, or a oorne* also Luccia’s fare- (]uential tradesmen experienced to their bitter 
well scene of frenzy, from that liarrowing opera, cost. And he carried it off with a tune and a 
were quoted (as I have eye-witnessed during one spirit. Birth and parentage cheered him on liis 
of my Lord’s family) to be equal, if not super- way, while Knvy shniggea and turned blue to 
cedent, to any frenzy on the boards of any learn that his exit into artistic profession corn- 
foreign theatre. Nay, and when he had to fall nicnccd with nine various ladies of aristocracy 
on himself, Mr. Strafford he was still cquid the —contentious as to which should be his first 
same asked out to dinner in the old haunts—to sitter. i 

sing and bring bis cornet, free gratis, since how But though Apollo smiled on Mr. Stratford’s j 
comd delicacy dream of proferring an 1 0 U to ■ rush from the starting-post, the hangmen of i 
one of themselves ? But delicacy is a barren the Academy objected to endorse his hopes, 
subsistence when quarter-day scowls on the The Pleiad (such he called his nine ladies in one 
scene. So Mr. Stratford (and his friends said frame—his Pleiad of Muses) came hack as it 
it was so manly of him) condescended in went ; and, actuated to suspicion by the. rebuff, I 

the scale, and repaired to Ihe managers. His the proprietor-s and relations of the fair originals j 

overtures wore received in unison. “ Yes,” agreed in a rouud robin of remoustration that i 

said Mr.-Twumley, whose flatteries were as wtU the pictures, one and all, was too unlike and j 

knomi as oil, “ a lovely voice indeed, and so audacious to occupy any spaces on ducal or j 

thorough-bread, my Lord!” And “ To be sure,” other w;dls of the order, and could not be took 
said Mr. BUglit, who spoke his mmd*more in, did he not alter them teiTa fii-ma, which is 

illicit and outright, “ a B lu his chest, no doubt, root and branch, and finish them in accordance, 

but crude,—and the figure of figures for Lucre- It was while bursting under the recoil of this 
tius Borgia.” On such Mr. Stratford buoyed withering doom, yet laugliing diJl care away, 
his hopes—and would begin liis cc*irso, he said, as if it had been a comic song, that Mr. Strat- 
to oblige Mr. ’IVumlcy, at only sev'ftity pouuds ford, as I have said, came lounging *111 at that 
a week; and them as upheld liim, and liad not junction when Mr. Bloxome and me ruptured, 
to pay, said was it not considerate letting him- from my inability to serve lys preposterous and 
self go for an old song P But for all their en- Bihliaciu designs. And uiis, gentle reader, brings 
couragement tending to foment his spi rits, when my sad story "to its present point. _ _ j 
matters arrived at the scratch, other views I complied to visit Mr. Stratford, as invited, { 

assorted themselves:—and Mr. Twumley, and the subsequent morning, iuuooent of the thnn- j 

Mr. Blight, and even Mr. Spirrow (whose word dorbolt ijs liad thrown all tiem pictures of the 
is as good as his bond, which he neveg pays any- aristocracy back,on their birthplace. I never sfo 
body), converged that Mr. Stratford owed it to him more bounding and fluent than when show- 
himself to study for two years in Italy, before iii§ them off. 

any treaties could be treated. Means not forth- “ Mr. Stratford,” says I, *'’Ife,el quite con- 
comihg, it became too sadly cleawhat a tenour trite and sympathetic at a fau-])aw, so great 
voice can be^ merely a gossymer reai^o lean on, and eMcnsiyo as them nine ladies a-ooming 
when the party is not up to the P’s and Q’s of back ay at once.” 

the gambit of music. ' “ TIiank you, Theodore,” said he, dropping 

But what matter? The more obelisks in bis liis voice, and squeedging my hand hard, “ and 
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so bclp yotiwielf to a class xjf ®ia;bly. Don’t 
spare It; it is not tb be paid for till my nine 
pictures is finished." ‘ « 

I partook, to pJiase him, and to pass things 
off. i 

“ Theodore, iny good fellow,” said he, rousing 
himself like an arrow from a bow, “I might 
hare known as paiatiuj; would give ino the sack, j 
who never could grind at anytliing as was j 
patient since I was a child.” _ j 

“ Sir,” said 1, “ it is vulgar souls as grinds. 
Grinding and such as you don’t run in har¬ 
ness.” •• 

“And such deuced slow work,” he went on, 
as if studying to himself, “painting a set of 
ugly doIlSjNvlio all want to come out as so many 
be auties. Theodore, 1 am sick of the humbug 
of fine life.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ sickness tends to pass with 
the heit of ns, and bright hours will beam once 
more.” 

“ Theodore,” said he—-(^e knew my name was 
Timothy, but never presumed)—“you have 
been at them opera-books again!” 

“ Sir,” said I, “History and Romance, when 
clothed by the poets in music’s balmy spell, lias 
cv'cr been my treat.” 

“ So much the better ! By Georgi;! I will go 
in for it.” 

And judge, sir, of tlie ecstasy that thrilled 
my soul, recollecting that unjdcasant couple at 
home (the hyena-iu-Iaw most particular), at tlie 
proposial as ensued. Fortunes had been made by 
entertainments one and all; and wliy not an¬ 
other—and who but he? And would I be his 
assistant or lowly partner, and remunerate at a 
fourth of the profits? — to commence in the 
provinces. 

’ “ Sir,” says I, on fire, “ what man can do, 
sliort of carrying a board sueli as stalks down 
Regent-street by tlie baker’s dozen wlien 
novelties is to be circulalod, will I do to 
elicit confidence and enhance the entertainment, 
even to the point of vallcying yon, which I de¬ 
clined some years ago, in any client short of a 
titled object!” 

“ Take another inill at tke Sliahly, Carroway, 
my boy.” 

"Ana on this he promulgated; while I sat 
lapped in a maze of delight to hear the scene he 
nnfeldeS! Among other arrows in his bow' 
Mr. Stratford enumerated Prestigiation. His 
. tricks with cardsi was;, not to be believed in, 
even by tliem as they were cluciatcd to. And 
he boasted his toes was as flexuous as his 
fingers at rapping. We’ll have the spirits in, 
Theodore,” lie said. 

^ " Sir,” said 1, “ where you come, spirits must 
pennde. If ever there was a ‘Life let us 
cherish’ in i^esh and blood, yon are that pro¬ 
pitious mori,al.” * 

“Bravo, Theodore,'** said he, drinking freely. 
“Tlien why should not I give Twenty Minutes 
from the Poets ? Nothing like variety; and I 
can , read and roll my eyes, and ogle” the old 
maids and widows quite os well as some as 
spouts in pulpits and out of pulpits." 


Tlmn singing there was to be, and baUads 
was discussed; with eornet or without. 1 voted 
for Lady Maria’s Bird in the Hand (a sweet 
lav, as 1 had ofren licard imhorytl at my Lord’s 
while dissenrinsfting ices), but ho would not 
hear of such. Afterwards clastic poscys from 
various sources, and in these I was di take a 
part; also to draw the bills of the entertain¬ 
ment, and assume the active and intimate duties 
of sudi. We was to rehearse every day, till 
we could meet as perfect strangers befoin the 
public eye. When all was stqvulated, I re- 
jiaircd to my hitler fireside of home, though 
my females they both w'as more c<austical than 
usual (Mrs. Molesey to the length of wondering 
why male scrubs as did nothing save eat 
victuals and dress themselves like heroes and 
opera-dancers, cumbered the ground of indus¬ 
trial families). 

What with tub or three little jobs, such as 
fancy Damons, and Bandits calling for no iutcl- 
lect,'I tided over the time while Mr. Stratl’m-d 
and me wms in incumbency of onr entertaiu- 
mtml. My wife, too, had"sources whicb she 
veiled, and said bonnets was flowing baek to 
her. So bo as she asked for no money, 1 let 
matters flow their course. Thom was ha|)py 
weeks, allowing for a few checkers. 

IVJiieh was these: arising from Mr. Strat¬ 
ford’s digressions of spirits over the future 
task before us. At first all was life and hope 
and merry sayings about the wiuks and signs 
and other confederations we was to concur in 
over the tricks; and if so he I was not equal 
to the mark at once, he wa.s patience and chaff 
])ersonified. ‘^Lheodore,” he would say, “ try 
again. We must do more with our wit than 
our beauty.” 

“Yours, sir,” I would reply. “Mine lias 
been only harassing unfortunate to me in the 
mainspriiig of my life.” 

But, day by day, Argus himself could not have 
fielped seeing how close Mr. Stratford barred 
bis doors^ 

‘‘ Not at borne, Theodore,” to any figure short 
of a hundred thousand pounds,” he would say ; 
but the old heart was out of his laugli, which 
neither freshened his hand nor steadied his 
memory. At which he becamo all toucMness, 
begging ej^jSuses the instaJit afterwards; also, be¬ 
coming paler every day, of which I thought no¬ 
thing, since life in a horrid close back room, never 
going to the window, can have but one'issue. One 
Friday, when lie had been straining bis nerves 
to fits, a-vchearsing some of them hocus ])ocus, 
and while my pour head was humming round 
like a top, with fixed application to the duties 
of his postures,'which was to believe what my 
eyes never see, and ask stupid inquiries tending 
to lead oflhers on“ Tiicodore,” said he, stop¬ 
ping, slapping his forehead, with *a. word as be¬ 
gins with J>, and rhyming to patience’s Damb, 
“ this is pfO go, unless one has been brought up 
to it. Only wretched amiteur wark at best.” 

“ ^r,” said I, “ amiteurs is all in all in many 
elegant spheres, and the glass of Fashion will 
ditowa k oblivion all short-gomgs and indirect- 
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ness in conjareinjDf', or sncli entertainmentfi as is 
tborougli-bread.” 

On wliioh Mr. Stratford let like the last 
scene of a tragedy. Wlmt he uttered about 
fdse parential indulgencies was as pregmnt as 
gospel “ Why did they bring me up to no¬ 
thing ?*’ he cried again and again, tramping up 
an<l down the room. “ Wl^ did they teach me 
nothing properly F Yonder is f ho glass, Theo¬ 
dore. Open that fresh bottle, 1111 it, and leave 
me to myself. I’m ill; I’m dead beat; I can 
do no good or bad to-day.” 

“Sii-,” said I, “let humble sympathy assert 
her part, if so be yon feel low.” Ihit I .sec llmt 
iny begging to stay would only make him worse; 
so I ramie believe he was fanning roe, and left 
his home with a heavy heart. 

But funning he was not, pleasing reader. 
Truth was in these words of his, I have .sinee 
submitted, if ever Truth lje*found at tlu^ lower 

! iart of a well (to quote the song). i'’or let 
kasou assume tier sway, and Amit.enrs stand 
confest, as .makbg up with make-believe be¬ 
yond the adoption of any as must get their 
bread, without false miasmas floating ro\HKl 
them. Keturniug lo my o\vi departed slaliou, 
1 ask you, sir, whose pcnetraiious eye is as 
])oteiit as your ridiculous sensation of the 
subhine, wdiat would become of your plate— 
I wish M'itli all my heart it was gold—if Ami- 
teurs cleaned it f Docs one in a thousand 
know that rouge gives liie bc;st lustre, wdiieh is 
uierelv a drop in tlie bucket as is to be attended 
to? Audif Flafo, why not musie and conjureing 
tricks, as requires the llight of Time to ripen ? 
I have heard speak that there is tundtlers and 
tight-rope dancers as have begun to tumble 
before they could talk. Bdliaids, again, like 
Home, is not built uj) in a day. But. truce to 
morality. 

In tiic brooding evening, 1 gets one of hLs 
quizzical notes from Mr. Stratford, saying as 
how he was going to change the air for a f?w 
days, and would write when ho came back. 
Wliy did no glooming oracle wbis])er in n'^' car, 
it| was not days so much as uig^it.s he menut, 
and with \^kom the nights was spent ? Only 
tliem omens is poor useless crcjiturcs—a bad 
lot, as has no sense, and is good for nothing till 
things has happened. * 

Y-k. it was with a heavy heart, as’I addicted 
myself to arranging the bill agreed on—premis¬ 
ing as Mr. Strraord, determined to rend every 
liiik as might recal his high connexions, had 
died his hair, and was growing a beard, and 
bad bis cards printed as Signor Bello-pietra, 
meaning, in Ittman, Beantifnl Stone. When he 
had expkined it, “ Sir,” said* I, “ here’s some- 
thing as it .shoidd be, not Of every one’s sort., a 
downright dock of a name, I call it, for a gem 
of a gentleman.” 

“ Timothy,” said he, almost tluk last time I 
ever heard that sweet laugh of hf, "take you 
care! your wit is getting too extensi'e.” 

“Mr. Stratford,”,was iny reply, “goo^ com- 

E only Lmparcs them as“ is weak, as ever I 
1 speak of.” And the little joke had dropt. 
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But it rung in my car, candied reader, all llio 
while I was peuiiiug what was agreed on, as 
follows: 

SIGNOH i?ELLO-riETHA. 

My.sterx! TJsnatueat, Physics! Tin3 
Baud’s Thiui-lino Speu.! Music! and tub 
Mutual Antique Guaces ! 

Sig. Bcllo-jiietra, with the aid of M. Theo¬ 
dore, will have the honour of inlVoduciug to 
Aristocracy, Science, and the Populous iilemiut, 
the following unlieard-of entertamments. 

77/-e Cards ofOrienUous which Signor 

Bollo-piefra \vill enter into any game, with any 
cards, and any party, and for any stakes—his 
hack turned, and his eyes scrutinously blinded 
by a jury of unquestioned ladies—Sig. B. P. 
will cml tlic winiiiag*cards. 

The Lnqwc 'ml TaUe, equal of giving any in- 
forinatiou as is requisite by tliem prepared to 
receive. The code of raps to be varied nightly, 
and agreed on by Sig. B. P. and them as holds 
stall tickets. Ivl.B. Ku spirituous pretences 
adduced tus the medium. 

Twerdif Mmutes with Choice Authors: Take 
Heed how you Walk, by a Proverbious Philo- 
so])hcr. The Snug of the Chemise, and Blow 
r.itgle, by tbe Loriot (wdlb royal permission), 
also *ii .scene from Little Dorrit, with a nratc 
tableau by Mr. Theodore, D.lb—D.C.—D.E.F. 
of lioiuo and foreign aoademys. 

Couff, Como out of the Harbour my only 
Aime'(Uiirleenth edition), executed by Signor 
Bello-pietra with a guitar, who will altcrwaxds 
perform tlie Cornet Polka on the cornet. 

To Conclude with 

])tam and Erasmus the. Fawn (see Homer’s 
CDinme.ntarie.s), gesticulated in six pictures from 
Pompey’s ruins by Signor Bdlo-pietra — no 
Fawn of analogous"licightli being in Sculptores 
nomenclal.or—assisted by Sir. 'J'heodore, whose 
personatiem of the Virgin Monarch has elicited 
tostiinonuds from the most authoritativc sources 
as elmstc and tearful—which no other Diana has 
been anything but a Paltkx Imitation. 

God Save our Gracious Queen ! 
and 

Come Early !!! 

You will join me, honoured sir, tluft’hcrc teas 
a bill; I panted for Mr. Stratford’s return, 
secure of approvial bgami#g frinii Ms jovial 
fcatiivcs. But a week ebbed, uine days, ten, 
and dead silence boded over all. On the 
eleventh—if there wa.s ever a stutiy Sunday 
evening, and all the "West-end like a stuffy 
. Simoon, ihat Sunday Avas I lial Sundhy. Expec¬ 
tation could no longer brook. To tire weiT- 
knowri clianibers did my throbbing heart repair, 
anS: without parly admitted (no common favour 
to Mr. Stratford’s visitors, if otherwise than 
apiuted), and asked to wait for an instant in 
the outer room. 

I4i!uI but sate a moment or so, when a cata- 
raet of terror seized me in its scorching gripe; 
and expectation’s beaming spell was broken by 
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Book I. 

CHAPTER XVI. ROSS V. DAVIS. 

The cathedral town was extraordinarily full; 
the country gentlemen, who came in crowds, 
used the well-known illustration about “ swing¬ 
ing a cat” with surprisingdfreqnency and satis- 
faction. The White Hart was at its wits' end 
to devise room for its guests, and, witli an ex¬ 
pansion to which it was well accustomed, had 
converted closets, store-rooms, even cupboards, 
into sleeping - rooms ; and, with a rigid iin- 
artiality, charged the same tariff for the state 
edroom and for the meanest little hutch in 
the garret. They were all labourers in the vine¬ 
yard, and the last grand juror received the 
same wage as the 6rst. For that body were 
“ sitting,” making nresentments in its “ rooms,” 
arguing over roaa.s and “ cess,” and such 
things, and were calling in “collectors,” and 
were behaving with a fierce despotism, which, 
however, was harmless, and only confined to 
the manner. For they all felt that they were ^le 
“ J urors of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen,” | 
who had awful duties cast upon them. By- 
and-by they would be dealing with the cases of 
malefactors; and it would ne surprising with 
what jealous caution and importance the wit¬ 
nesses would be interrogated. 

The- judges were already “in.” The gal¬ 
leries were filled, for it was well knoiyn that the 
Tilneys, “ those people who were alw'ays aping 
at grmdeur,” had some case coming on. At 
least it had reference to that “ half-savage, ill- 
conditioned” Mr. Ross, and it was much the 
same thing. In the Crown Court, the faint-eyed, 
■well-worn judge was already at work, with the 
faint eyes laid close to his note-book, while a 
rude agricultural Sikb, in a fustian-jacket and 
corduroy, stood up in the centre, lie a living 
Jack-in-the-Box. He was the prisoner in the 
great shooting case, and the pen of Belmore 
Jones, who himself already scentei^he “point” 
from afar off, was racing over Ins, foolscap, 
taking notes. In the other Court, Mr. Justice 
Buckstone had disposed of the “ little cas^”in a 
conversational way, just as he would dispose of 
his chop behind; and leaning back with eyes 


half closed, and tapping on his knuckles, was j 
asking Mr. Cobham if he was ready to go on 
with that ejectment*ca.se. Cobham said he was 
perfectly ready, with a confidence as thougli he 
always had been, would, and ever should be 
ready in every case, no matter when called on. 

But the question, my lud, was the otlier side ? 

He didn’t know how his learned friend, Serjeant 
Ryder, felt; whether he was not taken by sur- i 
prise through the rapid but satisfactory way in ! 
which his lordship had disposed of the last | 
case. I 

“We had better have him in,” said his } 

lordship. Still Mr. Cobham whispers beiiiud ■ 

the back of his hand, and over his brother’s , 

shoulder, to his solicitor. The solicitor sliakcs j 
his head, but turns to his neigiibour, who is i 

lloss, feverish and impatient. In a moment j 

the heads of the two are together. j 

“ You shovdd settle,” said Mr. Cobham, be- I 

hind Ids hand. “Take my advice, we’ve no j| 

chance.” 11 

Ross drew back, looking blank. “ No,” he j' 

said, bluntly; “ go on with your speech. You i 

must." I 

“ Mr. Cobham,” said his lordship, with the ; 
points of his fingers neatly put, looking from ; 
side to side, and cracking his fingers faintly on i 

his knuckles. ! 

Presently there was a turning of faces, a ■ 

rustling and a struggling, and the serjeant, 
labouring iu, as it were, cutting a patli through 
his fellow - creatures. He was ready, always i 

was; in fact, was a lifHe surprised it had uot ; 

been taken before. Everybody being ready, a i 

C is sworn—a dogged, agriculfciral, cm- | 

asscd-looking jury—and Mr. Paget is about | 

rising to open the pleadings. Suddenly the j 

serjeant put his hancls*tog?thcT, and witli an | 

oily smile of expostulation, said, “ Really, now! | 

The list is heavy, and unless we take our i 

lodgings fay the year-” 

A little of obsequious legal hilarity greeted 
this humorous remark. Mr. Cobham lookeit 
round angrily at his junior, and said, “ Get 
along, do. 

lifr. Paget opened the pleadings; this was 
an ejectment, brouglit to recover possession 
of the lands known as Davis Mount. The 
defendant, Oliver Davis, pleaded, &c., “ and the 
issufik that you will have now to try,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Paget, raising his voice, “are 
whether, &c.,” according to tlie usual form. 

---)i 
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Then Mr. Cobliam, rising, put his handkerchief 
down on liis brief before him, and placing one 
foot up on the seat, patting his knee now and 
then, a favourite attS:ude, iSlrooceded to address 
the gentlemen of the, jury. 

Mr. Cobham said he would briefly show them 
how the case stood. It was a simple case—“ one 
of the simplest, perhaps, that had ever come into 
a court of iustice.” It lay in a nutdiell, and if 
they woul^ let him “ lead their minds,” and if 
they would “ go with liim for a short time," they 
womd have no difficulty at arriving at a true 
appreliension of the pouit in dispute. It was, 
, 85 they had heard, a simple action of eject¬ 
ment as bctw'een one man and another. Botli 
parties were in the same station; both parties 
came asking equal justice a,t their hands—ams- 
tice, he w^as confident, they would obtain. Tor 
he (Mr. Cobham) had had the honour of going 
that circuit for many years, and of addressing 
faces he had the privikge of seeing there before 
him. His lordship, too, had come very often, 
and knew what the juries of that county vyere. 
Men more capable of dealing W'itli tlic intricate 
relations that arise between man and man, there 
were nowhere, or men more likely to take a 
good common-sense view of transactions. His 
lordship on the. bench knew tlicm ; his learned 
friend there knew them; they all knew them. 
They were now to deal with this important case, 
Ihc details of whicli he should now proceed to 
ky before them. 

“ It would appear,” as Mr. Cobliam said, put¬ 
ting his briefs further away from him, and set¬ 
tling his bag and things as if he were laying 
breakfast, “ that about the ye—ar” (Mr. Cob- 
ham lengthened out this word as, with silver 
glasses up, he looked for the date) “ seventeen 
/lasdrcd and ninety-seven, that a Mr. Oliver 
Davis was possessed of certain estates known 
as the ‘Moore Hall’ property, valued at the 
time at about eighteen hundred to two thou¬ 
sand a year. He was an old gentleman, un¬ 
married, and, I may say, of somewhat singular 
and solitary tastes. He lived by himself, and 
saw no couqiany. About the year eighteen 
hundred and one, or so, Ik fell in with an old 
friend, who had newly come from India, where 
he had been engaged fighting for his king and 
country: a man of worth and courage ;■ a man 
of bonouf, a gentleman, a soldier, whose name 
was—was Gen—er—al" (added Mr. Cobliam, 
stooping down to«refrgsh his memory, through 
the silver glasses, as to the name of the man of 
worth and honour), “yes, General Halton 
Ross—General Halton Ross. Halton Ross,” 
said Mr. Cobham, twisting his glasses by the 
string, and now quite interested with t)ie officer, 
^ was the father of my client here.” 

Ross, with a painfully eager face, had been 
bent forward, with his fierce eyes devouring the 
counsel. Every one now looked at him. The 
heavy jury stooped over, as if to peer down 
into a pond. Ladies in the gallery found him 
out at once, and looked down also. He felt aU 
their eyes on him, and, with unconcealed mut- 
terings, flung liimself back into his seat, Mr. 


Cobham, with Ids knee up, liad conglierl and 
spat into his India handkerchief, and was ab¬ 
stractedly baking into its folds, 

“ It would, seam that the old intimacy of the 
two was renewed. TIkv beoauje firmer friends 
than ever; and about the year eighteen hun¬ 
dred and”—(a frcsli search here)—“ye§, and 
ten, a draught-deed was prepared, virtually con¬ 
veying I hc whole (rf the Moore Hall estates t o 
his friend—(give me the draught-deed,” he 
called to his junior, who had it dragged out, 
and opened in a second)—“ under the following 
remarkable limitations. First to trustees; in 
trust for liimself, for life ; then-” 

Serjeant Ryder was now standing up. 

“WJiat is that? What are you reading 
from ?” 

“ The draught-deed of eighteen hundred anil 
ten.” 

“ Which was nc\ver executed. I object t.n 
that ji.aper. No one knows better Ilian my 
learned friend that it is not evidence. Jusi, 
pass it up.” 

“ I was reading this,” said Mr. Cobham, “ as 
evidence of the disposition of Oliver Davis. My 
learned friend will see I am quite regular.” 

“I object,” said'Serjeant Ryder, a))pareutly 
angry at this trifling, “to ant/ paper of lliis 
sort. Let’s do things regularly.” 

“My brother Ryder,” began the judge, with 
enjoyment. 

“ Wo .shall have to come on this later,” said 
Mr. Cobham. 

“ And we were going to enter it now, nunc pro 
tunc, as part ol' the case,” suiiplcrneuted Ids 
junior witli mildness. 

“My brother Ryder,” said the judge, with 
humour, “it seems, objects to take your 
draught.” 

Again the waves of obsequious merriment 
floated over the bar benches. The country 
gentlemen in the grand jury bo.xes, indirecjly 
affiliated to the legal profession, relished it with 
broader and more unrestrained mirth. 

Wlieu the court had recovered from the effect 
of this humour, his lordship said, with graduated 
remonstrance, 

“1 think, brother Ryder, we must let in 
this paper. Come, I don’t see how we well 
can’t. It seems good evidence. Eh ?” 

“ As goad as ever was given,” said Mr. Cob¬ 
ham. “ A draught-deed.” 

“ Surely,” said Serjeant Ryder, stooping over 
earnestly, “ your lordship can’t be in earnest. 
A draught-deed, unsigned, in God knows whosc 
handwriting! We may as well begin again at 
our elementary books, if that be considered 
evidence.” ^ 

“ I think I must let it in, Brother Ryder,” 
said his lordship, gravely. 

“Very well, my lord,” said the seijeant, 
looking to the right and left resignedly. “ Just 
as you pleasS ; with all iny heart and soul. Go 
on with tie case.” 

“ His lordship,” went on Mr. Cobham, 
“having ruled this piece of documratary evi- 
dence to be admissible, I was going to say 
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(^ivc mo the letter of llic 25th June)—to say 
! that old Oliver Davis, in a letter dated the 25th 
j June, and which wc now produce, and which my 
learned friend may see if he likes, alludes to this 
intended disposition of his property.” And 
Mr. Cobham read his letter triumphantly. 
“ Bat this does not affect the matter. Not in 
j the least. Tt would seem, however, that a sort of 
1 coldness sprang up between the friends. Later, 

I again, a cousin, a William Davis, then an elderly 
; man, was taken into favour, and on the twenty- 
! first—of—August,” said Mr. Cobham, iviih 
I glasses on, and his face well down to his brief, 
i “eighteen hundred and twelve, he executed a 
j deed of settlement, byv'hich he conveyed all the 
I Moore Hall estates—to—William Davis—and 
' his heirs, in the usual way. That deed was 
! duly executed, and was in court. His learned 

; friends were welcome to-” 

I “ AVe admit all the pro*fs,” said the serjeant, 
j contemptuously. “ Go on with the case.” 

' “ By that deed he made himself tenant for 

I life, with remaihder to William Davis, his first 
j and other sons in tail male, remainder to his 
i heirs general, in the usual wav, in fact. In 
j default of these, the estate was settled on his 
I ■ old friend. General Halton Ross, and his heirs 
' male. To compress the whole into a sentence,” 
j said Mr. Cobham, “ our case is this.” 

! 'I'lic story, in short, told them by Mr. Cobham, 

; and told dramatically, amounted to this: In 
I course of time, Oliver Davis died, and AVilliam 
! Davis, the cousin, succeeded. AVilliara Davis, 

I tlie coimin, liad one child, called William Oliver 
’ Davis (and indeed, by-and-by, the iury got bc- 
‘ wilderod when the learned counsel began sonor- 
I ously to ring their names like loud bells, now 
! })ullin" “ Will-i—am Davis,” and then, with a 
I far fuller reverberation, “Will-i—am 0-liver 
! Davis”), then married, and his daughter, Alice 
j Olivia Davis, was the defendant in the present 
suit. 

! “ T have thus, gentlemen of the jury,”*said 

Mr. Cobliam, “ taheu you so far througfi all the 
steps of the title.” So indeed he h^. And 
t hat tit le being conceded satisfactory, the lay¬ 
men in Court wondered how if was to be dis¬ 
turbed. So now began the dramatic part. “ It 
would seem that William Oliver Davis, while a 
Toiivi" man, and previous to* his marriage, 
travelling in Scotland, fell in with a manufac¬ 
turer’s daughter of strong will mrd great 
cleverness. This lady, whose father was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, had discovered the 
prospects that were in st’ort^ for young William 
Oliver Davit;, and had determined to secure lum. 
He was a wild youth, had fallen passionately in 
love with tlie young lady, a»d, according to Mr. 
Cobham, his client had married Jhe manufac¬ 
turer’s daughter secretly, according to some 
Scotch form, which he—William OKver Davis 
—believed would not hold goofi in England. 
“As if,” said Mr. Cobham, ^hat tie, that 
holy tie, which is good before* Heaven in 
one spot sliall not be good before tiie same 
tribunal in another; as if the union tlmt is 
. cemented in the wildest island of the Hebrides 


is not to be equally enduring on the ruggedest 
shore of the Irish coast; at tlic Land’s End as 
well as at John o’Groat’s corner! Thank God,” 
said Mr. Cobham^ warming nnexpeetediy, “ a 
Scotch marriage still holds good in this fair 
land of England, and is st ill a protection for help¬ 
less women against the designs of wicked men!” 

Later on, the youth returned to his family, 
and soon heard that the Scotch lady had turned 
out very strangely—had run' away from her 
parents with a captain—and was supposed to 
nave died miserably. Three, or four years lai;e!-, 
tlie youth married an heiress, and died, leaving 
a daughter. The point of the whole thing w^ 
to be thi.s. As iVilliain Oliver was married in 
Scotland, or was maintained to have been 
married, the second marriage was a nullity, 
and the offspring of lliat marriage—who 
was tlie present defendant—was illegitimate, 
and could not “ come in” under the i.erins of the 
settlement. It tlicrefore jiassed to the Rosses, 
who were the other parties in remainder named 
in the deed. 

Tlien he explained the way in which tlio pre¬ 
sent action came to be brought. The plaintill’s 
father was an old and infirm man of eighty 
when his rights accrued ; U'as very nervous and 
excitable, and declared that he would liave “ no 
law” during the short span of Lis life that re¬ 
mained. He had died a couple of years before, 
:ukI Ross, the present plaintiff, tlicu serving 
in India, had come home at once, and had lost 
no time in making his claim. 

A very strange case, and stat ed by Mr. Cob¬ 
ham with all his usual clearness; hut how 
would they make it out ? This was said by the 
great legal unemployed among each other, when 
the judge retired to lunch. That was all very 
well; but how would they make it out ? Tlie 
court, as it were, stood at ease. Every one was 
chatting, and put on their hats, not that they 
cared to have them on, but for the pleasure of 
having them on now at least without clicck or 
restraint. 

Ross hung about the door, every now and 
again putting in his wistful face with the fiery 
eyes. “ They call this doing justice,” he saiif. 
“I begin to see how it will end! Tliat old 
swine on the bench cares no more for the case 
than he docs for an old shoe. It’s disgusting. 
Look at the way they waste the ptiblic time— 
jabbering away over his sherry and chop.” 

A light figure tripQf d a soft fair face was 

close to him. 

" AVell,” she asked, timorously, “ how is it 
going ? AVell P” 

He bui'st out with a laugh. “Why, how 
shoul(l,it go P How Ion" have they been at it ? 
Do you expect a thing of this sort to be settled 
off-hand ? AVhy, they haven’t began; and sec ! 
Don’t be plaguing me with expresses and 
messages in this way. 1 have enough on my 
mind without iiai. Go home, do now, like a 
good girl.” Tills was gentler than his usual 
m«de of speech. And she went away quite 

f jrateful. He turned in hastily, fewful of having 
ost anything. 
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Thc^ were at work. A very broken-down old 
mp, with white hair and a walnut face, but yet 
with a cunning expression in^his eyes, was being 
examined by Mr. Cobham. He was striving to 
hoar, striving to speak ; and Mr. Cobham was 
striving to catch what words came from him. 
The judge was conscious of a window at the far 
end of the court, and motioning with baud ; and 
wlienever Mr/ Cobham stopped, said, “ Go on, 
Mr. Cobham.” Ross stamped savagely under the 
table. And there, too, was his leading counsel, 
looking from side to side, carelessly sucking an 
orange. The administration of justice was 
growing disgraceful in this country. 

“The trouble W'e had to get at this old 
fellow,” said the solicitor’s clerk to two or 
three barristers near the door; " to dig him up, 
almost. Mr. Grainger, Ross’s friend, was the 
man who did the job. He hunted him up for 
two months, night and day. Never let him go 
a moment. Hung on him like a bull-dog. It 
was wonderful. Listen, now. He is doing 
wonderfully well.” 

So he was. Under the skilful leading of 
Mr. Cobham, who had at last got the range, and 
could hear himself, and make the old man licar, 
he began to tell his story. How about the year 
so-and-so—in the month, he couldn’t give the 
month—he was in Aberdeen, sitting down-stairs 
one evening. How he recollected Miss Mac- 
gregor sending him out for to bring young 
William Davis to her. He was not very willing, 
but he did come at last. After a time, he heard 
stampings and “ whirittings,” and sounds of 
sobbing and wailing; and he owned, to the great 
merriment of the court, that he had crept up¬ 
stairs and listened, and that the whole dispute 
w'as about a marriage. Presently he heard the 
young man say, very sulkily, “ Well, call up 
Jamie and the maid, and I’ll do what you like.” 
And then, said the old man, amid loud 
laughter, ” I thowt it were high time for me to 
be going.” (His lordship w'as really diverted, 
and, to add to the hilarity, said, “ You wore 
afraid of being surprised, no doubt ?”) The old 
man and the maid were then called up into the 
room, and William Oliver, standing up with 
the young Icddy’s hand in his, told them that 
he declared that he and the young leddy were 
man and w,'(e, and bid them recollect what he, 
Mr. Davis, had said. They then retired, wonder¬ 
ing at this ceremony, which, as Mr. Cobham ex¬ 
plained to the jury, \?as oae of the formulas to 
constitute a Scotch marriage, and was known as 
a contract of verba de prsesenti. There was gi’cat 
sensation at this the dramatic portion of the 
trial, and yet. greater when Serjeant Ryder 
stood up, and aU but dressed himself, carefully 
arranging his wig and gown with dandyism, to 
cross-examine the old man. 

The old man kept his wiry fingers tightly 
clasped as he was put to the customary question, 
“ To whom did you tell this story first ? When 
did you tell it ? Why didn’t yon tell it before ?” 
with more to the same effect; the old m^n 
answering warily, with his bead on one side and 
his wiry fingers tightly clasped together. Mr. i 

-- 


Cobham presently “interposed,” and said liis 
learned friend would learn all that by-and-by 
from the plaintiff here, and his friend, who by 
almost miraculous exertions had found out this 
important witness. 

Rut Serjeant Ryder was not to be disposed of 
in that fashion. He affected to submit, and’with 
a quiet eagerness for information began to ask 
larticulars about the old man’s life. Where was 
le in such a year P Ah! very good. Well, from 
that year to such a year what was he doing P 
Come now, try and recollect. Oh, he must. You 
know you must have a capital memory to 
recollect all this about the parlour and the 
calling up. Well, he was in Aberdeen. What! 
during all these long years never out of Aber¬ 
deen? Never—that is to say, never. Why, 
had he ever been out of the country ? N—no 
—that is, yes, for a time. What, travelling? 

It was only for a time. What, travelling ? 
repeated the learned gentleman, in a louder 
voice. W^ell, he supposed a man could travel 
if he liked. Was it travelling for pleasure or 
profit, come now ? Then came one of those 
secret inspirations which to a lawyer are as 
convincing a.s a revektion. “ Come, sir,” said, 
the seijcant, in a solemn roar, “wraiis you 
EVER SENT AWAY OUT OF THE COUNTRY ?” 

This was spoken of afterwards among the Bar 
as " a lucky shot in Ryder.” Witness was in 
great confusion. “ Come, sir,” roared the ser- 
jeant, as from a quarter-deck; “ take your hand 
down and answer. Come, sir.” 

Cobham really must interpose here. Up to 
a certain point he had given his learned friend 
any latitude—bilt Ryder was now savage. 
He was not to be interrupted. The witness 
was in his hands. He must beg tliat Mr. 
Cobliam would sit down, and sit down at once. 
After a terrific combat over the old man, wdio 
was looking vacantly from one to tlic other, the 
ans\j;er was at last wrung out of him that he 
had been seven years away, in Botany Bay. 
Then Ryder sat down, ‘panting and fanning 
himself. 

Other witnesses then came. Among them Mr. 
Tilney, who took the oath with extraordinary 
reverence and solemnity, and added the words, 

“ So help me Amen,” of his own motion, 
and with great fervour. Relating what he felt 
afterwards at dinner, he said, “ I was in the pre¬ 
sence of my Maker, you know. And I was to 
speak the whole truth, every particle of the truth, 
and nothing in the wide world but the truth. 
Words which seem to me awfully impressive.” 
But he did not think that perhaps the simple 
text of the original would have been more so. 

What had Mr. Tilney to tell as to this 
triaP ? Simply th is. With the leave of his lord- 
ship there he would relate all he knew in his 
own way, which might, after all, simplify the 
matter- 

His lordsjup thinks bluntly, and without 
raising his spectacles from the paper, that he 
had better answer any questions put in the re¬ 
gular way. 

“ Yes,” says Mr. Paget, “ if you will follow • 
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me, Mr. Tilney, wo shall be shorter.” Now, had 
he ever heard any allusion in the family to this 
Scotch marriage —auy discussion, you. know— 
and when ? 

Mr. Tilney put a long first finger to his fore¬ 
head, in the shape of a large human knocker, as 
wha would say, “ I will rap here, and find out 
for you.” And then, after thinking painl'uUy, 
said that about twenty years ago lie remembered 
distinctly being at the table of General Ogle, 
who was then Colonel Ogle, and eouerry to his 
IloyalHighness the Dook of York. He had served 
in tlic disastrous Walcheren- 

“ In short,” said Mr. Paget, “ he dined with 
you. Any one else ?” 

‘‘I could tell you,” said Mr. Tilney, “the 
names of every one there, just as if it were yester¬ 
day ; only give me a little time. There was-” 

“Never mind that,” said Mr. Paget. “Was 
there a Johu Davis there, cousin of the settlor ?” 

“There was,” said Mr. Tilney, with the 
knocker up, and seeing the cousin up in the 
cornice. “ There was ; and there was also-” 

“Very good. Now let me ask you, did any 
one say anything about this matter of the mar¬ 
riage ?” 

“I distinctly recolleeft,” said Mr. Tilney, 
solemnly—“and I know that I am on my oath, 
and in presence of the searcher of hearts— 
General Ogle, then Colonel Ogle—recollect his 
saying distinctly———” 

Again the seijeant w^as standing up. “ I 
must interpose here, my lord. Tins can’t be 
evidence.” 

“General Ogle said that William Oliver Davis 
had told him-” 

“ IVill you stop, sir ?” said the serjeaut. 
“D’ye hear me, sir? Is that Ogle alive or 
d(\ad ?” 

“ I can’t take on me to say,” said Mr. Tiluey, 
wisely. “No, no. Not that.” 

“Exactly,” said the serjeant. “Then your 
lordship sees at once this can’t be evidences” 

“ 1 don’t sec that,” said his lordshij), with 
a pleasant twinkle. 

Mr. Cohham started up, “ Ogle,” I'lc said, 
“ was a relation of the Davis favnily.” 

“ Let tliem prove the death of Ogle, or call 
Ogle,” said tlie serjeant, excitedly; “ but let us 
keep to the commou prmciples ed’ evidence.” 

Mr. Justice Buckstonc said, however, he 
was inclined to admit this piece of evidence de 
bene esse, “as family repute,” and that he 
would make a note of the objection. There 
was then a discussion as to what amounted to 
“ family repute.” 

Again the serjeant lay back resignedly, and 
looking from side to side. 

“Go on, sir,” he said,*'go on. Tell your 
story any way you like.” • 

And then Mr. Tilney said how Colonel Ogl« 
had told him how WiUiam Oliver had come to 
him in a maudlin state, saying«fiiat he was un¬ 
done, and that there was a wretclwd woman in 
Scotland who hud entangled liim in some of their 
infernal marriage tricks, and that he was aj 
miserable creatui'c gouerally. | 


Mr. Cobham, during this important bit of 
evidence, had his eyes fixed on the juiw with an 
expression almost amounting to—“ Wliat did I 
tell you, now ?” tud nodded very often as Mr. 
Tilifey told his tale. 

It was very hard to get that gentleman out of 
the box; for when dismissed with a “ That will 
do, Mr. Tilney,” he would wave off that conge 
with a “Pardon me!” and begin again with 
fresh but unimportant details, wificb, as it were, 
lay on his conscience. 

“ Quite right, Mr. Tilney ; now you can go.” 

“ Pardon me,” he said. “ I have taken an 
affidavit here to tell every particle of the trutli, 
llic entire substratum of the truth, and nothiffg 
whatever but the truth—without fear, favour, 
or affection. His lordship, 1 know, would not 
wish me.” 

Tlieu two highly important letters were handed 
in of remote date, which alluded to conversations 
with William Oliver Davis in reference to his 
marriage. These were objected to, on the ground 
of post 11s mota, that is, as having been 
written at a time after the question of the 
disputed marriage had arisen. 

This was fiercely argued on both sides, as it 
was really important evidence. And the two 
counsel seemed to be straining and toiling to 
throw each other like Cumberland wrestlers. 
But the judge again said, with a smile, “ He 
was inclined to let it in dc bene esse.” On which 
Serjeant Ryderflung himself into his seat angrily', 
and said “ He thought be had learned the rules 
of evidence when he was a boy, but it seemed 
lie must begin again. God bless him! what were 
they coming to ?” And he bade his learned friend 
—and almost coinmauded him — “go on.” 
Some one near Mr. Cobham heard him whisper 
e.xultingly behind the back of his hand, “ We 
got that in cleverly—eh ? Old Buckstone in 
with us breast high.” 


CIIA.VTER XVir. THE VEKDICT. 

After this, the case proceeded rapidly. The 
defendants had little evidence. But Serjeant 
Ryder made a “ splendid” and damaging speech, 
showing up the deaf, infirm, incoherent old con¬ 
vict “ whom they had got” enlarged from his sen¬ 
tence expressly for this case, and invariably 
speaking of him as “ the old cowict,” “ my 
learned friend’s old convict,” “ their convict,” 
“for this indeed we have the couvict’s testi¬ 
mony,” with more terthe iTke effect, which some¬ 
way depreciated t he character of the plaintiff’s 
case. He denounced the whole as a “ concocted 
case,” made the roof rc-ccho with that word, and 
those at a distance only caught the middle syllai 
ble, aiM thought he was declaiming about pouficy. 
Out in the great hall, down the long corridors, 
drifted those buruing accents of “the coun¬ 
sellor’s,” denouncing the whole, with a gasp, as a 
“ hideous tr-r-rumped-up case—concocted thing 
—concocted in its inception, concocted in its 
cj,ccution, concocted at tlie beginning, concocted 
in tlie middle, concocted at the end.” And he 
asked them coutideutly (aud at the same time 
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suffering painfully to the naked eye from heat) 
to “scoui” this action from the court. And 
lie dropped exhausted into h^ seat, leaving the 
heavy jury in a state of pettish doubt and uucer- 
taiiity as to what they were to tliink or do. 

Then the judge charged, and at the close of 
the judge’s charge, Serjeant Eyder’s junior, who 
had been writing a good deal beliind, put a 
paper into his leader’s hand, who thereupon 
stood up and “tendered a bill of exceptions.” 
Mr. Justiee Buckstone, who did not wish to be 
“annoyed with the thing afterwards,” said, 
good naturedly, that “ he had put the thing as 
clearly as possible to the jury,” and, if anything, 
rather more fairly for Seijeaut llydcr’s client 
than was consistent with strict justice. “ Much 
better leave the thing to these gentlenicn, who 
are quite capable of doing substantial justice 
between the {larties. We shall only be em¬ 
barrassing the case hereafter. Come, now,” 
said the judge, with an insinuating sort of in¬ 
vitation to his brother. 

But his brother was cold, and stern, and hard, 
and pressed his exceptions. 

“ Weil, read them, read them,” said the judge, 
pettishly. 

They were; 

1. That the learned judge sliould not have 
admitted in evidence a draught-deed, and one 
not in the handwriting of tlie settlor. 

2. That Ogle’s dcclaratiou as to a conversa¬ 
tion on the alleged Scotch marriage should have 
been witlidrawu from tho jury, it not being 
shown tliat Ogle and tlic otiier parlies to the 
conversation were alive or dead. 

3. That the two letters should not have been 
received as evidence, as being post lis mota. 

Mr. Cobham listened to bis learned friend’s 
points witli some anxiety, and not a little dis¬ 
turbed, but was reassured by something in the 
looks of the heavy hunting jury. Perhaps the 
unworthy disparagement of the “convict” liad 
not so much effect, especially as he, in Ids reply, 
had effectually rehabilitated the convict info 
“an aged man,” who liad lived through many 
troubles and youthful follies (“and let such of 
us as are without sin, gentlemen, be the first to 
cast a stone”), who had travelled well-nigh on 
“ to the great gales of the valley of the shadow 
of death, li^j us all,” aud who in his long life 
had done many things which he now wished 
?.'«done, and had left things z<«donc whicli, &c. 
In this way was tliie insportant witness re¬ 
habilitated. Aud then the jury retired. 

It was now seven o’clock. Every one was 
rising, gathering up papers, talking pleasantly 
aud noisily, and dispersing. Hot, flushed, worn, 
an^with eyes that almost seemed to llar^ Ross 
went out of the court into the cool air. Already 
the lanips were lighted and the gaudy grocers’ 
shops illuminated, aud a crowd of loungiug idlers 
iu corduroy and fustian gathered in the middle of 
tho road. Ross came out, angrily pushing his 
way, and muttering impatiently about “idle 
people with nothing to do.” Ue caught hoM 
of his solicitor. “ Well,” lie asked, “ how do 
wc stand now.!”’ ^he other answered, ex¬ 


citedly, “I don’t know, Mr. Ross. I hope you 
will be satisfied before an iiour is over— 
satisfied. I have waslied iny hands of the whole 
business, long ago. I hope you listened to Ser¬ 
jeant Ryder’s speech, and that that satisfied 
you ?” 

“ Why didn’t you retain him, then ?” 'said 
Ross, insolently. That was your business.” 

“ It has been a nice mess from the begiu- 
ning,” said Mr. Cater, fiercely. “I tell you 
what, sir—I wouldn’t give twopcuce-halfpcnny 
for the chance of a verdict—there !” 

He left him. Mr. Tilney came up with 
Mr. Tillolson, and took Ross’s arm. I'hey 
walked home togetlier. “ Come along!” he cried. 
“ You take the other,'Tillotson,” he said, mean¬ 
ing his arm. “ W'c have all gone through a 
great deal to-day.” 

“ And you have picked up some encouraging 
news—ell ?” said Ro^. 

“ I said to myself,” said Mr. Tilney, 
dreamily, “in that witness-box, tell the exact 
truth, the whole undivided truth, and nothing 
in the wide w’orld but tho truth—just as the 
w'ords run. You have no idea wliat a curious 
feeling it is. Dear pie! 1 could have given 
them a perfect photograph of the. little supper. 
Ogle came iu as drunk as an owl.” 

“ What a jiity you didn’t tell them said 
Ross, with a sneer. 

! “At all events,” said Mr. Tillotson, kindly, 
“I do think there arc excellent chances. 1 
tliouglit tliere was a great iinjircssion made on 
the jury, and some one near me said, 1 think, 
they were all radicals to a man.” 

“ it is very good of you to take such trouble 
—\cTy kind of you to say so,” said Ross, indif¬ 
ferently, and half sneering. “ Let us get along 
quickly, for God’s sake ! I want some dinner, 
and then I must get back to that infernal 
court.” 

“ There was a boy there t,liat I ventured to 
euga^'e to wait until the verdict came in, and 
then drive as hard as he could up to the Close 
with th# news. 1 knew you would be anxious.” 

Ross looked ^at him half softened. “ Very 
good of you,” he said again. “ We shall hear soon 
enough. Ill news will travel quicker than your 
boy.” 

It was a soIAnn and mournful dinner. Tlic 
ladies of the family had heard the foreboding as 
to the result. Indeed, Mr. Cater had gone up 
expressly to repeat his declaration of its jios- 
sible value at something under “ twopence hall- 
penny.” Mrs. Tilney glowed and coloured now 
and again as siic thought of the folly of the. 
thing. There was but little spoken. Ross sat 
and glared on lhem,«iud at every sound outside 
looked with « start towards the window. As 
he did so, lie saw Mr. Tillotson talking in a low 
voice to Ada Millwood, aud he broke out impa¬ 
tiently : ^ 

“ I wish ygumad left your boy and your cab 
alone. I have heard it coming twqnty times 
now. Aijd for God’s sake, Ada, can’t you leave 
that trial; you’ll have plenty of time to talk of 
it, and to gloat over it, and to say what a pity 
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j about that Itoss; why wouldn’t he take ad¬ 
vice ! I know the regular jeremiad. And the 
! sensible friends will lay their heads together. 
* Confound those mnle-lieaded jurors!” he said, 
! starting up; “can’t they settle a simple case 

I like that? And yet they can sell a horse, and 

II weigh their meal, infernal dunder-headed crew ! 

: I 1 never saw such a collection of oafs. I knew 
i liow it would be when they came into the box. 
j Bui I give you notice, it shan’t stop here! Don’t 
; tliink it. I’ll begin it all, all again. And 1 
' shan’t be done. I shan’t wait here any longer.” 

' I And, drinking off a tumbler of wine, he went 
i j out of the room. 

i! He left them sitting in silence and looking at 
i each other. Mrs. Tilncy tossed her head. 

;' “• He is really getting like a man possessed,” 

j j she said. 

! “He is excited,” said Mr. Tilney. “ Sur- 
I prising! Yet 1 declare, wh A I went up into that 

I box to-day, I just felt as if I were going in to 

j dinner—twenty-two, you know, and the Chief 

j Justice there sitting at the bead.” 
j “ We must mate allowance for him,” said 
j Mr. Tillotson, gently, “ at this particular mo¬ 
ment. He is naturally excited.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Tilncy, “ we have always to 
I he making allowances. He is always tlie same 
rude, unbearable creature that you see him to¬ 
night ; to myself J can only say that he is un- 
vaiy i ugly rude—rude.” 

An hour went by. Boss came back, tired, 
jaded, with a sort of hopelessness in his face. 
Mrs. Tilncy read it off, .and started up. 

“ There ! He has lost!” she cried. “Itold 
you so; I always said so.” 

“ Hush!” said Mr. Tillotson, authoritaiively. 
“ They have not ‘ found ’ yet, I am sure. Is it 
not so ?” 

“ Your superior divination,” said Ross, “ has 
liit it off. That old woman who tried it has 
just called them out, and they say there arc 
some of them won’t agree, and he wants totlis- 
charge them. Tlie infernal old ass wants to 
go home and drink his claret, and go ^to bed 
after his debauch; but Cobham, who is good 
for sometliing, has made him s'eiid them back 
for an hour or two. 1 hope to God he’ll make 
him lock ’em all up for the night without fire 
or candle.s, and starve their fat* carcases into 
common sense! I’d like to give ’em a lesson 
all round that they wouldn’t forget in a 
hurry !” 

j He was almost savage with vexation and 
i suspense. Mr. Tillotson had gone away. Aii- 
j other liour passed by, then half an hour. Sud- 
I doiily they heard wheels. They rushed to the 
! window. It w'as the dean’s carriage pass- 
I iag by- , 

I “ It’s only that apostle Ridley coming home 
I gorged! ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit^’ You 
Jiavc a nice pack of drones dow^ here, haven’t 
you ? There’s -one just gon# home to the 
iiive.” • 

"Where's Mr. Tillotson, Augusta?” said 
Mrs. Tilncy. " Was he to come back ‘r* 

"He’s m his bed, of course,” said Ross, 


“ tucked in like a [irceise puritan as he is. Wiiat’s 
the fancy you Imvc all taken to that fellow? 
Any one that knew anything of the world 
would see he was Nothing but a common city 
prig!” j 

A1 rs. Tilney did not answer. 1 

("1 hold,” she had always .said to lier friewls, 

“as little communication as I cun with him.”) 

Wheels again. 

“ There !” said Ross. “ More drones for the 
hive. Why don’t you ail get up and rusli to the 
window ?” 

But the wheels did not pass the window. 

A cab had stopped at the little green gate. 
There was a quick patter of steps on the gravel* 
of the little walk. There were voices—voices 
of the solicitor and Mr. Cobham. Mr. Tillot¬ 
son, opening the door, had rushed in with a ra¬ 
diant face—a face of real joy and satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“It is all safe!” he cried. “You have 
gained! The jury has behaved nobly! Tiieyhave 
found for you !” 

The whole family fell into a sort of tumult. 
'I’hey forgot their conventional restraint before 
company, and uttered a cry of joy. 

Ross stood in the middle looking round wifli 
exulting eyes, and for a moment without speak- 
ing. 

! “Ah! AYhat did 1 tell you ?” he said. “What ; 
did I always say ? Do me justice note, at lca.st. i 
Wlio shall say the bold game isn’t the best— ! 

ell ? Who has the best eves and the best wit— 
eh?” 

“Indeed, William, wc were all wrong,” said 
Mrs. Tilncy, obsequiously. 

“ It is w'onderful,” said Mr. Tillotson, almost 
with enthusiasm; “and I am really so glad, 

I congratulate you again and again, Mr, 
Ross.”' 

“Thank vou,” said the other, with some 
softness ; “i am obliged to yon.” 

“And where is Aliss Adar” said Mr. Til- 
lolson. " We must tell her. Ah! here she 
is.” 

She came gliding softly in, without sound al¬ 
most, She read the good news in all their 
faces. She went up to the centre figure ; the 
yellow hair and the calm soft face beneath it 
were lit up as with a saint’s glory. 

“Dear, dear William, I am so hwppy!” she 
said, 

“ My lodgings arc not ^r from here,” said 
Mr. Cobham, “ so I tll^iught I would look in and 
let you know. Very glad indeed—very.” 

“ You did wonders, sir, professioually,” said 
Mr. Tilney, complimentarily. “ You laboured 
through the dust and the heats. We owe it 
all to you, sir, and I Hunk a little to my testS- 
mony m that box.” , 

“ And to some oilier little hmp too,” said Mr. 
Cobham, smiling. “ Mr. Iloss, just one word 
outside here.” 

They both walked out—down the path to 
th# little gate. It was a calm night. The 
cathedral rose before them like a great Head on 
a shore, with a cold blue waste behind it. 
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“Fine thing that church of yours,” said Mr. 

I Cobham. “Well, look here, we hare pulled 
through this, with a squeak, indeed. Take my 
advice, don’t lose an hour incsettliiig.” 

“Settle,” said Ross, starting; “what d’ye 
nteau ?” 

: Settle, settle, settle, just as Sir Robert 

said. Register, register, register. It was next 
door to a miracle. You had a bull-headed jurr, 
and the most ignorant judge on tlw bench. 
Wliy, sir, the verdict won’t stand a minute! 
We*^ll be upset on the exceptions.” 

“ But surely you said they were- ” 

“In court, of course we must do the 
best we can. Ryder was perfectly right; he 
had no business to admit those letters. Once 
the verdict is set aside, and we have only our 
convict to go up'on! A nice fellow that, by 
the way ! However, that’s my advice, you 
know, and you can do as you like.” 

“ Oil, of course,” said Ross, coldly. “ You 
mean it well, and all that sort of thing. Oh, of 
course, we shall consider it.” 

“ Just as you like,” said the other; and 
walked away to tell the “ brother” who shared 
his lodgings, what a cold-blooded, ill-conditioned 
client he had pulled through as “ up-hill a case” 
as ever he saw, and yet the savage had never 
asked him to dinner, or so much as (hanked 
him. 


BOSIO’S STUPENDOUS FLOWER. 

i In Lockliart’s storj' of Valerius (now too 
little read), a Christian maiden is described as 
gathering, in tlie gardens oC a stately Roman 
villa, a certain flower which symbolised in a 
wmnderful manner some of the deepest mysteries 
of her religion. No doubt the passion-liowcr is 
intended; but, although it, would be difficult to 
find an error in the classical details of Valerius, 
the introduction of this mysterious flower is 
j altogether an anachronism. The passion-flower 
w'as not known in Europe until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when its ftrst apjieai- 
ance created an extreme sensation. 

In the year 1010, Jacomo Bosio (historian of 
the Knights of Midta, and uncle of the better 
j; know'u Antonio Bosio, author of Roma Soter- 
j rauea) publjshcd at Rome his vast folio en- 
I titled La Trioufante c gloriosa Croce, a work 
“ very pleasant and profitable to all good Chris¬ 
tians.” It contemplaLes avid describes the cross 
I of Our Lord from all possible points of view— 

I liistorical, antiquarian, mystical; and has much 
1 to say of various representations of it iinjmissed 
I on the different divisions of the natural world, 
i ‘VYl'ili; Bosio was at work on it, there arnived in 
j Rome an Augustinian friar, named Emmanuel 
de Villegas, a native of the city of Mexico. He 
brought with him, and showed to Bosio, the 
drawing of a flower so marvellously amazing— 
si stupendo c maraviglioso—that Rosio was for 
some time in doubt whether it would be prudent 
to mention it at all iu bis book—“ parendoihi 
cosa tanto moslruosa, per cosi dire, e tauto 


straordiuaria.” But, iu the mean time, many ' 
personages—“ di quditu e di gravitii”—inhabi¬ 
tants of New Spain, brouglit liiin other drawings 
and descriptions. _ Some Mexican Jesuits, who 
happened to he in Rome, conlirmed all the 
marvels of the flower; and certaui Dominicans | 
at Bologna engraved and published a drawing j 
of it, accompanied by tlic poems and “in¬ 
genious compositions” of many learned imd ac¬ 
complished persons. Bosio, therefore, saw clear! v ! 

that it w'as his duty to give it to the world j 

as the most raarveUous example of the crocc i 

tiionfantc liithorto discovered in forest or in ' 
field. ! 

The flower represents, he tells u.s, not so j 
directly the cross of Our Lord, as the great j 
mysteries of His Passion. It is a native of the 
Indies of Peru and of New Spain, where the ! 
Spaniards call it “ the flower of the five wounds” ! 

(flor dc las cinco llag§s), and it, had clearly been | 
designed by the most merciful and powerl'xd 
Creator of the world, iu order that it might, help, i 
in due time, twward the conviction and coiive.i- j 
sion of the heathen people among whom it | 
grows. “In dne time,” writes Bosio; for its 
mysteries were carefully shrouded from all j 
ordiilary observers, since the flower kej)t always 
the form of a bell (cainj)anclla), only opciiiug ■ 
so far as this while tin; sun was above the 
horizon, and shrinking back at night within 
its five protecting leaves, in which state it looks 
like an unopened rose. Bosio, however, gives 
a drawing ol it fully expanded, for tin; .satisfuc- 
tiou of all pious readers, “ who may thus have the 
consolation of contemplating iu i'l the ])rolbuud 
marvels of its, and of our owm, Creator. And 
it may well be that, in His infinite wisdom, it 
pleased Him to create it thus sliul. up and pro¬ 
tected, as though to uitlieate tlmt the wonderful 
mysteries of the cross, and of His i’assion, were I 
to remain hidden from the heathen people of j 
those countries until the time ])rcovdaiucd by i 
His Highest Majesty.” 

The perpetual bcll-like .shape of the llower 
is an error. It only takes this form wlum 
expanding or fading. But it is by no means 
the greatest tf Bosio’s pleasing delusions. 
The figure be gives us of the passiou-llower 
sliCAVs the crown of thorns twisted and ])laitcd, 
the three nails., and the column of the, flagel¬ 
lation, just as they a))pear on so many ec¬ 
clesiastical shields and banners. Either tlio 
Jesuits and Augnstinians of Mexico must have, 
been very indifferent draughtsmen, or they did 
not hesitate to assist the marvels of the flower 
by a little traveller’s licence. Bosio proceeds to 
describe it. “ The upper petals,” he says, “ are 
tawny (di color Iconato) in Peru ; in New Spain, 
they are white, tinged witli rose.” ("I’liis, no 
doubt, rcfers‘to distinct species.) “The fila¬ 
ments above resemble a blood-coloured fringig 
as tbougb suggesting the scourge with which 
Our Blessed Iki’-dwas (.ormented. The eolumn 
rises in thc<. middle. The nails are above it. 
The crown of thorns encircles (be cokimii ; and 
‘ close ii» the centre of the flower, .from which 
the column rises, is a portion of a yellow colour, 
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about the size of a rcale, in which are five spots 
or stains of the hue of blood, evidently setting 
forth the five wounds received by Our Lord on 
the cross.* Tlic colour of the column, the crown, 
and the nails, is a clear green (verde chiara). 
Tho'ero-wn itself is surrounded by a kind of 
veil, or very fine hair, of a violet colour (di color 
pavonazzo)j the filaments of which number 
seventy-two, answering to the number of thorns 
with which, according to tradition. Our Lord’s 
crown was sot; and the leaves of the plant, 
abundant and beautiful, are shaped like the 
head of a lance or pike, referring, no doubt, to 
that which pierced the side of Our Saviour, 
w’hilst they are marked beneath with round 
spots, signifying the thirty pieces of silver.” 

Such is Bosio’s account of this most “ stupen¬ 
dous” flower. He had never seen it; and al¬ 
though it was described afid figured in Spain in 
the same year, no plants or seeds of it seem as 
yet to have reached Europe. But the stir which 
the works of Bosio and of the “ ingenious” per¬ 
sons of Bologna caused among the botanists and 
llieologians of Italy, soon brought about the in¬ 
troduction of the plant itself; and, before the 
year 1025, it had established itself, and blos¬ 
somed, at Home, in the gardens of Cardinal 
Odoardo Earnese, th«n the most distinguished 
patron of horticulture in Europe. Tobias 
Aldinus, of Cesena, who was at once the kee[)er 
of the cardinal’s garden and his jdiysician, de¬ 
scribes tlie passion-flower in his account of the. 
rarer plants in the Faruesian gardens (Rome, 
1025). “Tills,” lie says, “is the famous plant 
sung by poets and celebrated by orators, the 
j)l;mt reasoned about by philosophers with tlie 
utmost subtlety, praised by physicians for its 
marvellous virtues, sought for eagerly by the 
sick, wondered at by theologians, and venerated 
by all f)ious Christians.'’ Its native Indian 
name was “ maracotfrom (be likeness of the 
I'niit to a simdl nomegranaf e, it, was someflmes 
called “granadillahut in Italy it was usually 
known as “ Fior della I’assionc,” tli^i name 
wdiieh it has I’ctaincd throughout Europe. Al¬ 
dinus, a man of science ns well as a “pious 
Christian,” gives a very boaidifnl and accurate 
engraving of tlie flower; aud then, setting aside 
many of Bosio’s marvels, he yiriTcecds to show 
“ wliat theologians may really (bid in it.” 

“The nads on tlie top arc represented so 
exactly that nothing more perfect can be 
imagined. They are sometimes three, some¬ 
times lour in number; and there is a diircrcuce 
o( opinion as to the number of nails used in 
tasteuing Our Lord to the cross.” (Only there 
are occasionally five nail.s,»and no theologian 
has ever pronounced fortiusnunibqj-.) “ In the, 
open flower they are twisted, and marked with 
dark blood-likc spots, as if they had been already 
removed from tlie cross. The smjJl undeveloped 
seed-vessel may be compared t(f the sponge full 
of vinegar .offered to Our Lord, flic star-form 
of tlie lialf-opened flower may i-cyirescnt the star 
of the wise men: but the five petals, fuUy 
opened, the five wounds. The base of the ovary 
is the column of llic flagellation. The filaments 


represent the scourges spotted with blood, and 
the purple circle ot them is the crown of t horns, 
blood covered. Trae white petals symbolise the 
purity and brightness of Our Lord, and Ids white 
robe. The ‘ comiculata folia,’ the sub-petals, 
white inside and green without, figure hope and 
purity, and are sharply pointed, as if to indicate 
the ready eagerness witli which each one of the 
faithful should embrace and consider the mys¬ 
teries of the Passion. Tlic leaves of the whole 
plant are set on singly, for tliere is one Cod, 
but arc triply dividea, for there arc Three 
Persons. The plant itself would climb towar(| 
heaven, hut cannot do so without support. So 
the Christian, whose nature it is to climb, 
demands constant, assistance. Cut, down, it 
readily springs up again, and whoever holds the 
mysteries of the Passion in Ids heart cannot be 
hurt by the evil world. II s fnut is sweet and 
delicate, and tlie Passion of Our Lord brings j 
sweet and delectable fruit to ns.” : 

But after all, says Aldinus, although (be 1 
plant and flower may be thus explained, so j 
much mystery can hardly be discovered in it, | 
“ nisi per vim,” without a certain violence. For 
the cross, the chief emblem of tlic Passion, docs ! 
not appear at all. There are sometimes five j 
nails, and there is no lance. _ i 

It is probable that the first passion-flower jj 
seen in England wius not btonght from Italy, jj 
but was introduced by some of our own advcii- ; 
turers, from ACrginia. At any ra(-c, the Incar- j 
nata, a Virginian species, is that figured by ' 
John Parkinson, one of the earliest English jj 
botanists, in bis “ Paradisus lerrest ris, a garden j | 
of tdl sorts of pleasant flowers, wldcli oar Eiig- i 
lish ayre will permit to be nursed up.” The ; 
first edition ot this very curious book, which { 
gives us a comidctc, picture of the Eiiglisli j 

garden at llic begiiniiiig of the seventeenth j 

century, was published in 1C29; and it is j i 
amusing to compare Master Parkinson’s sturdy !. 
Protestantism with the “ delicate subtleties” of ■ j 
Bosio. “ This bravo aud too much desired | 
flower,” lie tells us, “tlic surpassing delight jj 
of all flow'ers,” “ maketh a tripartite show of \ j 
colours, most delightfulland is “ of a comfort- j I 
'abell sweet scent, very acccptabcU.” “ Some : 
superstitious Jesuites,” he goes on, “would i 
fain make men believe that in the flbVer of this j 

plant are to he seen all the, marks of Our | 

Saviour’s Passion, and liiercforc call it Flos | 

Passionis .... ana all as tnie as the sea j 

hunics; which yon may well perceive by the ' 
true figure, taken to the life, of the plant.” Par- } 
kiiisoti ])roposcd to call it Clematis Yirginiiina, j 
the Vgjgm climber; partly with reference to the 
province from which it came, aud partly (as rUc 
province, itself had been named) ui honour of 
the “ bright occidental star,” Queen Elizabeth, 
the glories of whose reign w^erc still freshly re- 
nieinliered. But the Fior della Passione has 
retained its ItaVuin name, and much of its early 
sigiiificaiiee. It lias been accepted, especially 
in recent, church decoration, as a w'orlliy com¬ 
panion of the rose and the lily—sacred symbols 
/rora the most anckmt times; and the New 
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I World has thus contributed her share toward 
1 the wreaths of sculptured flowers that garland 
shaft and capital in the temples of the Old. 


THE DANGEES OF THE STEEETS. 

Aithotjgh not a military man, I consider 
myself an excellent soldier. It must be under¬ 
stood that I am not even a volunteer; that I 
never owned a musket, rifle, sword, or pistol; 
that of drill I am profoundly ignorant; that 1 
could no more “ couniermarch,” or “ tell ofl’ by 
fours,” than I could work out a solar longitude; 
and that I never wore a uniform of any kind or 
sort in my life. Still, I look upon myself as 
thoroughly inured to dangef, as brave beyond 
the ordinary run of men, as being able to skir¬ 
mish with any light bob or chasseur that ever 
wore scarlet or blue tunic. 1 formed tins liigh 
opinion of myself on the fact that I have daily 
to walk a certain distance through the streets 
of London, and that I do it, and live. 

Take the crossing from the bottom of Chan¬ 
cery-lane, over Fleet-street, towards the Temple; 
must not a man be bravo, and have what uiv sou 
at Eugby calls “ no end of nerve,” in order to 
accomplish tins feat? Must he not be in a 
manner bom to the business of walking the 
streets of London? I can point out at the 
crossings tlie man who has recently come to the 
mclrojKilis, and'tire man whose life has been 
spent in the jungle of brick.. In fact, I believe 
^tliat the police detectives use this test as one of 
the means by which they “ reckon up” an indi- 
vidnal “ wanted” at Scotland-yard. A foreigner 
may speak English a.s well as an^ native, and may 
even have Icamt to drop his h s. His hat may 
be made by Christie, and his coat by I'oole. He 
may have tlie peculiar clean look which Uiose who 
“ tiib” every morning alone can boast of, and 
may sport the moustache and beard of true Saxon 
shape and make. You may mistake liiiu for an 
Englishman. But try him at a London cross¬ 
ing—test liim at the Eegcut-circus, tlie Fall- 
Mall cud of Cockspur-street, or in the Cily, and 
you will find him out instantly. So with the 
young man from the country who assumes 
London airfe. Ho too may deceive, until he lias 
to cross ou5s of those London Eedans, a crossing 
where four streets meet. Then it is all over 
with him, and Ins m^k falls. 

There arc difterent degrees of dmigcr in the 
risk of life and limb at dill'erent crossings. 
After years of careful study and observation, I 
cede tlio palm to where Bisliopsgate-strect from 
the north, Graeechurcli-street irom the south, 
Loadcnhall-streot from the east, and CorahiU 
from the west, form a junction. This spot, 
during the high noon of City traffic, is quite 
enougli for the nerves even of an old tried 
Londoner like myself. Say that you have been 
in the fw cast of the Chy—to the tlocks to 
taste wine, or to some East Indian Urm (in 
Lesdenhall-street to inquire about the sailing of 
a ship, or what not. You arc going leisurely 
westward, thinking how soon you can reach the 


City teminus of the DndergroundEailway, which 
is to take you to Bayswater, and how you will 
enjoy the cod’s head and the roast leg of South- 
down at dinner. You arrive at the corner of 
which I speak, and for the moment your courage 
fails you, for you think you will never bq able 
to get across and continue your journey home- 
waxd. You arc half inclined to keep on the 
pavement, turn down Graccchurch-street or 
Bishopsgale-street, according as you may be 
on the right or left-hand side of the way, and 
trust to ^uce for arriving at your destination 
at some time or other. But no; there would 
be a w;mt of jiluck in such a proceeding, 
from which yom- spirit os a bold Britoa recoils, 
and therefore you determine to risk it, and to 
attempt to cross. But as bus succeeds cab, and 
butcher’s cart bus, and Great Northern \an 
butcher’s cart, andi; another bus the Great 
Northern van, and a private caiTiage the other 
bus, and a Hansom the private carriage, and a 
third bus the Hansom, and a fourth bus the 
third bus, you shrink back in despair. Still, 
time is getting on, and the crowd behind you is 
getting greater. You see one man make the 
attempt, why should hot you ? If t he stream of 
vehicle.') were oidy strong from one quarter of 
the compass it would not so much mind, but four 
rivers of carriages, carts, calw, busses, vans, and 
Broughams, are aU flowing at one and the same 
time, meeting like a wliirlpool in the centre of 
the crossing, and jostluig, poUiug, bumping, and 
cursing, after a fashion and with a frecdoiii only 
t o be seen and heard in this great free city, the 
capital of the commercial woild. 

But go you must—the attempt will have to 
be made sooner or later—and you plunge int o 
tbe ilangerous waters. By diving under the pole 
of the immense waggon coming down Graoc- 
chiirch-street, you accomplish lialf your under¬ 
taking; but there is yet much to be done. 
Yoirmust keep your eyes about you, imless you 
want tlie shaft of that groat van to become 
acquainted with your spme, and you must bi:ar 
in iniiKT tliat nothing u'ould better please t he 
bccr-soddeu oaf, who, by a wfld fiction, is siqi- 
posed to liavc some control <jver the three horses 
he is driving, than to lioast to-night at liis pot¬ 
house that he had “ criLshed out” a sw'eU. Be 
careful; you are only half way across as yet; 
and there* are dangers beyond, of which you wot 
not. Don't attempt to’ cross in front of the 
three-horse van, for, :is 1 said before, the driver 
is your natural enemy, and the wider berth yon 
give him, the beUcr*for you. Get behind tliat 
private carriage, and w'idk close up to it imtil 
you see a sale opening towards CorubiU. It. is 
a loss of time, no doubt, particularly as tlic 
vehiclc. is bSund for Bisliopsgate-strect; but 
better this than that you should be lamed, 
knocked dowii, or killed. Close beliind you is a 
four-whcelcv, tbe horse is ahuost touching your 
sliouldcr. rt does not matter; Caliby, with aU 
his faullg, is a kind-hearted fellow, and he wmi’l, 
hurt yod. Tlie policeman stops the river from 
Gracfchuicli-street, to allow the torrent from 
Cornhill to pass on. .Stay where you arc; your 
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turn will come ere long. You look to the left 
and see a dense mass of carriages and horses’ 
lieads; no room to cross there. Patience jet 
for a moment; the carriage under whose pro¬ 
tection you have placed yourself, is moving. 
Look out! Dive under that cab-horse’s head 
while he is standing still; follow that bus as it 
moves; there is an opening; make a rush. 
Stay, the mass is moving on agam; walk close 
up behind that four-wheeler. There you are! 
Now fOTit! Hurrali 1 Safe on the pavement. 

But you have not done yet. To walk along 
Cornhili is easy enough ; but there is the Man¬ 
sion House to be passed. There, not so much 
q^uickness of eye as Bjiced of foot is wanted. 
Yon will not be able to get across all at Once, 
you must do it by degrees—by instalments. 
The vehicles coming down Prince.s-street are 
many, and those from ifJhcapside arc many. 
But they arc less numerous than those from 
which you have just escaped. Ilow'evcr, as the 
space is much wider, and the speed much 
greater, the danger is of an enuvening na¬ 
ture. You see that lamp-post lialf way across. 
That was, no doubt, erected by some bene¬ 
volent Lord Mayor thSt pedestrians, not too 
long winded, might liave a resting-place .as 
they make the rush from one side to tlie 
otlier of this dangerous place. Use the bless¬ 
ing as it is intended. Look out, be careful! 
Now you have an opportunity! There Ls a 
space of live yards between that bus and tlu’, 
head of the following cab-horse. Between 
those you must pass, or wait indcliuitely. Off 
with you for the lamp-post, and Heaven speed 
von. Well done ! Yon may now take breath 
before you attempt the other half of your l)old 
feat. You must make a rush for it again. Don’t be 
afraid, the speed of the vehicles is not so great 
on this side as on tliat. Courage once more. 
The line is moving slowly; get close beliind 
lliat four-wheclcr; and you w'dl soon find an 
opening between those two omnibuses, whose 
drivers arc exclianging compliments in the 
strongest language. Now, stoop uffder that 
bus pole, and you arc on the*pavcment under 
tlie Mansion House, safe, if not quite sound in 
wind. 

Erom this spot, down Clieapside, there is 
only oue other dangerous spot, and that is 
where Queen-street on the left and Kiug-strect 
on the rigid (supposing always that you are. 
going westward) run down' into the great 
tlioroughfare. Here you must be extremely 
active if you wish to avoid being crushed. In 
this ])art of the City, huge vans abound, and 
their drivers are murdcroits. Tliey look as if 
tliey were too far gone in malt to care for any¬ 
thing; but the nature of the belksts is to dc- 
light in destroying human life and injuring other 
vehicles. They have oue joke, ^d that is, after 
crnsiimg up against some Wtfat carriage or 
other vcliicle, to cry, “ I say, governor! Take 
care of nty jiaint!” The plan I recommend tdl 
persons to adopt on this .sjait is, to turn down 
Queen-street, and cross when tliey iiud that 
the vans have diminished iu number, or 
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else that the line has been brought to a stand¬ 
still. After crossing, they will oe able to come 
up the other sid» of the same street, and then 
continue their journey along Cheapside. 

At the corner oi St. Paul’s Churchyard 
there is another crossing; not a long one, 
but dangerous if the pedestrian be not active, 
fleet, and possessed of an eye accustomed to the 
work. Many and many a country clergyman and 
farmcf has come to unlimitca grief at tliis 
corner. 1 have gone through the ordeal twice a 
day for many years, and, although 1 am in the best 
of practice, it has more than once all but made 
a widow of my wife. There is no half w!iy 
friendly lauip-p<)st, rmless you attempt to cross 
from near the fishmonger’s shop, winch makes 
the feat all the loh^r, and consequently all the 
more dangerous. There is always a double line 
of carriages. You must look out for an oppor¬ 
tunity of crossing the first line, then make your 
rush and .stand still until von sec an opening in 
the other line. Then m^c rush number two, 
and come out unwounded, if possible. 

Through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and down 
Ludgatemill, you arc generally unmolested. 
Still, I Aave seen an old gentleman on one oc¬ 
casion, and a woman witli a baby on an otlier, 
mu over at the corner of ihe Old Bailey. 
Your enemy at this point will be a small van, 
or a series of small v-ans doing their utmost 
to crush into the traflTic of Ludgate-hill. You 
musi either bide youi' time, and wait until j'ou 
see an opening, or else walk a little wav dovra 
the Old Bailey, cross that, street, ancl woi;i; 
round into Ludgate-hill again. 

A great peril is now before you ; to wit, the 
crossing wdicre Paniugdou-street, Blackfriars- 
stroct. Fleet-street., and Ludgate-liill, meet. 
There is from time to time a feeble attimipt 
made by the police to regulate the crush, but they 
being in a minority, and the manslaughterous 
vans being larger and more numerous here than 
at almost jmy other crossing, the guardians of 
our public streets find themselves scarcely heeded 
by the multitude. The van-driving ruflians, 
being able to come up the broad streets of 
Farrmgdon or Blackfriare at a swinging trot, 
manage generally, in spite of all jiolicc and 
all order, to smash their way into the crowd. 
At Farringdon-street crossuig, a tliwoiigh know¬ 
ledge of the place and il.s peculiarities is required, 
or the unfortunate pedestrian wiU have gone 
through all his previons dangers to no pni'pose. 
Crossmg in front of a cab .should, if possible, 
be avoided here, for as the majority of 
them lu-e evidently, by tlie luggage on their 
roofs, going to or from some railway 'station, 
and ift the passengers are boiling over .fith 
impatience, and asking the drivers impos¬ 
sible questions about less-frequented streets, 
so the attention of the unfortunate driver 
is fully taken up between the police in his 
front and his tare behind, leaving no pos¬ 
sible ifllvuis of looking afrer the safety of those 
who cross the path of bis horse. 

Once to the westward of the Farringdon- 
street corner, there is little or nothing iu the 
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way of street dangers to encounter, until the 
eaestrian gets to Charing-erMs, unless, indeed, 
e daringly tries in Fleet-street or the Strand 
to cross from the one side to the other. But 
whatever perils he may meet in the west, 
they are as nothing when compared to those 
of the east, and, what is more, the police at 
the west keep, vehicles of all sorts in far better 
order than is ever attained in the City. - 

The Times recently iiiforiiied us that, every 
ear, two hundred and twenty-three people are 
illed by carts or carriages in our thorough¬ 
fares. Is it not rather monstrous that the 
casualties in the streets should bo so numerous ? 
At tliis rate, about two people are murdered 
every three days, when attempting to walk peace¬ 
fully in the metropolis of the world. 

Can nothing be done to prevent this great 
and increasing evil ? 

Then, again, there are the stoppages in the 
City, which, although a minor evil, are very 
provoking and annoying. It was only a few 
days before Christmas, that, being in a ilansom 
cab on my way to the Great Easteni Kailway 
station, I got jammed up in Worship-street, and 
for nearly three-cpiarfers of .an hour did ppt 
move an mch one way or another. Of course 1 
lost my train. What caused this stoppage? 
One of my old bloodthirsty enemies, a v.an. 
The driver of this nuisance had got his veliicle 
wedged up in a narrow street; he would 
not move one way or another until he had 
leisui'ely unladen an immense load of goods. 
When the drivers of any of the vehicles that 
were blocked \ip by his leviath;m expostulated 
with him, he blasphemed to a horrible extent. 
I n front of my cab, wais ai i old lady in a Brough.am, 
who, as her coachman said, was anxious to catch 
the train for IfarAvich, en route to Rotterdam. 
W^ould the van-driver budge an inch for that 
carri.ago ? Not if be knew it. He cursed the 
coachman, he cursed the carriage that the 
coachman drove, he cursed the Imrse that 
drew the carriage. When he caught sight 
of the old lady, he cursed her. He said he 
would not move until he had finished what lie 
was about, and he did not move. At last a 
policeman was brought out of Shoreditch, and 
apjiarently cjauld do nothing, and certainly 

Many of us h-ave seen how in foreign cities 
the traffic is managed by few mounted gen¬ 
darmes, who oblige the vehicles to go right and 
left, and each kind of vehicle to keep its own 
track. In England, we are so very much afraid 
of interfering with the liberty of the sub ject, that 
sogger than put coercion upon one ill-condi¬ 
tioned rascal, we permit a hundred good men 
to be inconvenienced and endangered. But, as 
we cannot, for financial reasons, enlarge our 
streets, we must adapt our traffic to existing 
streets, and the traffic must he kept in order by 
a very much stronger hand. In almos^ every 
leading direction throughout the City, there can 
be found two streets leading to the same des¬ 
tination. In nil such cases carriages and other 
vehicles going west should be made to take 


one road, and those going east, the other. No 
doubt some little inconvenience would he ex¬ 
perienced by those who wanted to stop at a par- 
ticular house in a particular street; but would 
not that be better than the present universal 
inconvenience, delay, and danger ? 

Tlien as to the root-passengers; surely with 
a few more policemen in the principal streets— 
mounted men detailed for this especial duty— 
the carriages, carts, and busses, might be made 
to keep a small interval between each other, 
and might be obliged to drive slowly at the 
crossings. 

Vans ought on no account whatever to be 
allojved in the streets between the hours of 
eight in the morning and six in the evening. 
They spread terror and desolation wherever they 
go. 'Iney arc driven by unmannerly louts, who 
take ])lcasure in doin^ as much damage as pos¬ 
sible. They have no vaniish or paint which can 
be spoiled, and, being heavier than anylhing 
they can meet, they are in no danger of being 
overt uriied, and so don’t care what they nui 
against. They have their horses so harnessed 
as that the driver—wd'/) is no driver hut a mere 
holder of reins—has little command over them, 
ewa if he were able or disposed (which he never 
is) to exercise any for the general convenience. 

It may be said that these conveyances are requi¬ 
site for the canyingto and fro of goods required 
at warehouses, and that it would be a ease of 
peculiar hardship if the persons employed at. those 
e.stal)li.shments were obliged to begin business 
vei^ early, or transact business very late. To 
this objection it is enough to oppose the general 
principle, that the eotiveniencc of the fcAv mu.st 
yield to that of the many. 

After the van, there is perhaps notliing tliat 
goes upon wheels which requires so much look¬ 
ing after as the omnibus. It is a curious fact, 
that just as a big fat man seems invariably to get 
into rJ'frht-fitting clothes, so a Loudon bus is sure 
to find its way into the narrow'est .strecls in llie 
City. 'Ptiere is hardly a day on which two of 
these vehicles fail to meet and stop each other 
in Tlireadnccdle-strcct: a tlioroughfarc so very 
narrow that no great carriage slioulcl iwer he 
allowed to go up or down it. But these two big 
blimdcriug busses find their wav thither, stop uji j 
the whole str(!ct against themselves and the rest 
of the public, and distribute language which is 
in itself a public nuisance. The community iu 
general, and the driving portion of that com¬ 
munity in particular, has a lesson to learn, which, 
must be taughtit by a stricter police in the streets. 
And that lesson is, that every man must give 
way, more or less, to liis neighbour: the general 
good being of. far more importanee than indi¬ 
vidual convenience. There is an old parrot ex¬ 
pression, first coined in Bumbledom, about self- 
government arid uon-hitprferencc with vested 
rights. Whqii that is less beard, and the public 
good is more considered, wc may eiyicct that 
our streets will not be, as they arc now, every¬ 
where to the eastward of Temple Bar, the worst- 
regulated thoroughfares in Europe, without any 
except ion; and wc may hope that something 
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less than two hundred and twenty.five lives will 
suffice as a yearly sacrifice upon the altar of 
the demon, Mismanagement. , 


SOMETHING STRONG IN WATER. 

Tt is some comfort, in this unbelieving and 
pitilessly logical nineteenth cenfury, to know 
tliat (here still are to be found a few men wliosc 
simple and childish faith remains as pure, as 
imtouched by rationalism, as accessible to su¬ 
pernatural influences, as in those grand old me- 
diseval days when the Church imposed on men 
every item of her creed on pain of torture liere 
and hereafter. 

M. l’Abb6 Gaumc is one of these men, and 
he has made the fact apparent by tlie publica¬ 
tion of a treatise on the virlfUes of holy water. 
At a time when many of our own countrymen, 
and not a few of our clergy, hold and dissemi¬ 
nate the doctrine that natural effects are not to 
be traced to natural causes, and that an all¬ 
wise, all-just, all-merciful, and loving Creator 
deals with his children, good^and bad, alike, by 
means of blind, blundering, indiscriminate, bulf- 
in-a-china-ahop “judgments,” in the shapes of 
cholera, cattle-plague, &c., lie may be thanked 
for giving some notice of a means, having no 
origin whatever in any rational, scientilie, or 
natural grounds, to avert those sudden,swcejiing, 
insensate furies of “an offended Deity,” whose 
particular motive of offence can be traced to no 
more defmil e cause (ban the general “ sinfuinbss” 
of a world certainly no wbrse, and in general 
striving and struggling to be better, than it has 
been since its commencement. Eurther, too, to 
such jicrsons who, for the most part, are assi¬ 
duous in devil-worship, the arch-enemy, who 
only comes a step below God, is duly recog¬ 
nised and considered and gets liLs full due, in 
the work of the Abbe Gaume. • 

I’hc ecclesiastic in riuest ion begins by a well- 
meril.ed attack on science for neglecting, af she 
rmciucstionably docs, to study and make herself 
fully acquainted with the. *propefties of holy 
water—nay, for actually being and remaining 
unconscious of the extraordinary physical diN 
fercucc that exists between holy and unconse- 
crated water. 

She persists in seeking far and wide for the 
material causes of disease, whether individual 
or epidemic, and when she has, or fancies she 
has, detected these, she proceeds, with a ra¬ 
tionalism appalhug to the truly devout, to treat 
the maladies by first removing the causes, then, 
in as far as her lights allow, waling the effects. 

What ought she to do ? Hear Monsignor 
(for our authority is a high Church dignity) 
Gaume. 

He begins by informing us lhnV“ water is 
the mother of the world, and the <l)Tood of na¬ 
ture.” You may not qmte cornpreffend this, 
but then thar intense desire for cornprchfjnding 
—“wantuig to know, you know',” to speak 
fandliaiiy—is jusl. one of the gravest of the 
many faults Monsignor and his congeners con¬ 


demn. Let us therefore accept the statement 
that water is the riMther of the world, and the 
blood of nature. Tncii comes the blessing on 
the element, hitherto regarded as one. generally 
useful, beneficent, even essential, but not gifted 
with especial and supernatural powers. But let 
a priest, be he, as a man, saint or sinner, mum¬ 
ble through a few brief words of co.nsecratioii, 
behold! the following results are produced ; In 
the first place, the “ water is withdrawn fi'om 
the influences of the demon.” Now we have 
heard of persons in great suffering “ se demc- 
nant comme Ic diablc dans un benifier,” and, J 
as a proverb is quite as good an authority as 
some of those cited Iw the abbd, we may consider 
this point proved. R occurs to us that if every 
ship that put to sea took with it a priest or 
riests to keep coutinually blessing the water 
uring the vessel’s process, sliipwrcck and loss 
at sea of all kinds might be avoided. Surely 
science, studying the question, might ascertain 
to a fraction how many priest-power might he 
needed to consecrate a certain breadlh and 
depth of ocean, and whatever might be the ex¬ 
penses attendant on carrying a staff of ecclesi¬ 
astics, it might be bahuiced against the cost of 
■ insurance, thus rendered wdiolly a work of su¬ 
pererogation, to say nothing of the doing away 
with danger to life. 

Let us hear further the effects of holy water. 

Tt drives the demon out of water, as we hav'e 
seen; it also drives him out of tire—Ins own 
element! It expels him from tlie air, from the 
human body. “ It prevents jilagues and epi- 
dcndcs, destroys noxious insects, and cures the 
vine-disease. It. remits venial sin ; it, remits the 
temporal punishments due to sins.” Here is 
a saving in the matter of purchasing indul¬ 
gences : “ It jirescrves health; it cures fever; 
it cures dysentery.” Such are a few of its 
general virtues; bat the abbe favours us with 
the enumeration of cert ain individual instances 
of its power, supported by tlie most irrefragable 
proofs. He tells us of the cure of a fracture, of 
a leprosy, of blindness, of a lady in the agonies 
of death, of a case of epilepsy, of niadiies.s, of 
cancer, of a woman in cluldliirth ; and listen, O 
Science!—wlicn liave you even pretended to at¬ 
tempt the crowning miracle?—Monsignor so¬ 
lemnly assures us. with [iroofs, a I’appui, “of 
the re.surrection of a corpse by holy water ” ! 

And this is the ag(mt*(lmt science, as 
well as the world in general, persistently ig¬ 
nores. She sc.alcs the heavens, she dives into 
the bowels of the earth, into the depths of the. 
ocean to find the raeaiis of improving the con¬ 
dition, mpral and jihysieal, of mankind, while 
scornfully she “ passes by on the other side” of 
that one specific wliich, through driving out tlic 
devil, the .sole ami only thing needful to secure 
every advantage here and hereafter—though 
indeed when it cures all diseases, saves from all 
peril, and resuscitates the dead, we do not see 
why we should t rouble ourselves about a here¬ 
after—regenerates the world at once and for 
ever! 

» And now let us hear the conclusion of the 
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whole matter.” Saye the Monde, one of the 
chief supports of nltramontenism, winding up 
its ncrtioe of the work Monsignor Gaume, 
“ Have a benitier as ekgant and as handsome as 
you can!” 


THE GENTLEMEN OE THE VESTRI. 

Gektlemdn of the vestry are such thorough- 
gokig downright liberal Christians, that, if you 
slap them on one cheek they immediatdy turn 
the other to you, and implore you to hit them 
again harder. They like to be despised, shown 
up, and laughed at. Only give them the 
honours of print, and you may write them dovm 
asses through a dozen columns. I was afraid 
that the genthimen of the vestry of the parish 
of St. Smens would not like what I recently 
said about them; but, on the contrary, 1 find 
that they glory in it. They are turn^ the 
other cheek and asking for more, waiting for 
it, as I understand, eagerly week aftCT week. 
"Well, they shall not be kept waiting any 
longer. I have jnst returned from a vestry 
meeting, at which matters of the highest 
parochuJ importance were brought forward for 
discussion—such matters as the trusteeship 
and custody of the pari.sh funds, the disposal of 
a large amount of parish property, the paving 
of the roads, the cleansing of cowsheds, and 
the health of half a million people. I never in 
my life witnessed such an exhibition of blatant 
ignorance and noisy incompetence. I will 
admit that there were half a dozen men who 
seemed well informed and ht for their duties; 
hut what are half a dozen among a mob of fifty 
or sixty, who never speak except to expose 
their ignorance, and who generally speak all 
at once ? It was a scene of noisy disorder from 
beginning to end. The chairman was con-- 
tinually knocking on llie table with his hammer, 
and saying, “ Don’t blame me if you don’t 
’ear.” And they didn’t blame him, for they 
didn’t want to ’ear. When a member got up 
to call attention to the fact that there were 
three hundred houses in the parish requiring 
the inspection of the sanitary officers, he was 
fairly talked down. The buzz of conversation 
grew Ictodor and louder, butchers and publi- 
cans exchanged jokes and laughed, one gentle¬ 
man indulged ip the favourite pantomimic 
performance of eiiga^mg in a pugilistic en¬ 
counter and receiving a blow in the eye, others 
warmed themselves at the lire, or gathered into 
groups and talked, with the obvious design of 
drowning the voice of Ihe sjicakcr and getting 
'”‘rid of the subject. The speaker appealed to 
the chair, but the chair, instead of protecting 
him, allowed a gentleman on his left to intro¬ 
duce another matter. The first speaker was 
obliged to sit down, and we heard nothing more 
of the three hundred houses which required the 
attention of the sanitary officers. c 

Tlie gentlemen of the vestry had no patience 
for matters of executive, but they w’cre ready 
enough to listen to polemical personalities. 


Thus, while thev shut their ears to the impor¬ 
tant question of sanitary reform, they were all 
alive when a certain seetkm of the vestry was 
accused of interested motives in transferring f he 
parish account to a new bank. The resolution 
on this head was received vrith loud guffaws. 

It may be necessary to explain tins matter. 
Until lately the parisli of St. Sniffens deposited 
its money vrith the London and Universm; but 
recently, on the plea of convenience, the account 
was transferred to the London and Particular, 
which has a branch in the centre of the parish. 
The transfer was vigorously opposed by a sec¬ 
tion of the v««try. it was alleged that the pro¬ 
ceeding had originated at the Jolly Dogs or 
the Pig and Whistle, and that the forty-one 
ve^rymen who signed the requisition had 
private reasons of their own for doing so. In 
fact, it was pretty broadly insinuated by the 
minority that the ma.iority had received accom- 
mbilation from tlie London and Particular by 
way of a bribe. If the gentlemen of the ve.stry 
can entertain such an opinion of each other, 
can they wonder at the suspicion with wliich 
they are regarded by the pnbhc P At the meet¬ 
ing which I have just been attending, a gentle¬ 
man rose and oongratulated the vestry on the 
transfer of their account, whereupon another 
gentleman arose and shouted across the table, 
“ 1 know you London and Particular.” 

“ Hush, hush!” said the chairman, looking 
significantly towards the strangers in the gal- 
lery. 

“Have you been invited to the diimcrP” 
shouted a thirtl. At which there were roars of 
derisive laughter, followed by a gabble of voices 
and an. uproar, which the chiurman was for 
some time unable to quell. Again and again 
he rapped on the table, and at fct took shelter 
under the desjiairing protest: 

“Well, don’t blame me, gentlemen, if you 
ciui’t ’ear.” 

The mention of dinners reminds me that the 
convjvial propensities of the gentlemen of our 
vestry have recently met with a check. They 
had been in the habit of dining together rather 
frequently at the expense of the ratepayers, 
when suddenly the Poor Law Board refused to 
sanction ihj chaiges for their feasts. The re¬ 
sult is, that they dine less frequently and less 
sumptuously, at their own expense! Before 
the meddling, shabby, parsimonious Board in¬ 
terfered, they had some glorious feeds, generally 
at llichmond or Greenwich. I have no record 
of the proceedings of any of the banquets given 
to themselves, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
by the vestrymen of St. Sniffiyis; but a trust¬ 
worthy eye and car witness furnishes me with 
the foUo’smg report of a feed.lately enjoyed by 
the vestrymen of the neighbouring parish of 
St. Piggi^: 

“ The gea.tlemen of the vestry of the parish 
of St. Pifeins dined together on Tliursday last 
at thp Jolly Butchers. Previous t6 the banquet, 
they played at skittles and leapfrog. Afraid 
that their appetites would not be fully equal to 
the occasion, some of them drank so many 
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lasses of gin and bittors that they were quite 
ruuk before the dinner began. They were 
very playful over the dinner-table, and when a 
gentleman of the vestry was politely asked to 
hand a potato, he literally did hand it—^tliat is 
I to say, ne took it from the dish with his hand, 
j cried'‘ play,’ and bowled it at the honourable 
i gentleman who had made the request. The 
potato took the gentleman’s wicket between 
the eyes. The gentlemen of the vestry of the 
parLsh of St- Piggins followed at this feast a 
well known practice of tlie gourmets of ancient 
Home, wliereby, they were enabled, after two 
hours of eating, to begin all over again. The 
Homans, I believe, retired for the middle part 
of the process; but the gentlemen of the vestry, 
with true modem comprehensiveness, performed 
the wliole ojieration without moving from the < 
table, except occasionally to alip under it. On 
returning to town in tlie evening, tlie gentle-1 
men of the vestry of the parish of St. Piggbis 
occupied several railway carriages of the second 
and third class, this being at their owu expense, 
and conducted tliemselvcs most joyously. 
Wliile .some grovelled on the floor among the 
sawdust, and were trodden’under foot, others 
smoked, and laughed, and chaffed, and threw 
sticks at each other through the lamp-holes in 
the ends of the carriages, and sung in chorus, 

‘ Slap bang, here w'c are again, jolly dogs are 
we.’ They wmre .such very jolly dogs that per¬ 
sons who objected to extreme jollity were 
afraid to come into the carriages, and there was 
so much slapping aud banging tlial I, one of 
tkc parochial subjects of the jolly dogs, very 
narrowly escaped being struck in the face with 
a stick, which came flying into the cai-riage 
through the lamp-liole. 1 know all this of my 
own knoM'ledge, because I Lappeued to be 
dining that day at the Jolly Butchers, and to be 
a passenger in the same train with the gentle¬ 
men of the vestry of the paiish of St. Biggins, 
who had dined together in the next room to 
mine.” 

This is the report from St. Piggins. Jls an 
inhabitant and a rateimyer of SK Suiffeus, 1 
am proud to say that the geutlenv;u of our 
vestry would scorn to be guilty of sucli excesses. 
Ijike noble self-denying juinsh pakiots, they 
are content with ’all a ])iut and a screw at the 
Sjiotted Dog, at thoir own expense. 

I^ut let us return to the Vestry ’All, 
where, owing to the cnlhusiasm of our local 
representatives, tlio chaii'iuan is still protesticig 
that it is uok his fault if the geutlemen don’t 
’cur. 

I observe that, wliilo mattery of a scandalous 
natuK^ excite interest and provoke lengthened 
acrimoiiions disctission, the practical’ulfairs of 
the parish arc aln^pst invariably referred 
back to tbo solicitors, or to sonm working 
committee, upon which all the wsponsibility 
is cast. Ou no question do the vTistrymcu 
seem to be'able to come to an intelligeut 
conclusion. If land is to be bought or 
sold, there will be the widest dillereuce of 
opinion as to the value of it; if works are to 


be executed, there will immediately arise a || 
wrangle as to the proper time for beginning it; if i 
some expenditure be^proposed, it will be sanc¬ 
tioned in total ignorance of conditions which 
render the expenditure quite unnecessary aud 
gratuitous. As an example of the first, may bo j 
mentioned a resolution to sell the Workliouse j 
to a railway company. The resolution was no | 
sooner passed than the vestry found that I 
it had made two mistakes; first in agreeing to | 
sell the Workhouse at all, and secondly in | 
asking a sum much below its value. As an 
example of the last, I may adduce’a discussion 
which has just taken place with regard to the 
cleansing of cowhouses. It was proposed to 
pay one pound a ton for removing the re.f'use; i 

and this would have been carried, wd not one | 
member of tlie vestry been aware of the fact I 
that the cowkeepers were bound by the terms I 
of their licenses to remove the refuse at their I 
owu expense. On this occasion 4he ratepayer ! 
were saved from a heavy charge by one in fifty, j 
How often does it happen that this one well- j 
informed person is not present, or that there is j 
not even one among them all who knows any- j 
tiling about the matter in liand P The perora/. i 
tion of an honourable member on the manure i 
question deserves to be recorded. These were I 
his remai'kable words : “ Take away the cow- j 
dung, and the ’orse-dung will take care of 
itselfwhich is putting the two articles in the i 
proverbial relat ion of pence and shillings. I | 
may add, that when the gentleman gave utter- | 
ance to the above sentiment, tie jiarted liis coat- j 
tails and sat down with the ah- of having said i 
something exceedingly clever. 1 

The geutlemeu of the vestry are constantly | 
at feud with their medietd officer. A few 1 
weeks ago the doctor presented a report, in j 
which he strongly recommended precautions i 
to be taken auaiiist ebolcra aud typhus. -As i 
cholera as well as typhus has already made 
its appearance in the parish, his waniiug 
was neither uuncccssary nor premature. He 
said; 

“There are many reasons to fear tluit we 1 
may be visited with cholera durmg the coming j 
year. The measures I am about to recommeud 
would be of great service to the public health 
iu any ease; they would prepare us»hi resist 
cholera, should it make its appearance; tiiey 
would he useful in checking ^iilius, which now 
prevails, and in promoftig "ic public health, 
eveu in the absence of epidemic sickness.” 

The doctor goes ou to state that our parish is i 
one of the most populous in the metropolis, aud 
that it should, therefore, have the diameter of 
being th(? most prudent and energetic in • 
cai-mg for the hcaltli of its population—a 
character which it has not yet acquired. He 
proceeds to show how chdera is invited, and 
how, according to al! medical experience, it ! 
can best be guarded against. His advice is ; 
so s(*isil)le. aud reasonable, aud so tcmperaiely I 
urged, that I will quote another passage Irom his j i 
report, with the double purpose of informing i; 
thejiublic ou sanitary matters, aud of showing ; 
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tlie spirit of obstinate resistance in which all 
useful measures are met bj the gentlemeu of the 
vestry. 

“We can predict in what kind of locali¬ 
ties cholera will be the most virulent, if it 
does come.” (Since this report was written 
j cholera has come. A fatal case occurred a 
I few days ago, within a quarter of a mile of the 
j Vestry Hml.) “Its presence will depend on 
I atmospheric and other causes, over many _ of 
i wbich you have no control; the extent to which 
I we, as "a parish, shall suffer from it will depend 
f| in a great measure upon circumstances over 
1 many of which you have control. It has been 
{ foun'd that cliolera, when introduced into a 
I commrmity, chiefly attacks persons who are 
I breathing impure air, who arc drinking impure 
! water, or who are committing excesses in diet 
; or drink, or else those who are much depressed 
! by fatigue or fever. Very much may be 
I done to renuer the air purer in dwellings, 
j especially of the poor, by improved dram- 
i age, by attention to ventilation, cleanliness, 
! and the removal of all refuse.” _ The doctor 
i then mentions various places in Kentish 
: Town and Highgatc that arc without sewerage, 
' and recommends that all such places should 
: be at once provided with sewers ; that all 
' houses be made to communicate with sewers 
by properly constructed drains, that all open 
sewers bo completed and covered, that badly 
' acting sewers be repaired, and that all 
I the sewers, be kept carefully cleansed and 
j flushed. 

! Now mark how this report, and other sensible 
: reoommendations were received by the gentlc^ncn 
' of the vestry. The very mild paragraph rcla- 
! ting to tbie character of the parish was 
i designated as “a piece of impertinence,” and 
I the medical officer was denounced as “ a 
! quack.” 

j The gentlemen of the vestry have also a 
! great antipathy to the coroner, because that 
j functionary occasionally takes an opportunity to 
j lecture them upon their duties. Several inquests 
! have lately been held upon persons who have 
met tlufir death in consequence of the bad state 
of the roads. A cab-wheel jerked against 
a rut, apjl the driver was pitched into the canal 
and drowned. It was not known what had be¬ 
come of the poor man for two days, when bis 
body was found Ikjatiivj in the canal. Another 
man was thrown out of his ca;rt, and so severely 
injured that he died. The evidence before the 
coroner went to show that the road whs very 
unevenly paved. A juror said that he bad seen 
fourteen horses fall in a day on this road, in 
consequence of the irregularity of the stones. 
“This is a parish where we pay good rates,” 
said the juryman, “and yet they will not do 
what is wanted.” "No,” said another juryman, 
“ the vestry is all talk, and will not do any¬ 
thing.” ^ 

Verily, the gentlemen of the vestry are all 
talk and nothing dse. And such talk! In 
doing nothing they murder the Qticen’s sub¬ 
jects ; in talking, they murder the Queen’s Eng¬ 


lish. All society is in the jury-box with a ver¬ 
dict of guilty against them. May they be 
speedily executed, and made an end of! 


PROPHETIC FITS—AND MISFITS. 

It has been boldly asserted in a recent work, 
made up of highly entertaining and more or 
less autlicntic anecdotes, that the mind of one 
of the foremost men of the age, impressed a.s it 
is with a tinge of fatalism, has suffered eoti- 
siderable disturbance from a prophecy of Doclor 
Michael Nostradamus. 

Granted the existence of this prophecy, the 
fact may he as stated; for though the influence 
of the vaticinations of Mrs. Sliipton, llohei’t 
Nixon, and other practitioners of the humbler 
class, is not distiftctly traceable in the political 
history of then- time, Michael was, from his 
youth, a man of mark,-and could at all times 
command a hearing. It is by no means im- - 
possible that sncli a presage, if delivered, : 
should have attracted imperial notice. 

This is its alleged substance : 

“ At the period when the younger hraneh of 
the primeviu royal family of France shall be | 
bowed dmvn, it, will happen that a man belong- ! 
ing to a house which once for a short time gave | 
a decisive turu to th^fate of France will alt ain ; 
the rule—for fifteen years will hold ui his hands j 
the highest power—but will then be mnrdi'reil, 1 

not far from Paris, and a member of bis family { 

march to the supreme power over bis corjiso j 
and tliat of bis sou.” j 

There is somethmg so clear, positive, am] i 
altogether un-Nostradarnic in this, that, tiin ] 
writer, entertaining grave—or, let him say, I 

{ 'oyful—doubts as to its autlienticii.y, and t 
laving the prophetic tome at band, devoted I 
the half of a winter’s evening to its jierusal. 

The search through twelve “centuries,” each 
containing a hundred quatrains, for an especial 
prophecy, is rendered more difficult by the 
artful obscurity with which friend Michael— i 
more than any of his brother seers—was ac- | 
customed to invest his foreshadowings of ful are j 

events. So well were these warnings (as a j 

general rull*) adapted to different eventualities, 1 
that the sarcastic M. Naudd compared them i 
to the shoe of Theramcnes, which, unlike 
Cinderella’s, fitted every foot. Another .secfit ic, 

M. Delandiue, was heard to declare that, 
whereas the common folks regarded Doctor 
Michael Nostradamus as knowing* as much of 
the future as of the past, he, M. D., would go 
the length of admitting that he was just as well 
acquainte;! with the one as with the other! 

However that may be, no such alarming 
prophecy as that above quoted is to be found 
among tKt twelve hundred translated by tlie 
ingermni^ Dictor Garcncieres from the obseiiri^ I 
French into still obscurer English; nor do. we 
belie*'e that it lurks anywhere beneath those 
darker sayings of which that learned gentle¬ 
man truly remarks, that there are many “ vc\j 
hard to Bo understoo'd, and others impossible at 
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all. If: could not be rendered into English 
verse. That’s the reason 1 have translated it, 
word for word, to make it as plain as 1 might— 
as also,” adds the worthy doctor, with com- 
mendahlc forethought, “because the reader, 
if curious of it, may benefit himself in the 
knowledge of the French tongue.” 

After which, should the .student commence, 
af a Paris conversazione, with the following, it 
would no doubt create considerable sensation: 

Entre plusicurs aux Isles deportez, 

L’un estre nay a dens en la gorge, 


which (Ihc translator adds) “ is so plain that 
it needeth no explication.” Nay, doctor, but 
it doth. 

In spite of an occasional ill-natured remark 
such as has been adduced, Alichacl Nostra¬ 
damus seems to have enjoyed the rare good 
fortune, as a seer, to be very iguch believed m— 
to have escaped those fluctuations of popularity 
u hicli attend upon the projdict who has fore¬ 
seen ioo much, and to have died before the 
gi ( id. bidk of his prognosticiitions were submitted 
to flic lest of time. 

Horn at Rt. Ttemy, Provence, on the fourteenth 
of Deeeinber, fifteen hundred’and three, he was 
educated at Avignon, and, at the age of twenty- 
Iwo, conimcuceu medicid practice at Narhonuc. 


V. lilt liigh cre.dit, and thence proceeded to Agen, 
wlicic tlie two uotetworthy events of his life 


weiv, that he married “ an honourable gentle- 
womau,” auJ became tbe intimate friend of 
Juiius Cicsar Scaligcr. Death deprived him of 
111 .- former, and a (j^uarrel of tlic latter; whcrc- 
upojr he wciit to Aix, just in time to meet llio 
ji'laguc, which, “ as you may load in my Lord 
of Liiutiay’s book” (published about tliree 
centuries since), raged there with great violence 
for three years, during ,'dl which time oiw 
liliysician was entertained there at the city’s 
cliiirges. 

From hence he proceeded to Salon de CAux, 
i. few leagues from Aix, aud there •married, in 
second nuptiids, Anne I’oncc (icnelle, by whom 
he hail three sons aud one daughter. 

Our doctor having found by expejfeucc that, 
the perfect knowledge of physic dcjicndeth from 
tlmt of astrology—a maxim loo often forgotten 
Ijy the faculty oi' our own day—he addicted him¬ 
self to it, and, as tliis science wautoth no alluic- 
mciif, ])rogrcssed mightily, insomuch that, 
making somq, almanacks for recreation’s sake, 
he (lid so admirably hit the conjuncture of 
events, that he was sought for Jpr and near. 

Upon idinanacks—liiose stepping-stones bc- 
Iwcc.ii physic and the stars—Francis Moore mid 
M :ehael Nostradamus, jibysicians, bol.b climbed 
t o wTalth and fame. Rut here occurred the sole 
reaction in the tide of the latter’s s«eccss. lie 
had been, /oo correct. A cloud of false •prophets 
appeared, speaking, it is lamentable to add, 
under no Jiighcr inspteation than that of priiitcrs 
aud booksellers, who “ did print and vend 


abundance of false almanacks under his name, 
for lucre sake.” 

Hence it came that that very ill-conditioned 
nobleman, my Lord Ptvillou, wrote against liim, 
aud that the poet JodeUe, angry, no doubt, that 
almanacks sold better than satire, penned a 
bitter distichon, which was so pleasing to the 
wits of those times, that it may be hardly accept¬ 
able to our own. 

Our sage quickly worked through this passing 
cloud, and could afford to bite the thumb of 
scorn at such persons as my Lord Pavilion and 
Jodelle, He was greatly esteemed by the 
grandees, and much favoured by that estimable 
lady, Catherine dc’ Medici, who had a natural 
inclination to know-future things, and made hut 
an mdiflerent use of the uiformation she ob¬ 
tained. 

Henry the Second of France sent for him to 
Paris, aud held ])rivate conference with him on 
things of great concernment. Wliilc there, lie 
was taken with the gout for tqp or twelve 
days; after which, the king scut bun one hun¬ 
dred crowns in gold, in a velvet purse, and the 
queen as much, desiring him to go to Bluis, 
and visit the pruiccs, their three children, with 
a view to ascertain their future. It is more 
than probable that, considering tlie tragical cud 
of all three (Francis the Second, Charles the 
Ninth, and Henry the Third), the worthy doctor 
on this'occasion wore his mantle of prophecy, 
with a difference. 

After this he returned to Salon, and there 
completed his unfinished centuries. These ho 
dedicated to the king, discovering to him iu hi.s 
“luminary epistle” the events tliat were to 
happen from ihc birth of Louis the Fourteenth 
until the coming of Antichrist. 

The sage’s life was now drawing to a conclu¬ 
sion ; but, before recording the final scene, it 
may not bo amiss, writes M. Gareuciercs, to give 
some recreation to the reader by relating a 
mciTy jiassage that happened to Nostradamus 
in Lorraiu, wliilc staying with the Lord of 
Florinville, aud liaving in cure the said lord 
Ills mother. 

“There were two little pigs—one white, 
t’other black; whereupon my lord inquired, 
iu jest, ‘ What shall become of these two pigs ?’ 
Who answered, presently, ‘ JFe shall eat tin: 
black, aud a wolf sliall cat the white.’ 

“ Tlie Lord of Florinville, tliereu()ou, did 
secretly command the cook to dress the wliite, 
who did so, and spitted* it i’ciady for rosting, 
when it should be time. In llie mean time, 
liaving business without the kitclicn, a young 
tame wolf came iu, aud ate up the white pig. 
The cook, then, fearing lest his master should 
be angry, drest the black pig, and offered it at ■ 
supper. Then tlie lord, thinking he had the 
victory, said to Nosl.radamus, ‘Well, sir, we 
are eating now the wliif-c pig, aud no wolf shall 
touch it.’ ‘ 1 do not believe it,’ sidth Nostra- 
daiuns. ‘ It is the one that is upon the 
tablc.’„ Presently, the cook was sent for, wlio 
confessed the accident, the relation of which 
was as pleasing to them as miy meat.” There 
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: I is .something almost touching in the excessive 
•i delight with which ve37 moderate jests wen? 
i-j hailed by former generati<ms ! 

;; His old enemy, gout, taming to droTwy, 

; proved fatal to our physician on the second of 
;! July, fifteen hundi-ed and sixty-six, in his *■' cli- 
! maotmrioal” year of sixty-three. Some stress 

I j was laid on the fact of Iris having foretold his 

II own decease, by mating upon an ei>hemerides 
I i of that date, “ Hie pro])e mors est” (here- 
! I abouts is death); but a.s this was written at 
j the end of June, and realised on the second of 
1 July, it was probably more the aiiguiy of a 
•' physician than an astrologer. 

His quaint epitaph in the Franciscan church 
at Salon may be rendered thus ; 

“ Here lie the bones of “the mo.st famous Nos¬ 
tradamus, one who among men hath deserved, 

I in the opinion of «dl, to set down in writing, with 
u quill almost divine, the future events of the 
universe, caused by the celestial influences. 0 
posterity, do not grudge at his rest. 

“ Amia Pontia Genella wishers to her most 
loving husband the true happiness.” 

There followed a fierce contest concerning 
Ids character and predictions. Ilis enemies 
boldly accused him of necromancy and habitual 
intercourse with the powers of darkness—ridi- 
culiug the idea that he could have derived his 
prescience from judicial astrology, iiutsmuch 
as that scieuce is acknowledged not to descend 
t o minute circumstance.s,‘such as proper names, 
the nature of hurts, &c., in which our author 
largely deals. Tliey pointed to the absence of 
any unusual sanctity of life or manners, as 
satisfactory proof that Nostradamus was not in¬ 
debted for ids, singular knowledge to the ex¬ 
press favour of God. And, finally, the Lord 
Plorimond de Kaimond—a “ very considerable 
author,” of whose works we have been unable 
to procure a copy—in a few emphatic sentences, 
handed over the deceased physician to the very 
devil himself. 

Oil the other hand, the sage Idmself, in his 
curious “ luminary ” epistle, addressed to his 
son Oaisar, expressly condemns the art. magic— 
warning him against uniting its study in any 
maimer with that of astrology—and relating 
how he himself, having some misgiving as to 
the root, of the inspiration under which he luid 
penned a certain t reatise, “ did burn abundance 
of writingsand adds, “ Also, my son, I en¬ 
treat thee not to'bestow thy understanding on 
such fopperies, which dry up the body and 
damn the soul. Chiefly abhor the vanity of the 
execrable magic, forbidden by the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures and by the canons of the Church; in the 
P first of which is excepted judicial as^.rology, by 
which Olid by the means of Divine iii.spiration, 
with continual supputations, we have put in 
writing our prophecies.” 

Upon these “ supputations” (calculations) a 
good deal must necessarily turn; but as they 
are purely human, and witliin the range of .any 
student, there needs a. divine light up<)h the 
judgment, in order to deduce from them proper 
inferences. 


Such a light, there is rea.son to believe, 
Michael Nostradamus, bending in solitude over 
these attractive studies, imagined had been 
vouebsafed to him—not for any merit or fitness 
in him.self, earnestly deprecating the sacred 
name of prophet^ and confessing himself the 
greatest sinner in the world, subject' to all ; 
human afflictions, weak, fallible, and easily dc- i 
ceived, but as the result of the honesty with ;l 
whicli he had rejected fantastical imaghiatioris, 11 
seeking, in wisdom’s waters, the incorruptible i! 
metal alone. j j 

That a long course of solitary study of tbi.s j 
mature, involving an abstraction from worldly i 
things, may jiredisposc certain natures to re- ! 
reive impressions as supernatural which arc j 
due to the aforesaid supputations alone, may be i 
easily conceived. Wlien, therefore, any remark- j 
able event justified his prediction (winch, past 
all qncstifm, was frequently the case), Mici.ael 
must have been more than the Aveak being he 
professed hiimself, not to bo disposed to perceive 
in it an indication of the Divine foreknowledge, 
sometimes dLstieiisod, as in the iustaiiec,s of 
Ealaam, Caia^ihas, &c., through the most un¬ 
likely and unworthy instruments. 

Tlie prophecies of Nostradamus, conimeiicing 
in,March, fifteen hundred and fifty-five, extend 
1.0 tlie year of grace three thousand sea’cn hun¬ 
dred aiid nincly-sCA'cn, embracing a jteriod of 
considerably more two thousruul years. !| 

As the date.s are rarely to be fixed, cxcmit by | 
inference, here is room for the “ shoe of Diera- ! 
iiienes” to be tried on many a foot until the \ 
right be found. Let us essay a qu.at.raiii or i 
two. , 

A high wind shall forerun oonsiderablc, Imt in- | 

(listiuct, disturbances: j 

When the litter shall be overthrown by a gust of I 

wind, j 

And faces shall be covered with cloaks, 
fhe commonwealth shall be troubled with a new 
kind of men, 

Then white and red shall judge .amiss. 

.‘\u l^asy solution of the “ncAv kind of men” was 
found in Luther and Calvin, then commencing 
tlic Reformation. For “white and red” read 
h’rance .and Spain. 

Here is' an unlucky business. Let us hope, 
if it have not already occurred (and history is 
silent on the matter), tli,at the electric tele¬ 
graph may defeat it altogether: 

One coming too late, execution shall be done. 

The Avind being contrary, and letters miscarry, 

The conspirators, fourteen of a sect (set), 

By the red-haired man the undertaking shall be 
made. 

It is, at all events, s.atisfactory to have heard 
it affirmed, on authority, tliat the present practi¬ 
tioner at the Old Radey has ^rey hair and a 
white beaNl^ 

Let Austria look to her possessions in Italy : 

Within a while a false frail brute shall go 
From* low to high—being quickly raised ; 

For he that shall have the government of Verona 
Shall be unfaithful aqd slippery. 
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• “ False frail brute ” is not a polite plirasc, 

or—iu reference to her ancient rmsteadiness— 
■we would forthwith hand over this prophecy to 
i Venice. 

; Should a mermaid be cast ashore near Ports- 
j moidli, it will behove us to complete our sca- 
! defences'; 

When the fish, both terrestrial anil aquatic, 

I 1!}' a strong wave shall be cast upon the sand, 

AVith her strange, fearful, sweet, horrid form. 

Soon the enemies will come near to the -wnils by the 
sea. 

■ But now we come to a very remarkable fit | 
I indeed, and one that might well, as his biogra- 
i jilier asserts, have put our autlior in credit, as 
j well for its unusual cleaniess as for tlie true 
I event of it. It will be better to quote the 
original French: 

» 

l)e lion ji’iine le vieux surmontera 
Ell champs bellique par singulier duelle, 

Dan.s cage d’or; I’oeil il lui crevera 
Deux playes unc fois mourir roort cruelle. 

The young lion shall overcome the old one 
In martial field by a single duel, 
j In a gulden cage he shall put oht hia eye, 

I Two wounds from one; then he shall die a cruel 
death. . 

Four years subsocpientto the promulgation of 
this prophecy—namely, oi|^liclast day of June, 
tiftecn hminrcd and tiftT-ninc — Uenry the 
Second of France rccciveil his mortal hurt at 
tlie tournament given in lioiiour of his daughter’s 
marriage with Pliilip of Spain, The king’s 
party had won the honours of the day, and tlic 
sporis were drawing tn a close, wiicu the mar¬ 
tial prince determined to braik. one lance more, 
and, unable, to find a wortiiy antagonist, sent for 
a noble young captain of bis Scottish Guard— 
Gabriel de Lorges, Count de Moutgomcri—and 
ordered liim to tilt against him. The young 
eouui refused, but—the king growing migry— 
he was eonsiraiued to obey. In the .sliock that 
ensued, Dc liorgcs’s lance caught t he lower^lart. 
of the king’s gilded helmet,‘‘cage, d’or,” and, 
the pouit breaking away, the sjdiutercd stum)) 
struck Henry’s bowed head above the right eye. 
Glancing thence, it entered deej) bflojc the eye, 
inflicting a second wound, wlucli in ten days 
proved moj-lal. Thus was realised the singular 
c-xpression, “ tw o wounds from one.” 

It has been affirmed that Henry’s death “ iu 
a duel ” was also foretold, though without 
eircumstance, by Lulcc Gauric, the astrologer 
of Gifoni. According, liowevcr, to better antlio- 
rity, that excellent iion-secr jiredictcd for the 
king a ycry long life^ whereas he died at forty. 

Ga,nric tried another tack with Ifce tyrant 
Bontivoglio, of Bologna, to whom he promised 
dethronement and exile. The all’ronted prince 
ordered him to be bung by one aim flPbm a lofty 
beam, and let fall—a process he endurgd severm 
times withonti,complauit, and, it was said, with¬ 
out injury. , 

The poet Boccalini, however, represents him, 
in his llaguagli di Pamasso, as demanding 


justice of Apollo for such maltreatment. The I: 
deify calmly responds that, if Ins art enabled I * 
him to foresee Bcutii^glio’s misiiaps, he might [ j 
have foretold his own. Furthenriore, that it was : j 
“unc grande sottisc”—a great absurdity—to 1 
predict to anp sovereign circumstances less I 
Ratifying than those which usually form the 
staple of court prophecy. I 

We have had a fit of'Nostradamus. Anon, a ! 
misfit. j 

Gassendi relates that, in sixteen hundred and ! 
fhirty-eight, Suffren, judge of Salon, placed i 
before him the horoscope of his father, Aufoine 
Suffren, in the handwriting of Nostradamus • 
himself. Upon a careful comparison of the 

n hecy with the event, Gassendi found them 
solute and nndevialiiig coirtradiction. 

The prophet foretold t hat Suflren would u^ear 
a long curling beard: he was always clo.se 
shaven. Tliat his teeth would be black aud ir¬ 
regular : they wore white, sound, and oven. | 
That, in old age, he would be benl double: i 
he w'cnt, straight, to his grave. That, at ! 
nineteen, he would inherit an unexpected for- | 
tuiie: he had none hut what his father be¬ 
queathed him. That he would devote himself 
to occult philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, and 
eloquence: he studied nothing buf juris- 
prmleuce, and knew hut httie of that. As a 
filial confutation of the prophet’s flattering 
views, this very aggravating “native” died just 
twciily-one years sooner than had been predief cd 
for him! 

Tlie private and domestic character of many 
of Noslradainus’s propliecies forbids any close 
verification. Someiliiug like tliis has been seen 
iu our own time: , 

The brother of the sister, with a fained dissimula¬ 
tion. 

Shall mix dew with mineral, 

In a cake given to a slow old woman. 

She dieth t.asting of. TIic deed shall he simple and 
country-like. 

Tills, for all its idyllic ring, seems to have 
been a case of clumsy jioisoning, the jioor old 
lady being stigmatiscii as “slow,” fur not siir- 
cunibing to the drug with ail the expedition 
that had been expected of her. Hence, llie 
“ mineral” having tailed, the residt was accele¬ 
rated by a ])oisoned cake. 

Obscurity is (he soul of this doseriplioii of 
prophecy; and here, to eoncl#dc, is a triad of 
“ teasers 

A dukedom shall bo commit fed against Oindc, 

Of Saulne and St. Aubin and Hilamvre, 

To pave with marlile and of towers well-picht 
Not Bletcran to resist, and masterpieoe, 

If that he of doubtful purport, w'hat of this ‘f 

The natural to so high, high not low, 

Late return shall make the sad contented; 

Tile Redoing shall not be without strife 
In employing and loosing all his time. 

Of Wliich a commentator disposes, with the 
supplciucntary prediction that no learned clerk 
shall ever penetrate its meaning. 
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i'inally; 

licligion of the name of eeas isliall come, 

Against the sett Adaluncatif; 

Obstinate sett deplorate feall be afraid 
Of the two wounded by Aleph and Aleph. 

“I confess,” says even M. Garcncicres, who 
has dared so much, “ my ignorance in the in¬ 
telligence of this stanza.*’ 

So do we. 


LITTLE TKOUT. 


Trestwoou-Dakenth was not originally an 
imposing structure, and how or when it apquired 
the honour of a double name was never satis¬ 
factorily ascertained. The title, nevertheless, 
subsisted, and so did the family and descendants 
of the lirst proprietor, until nine generations of 
Blackacres, expending in succession the surplus 
of their improving means in enlargiug the 
mansion, that building attained at last its pre¬ 
sent dimensions and somewhat’ comiiosite ap¬ 
pearance, bearing, as it does, the aspect of a 
pinched- palace, to which have been successively 
added a poor-house, a riding-school, and a 
private lunatic asvluui. 

To give but a taint idea of the ins and outs, 
ups and downs, turns and bends, of this re¬ 
markable residence, would occujvy a summer’s 
day. If the inhabitants themselves were some¬ 
times at fault in working their way from one 
end to the other, strangers had indeed to take 
heed to their steps. ITre general difficulties 
of the place were incieased bv the fact of no 
two apartments being precisely on tlic same 
level wdth each other, or wit.h theii- relative 
approaches—a%ant of harmony that had occa¬ 
sioned more than one inLsha]) through jiersons 
failing to remember that they had to ascend 
two steps into a bedroom, or jump do'wu twice 
t hat number to dirmcr. 

Every prudent guest—and guests were nume¬ 
rous unaer the roof of the hospitable Black- 
acres—provided himself at once with a careful 
jilan of the house, in which was marked oil 
every snare imd pitfid, with esiiecial warnings 
against seductive entries, wliich, promising 
boudoir or billiard-room, landed you in the 
butler’s pantry, or even the coal-cellar. 

With” the external domain of Trostwood- 
Darenth we have little or nothing to do. The 
romance of our s^ory-—mid a singular one it is 
—will be conhned wiuiiu the wails. It may, 
however, be incidentally mentioned that the 
estate included a linely wooded park, and more 
than one prosperous farm, whose extent and 
revenue were equal to those of many a property 
that exalts its owners to the rank OV “ county 
people.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackacre, four daughters, 
and three sous, a governess, and, upon an 
average, fourteen guests, formed the party that 
usually assembled at Trestwood-Dareuth, and 
yirctty well fdlcd tliat commodious but intricate 
mansion. The master of the house stro-ngly 
objected to sitting down less than twenty toj 
dinner, and, as it frequently chanced that one ■ 


or more of his children were absent, it was his« 
wont to guard against any diminution of the 
favourite number, by keeping his visiting con¬ 
tingent well up to tlio mark. 

Hence, it would occasionally come to pass 
that the last-named element overflowed, and, 
washing Charley Blackacre (the youngest) out 
of his accustomed chamber, compelled bun to 
take refuge in a room on the ground floor, open¬ 
ing, in fact, upon the hall, which, partaking of 
the mingled character of the house at large, 
was tw'o-fifths library, one gun-room, one 
chamber, and the remainder what yon jilease. 
The chamber portiou‘cousisted of a canqi-bed 
and washing-stand, and, with these, Charley had 
passed many a contented night, often, inspired 
peril aps by the sporting implements around 
liim, lising with tlie dawn, and bringing home 
a creclful of dancing, crimson-speckled trout 
for the matin meai. 

It was more than suspected that another 
motive—nothing less than filial affection—in¬ 
cited Charley to these expeditions. Ho doted 
upon his father, firmly believing him to be the 
wisest sage, the truest patriot, the most saga¬ 
cious statesman, the most bi-iUiant wit, that ever 
prcferi-ed the privacy of domestic life to the 
honour and renown that must otherwise have 
bcreri thrust upon him. It was a sweet, honest 
faith, and a pleasing. Sad is it to dissent from 
anything that has a root so commendable. 
Truth, however, mu.sthe told,and Uie bare fact is, 
mat, unless an addiction to jokes of the niimiler 
kind he an evidence of superior mental ciiclow- 
meiits, good kind Mr. Blackacre was not above, 
if indeed be was equal to, the ordinary run of 
men. 

Charles never missed, nor failed to ajiplaud, 
his father’s jokes. He would as soon liavc 
omitted to greet his sovereign at the third cn- 
countei', because he had taken off his hat t.o her 
twice before. The now jests he hailed with 
bursts of glee, the old he relished vitli a calm 
enjoyment, as one might sip and toy with wine 
of an ap)vrovcd and mellow vintage. And it was 
for one of those latter, besides for trout, that 
Charley wait a-fisliing. 

He knew that when Biims the butler osten¬ 
tatiously jdaced those fish ou the table, with a 
glance thalx-sufficiently indicated whose skill had 
provided them, his lather would infallibly re¬ 
mark : 

“ Ha, ma’amselle ! more of yoni- kiusincii "r” 
and therewith select the most delicate for Made¬ 
moiselle Trautchcu Pfalz, the little Gcrnuui 
governess, _ 'j 

(Linguists will forgive the ex))laiiatioii fhat j 
“ Trautchen,” lirtle trouf, is a. coiTujition of 
Trudclien. short, with diiniuufive added, for 
Gertrude.) 

“Ha, ha, ha! Good, sii’, good!” shouted 
the faithful Charley, with the keen enjoyment 
of a sportsman who has bagged bis “ stalk.” 

Little “Trout was such a very minnow that 
she might have held the post oP governess to 
Hop o’ my Thumb. She had smaB set features, 
and a cloud of dusky hair, which it was her will 
to confine within a lurid crimson fillet, forming 
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• the frontier line between brow and hair, and tion, my dear,” remarked her spouse, “don’t let 
impart,ing a Mcdea-likc expression.to the little it be my little Popsy.” In which appeal he 
stem sweet face below. In tliis fillet was referred to liis youngest daughter, whose name 
supposed to reside the power she undoubtedly (as will have been eSsily comprehendexj) was 
possessed, of awe-striking her pu^ls ndth a Araminta. 

single silent turn of the head! Before this At this moment entered a stream of young 
movement, passion froze, contumacy ceased, ladies—three—^and the governess, 
argument became dumb. Mademoiselle was “A volunteer for the Chamber .Perilous!” 
never known to colour. When vexed, she bit shouted Mr. Blackacre, wavmg his aunt’s letter 
her Up. When pleased, her blue eyes widened like a standard. “lIuiTah! Don’t all speak at 
and brightened, as when one turns .up areading- once I” 

lamp. When angry, her pale cheek and fore- Tlicy didn’t. On the contrary, there ensued 
head grew white as ^ab^ter, throwing out the a depressing silence of some seconds, after 
crimson fillet in such relief, that it seemed as if which, one voice, very sweet and decided, rc- 
all the angry blood in her veins had concentrated marked q^uietly : 
in that glowing circlet as in a citadel. “ I will sleep there.” 

As for the look, heretofore described, the “You will do no such tiling, ma’amselle,” 
master of the house himself had been known to replied the master of tlie house. “It would be 
turn pale and shrink before it, the half-bom jest an indelible stain on the courage of my race, 
e.xpiring on his tongue. Chifrley alone defied were we to be indebted to a young and tender 
it, but he was a youth who knew not the sensa- stranger-” 

1 ion called fear, and hence perhaps it was, that, , “ I am not tender, sir,” said Little Trout. 
on crowded occasions, he was, by general con- “—For a service not one of ourselves had the 

sent, voted into the occupation of the apartment courage to perform,” continued Mr. Blackacre. 
already mentioned, which was, in a moderal.c, un- “ Connie, my bravg child,^o« shall sleep below.” 
obtrusive manner, to an ascertained degree, and Miss Constance responded with a burst of 
without prejudice to the possibility of passing tears. 

very comfortable nights there—haunted. “ I prohibit said Little Trout. 

“ Here’s a jirctty business 1” said Mr. Black- You pro-1 beg your pardon, ina’.am ?” 

acre, one morning, coming into his wife’s said Mr. Blackacre, somewhat loftily, 
dressing-room with an open letter in his hand. Mademoiselle Trautchen slowlv turned, and 
“ My aunt Macrory will be here to-day.” ^looked at him. The blood-red fillet seemed 1o 

“To-day? No, dear, Saturday.” ** catcli and imprison his eye. Mr. Blackacre 

“‘Tomorrow,’ I take it, means ‘to-day,’” winked, blinked, fidgeted, finally muttered, in 
replied her husband, with a dim consciousness a confused manner, that, if his wife consented to 
that the retort might have taken rank as a joke, the—saw no—that sort of thing—he—that is, 
had Charley only necn present to witness to its slie—in short, mademoiselle would do as she 
eliaracler. Unlortunately, he had gone away pleased. Upon this. Little Trout slightly 
that morning on a visit. smihsd. 

“Aunt has had a kick-up with Lady Car-' Mrs. Blackacre was too happy to avail her- 
rut hers. Some bosh about cold slops,” continued self of the voluntary proposal, and lost no time 
Mr. Blackacre, in that informal phraseology not in giving orders that the apartment should be 
uncommon, I have been told, in the privacy of made as comfortable as its composite character 
conjugal discourse. “ That fine minx of hers— permitted. This done, the council broke uji, 
M(!ggs—Moggs—what’s her name ?—I t ake it, and went to breakfast. 

has been troublesome again. Always in not The day passed as merrily as usual. Mrs. 

water, and-” * Macrory, with plumes yet ruffled, arrived in due 

“This is about coldY put in his wife. course, was installed in mademoiselle’s pleasant 

Mr. Blackacre frowned, and bit his lip. llis chamber, condoled with, and given tea. A.s 
wife had snipped off the nascent je.st.** dusk approached, those who were in tin; secret 

“ There has been a jolly row,” he resumed, of the change of rooms, fancied thUf Little 
gloomily, but controlling himself. “ Miss Trout’s inscrutable face for once exhibited a 
Matilda Moggs complained that she got her tea shade of uneasiness. It was probably nothing 
too late, and cold. Aunt remonstrated with more than the craven suggestion of their own 
housekeeper. Housekeeper flared up, and set repugnance to the task s/Schad undertaken. In 
fire to her mistress. General action. Mrs. her tiicre was really no symptom of vacillation ; 
Macrory withdrew from the field, carrying off and, when the hour ot retiring arrived, you 
her wounded (Moggs), and will be hero in the might have supposed Little Trout was about to 
course of the day. N ow, where can you nut her?” accompany^! party of friends to some agreeable 
Mrs. Blackacre pondered. Mrs. Macrory entertainment, got up for their amusement, 
was particidar. So was her maid. • A few friends did accompany her as far as 

“There is literally nothing but the l#ll-room.” the door. There, for the present, intercourse 
“As well offer her the ball-room^” chuckled ceased. Abrupt, yet cordial, leaves were taken, 
her husband. • and the escort, separating, repaired to their 

“Even Chtfley’s room is occupied. Some- cheerfal rooms above, 
body must change into the hall-room,” saiS the Little Trout sent a careless but not incurious 
lady, decidedly. glance round the apartment. It exhibited a 

“ Whoever' you select for that transforma- per4mt museum of guns, foils, fishing-tackle, 
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hunting and other whips, bows, both cross and 
long, cloaks, gloves, hats, and a multitude ofj 
(hose familiar out indescribable articles known j 
as odds and ends. c 
Twenty ghosts might with ease have lain 
concealed in such a room, and, search being out 
I of the question, the dark panelling and other 
gloomy objects utterly devouring tlie light of 
her chamber-lamp, Littfe Trout simply looked 
to the fastenings of her door and windows, 
undressed, and went to bed. There she lay for 
some time, listening to and speculatiug dreamily 
upon those singular creaks, cracks, groans, 
squeaks, and rumbles, by which most venerable 
’ mansions inform the silent night that their con¬ 
stitutions are beginning to feel the touch of time. 
The chstuibance was presently increased by the 
circumstance of a rat, who appeared to be held 
in great social esteem, giving a party, which, 
after much conviviality, ended m a general 
fight. Hence it was past two before Little 
Trout’s blue eyes conseuted to slumber, 
j Aery! a shot!—ifico shots, iu augry succes- 
sion 1 * Trestwood-Darcuth leaped 1.o its feet. 

I Doors Jiangcd. Lights llashed. Ilalf-drcssed 
I people peeped over the banisters, and coughed 
I m the sulpuurous haze, as the smoko still wont 
1 curling up. Little Trout, iu her grey dressiiig- 
I gown, looking white as wiiit.er, but otherwise 
i uua])pallcd, stood in front of her chamber door, 
j a pace or two within the ball, grasping, in her 
i still extended hand, a discharged pistol. The 
j shutters and sash of one of the hall w’indows 
j I were ojieu, admitting the moonlight. Some of 
i the fui’niture W'as in confusion, and on the 
1 marble floor were drops and patches of blood, 
i clearly showing that the iiUruders had not 
escaped scot-free. 

Mademoiselle’s story wms soon told. She 
had been aroused by alow grating sound at tlic 
w'hidow of her room. It had a pui-po.se and 
jicrsistcnce about it, easily dislinguishable from 
ihc wainscot noises to which she had been 
i listening before, and, w-hen it suddenly ceased, 
j to be renewed, the next minute, at a more dis- 
i taut w indow, Little Trout at ouce concluded 
j that the proper time had arrived for interference, 
j It was not, however, her intention to ^turb 
I the sleeping household. Any indication of 
watchfulness within, would suffice to hiuder iJic 
attem])t* She therefore took a pistol from the 
wall, charged it hastily from the materials on 
the table, aud opening her door softly, crept 
i into the hall. She was too late. A tall man, 
j with woollen socks drawm. over his boots, and a 
I dark lantern in his hand, was crossing the hall 

i towards the butler’s pantry aud plate closet, 

j A second man, a thickset, powerful fellow, had 
-r just leaped upon the floor, and catohing sight 
of Trautchen, muttered a low execration, aud 
made towards her, his comrade tiuning at the 
same moment. 

As the first man raised his arm, as if to grasp 
her, Trautchen touched the trigger. There was 
a guttural cry—a hurtling rush. She k^ew no 
more. 

Blood-marks near the window, upon the very 
sill, seemed to iudicate that the ri^aus, wounded 


and unwounded, had escaped by the way they 
came, while the tramplhig of differently-sized 
feet on the soft mould, led the scai-chcrs to coi!- 
cludo that the band repulsed by Little Tr-ord. 
consisted of at least, three. 

Great M-crc the congratulations, manifold tiio 
compliments, lavished on the gallant little lady. 

Mr. Blackacrc was profuse iu commcuilat.ion of 
the defender of his plate cupboard, mid old 
Gcucral Dacrc, a guest in the house, vowed he 
would present a beautiful case of pistols to the 
hand tluvt know so well how to use them. Mrs. 
Blackacre insisted that abed should he prepared 
for mademoiselle in her own drisssiiig-room, 
there being, of course, cvei-y likelihood of a 
renewal of the attempt before morning. Lid, 
this proposal mademoiselle negatived with her 
crimson fillet, aud was allowed t o rcoceupy her 
chamber, escort ed to the 1 lireshold by a eonqiany 
as numerous as, l^iougli less elaborately attired 
than, before. 

This iaeideiit, as may be 8up{)osed, created 
no small excitement, tlic atlcinid to roll a 
house like Trestwood-Darenth, c)-o\vdod, a.s it 
was generally knovra to be, with guests and se;-- j 
vants, appearing audacious in the extreme. No 
clue, liowever, w-os obtained that might lead, 
to tlic apprehension of the gang, and things re- 
.sqmed their usu;d course, unless mt may oxecjii 
the cn-cumstancc that Lillie TronI, who had 
hitherto been rather respected than loved by 
the master aud mistress, seemed to have lakeu 
< 4 * smlden leap int o the afteetions of botli. Then' 
followed a corresponding )iu)lli(ieati(.>n iu tlie 1 
tone and bearing of that independent young lady | 
her.self—a change ;ill the more eng.aghig, since, 
you might as well have expoeled the Duke of 
L’elliiiglou to descend from his bronze Copen¬ 
hagen to do homage to a jKissiiig beadle, as 
.Mademoiselle I’l'alz to court the good graces of 
miy living thing. 

“ Who practises the accordion—sweetly, 1 
nuist own—at two in the- morning ?” inquired 
General Dacre, one day, at breakfast. i 

“ Ay—who is it ?” said a cliorus of voices. 

Mrs. Blackacrc had a confused recoiled ion of 
a sweet nielaucholy peal of music miiiglmg'with 
her dreams, but could form Jio idea wheuee it 
came, no one then in the house having, so far as 
she was • aware, luiy skill iu the iustrumeut 
named. It remained a mystery. 

Another day or two elapsed, aud tlio house 
had become so singularly oarc of guests, that, 
poor Mir. Blackacre had to sit down to danner 
with a depresskg little party of sixteen, when 
ramours, originating none knew exactly where, 
began to ciroulate in reference to unaccount¬ 
able doings iu and about the house. Tliat 
active individuSl, who divides with the cat the 
rc^oneibility of ail the mischief of a household 
—Mr. Nobody—was engaged in the most ex- 
traordinarj gambols. Not only was he heard 
disporting'fliunself in the dead of night, bu(. 
lamps lyere used, candles burned, provisions 
stolen, books aud even clothes bk'iif wed by ibis 
coohmarauder. Cook, housekeeper, and butler 
were at their wits’cud with terror and perplexityj 
and tlmsc had reached their climax,, wuen one 
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morning, after a night’s vigil within the walls, 
the gamekeeper requested au audience of his 
master, and declared his conviction that some 
person not belonging to the family or its guests 
—most probably one of the burglars’ gang, 
whose retreat liad been cut off—was actually 
secreted within the mansion! 

Tom lUugwood’s reasons for arriving at this 
alarming conclusion were never precisely 
known. They, at all events, satisfied bis master, 
who, with much dkcrction, concealing the fact 
from all except his wife and eldest son, took 
instant measures with a view to the surprise 
and detection of the intruder. 

It was arranged that, on tlie following day, 
two policemen, properly disguised, should f)e 
introduced into the house, and, accompanied by 
au house architect, make such au exliaustive 
scrutiny of its labyrinthine recesses, as should 
satisfy them that the visitor, hy whatever means 
he olhaincd access, bad no liaMual hiding-place 
within the walls, at all events, without tiic con¬ 
nivance of one or other of the iuhal)il.ants. 

The iiivcsligatiou, though laborious, produced 
no fruit beyond a vast amount of dust, imd the 
rout, and dissolution of a republic of Sj)iHers, 
who had flourished in peace'aud prosperity for 
at least a century. Souiidiug of panels, and 
measuring of walls and floors, reveded nothing 
more than extreme stability, and au aversion, 
almost monotnaniacal, to level and uniformity. 
So convinced were those experienced olficers 
that nothing had escaped their search, thfll, 
they could not forbear congratulating Mr. 
Bkckacre on his prompt adoption of the only 
effect ual course; and so, handing over the man¬ 
sion to renewed tranquillitv, took their leave. 

On the next moruing, Mr. Binns, the butler, 
presented himself, witii pale and anxious face, 
and reported that one of the vacant rooms—Mr. 
Charles’s—had actually been “ slep’ in.” Nor 
was this ail. The darii^ occupant had abso¬ 
lutely turned out Mr. Cliarles’s wardrobe on 
the floor, and, selecting a full shooting-suit and 
a pair of dress boots, had left, in their ^lace, 
his own dirty leather-laced highlows, a pmr of 
rough overalls, and a greasy hat. • 

All idea of keeping the secret vanished with 
this new discovery. In justice to his guests, 
Mr. Blackacre was constrained to afinounce, at 
the breakfast-table, tliat his castle was no longer 
entirely his own, and that, until this most in¬ 
comprehensible annoyance had been fairly got 
rid of, he could not etisure his—at any other 
time most w'cleome—^v'isitors, from the possibility 
. of disturbance. 

The bint was taken, and in a few hours the 
party at Trestwood-Darenth was, with the ex¬ 
ception of one or two gentlemen who begged 
to remain and be made of use, reduced to the 
family themselves. 

Poor Mr. Blackacre was much csit down at 
this compulson dismissal of guests. Nothing 
in his cheerful, easy, genial fife ha(r ever an¬ 
noyed him much. He sat in lus wife’s 

boudoir, with his head on his hands, as if inca¬ 
pable of taking any decided step to shake off the 
incubus that oppressed him. 


He had not been in lus usual spirits for some 
days even before the occurrences narrated. 
He always missed his favourite .son; and Charles, 
who was rarely abstnt many days, liad becui 
compelled to prolong his visit' in the north, in 
order to be present at the marriage of a near 
coimexiou. He wrote, how-ever, frequently, 
condoling with his father as to the st range dis¬ 
turbances, suggesting modes of inquiry, &o. 
When informed of the foray upon his own 
cliamber, he wrote reassuringly, seeming rather 
tickled with the cool audacity of the perpe- 
trator, but adding that he would instanily 
return, to aid in unearthing the fox, unless 
Mademoiselle Trautclicn, whose fame in arm.s 
had reached thp north, should forestal him. 

The latter passage being quoted to mademoi¬ 
selle, that wai’rior-nfuid smiled in a superior 
manner, and declared her intention of taking 
up her permanent night-quarters in the Chamber 
Perilous, as holding out the chance of another 
encounter with the marauder, who, ma’amsolle 
flattered herself, had already had reason to 
respect her arm. Such influence had the hi tie 
lady, by dint of her combined pluck and sweet¬ 
ness, gained by this time over the licads of t lie 
lamily, that ncitlicr of them thought of ojiposing 
lier intention. 

“ Time was,” observed Mr. Bhickacre to his 
wife, w'hen tliey were alone, “ when 1 did not 
half like iliat lit tie governess of yours. Ol' late, it 
really seems as if one could uot get on without 
her. So gentle, so self-denying, so considerate. 
What a creature it is! Talk of Joans of Arc ! 
Bo.sh 1 Tell me of Maids of Saragossa! Bah!” 

“Her touch on the piano,” began bis wife- 

“ Her touch on the trigger,” chuckled Mr. 
Blackacre. And he sighed, for Iris wife did not 
laugh, and he missed the cheery rejoinder ; 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Good, sir— 

“ 1 don’t know how it is, my dear,” resumed 
the ])oor gentleman. “ Perhaps it’s the worry 
of tills thing; but 1 fear I am growing dull anil 
slow. My memory—wit, if you like it—some¬ 
what fails' me. l’ find myself loss quick, less 
happy in retort than formerly. The tobie doc.s 
not roar when 1 have every right to expect it. 
Perhaps, when Charley returns, 1, shall plurk up 
agai.n. His wit si'cius the touchstone, as it 
were, of mine.” 

“ 1 think, my love, there is o/ie •who fully 
appreciates everything you say—raa’am.selle. 
She rarely laughs; but I hav^ often uotieed her 
eyes twinkle and her Tip curl at any clever 
remark of yours, just like dear Chailey’s,” said 
Mrs.-Blackacre. 

“No; but liavc you?” cried her husband, 
brightening visiblv.' “ She’s a nice, good girl, 
as good aS she is brave, aud as clever as she is • 
good. Aud I—1 wish—well, no matter.” 

" Mliat do you wish, my dear ?” 

Her husbalid looked at her, but did not 

r. 

rs. Blackacre smiled mysteriously. 

“ Shall I tell you a little secret, Henry ?— 
Do you know that I think—I rather th'M'— 
now,' don’t be vexed, my love—we can’t help 
thgse tilings—^that there has been, there was, in 
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short, there is, a little predilection, in a quarter 
that shall be nameless, in favonr of a party I 
•will not mention.” 

“ I hare not the slighl^est doubt of such a 
phenomenon existing, my dear,” said Mr. 
Black acre, laughing. “But where P” 

“ Frankly, then—Charley, and—and ma’am. 
Belle.” 

“ Ma'ams-” 

"I am ^rtain our boy loves her,” continued 
his wife, hastily, “ but he is so tbnd of you, dear, 
and has such a dread of your disappr-” 

“Not another word, my love,” said Mr. 
•Blaekacre, kissing her. “Let Charley come 
home. We will see.” 

Mademoiselle Trautehen wa» sitting in the 
sclioolroom alone. If shq were engaged in cor¬ 
recting the exercise of her youngest pupil, it 
was a curious process enough, for tlie slate was 
covered with large “ Charleys,” and little else. 
A soft tread startled her from her reverie ; a soft 
matronly arm encircled her neck; and a voice, 
soft as either, whispered these two words: 

l^y daughter!’’ 

Trautehen was weeping in her friend’s arms. 

There was an alarm-cry that evening. Where 
was Little Trout ? Dinner, tea, the evening, 
passed, without her. All her walking attire— 
hat, boots, parasol—the very crimson Met, that 
so rarely left her brow—were found in her 
apartment. No trace of herself was to bo dis¬ 
covered in the house, and no one had Seen her 
without. A terrible surmise was started. Was 
it impossible that the brave hut unfortunate 
young lady had encountered the concealed bur¬ 
glar, who had overpowered, perhaps murdered 
her, and dragged the body to his lurking-place ? 

The search’, this time, was joined in with 
almost frantic zeal by every member of the 
household. Not a cranny tos left unvisited. 
All, however, was in vain. No clue was to be 
obtdned to the enigma; and, wearied with 
then; exertions, and a prey to the most appalling 
apprehensions, Mr. and Mrs. Blackacrc at length 
dismissed every one, and sat down, to rest and 
consult, in an apartment rarely visited on the 
upper floor. 

“ I shall turn over the place to Hatsey Young, 
the under-keeper,” said Mr. Blaekacre; “ he’s 
a sharp, bold fellow, and, in my opinion, worth 
twenty dfyour trained police. If anybody cm 
rout out this mystery -without pulling down the 
vtiy house, Ae’s the m^.” 

“ He’s sharp and bold enough,” observed his 
•wife, “ but, as to his honesty-?” 

"Set a thief to catch a thief!” quoted Mr. 
Hlackacre, with a mournful chuckle. 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! Good, sir, goo- " shouted a 

^ strange, miiffled voice, tha't seemed at^once near 
and distant, and broke off with a gurgle, as if the 
speaker’s mouth had been stopped by a hand. 

iSjr. Blackacrc bounded from his chair, and 
a^ain fell back into it. Well he might; for, 
high up in the wall, a panel, brickwork and 
ail, swung outward without the slightest 

noise, and revealed a recess, apparently of some 
'size, and to which light seemed to be conveyed j 
from the roof. A small flight of velvet-covered ; 
steps was let do-vm in the same soundless man- 1 
ner, and by these descended Charley Blaekacre, i 
conducting, clad in a bridal dress and wreath, j 
Little Trout! • j 

" My wife, sir,” said Charley, ■with a fa¬ 
vourite’s confident air, but not mthout feeling; 

“I am a bad, undutifiil fellow, and have not a 
word to say for myself. I have been married 
three montns, my dearest father, and never had 
the courage to risk the affection I value as much 
as my life, by confessing an act you might not 
approve, until my darling herself had won her 
way into your Heart. That, we feared, migiit 
be a process too long for our patience, so we 
plotted a little alann, though not by any moans 
to the extent that happened. 

“ In my pretended forcible entrance—in 
whicli I ■was abetted by Hatsey Young—I cuf 
my hand so severely, that my wife, after re¬ 
pulsing us in the gallant manner we had pre¬ 
arranged, implored me to remain, and dcclni c 
the pdiolc folly. I could not make up my mind 
to that, so adopted a middle course, and con¬ 
cealed myself in the house, under my wife’s j 
protection, until my hurt was cured, and oui- i 
grbat end obtained. How I discovered that | 
hiding-place 1 will explain at greater Icisnri'. 
How often T have been nearly detected, how | 
very short of provisions my -wife kept me, how 
she cut off my cigars -without mercy, and limv 
she herself alf but compromised the whole thing 
by insisting upon_ trying her accordion at 
two in the morning—also, how I managed 
my correspondence from cousin William’s— 
these also you shall learn at your pleasure. 
Forgive us both, my dear father and mother— 
fools as we have been to mistrust you—and 
take this new child to your kind hearts.” 

“ I—I cannot oppose your mother’s wishes, i 
sir,” said Mr. Blackacrc, trying with all his 1 
might to look like a rock, that, after much 
softening, had exhibited a minute fissure. “ My 
dear, you wdll speak.” 

" My feelings must ever give way to yours, 
Henry,” said Mrs, Blaekacre, burmng to em¬ 
brace then} both. “ Since you command-” 

But the Stifftiess was so ta^sluccnt, that not 
one of the party could longer preserve their 
gray%. There was a roar 1 - ' 

“ Well, my dear,” said the stem father-in- 
law, wiping tiie tears of laughter from his eyes, 

“ you are tne first woman I have met with, who 
kept her husband in the cupboard among the 
spoons! Perhaps you thou^t it was but add¬ 
ing one to the number!” 

" Ha, ta, ha!” roared Charley, looking 
round exultingly. “ Good, sir. Good i” 
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CHAPXEK XVin. THE DBAU’s PAKTY, 
When the result of the trial was known, 
there was a marked reaction in favour of the 
plaintiff. The little public of the place did not 
care to consider Segeant Ryder’s “ bill of excep¬ 
tions,” or the “ points” he had saved, but only 
looked to the substantial facf of tlie verdict. It 
took every one by surprise; and every one was 
now lost in admiration of the spirit, energy, 
“pluck,” and “galneness” with which young 
Ross had held on to his purpose, in spite of all 
advice and obstacles—even the great Doctor 
Topham, who had always shown an angry con¬ 
tempt for him, and said openly, “The fellow 
had neither wit, brains, nor sense!” 

Later, Mr. Tiluey came to his friend with 
somewhat more hopeful views of human nat ure. 
“Here’s tliat dean—Ridley, you know. Lord 
Rooksby’s brother—has sent us this for to¬ 
morrow night. You are to come. Mrs. Ridley 
saw you last Sunday at the sermon, and asked 
who yon were.” 

" I never care,” said Mr. Tillotson—“ I never 
go to parties. I fear I shall be going away,” 

“ Nonsense. I am very glad of this,”.,said 
Mr. Tilney; “it will amuse us. They do the 
thing very well at that house, I flan tell you. 
I hear the Secretary is coming down to them 
to-night, and I suppose they want to make 
what they can of him. Tiie poor ^^ook had a 
kind of seafaring chaplain-^Bowdler—-that could 
swear now and again, saving your presence. I 
could tell you something about him, uncommon 
good too, but the mistress is waiting. They 
are all to go. We’ll make a little party of it, 
and go together. Do, now. We do these sort 
of things, you see, better here; and,” he added, 
confidcntidly, “ that is why I would sooner live 
here in plain St. Alans than in all your racket¬ 
ing London rout. That did very wmJ, Tillot- 
soii, fifty years ago, but I want a little breath- 
ing time between this and the littleKrault over 
there.” This he delivered sonorously, like the 
close of a chan^ * 

The deaa,^o had preached for the Majiners 
on the Sunday, was indeed brother to Lord 
Rooksby; and though the mere knowledge of 


the relationship fetched the price it ought to do 
in this provincial market, still it was felt that 
by the occasional exhibition of the noble rela¬ 
tive, much greater profit might have been tamed 
out of this Tittle capital. Tor a time there is an 
awe and reverence among the rustics, from the 
expectation that the noble ghost may walk at 
any hour. But soon a feeling of security, and 
then utter incredulity, arrives. This was the 
tone of the public mind as to Dean Ridley’s 
noble brother. 

The deanery was an old house, with an enor¬ 
mous roof, like one of the steep stands the 
dean himself read from in the cathedral, with 
two tall chimneys at each side, also very like 
the lights at the side of the stand. It stood by 
itself in a garden, and had tall lanky windows, 
with many little panes in each; altogether, : 
with a rusted ancient French ch&teau air over 
it, and with the kind of dim reference to the ca¬ 
thedral an old retainer has to an old family. 

The Very Rev. Lord Rooksby’s brother had, 
however, put it in thorough repair when his noble 
brother’s interest bad brought him the deanery 
(of course charging his predecessor’s executors 
with dilapidation, and his own successors with 
restorations), and out of his own resources had 
fitted up the house very handsomely. Mrs. 
Dean and the Miss Deans having got down i 
Lord Rooksby for a day or two, haddetermined 
to “ cash,” discount, mortgage, and exhibit that 
noble person in every possible way that profit 
could be made, or a penny of social .pride 
“ turned” on him. 

The dean himself was a mild and amiable mail, 
but whose life was literally a bardeij,to him, 
from the joint terrorism exercised by Mrs. 
Ridley and Doctor Topham, With Mrs. IMley 
singly he might have dealt* against Doctor 
Topham and his rude tyranny, his connexion 
with the Treasury, and his secret influence with 
the bishop, he might have made some stand; 
but the cabals of the place, and the confusion 
brought bf Doctor Topham’s dislikes and des- “ 
potism, his proclaimed purpose to get this man 
and that man “ oul,” harassed and worried him 
beyond belief. 

He had been taught by Mrs. Ridley to like 
good society, and he would have liked it, had he 
been •allowed; for on visits at “good houses” 
he found some peace and quiet, after the distrac¬ 
tions of his own. And now, Mrs. Ridley having 
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got down the Lord Rooksby, and learning, more¬ 
over, from lier friend and accomplice, Doctor 
Topbam, that the ** Right Honcmrablo 

Frederick Topham” could spare twenty-four 
hours fr6m the Treasury, and was llyii^g down to 
his brother on .some family business, for that 
time only, thought it would be a splendid idea to 
exhibit these tw'o luminaries in combination, and 
concerted measures for that purpose with Doctor 
Topham. That despot also thought it would 
be a good idea, and entered into it, agreeing 
to let out his distinguished relative for that 
night. And very soon it became knoTO that 
' there was to be a great dinner-party at the 
deanery, witli a faint rumour, to wluch, in some 
bosoms, hope was father, that the crowd might 
be admitted in “the evening”' to a railed-off 
place, whence they might gaze their fill at the 
splendid strangcrh.' At first no details of any 
authentic value could be got at, but soon the 
idle vapours took shape and consistency, and it 
became known for a certainty—the earliest news 
was had from the pastrycook, who had received 
instructions, the significance of which there was 
no mistaking—that the two strangers would be 
"shown” together, first at a dinner, then in a more 
promiscuous way, when the doors would be 
opened to a mixed crowd. Then came the heart¬ 
burnings and almost misery; for as to being 
admitted directly into the more heavenly man¬ 
sions of the dining-room, they were not so in¬ 
fatuated as to dream of that; but even for that 
privilege of being allowed to stand afar off, and 
contemplate the beatific vision, there would be 
eager competition. 

From afar off, across the common, the long 
lanky windows could be seen lighted up. The 
festival was known, and the selection of guests 
caused bitter heai-t-burnings. Asking every 
stall in the cathedral, that was absurd; and 
when it was considered that every stall held a 
wife and large family, the thing became more 
absurd still. Some of the excluded came privily, 
and skulked about the common to watch the fes¬ 
tivities they could not share in. 

The dean’s noble brother, Lord llooksby, stood 
behind; not in any reserved place, with a railing 
round hun, or in an exhibitor’s case—but simply 
as any ofher man in the room. He was very tall, 
h^jgrey hair, and a dried yellow face, which he 
kept'lrery high, and well thrown back, and was 
explaining quietly to the archdeacon and Doctor 
Topham, who had dined; “ what now the Church 
really wanted.” As the Tilney party entered in 
a long ^e, the whole room, with its lamps, 
seemed in a state of rest and happiugss, reposing 
after the state dinner, apd content with the 
beatific vision of the nobleman who had "come 
among them.” 

There was to be music. Mrs. Ridley had 
ordered some of the choir serfs to attend. These 
^thered behind the piano, and herded together 
for mutual protection, waiting until they should 
be, wanted. They were caged until their voices 
were set free and allowed to spring. Mr. Hart 


was there, the dreadful bass, the Polypheme of 
the choir, Vith a beard and whiskers like a deep 
black cactus, suggesting an awful idea of vocal 
strength. There was also Mr, Yokel, the comiter- 
tenor, and Doctor Fugle, the seraphic tcuor, but 
now without his seraphim’s robe, and looking any¬ 
thing but spiritual. In his stall, with the robe 
on, with an indistinot hint as of wings folded up 
behind, he was, so to speak, carried off. But 
here, 'behind the piano, he was revealed as a 
rather coarse, oily-cheeked, krge-whiskered, and 
very earthy being. 

The Tilney girls sat down, a little desponding 
from this gloomy state of things; for the 
horizon, being darkened with great black ec¬ 
clesiastical firs and cypresses, did not promise 
much. They sat round and waited. Mr. 
Tilney, who Irnd an aptitude for “getting’ 
on,” now recollected his old arts, got into his old 
social armour, and had presently secured Lord 
Rooksby by an allusion to a fellow-equerry whom 
his lordship had also kuowa. Minor canons 
looked on from afar at this wonderful instance of 
the power of knowledge. 

Both the great lights were present, who divided 
popular admiration. The public iniglit regard the 
dean’s brother, of whom they had heard so much, 
with curiosity; but they looked with awe, and 
a yet greater interest, on that Doctor Topham, 
that very Czar of the little place, who was known 
to rule the men and women, the high and low, 
and almost dispose of their persons and chattels 
witli a despotism that was frightful. And there 
beside him was the Right Honourable Frede¬ 
rick, a spare gentleman, with a steariue face, 
in a little gioup of Ms own, explaining somctliiug 
with extruordiuary flueucy and volubility. Tlie 
crowd looked on with wonder at these two little 
groups, and saw with mysterious awe Doctor 
Topham pass from one to the other indifferently, 
and assert his rude roughshod supremacy over 
the Lord Rooksby himself, by noisily, and with, 
angry language, telling him the “ wretched state” 
of t'uiags here, and that the whole chapter wanted 
a sound “phrging.” 

Presently Doctor Fugle, and some hall-dozcu of 
the pariahs confined behind the piano, foil into 
line without leaving their prison, aud began some 
“part singing.” 

Under cover of this entertainment, wMch 
seemed the signal for easy and fluent conversa¬ 
tion, Mr. Tillotson drew near to Miss Millwood, 
before whom a youthful and basiiful vicar-choral 
was standing up and talking. The golden hair 
gleamed under the lights. There was a soft 
melancholy in her face.' She heard the vicar- 
choral, but with a degree of attention that could 
not have been very flattering to that gentleman, 
who qnjqstly set down her distraction to quite 
another reason. “That old Tilney,” he told a 
brother .shbralist, going home, “introduced, her 
to the lord, and it quite miset hek’’ But the lord, 
to Mr. Tilaey’s great pride, h^ asked Mm 
who was that “ remarkable-looking young wo¬ 
man over there, who had really quite an air 
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about herP” And he had brought the lord to 
her. Tiie Miss Tilneys had seen the introduc¬ 
tion, and moved with indignation in their chairs. 
It seemed like the wicked elder sisters, indignant 
at Cinderella being sent for to the palace. 

It was when the lord had bestowed the atten¬ 
tion w^ch he thought sufficient on such occasions, 
that the choir gentlemen began theit minstrelsy. 
It was part singing, for which these artists were 
deservedly ,fam^. “Ali! why, mybve, she sighs 
for me!” by Wagner, in very close harmonies, 
and in which Doctor Fugle’s tenor, coming 
out of a little hole at the comer of his mouth, 
produced a- great effect. He sang as if he were 
in his stall, and with his eyes fixed on the little 
rosette of the gaselier, jnst as they used to be on 
the gioiniug of the cathedral. The voices were 
considered to come out finely, especially with 
the 1 ‘ough and powerful * street; pavement” 
voice of Mr. Rogers; especially, too, where they 
all came in together with an up and down lan- 
guisJiing, and increasing stress and vigour: “ My 
—^love i.s—see-eycing—is see-eyeing—is sighing 
all for-r-r-r-r,” in a note prolonged before the 
final descent, "me!” That,ME rolled away, in 
fluttering waves, into silence. | 


CHAPTER XIX. DAEXNESS A&ADT. 

Mr. Tiixotson had gone over to Ada Mill- 
wood. She had beckoned to him. “ I wanted to 
speak to you,” she said. ’ “ He is gone away. It is 
the best thing for him, and for us all. Rut forgive 
me if I ask you—but that night 1 saw liim— at 
least I am sure it was ho—go up to you on the 
greeu. How much you have suffered from him, 
and so kindly borne 'iv'ith for liim, I cp guess. 
And I do fear that night- ” 

“No, no,” said he; "I understand, him per¬ 
fectly. I did make some allowance for him 
hitherto, but I begin to see that he has some 
incurable dislike to me. I have not the art of 
pleasing people. Rut he is gone, and, ], sup¬ 
pose, not come back.” 

“I suppose will not come baSk!” she re¬ 
peated, a little absently. “ He talked of chang¬ 
ing into some other regiment. 1 simpose it will 
be all for the best.” ^ 

“If he had even the tact to know those who 
arc inclined to befiriend him,” said Mr. Tfiiotson, 
warmly. 

“And so are going away too,” she said, 
suddenly. “ Going in the morning ?” 

“Yes,” he said, "goinghack to the solitude— 
of the world. I am very glad of this opportu¬ 
nity, for I wished to speak to fon before I went. 
Indeed, I should harffiy have come hftre but for 
such a hope._ There! They are beginning 
another of their glees. I have seen y great deal 
of your family life," he went on#hastily. “I 
|mow you wilLforgive me what I aril going to 
say, but yon/mti give me credit for wishing to 
show that I would like to serve you. You have 
all been so'kind to me, and I begin now to feel 
very desolate when left to myself. I could not 


help seeing many things in your house which I 
must have shut my eyes not to have seen.” 

Her eyes droppc(>upoa the ground, and she ' 
did not answer. 

"Again I ask yon to forgive what I am gomg i 
to say. The way of life in which I live quickens 
our observation. I have guessed a great 
more than I have seen—guessed that you—for¬ 
give me, I say again—were not so h’appy in that 
house as you deserve to be, Miss Millwood— 
and that though the family, I suppose, is affec¬ 
tionate, their hopes, and wishes, and aims of life 
are so different, that-” ,| 

“But why should you think this?” sh^ 
answered, gently, and as if wishing him to go on; 

“no one has surely tpld you?” 

“Told me,” he said, “no. But I have an 
iiistiuct that we—that you and I—have suffered 
much the same. 1 fancy I have no one to under¬ 
stand me; that even in a crowd I am alone. 
That everything in life for me is cold, cheerless. 
From the moment I entered your house, from 
the moment, too, that you entered the room, on 
that first night, something seemed to tell me 
that your life was like mine. Forgive me this 
absurdity, I say again.” 

“ Mr, Tillotson,” she said, softly, “ I do, in¬ 
deed, know you, and believe you. PerhapS i have 
had some little sorrows of my own. Not, how¬ 
ever, to compare with yours.” 

“Little sorrows,” said he; “no, no. Then 
they arc for the world. They do not un¬ 
derstand you. They never will, and I do not 
blame them. They cannot be what they have 
not power to be. But,” said ho, more earnestly, 

“ it is different for you. It will grow worse, as 
time goes on. Every day it will become worse; 
the isolation and desolation will become unen¬ 
durable. You feel it^—you must feel it every day.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, without lifting her 
eyes. 

“ I know,” he went on, “ I have had dismal 
experience myself. For years I have scarcely 
known life properly. Within this week or so 
I have begun to feel life, the air, the warmth of 
the sun.” He said this with no melodi-amatic 
stress or attitude; but calmly, as he said every¬ 
thing else. She could not suspect li»at there 
was any secret meaning in it. 

(The labouring men were now drawing^^vy 
vocal roller over a rudesmacHamised ro^, and 
by desire of Lord Rooksby were repeating the 
song. They were hard at " My love is see-eye¬ 
ing;” then, on a story higher, “my love is see- 
eye-ing—is sighing for-r-r— me !” Neither Mr. 
Tiilotson«ior his compauion heard these vocal i 
labouring men.) 

He went on: “ What would I propose, what 
would I advise? you will ask. Recollect, I am 
going away, and have t4e privilege of a man on 
the scaffold. I seem to see one chance before 
me. Jt may prove to he a delusion—a will-o’-the- 
wisp—like everything else in life; but if I dared 
to speak plainly?”, 

ghe looked up hurriedly. “W'^hat com you ' 
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advise? l^ere is nothing that you cotild know, quite h'fts me up. Oh, I say! A letter to-night 
or could say, unless'—from that scapegrace.” 

"It may be no remedy tfter aB,” he went on, "From Mr. ^as P” said the other, 
quickly, "but it might. You have been kind to "Not at all so bad a creature as you would 
me, oh, 60 kind! I have felt that you sym- fancy. Gbod at bottom. I tell Mrs. Tilney this 
pathised with me. More I could not hope for. will all wear off in time. My dear sir, ipushell. 
But perhaps in time—perhaps compassion for one the best counsel in England, tells us that the de* 

who has been so miserable and hopeless-” oision is all wrong in law—must go overboard. 

She lookbd at him. " Oh, Mr. Tillotson,” she sir—he is sure of reversing it, and, not only that, 
said, in alarm, " what do you wish me to say P” but certain of winning in the end. With all his 
“If I were any one else,” he went on, sadly, faults, he has a pure game spirit. I like him for 
** or belonged more to the ways of the world, I it—I do! Not only that, but he has wormed out 
might hide what I am going to say behind all an old lady who is to fo^h him with the pieces 
'‘^manner of delicate hints. But it is better to to carry on the war. Wonderful his tact. I wish 
speak plainly, is it not ?” I had had his spirit when I was his age!” 

"No, no, no,” she said,hastily. "Dear Mr. "So, then,” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly, "we 
Tillotson, I implore you—no. Don’t speak may consider his prospects restored ?” 
about that, Oh, why did you? This so grieves “As good as restored. Even if he loses, he 
me !” don’t know what^he old lady may do for him. 

He started, almost rose, with a kind of half Wonderful, wonderful,” he added, devoutly, “arc 
groan. “ Have I made one more mistake ?” he the ways of the Providence overhead!” 
said, sadly. '‘Ah, I can see I have. I was "Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, absently, and look¬ 
going to ask you to leave this place for good— ing over at the golden-haired Miss Millwood, 
te come and begin a new, and what I believe I In another half-hour the Tibcy party were 
would bo a happier, life. I have money and in- walking home. As they were getting their 
fluence; these, too, would help to make you “thing.?,” Mr. Tillotson heard some one whisper 
happy; and, as far as the complctcst devo- hi/n, “Oh, once more forgive me!” 
tion—^—” he looked in her faec, and pahsed. He almost smiled. "You might have told 
"Ah, but I see—one more mistake.” me everything,” he said; “ but no matter now.” 

“Dear Mr. Tillotson,” she said, almost pas- “Ihad nothing to tell,” she said; “but 1 am 
sionately, “ how can I thank you. But it is im- going to ask you for something more. You will 
possible. There are reasons! Oh, never, never, not mention to Mr. Tilney what you have said to- 
never I” night. I have a reason.” 

“Well, I might have guessed this,” he said, “That also I can understand perfectly,” he 
sadly. “ It is the old fortune. It was the only said, bitterly. 

chance loft to me. It may go with the rest. “But I fear you do not understand me,” slie 
Ah! there is the music beginning again.” said, passionately and loudly, so that the maid. 

It was the grinders at work once more, who was getting her cloak, stared. 

Doctor Fugle and his oarsmen labouring through They walked home slowly. “So sorry that 
another glee—to oblige the company. you are going,” Mrs. Tilney said, with what any- 

“Oh, what will you think of me?” she said, body, who did not know her well, would have 
eagerly. “I don’t know what to say. You will supposed a smile of delight. “ Shall quite miss 
despise me because I know you will think I led you„Mr. Tillotson. Now you must promise us 
you on to this. But I did not mean it to do so. to come very soon again. Augusta here says she 
Indeed no! Tell me that you do not think so.” feels improved by knowing you. Good-bye, then. 

“ To be sure! I thought,” said he hopelessly, G^ood-bye, Mr. Tillotson.” 

"that from the beginning you seemed to treat me They wpj-e at the gate of their house, among 

with inbi-est and kindness, and I stupidly mis- the luxuri^t hedges and flowers which almost 
took that kindness. I have made a hundred such liid it. Augusta, who knew the keys of the 
blwi^grs in my life. No, it was all my fault.” human voice far better than she did those of 
"Yes, I did fefe! ant interest,” she said, with regular music, threw some pathos into her voice, 
some hesitation, “ and I admired and pitied. I At this moment she felt some penitence for op- 

saw that you were akme, and-portunities neglected, and wished that she had 

“To be sure,” he said. “I understand. But renounced the military works and pomjps for the 
1 thought, as there was no one else you cai’ed for more substantial blessings whose superior advan- 
—and though for a moment I thought that that tages she now 

rude rough man who has left us had some in- The third girl stood behind them all, hatf up 
fluence, still, what you had told me settled that the walk leading to the house. Where the sisters 

—and-were proxunent, it was understood and expected 

“Yes, yes,” she said, hastily. "It was not that she ^onld keep retired. The moon was 
that. No, no. There are far different reason^.” out. As*a background there wp the old house, 
Mr. Tilney here came up with an air of mystery, overgrown with great cushions W leaves, with 
" Tillotson,” he said, “ a word. What fine lights in its small windows, and looking like a 
music that is. Fugle is next door bat one to scene. The moonlight, too, fell upon her pale 
«Uvin^ ain’t he ? Whenever I bear that map he face, and lit hfir up Uke a tinted statue. 

c 
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“ Your kiuduess I shall not forget/’ lie said to 
Mr. Tilney, “I must say good-bye to them.” 
And be passed them and went up the walk. 

" Good-bye,” he said, hastUy. “ Depend on my 
secresy, as indeed yon might suppose. Men do 
not publish their own mortifications.” 

“Forgive me I” she said again, very piteously. 
“ Oh, forgive me! 1 have not told you everything. 
I ^re not.” 

“ Ah! That does not mend it much,” he said, 
with deep grief and suffering. “ It comes to the 
same thing. Unless,” he added, nervously, “it 
means that after some time—years even ” 

She shook her head. “No, no,” she said, 
“1 may not even say that. What can I do P” 

Mr. Tillotson looked down sadly. “Then so 
be it. Promise me this, at least,” he said 
“ if ever yon should want aid or assistance of 
any kind for yourself or for ^hem, send for me. 
Will you promise me that, at least?” 

The others had now reached him. “ Good-bye 
again,” they said; and passed into the house. 

“I will, I will,” she said, eagerly. 

“ A solemn pledge, I mean,” he said, hurriedly, 
" not to be lightly spoken. Let me look to some 
little relation to you in the ffitui-e. It will be a 
little gleam of light before me. OE, what infatua¬ 
tion ! For these few weeks I actually thought 
the sun was coming and the sunny days, and that 
the clouds were all behind. Only one more 
delusion,” he added, with a smile, “ to put to 
the rest! Well, you promise ?” 

(Mrs. Tilney’s voice was heard calling shrilly, 
“Ada!”) 

“ I do, I do promise,” she answered. “ In¬ 
deed I do! Don’t think ill of me, but be indul¬ 
gent. I cannot tell you everything. Tliere, dear 
Mr. Tillotson, good-bye, God bless you, and make 
you bappy.” 

She seemed to fade out. He saw her pass into 
the illuminated doorway, where tlie, light was 
shed on her golden hair for the last lime. Even 
then, and at that distance, he saw a sweet, 
grieved, and most wistful look turned to the dark¬ 
ness where he had been left. TEpa she was 
gone. 

Mr. Tilney’s loud voice seemed to waken liim 
up; “ Going back to town, going ba^ to town, 
Tillotson?” he said, as if meditating. “Very 
well. Going back and plunging into the vortex! 
What would I take and change with you ? I vow 
and protest I like our little tilings—nice people, 
yon know, better than all your routs, and drums, 
and bafis, and parties. ‘ We never can get you 
out, Tilney,’ said to me over and over 

again. ‘Why are you always holing at home in 
tliis confounded retirement?’ Am! No quiet for 
me, Tillotson, until we get to our old Mend over 
tliere,” pointing at the old eathedral, now all but 
steeped in moonlight. “The one Aing, you 
know, TiUotson. The only thing, after all!” 

Mr. Tillotso^who .by tliis time feiew the 
course that tWe reflections would take, did not 
reply to them, but told Mr. Tilney a piece of 
Jiows that was very gratifying to him. "GBie 


company have agreed to make you a director. I 
got the answer to-night. A paid director, too.” 

He started with d^ght. “ A director! My 
dear Tillotson, this is goodness! this is friend¬ 
ship! to get back to the old place. I shall be 
able to draw breath now. I am consumed, 
wasting in this hole.” (In a second Mr. Tilney 
had forgotten the one thing necessary.) 

Mr. Tillotson set him right on this point. 

" You shall hear more about it,” he said. “ I 
must go now. I have to set out early. Good-bye! 
Thanks for aE kindness.” 

“God bless you!” said the other, fervently. 

“ God bless you, Tillotson.” Then the olhct* 
walked back in the moonlight to desolation and 
to the White Hart, listening to the clock striking 
twelve, and thinking that with that hour ended 
a short dream of happiness. He sat long in his 
ancient room, wliich seemed as blank, as desolate, 
and even mouldy as bis own heart;. Sometimes 
he paced to and fro, and struck his forehead with 
his hand. “ One more miserable delusion,” he 
said. “ Stupid, insensible, folly, folly, as weE as 
guilt!” And so he sat on and walked until the 
cold morning light began to steal in through the 
ancient red curtain of the White Hart-’s window. 
By the first train, which left at six, he liad gone 
—not to Loudon, but to another town, where 
he was to stay a few liours, and then go up. Now 
the white walls and cold penitential passages 
of the world were before him. 

END OF BOOK THE FIBST. 

/ , 

BLACK IS NOT QUITE WHITE. 

The late melancholy events in Jamaica have 
naturally caDed forth a burst of feeling; on one 
side, of sympathy and commiseration for our 
“ poor oppressed! brethren” (whose only crime 
is their colour); on the other, of wrath'and 
indignation against a race for which so much 
has been done, and which has so ungratefuEy 
turned on its benefactors and attempted to 
destroy them. 

Without pretending to prejudge the merits 
of the late rebelEou, or of the means which 
were adopted to suppress it—questions which , 
wiE, no doubt, be fully and fairly inves^ated— 
it may be suggested that both these exfrcnie ex; 
pressions of leeEng are uoreasouablc and 
aggerated. The first is the#esiEt of iftotal 
want of knowledge of the real chameter of the 
negro, and the second arises from the absence 
of reflection in a moment of excitement as to 
the causes wliich have produced that character. 

Whatever may be the origin, .of races or their 
affinity (mStters which must be left to ethnolo- 

f ists to determine if they can), there is no 
oubt that the orii|^l Amcan negro is not a 
high moral type of human natdre. Born and 
bred, not only in a state of barbarism, but 
under tlmt particular' phase eff it wliich calls 
into filay all the lowmr instincts of nature, 
with the view of surprising and ^trapping 
his enemies, and at the same time of avoiding 
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to be outwitted biwiself, he is at last kid- 
napped, sold, shipped off, reduced to bondage, 
forced to work, taid induond to employ all the 
low arts of deceit cimsequent on such a position. 

From this stock the Jamaica negro was pro- 
dneed, and for many years the system was con¬ 
tinued without any progress being made towards 
his moral improvement. Suddenly he was given 
his liberty.. Long accustomed to look upon 
labour as the one great evil of life, and long un¬ 
accustomed to beslow a thought on his own 
wants, which bad all been supplied for him, he 
believed himself to* be ill used and deceived 
• ^heu ho found that he was forced to work to 
live, and was at all events determined to work 
as little as possible. 

Naturally improvident and indolent, he sought 
a fresh scope for his hereditary cunning in 
sharp-witted schemes to meet his wants and 
gratify his appetites and vices. When, failing 
in this he was satisfied barely to exist, he 
gradually fell lower and lower m the scale of 
humanity; not, however, without crying out 
against the oppressors who would not feed 
him in idleness, and not without repeated at¬ 
tempts at rebcUioii, in the senseless hope tliat 
by murdering those oppressors and seizing their 
property he would at last attain the goal of 
afflnent'indolence. 

The population of Jamaica lus probably In¬ 
creased since the date of emancipation, while 
the annual produce is scarcely more than one- 
fourth of what it then was. 

One of tlie most marked characteristics of 
the negro—^his idleness apart—is the perverted 
ideas his mind holds of reJigiou; a very painful 
characteristic this is. When religion is an ab¬ 
stract question, and not a practical thing, with 
the best educated as with tne worst, it teaches 
nothing of charity, humility, patience, brotherly 
kindness, love. Under religion’s cloak, murder 
calls itself vengeance of the Lord; the negro 
says, “ I will repay for the Lord’s sakehe 
who does mo an injury, willingly or unwill-j 
ingly, is " my, enemy and tlie Lord’sthe i 

E rsecuted man is David, the aggressor is Saul. 

avid’s denunciations are quoted; faith in God’s 
vengeance and in His wrath and anger is strong 
and perverted; faith in loi^-suffermg, forbear¬ 
ance and forgiveness, has little or no existence 
in the negro’s mind. Cant reigns mighty and 
omefeuitient among them, and their most objcc- 
tion^le acts are aonosi invariably prefaced by a 
il^ble quotation or an appeal to the Lord. 

It is painful to view humanity under such 
an aspect, and eqpially painful to consider that 
it springs as much from the influences which 
have surrounded the negro, as fixm) his here¬ 
ditary instincts. Even those among the race 
who may he considered the respect^le excep¬ 
tions to the general state of degradation have not 
been able entirely to divest themselves of those 
instincts, as the following anecdotes,^ jotted 
down from a personal experience during five 
years’ residence in the tropics, will cxempBfy. 

The first man of colour who entered my ser¬ 
vice, Wes recommended, was William, as cook. i 


He was a smartly-dressed clean-looking man, 
with a manner at once intelligent and respectful. 
The result of bis advent being, for some days, a 
series of good dinners, I congratulated myself 
on my valimble acquisition. " We are very well 
satisfied with your cookery,” said I one day, in 
my innocence; whereat William grinned “ and 
writhed, and answered with that gentluiuniili^ 
and discretion which always characterised his 
speeches: " Take it very kind of missus to say 
so. When she do be pleased, I am proud. When 
she have any obsarwationa or c’reckshans (cor¬ 
rections) to make on de style of-de cookeiy, beg 
she do so, and 1 ’trive to o’rect what she "disap¬ 
prove.” What a happy footing between master 
and man, or mistress and man! Here was a 
paragon who would, «doubtless, prove one of 
those dear faithful old servants so often recorded, 
in the history of the man and brotlier, and 
who would dwell mth us all his days. 

But these days were already numbered. 
Shortly after my poor meed of praise had been 
offered, came William, sorrowful, embarrassed, 
but ever humble, discreet, and conscious of Ids 
own rectitude, to “ say a word to missus.” 

That w'ord was, to this effect: “Master 
and missus were good to him; he wanted 
nothin’, lie could pass his life happy and 
contented in deir sanice, his work was light, 
Ids victuals was abundant, but ah!—Kc-aptin” 
(captain) “of de steanmr” (not specified) 
“ him offer so much” (naming nearly double the 
wages of the place), “ and missus she give so 
much less. For himself what cared he ? But, 
alas! he had a wife and family to support. He 
would do notin’ underhand, he merely stated de 
fac’. Mustn’t a husband and fader work for de 
sake of him wife and children P” 

“Too true, 0 William! I admit it. I would 
have rawed your wages five pounds a year, but 
I cannot give you such high wages as the 
steamers give. Of course I will not stand in your 
liglit; only find another cook before you leave.” 

He di(I find another cook, who made the 
trMr^ mistake of cooking the whole day’s 
provisions for one vast substantial breakfast. 
Shortly afterwards a message was brought 
me that William had returned, and requested 
audience, o 

Beautifully he was dressed. Clean, meek, 
respectable as ever, be stood before me with 
downcast eyes, holding an open letter, 

“Mssus, I received a letter from my wife dis 
momin’. She tell me I done veiw wrong to 
leave so ^d a master and missus for de sake 
of gain. Beg missus read what she say.” 

I opened and read the letter. Here is an 
extract of its contents: 

“ Whatfc William, do you think to earn the 
blesing of the Lord by in^titode, by running 
after gaim and forsaking tne master and misus 
as have &,ys been kina to youP Trust in 
your Hcginly Father to fead you and your 
children, return to the place yoifi^ve left, ’trive 
by good conduo to repare the and umhly 
pardon of a just% fended' misus, but ask 
pardon yet more of a f^ed Father.” 
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“ And indeed, ma’am,” said William, " I does 
feel very bjui in my consoimice, aild I believes 
my wife says right. If inissns will please take 
me back again, I’ll do my best.” 

Somehow the negotiation ended in Lis re- 
svuning his post, with the little increase I had 
spoken of, and again life flowed on smoothly. 

But there came a second episode in the so¬ 
journ of William. It was neocsaary to adjourn 
from town to country. On arming there, 
the quality of the cookery was entirely changed. 
From being eiceUmt, it became execrwle. 
Itomarks, suggestions, were alike unavailing. 
The artistic spirit seemed to have departed witJi 
the change of abode, and finally I gave William 
warning: whereat he was surprised, wounded, 
and scandalised. 

What was the mystery ? 

A friend of William’s had been living in the 
house, and had done all tffe cookery which 
William was quite incapable of domg liimself; 
the friend had been comfortably boarded in the 
kitchen, as remimeration; but when wc all 
migrated, the friend could not be conveyed with 
the rest of the establishment, unless some one 
)aid his travelling expenses, yr without inquiry 
reiug made. I leave it to my readers to deter- 
Tuhre whether the anecdote about “ de Kc-aptin of 
de .stcamar,” and the religious wife, was tnTe, 
merely adding (without comment) that it came 
to my knowledge that this pious father of a 
family had no child. 

Atiothor faithful old servant, and who lived 
with us upwards of four year.s, was .Tohn. He 
was honest and industrious, spent most of his 
Wiiges in the schooling of his youngest child, 
and told me that he regarded master as his fader, 
ajid missus as his moder. He had the occasional 
weakness of “ getting sick,” which meant being 
extremely unwell in consequence of a few days’ 
indulgence in strong liquors; but we found it 
best to wink at this. While John was with us 
a certain Francis was hired in the house as cook, 
between whom and John a deadly enmity sprung 
up. One night Francis sallied forth mto>the 
streets, armed with a bludgeon, and thirsting for 
revenge. He knew that John would pass oy a 
certain road; it was dark and moonless; Francis 
lay in ambush, and when Jolin was dose upon 
him, raised his club, and knocked down John. 
Francis was a taller man, John was older and 
smaller, but vigorous and determined; he was 
up in a minute, and, pursuing Ms assailant, who 
fled in an ignominious manner, pulled him down, 
and seized one of Ms fingers between Ms teeth, 
holding on like a bulldog until it was bitten 
through., It subsequentiy had to be amputated. 
After drMch he (Jonn) was heard to ejaculate 
piously, “ I tank de Lord who gi^ie me de 
victory over my enemy!” 

After the butchery at Morant Bay-is it not 
recorded that the assassins met together in 
a Baptist chsqpel and sang songs (ft piMse for 
their victory 

John punijM his children in the following 
manner*; A man (rf few words, he' wasted none 
on the offender, but arming himself with a 


long thick leather strap, he applied it vigor- | 
ously to Ms back or 4m—-for I saw Min thus i 

f UEish Ms .daughter,#, child of nine years old, . 

t is said that his wife underwent the same 
wholesome discipline when Jolm deemed it need* 
fol. Spite of this, Mrs. John stood up Mr her 
lord and master with a wife’s devotion; for, . 
on the occasion of John’s dismissal from our ' 
service, Ms fellow-servants expressing certain 
sentiments of a not complimentary nature to his 
character, Mrs. John rushed furiously to the 
garden, and tore up the shrubs wMch John had 
planted, by the roots, in order “ dat Mm enemies 
should not reap de benefit of him industry.” 

Never deeming these little ebullitions incon¬ 
sistent with the practice of religion, Mrs. John 
might be seen every.Sunday a regular attend¬ 
ant at the usual service, and at the commimiou 
also ; she knelt meakly on the floor, her eves up¬ 
turned, her hands clasped, the personification 
of our converted sister, as the little tracts say. 
She was an attentive listener, too, for on Mon¬ 
days (when she came for the washing) she 
would repeat as much of " minster’s sarraon ” 
as lier hearers had patience to listen to. 

One dav, a tMmble was brought me by Mrs. 
John’s little girl. “ Mother bid me say she found 
dat timble in your pocket, missus, when she 
wash your dress; and me was to tell you she 
poor, but proud.” 

Joe, the sou of John, a clever little fellow and 
valuable as a servant (if he could have been in¬ 
duced te regard honesty as the best policy, which 
he couldn’t), was put in prison one day by Ms 
master, for purloining. An eye-witness de¬ 
scribes the following tableau vivant on the occa- 
sibn: Tlie victim sat on the floor, with conscious 
innocence written on Ms facg; his mother read 
the Psalms aloud. A friend of Mrs. John’s, 
much noted for the respectability of her char* 
racter and the amiabihty of her disposition, 
paced to and fro, muttering imprecations against 
“ dem stinken wMte people,” as a sort of obli¬ 
gato accompaniment to tne Song of David. 

My Engbsh servant, on our paying a visit to 
a certain house, where she dined with the 
coloured folk, said, “Oh, ma’am, the niggers 
stand round the table, and are thrown bits like 
dogs.” And so I found it afterwards, in my 
own kitchen. If yon engage a certaiiunnmber 
of servants, be sure they are nearly doubled. A» 
groom keeps Ms assistant-—some wretch t. yp.ii te 
to work hard, or who i% trylfeg how long he 
can subsist without wages, on the scraps thait 
fidJ to hijn; the cook ditto; the odd-job man 
ditto; besides these, are friends who “ have de 
custom of de house,” and come in for scraps 
too, nowisj abashed. On toe entrance of the 
mistress, an introduction takes place, and the 
friend makes a personal remaark (Ut the lady, 
usually complimentary: "Dis is Miss MarV 
Anne, ma’am; Miss Mary Anne, cUs my missus.^* 

“ And a nice buckra lady, too,” says Miss Mary 
Anne, quietly eating my substance, ■ 

Pnflee among toe ne’er-do-wells came Mr. 
Joseph: a man young, strong, intelligent, and i 
highly educated tor his dass. j^ong his various | 
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^complishments, he succeeded admirably as cook, 
iu which profession he might have earned high 
, wages, either in a family qs on board ship; but 
for his idleness. He entered my service, bcg^ 
well, got tired of work, prefeircd lounging in 
the streets, and, after coming home more tpn 
once at three in the afternoon to cook the four 
o’clock dinner, 1 dismissed him. He ^en hung 
about idle unth his money was spent, again went 
into service, was turned out in a short time, 
lounged in tlie kitchen sub rosa—for I ordered 
him off when 1 saw him—then came, penitent, 
to beg that I would give him a trial during the 
(.^absence of another cook who had gone some 
cUstauce to get married. I told him he should 
receive certmn wages—^not higher than the ordi- 

S rate—I keeping in hand the residue (of the 
est given by private families), which he 
should have at the end of three months, if he, 
iu the mean while, conducted himself well. But 
he was quite incorrigible. The old habi). was 
too strong. He was again dismissed, and the 
money forfeited. He engaged himself as a ship- 
cook, and, with a few pounds in hand, soon left his 
employment, lounged on shore while his money 
lasted, sponged in kitchens when it was gone, 
and, when Ids clothes were too ragged even for 
that pursuit, went.m for a little work again. 

A certain mason, an excellent workman, who 
bore a good character, “ knocked off” work, in 
order to celebrate the arrival of his family with 
several days’ total idleness. When bis money 
was expended, he came to his employer to 
borrow five dollars. The latter advised him to 
earn them in the regular way, which he could 
speedily do; but the mason indignanlly declined, 
and worked no more for that enemy of the Lord. 

1 might enumerate many such instances. 
You cry out against the impertinence of your 
London cabmen; and you cry out against the 
oppressed state of the negro in Jamaica. Wliat 
would you say if, on paying a visit to a friend 
in London, or any other town, your cabman 
(at the expiration of ten minutes) came' and 
yelled at you under the windows, whip in 
hand, and lookmg as if he meant mischief, 
“ Come now, sir! Can’t wait all day! Come 
along, sir! Arc you ever coming ? I imi’t 
wait!” louder and with a yell. “ I^ay me my 
money ap,d let I go! I say! &c. &c.,” with a 
Ijattering of the handle of his whip against the 
haiU^r. But this I have witnessed and heard 
on tie part of a iicgro„cabman in Ihe town of 
Kingston. At least, if they are oppressed, (?) 
they are not cowed. 

And now for one episode in the life of a nurse. 
Anne came to me in that capacity, well recom¬ 
mended. Sire was black-skkmcd; "but oh, “ her 
hept white and pure as de white lady’s!” By 
this time 1 was rather hardening and gradually 
becoming sceptical over floweiy phrases. Anne’s 
sweetness and angelic smiles at the baby made 
me suspicious. 1 soon received a letter from a 
lady to mform me that while driving out she 
met the child in his perambulator stationfid iu 
the Hiid.dle of tlie road, and no nurse with him. 
That presently Anne appeared, dragged the 


perambulator to the side of the road, upsetting 
I it in her haste, and terriJFying the ehud, who 
foi-tunately epaped uninjurea. Of course I 
taxed her with this. She waxed indignant, 
fervid, holy, in her denies: but i^nally made 
out a story about a sick friend. So 1 contented 
myself with sending a guard to guard th6 nurse 
when she went out to guard the child, and took 
my time to seek another nurse. Meanwhile, 
pmc lady friends came to stay with me, and 
infoimed me that this woman begged of them 
clothes and money, saying she had not got the 
former, nor enough wages to pay for any. Her 
trunk was so large that hue man could not lift 
it; her wages were Mgli, and “everything 
found!” So I sternly bade her go, giving the 
money due to her into her hands. A scene en- 
sued, of entreaty, confession, appeal. She was 
a woman who had been half ruined before she 
came to me; I had saved her from starvation; 
she v^oUld be homeless and friendless without me. 
Oh! if I had a Christian’s heart, try her once, oiilv 
once, and never should I have to repent it! T 
was moved, and I did try her. Soon after¬ 
wards, she left my cbM in the road two hours 
and a half while she amused herself among her 
friends. 1 then positively dismissed her. She 
went quietly, and her huge case full of dresses 
(I saw they were dresses, and costly too, for 1 
had surpnsed lier while fondling her treasures 
one day) followed her. It then came to my 
knowledge that, from the date of her first warn¬ 
ing, .she had taken a lodging, and furnished it, 
and that, immediately on quitting my sorricc, 
slie set up comfortably as a laundress. 

1 had a poor old woman pensioner, who came 
daily for tne leavings of breakfast and dinner. 
For years her husband liad been bedridden; for 
years she, wretched soul, had lived in a state of 
semi-starvation, and miserable sickness. Having 
at that time a cook, whom I supposed to be 
a kind-hearted, conscientious man, I told him 
her case, and that I trusted in him to save 
her a little food daily. “Dat I will, missus,” 
was sthe ready answer; “ you do well to be 
kind to de poor. The Lord will reward you 
and your children.” This had a touching sound, 
but the result of this trust of mine was that, on 
her approach, she was assailed by brutal lan¬ 
guage, ana refused a morsel: while the food 
that she ought to have had was mven to a fat 
flaunting woman too idle to wore, who daily 
came to receive it. 

I Among these worthy servants, there was one 
whose quiet revenge for a rebuke was always 
Ito fling wine-glasses on the floor and smash 
them. Our stock of glass imported from home 
thus dwindled rabidly away. Did he, I wonder, 
“ thank the Lord,” who enabled him to revenge 
himself? 

These fow specimens of character, taken from 
the most^’honest, respectable, and civilised 
amongst ^he^'class (and who, unlike the lower 
grades, do not steal, murder, drli^ibitually com¬ 
mit aets of savage brutality), are n pretty fair 
evidence of the nature, or second nature, or 
both combined, of the libarated negro in our 
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colonies at the present day. Let ns remember 
that the white man is far more responsible for 
his actions tbm the black man; but let us also 
remember that his position is a trying one, in 
having to hold his own, iar away, against an 
ovenwielming force of numbers. 


A NEW HUMANE SOCIETY. 

To preserve human life; to put an end to 
tortures and cruelties now systematically in¬ 
flicted on our poor countrymen and country¬ 
women at home, and many of which are as 
horrid and revolting, as any of the barbaric 
rites we read of as practised among savages; 
to substitute trained skill for brutal ignorance, 
and conscientious carefulness for wicked and ip- 
human neglect; to make wanton and aggravated 
homicide less common, and at least to ensure 
such tending and remedies for our sick and 
! suffering poor, as humane men provide for their 
sick and suffering brutes; to free the national 
character from a deep stain, and to relievo the 
national conscience of the burden of a crying 
sin; such are the objects bf the new Humane 
Society. In other words, its promoters pro- 
! pose to take the occupants of workhouse iftflr- 
maries out of the hands of men who are proved 
to have shamelessly abused their trust, aud to 
place them iu state hospitals appointed and con¬ 
trolled as the establishments supported by pri¬ 
vate charity are known to be. Our workhouses 
I are already hospitals, in the sense of being filled 
with sick, infirai, aud decrepid people, who 
need careful nursing and professional care; aud 
the reform aimed at, is, to supply these with the 
necessaries for the lack of which they languish 
and die;—how painfully, an occasional newspaper 
report tells us; how constantly, is only known 
to themselves and God. 

The Association for the Improvement of the 
Infirmaries of the London Workhouses, owes 
its origin t o the revelations of the Lancej^com- 
liiLssionerSy numbers many influential thinkers 
in its ranks, and is pledged to dirffet its action 
to the consolidation of the invalid departments 
of the metropolitan workhouses; to tbc bringing 
about of a hospital organisation un^r a centriu 
management, and to the levying of a general 
metropolitan rate for the support of the sick 
poor. Taking our facts from an interesting 
pamphlet by Mn.EasESX Haht, let us first quote 
the statistics of a few London workhouses, and 
then examine into their disorganisation and 
mismanagement. In many instances we are 
able to confirm Mr. Hart’s statements from our 
own personal observations; in some we can sup¬ 
plement them by facts acquired duriSg investi- 
gationa commenced and carried om indepen- 
dcntly; and the reader may accept m as trust¬ 
worthy and temperate records ofr evils which 
are flourishing ^jn rank luxuriance at*otir very 
doors. ^ ^ 

Eirst of the workhouse buildings. That of 
Clerkenwell is a wretched tumble-down place, 
which Was certified by the Poor Law Board to 


told five hundred inmates. The metropolitan in¬ 
spector has frequein|ly urged upon the guardians. 
the necessity of removing their paupers to a 
healthier and more commodious site; and has 
for years past condemned the confined yards 
and crowded wards of the present building as 
unsuited to their purpose. These parochial 
dignitarifes have not yet, howevei;, tliought it 
necessary to mqke a change, and we learn 
that out of the five hundred and sixty people im¬ 
properly crammed into their workhouse two 
hundred and fifty are sick, and two hundred and 
eighty infirm, the latter number including^* 
eighty who arc insane. Kememhering that 
twehe hundred feet of cubic space for each 
patient is the allowance recently prescribed as 
necessary for military hospitals by the Barrack 
and Hospital Commission, the condition of 
these five hundred and thirty sick and infirm 
people may be estimated by the fact that the 
cubic space for each is but four hundred, and, 
twenty-ninefeet. Add to tliis, that the cramped 
staircases of this house are so intercepted and 
blocked up with inconvenient landing-places, as 
to be useless as mediums of ventilation; tliat 
the windows arc insufiBcient in number; and | 
that one of the narrow prison-like yards wliich ; 
form the only exercise-grounds for convalescents, 
contains the dead-house, and a commonly 
neglected dust-hin in close proximity; and the 
shocking unfitness of Clerkenwell workhouse 
for a pmilic hospital will he understood. 

At St. Martiu’s-in-thc-Fields, the ground 
within tlie building is so much higher than 
that outside that those standing in its yards j 
are on a level with the first-fioor windows j 
in Hemming’s-row. Tliis is due to the yards i 
being composed of a disused burial-ground, j 
Abutting on them, aud so much beneath their 
level as to be practically underground, arc i 
the cellars chosen by the guardians as surgical i 
wards. They arc all less than nine feet high, ' 
and the average number of cubic feet per bed j 
is_/y*tr hundred and imenly-eight feet. The work- ! 
house of the Strand Union is even less fitted for 
infirmary purposes tbau those already quoted. 

It is surrounded by noisy workshops and mews, 
and, as if this were not enough, the guardians 
have, with that keen eye to the main cagnoe, and 
that noble disregard of the feelings of iner« 
paupers, which are the distinguishing chapalwr- 
istics of parochial boarejs, esltoblishetH ewpet- 
beatmg business xinder the windows of the sick 
wards. The unhappy patients are, of course, 
stunned with the noise and poisoned with the 
dust, but carpet beating is remunerative, and, 
despite the remonstrances publicly made, the n 
guardioas'are too much men of business to 
forego it out of any weak-minded and sentimental | 

comSderation for the helpless creatures com- i 
mitted to their care. It should be added, that 
seven-eighths of the sleeping accommodation 
here is occupied by the sick. The workhouse 
infirmary of St. George the Martyr is perilously 
unwholesome from its situation, surromided 
as it is by bone-boUing, grease, and catgut- 
makiug establishments; while that of Greenwich 
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is below low-water mark, and with an aTreti^B 
. space per bed of fmr hu^ed and Ji/tjf feet. 
Many of the wards are loarand hot, some haye 
no water-seryioei none are suited to their pur¬ 
pose. Entidter, we are assured by Mr. Hart that 
besides the wenkhouses already named, those of 
^lington, St. Giles, and West Smithfield, have 
irredeetnable defects, which render them unfit for 
ho8|dtal puiposes; while those of St. Janus’s, 
Westminster, Chdsea, St. Luke’s, Lambeth, 
Lewisham, Camberwell, Bermondsey, Holborn, 
and London East, may be made suitable for 
•.^i^onic cases only, if ceiiaiu important altera- 
nOns be carried out. It is noteworthy, more¬ 
over, that even w'here new workhouses arc 
bein" built, a wretchedly ipsufficient amormt of 
space is allotted to each sick bed. At St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, for example, where a 
really magnificent pile of buildings has been 
erected, onlyJtve hundred cubic fed are allowed: a 
little more than a third of the number declared 
by competent authorities to be e.s8cntial. 

Passing from the workhouse to their dis¬ 
cipline and internal arrangements, the results 
are even more painfully unsatisfactory. Let 
ns eompare the medical attendance at the 
hospitals supported by private charity, with 
that of the parochial infirmaries representing 
the hospitals of the state. For the three hundred 
and fifty patients at St. George’s Hospital there 
arc four surgeons and four physicians, who each 
! pay an average of three visits a week, besides 
■ two resident apothecaries, three resident house- 
surgeons, and a dresser for each surgeon; St. 
i Mary’s Hospital, with one hundred and fifty 
patients, has three physicians in ordinary, three 
surgeons, four readeut medical oflioers, and 
three dressers. At the Strand Union, on the 
other hand, with a floating population of nearly 
two hundred persons acutely sick, and four hun¬ 
dred who are chronically infirm, there is no resi¬ 
dent medical officer. The one gentleman engaged 
to visit and prescribe for as many invalids as St. 
George’s and St. Maiy’s Hospitals hold together, 
receives the mimificent salary of one hundred and 
five pounds a year, out of which he is expected 
to find most of the drugs requu'ed. At Green¬ 
wich, w'hcre out of a thousand inmates nine 
hundf ed^re more or less disabled, and where an 
^er^e of four hundred are constantly under 
; care, the only doctor is non-resident, 

i hasfiS^i^penser io ass^t him, and is wretchedly 
I underpmd. At Shoreditch, where out of a 
population of aeven hundred, two hundred and 
twenty are sick, one hundred and forty insane, 
epileptic, and imbecile, besides the usual pro- 
, portion of infirm, tffiere is neither dispenser 
nor as^tant; and tha non-resideiA medical 
officer is supposed to see to the needs of those 
in his chitrge, in a hurried momiog visit of a 
couple of houiB. These facts and figures are 
unanswerable. We need draw no comparison 
between tiie relative acuteness of the disorders 
under which the . patients in the two kinds of 
homtals suffer. It is sufficient to know that 
under existing oiroumstaBces it is as impossiWe 
tibat the mdk paupers of our workhouses ^mn 


be otherwise than neglected, as it is that the 
occupants of our regular hospital beds can be 
otherwise than well cared for. In not moi'e 
than a fourth of the workhouses in the metro¬ 
politan district is there a resident medical 
officer, and in every case the doctor’s interest is 
made to be in direct opposition to that of his pa¬ 
tient. The rule in the majoritj of cases is that he 
shall find medicine out of his inadeq uate stipend, 
and even where drags are provided he has to 
act as his own dispenser. Thus be saves 
money by witliholding remedies, and labour by 
avoiding change of prescription. A,ddito the 
temptation implied, that he is alw'ays poorly 
paid, and that the workhouse is often looked 
upon as a mere insignificant supplement to his 
private practice; and, that om sick paupers do 
not die oS even more rapidly and nunecessiirily 
than they do, becomes a mere testimony to their 
tenacity of life. ‘ . 

The nurses employed in workhouse inSrmaries 
are generally paupers, to whom a full meat diet, 
with, jierhaps, an allowance of beer and gin, is 
made tbe substitute for salary, and wlio mis¬ 
manage their duties and neglect their patients 
ill a way incrediblelo those unacquainted with 
the bitter cruelties of workhouse rule. Mr. 
Haft, who is corroborated by Doctor Austie, of 
the Westminster Hospital, who accompanied 
him on his inspection, draws tliis picture of the 
state of aflairs in the externally palatial establish¬ 
ment of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch: 

“To make matters as bad as possible, the 
nurses, with one exception, are pauper nurses, 
having improved rations and different tlress, 
but no pecuniary encouragements. They arc 
mostly a very interior set of women; and the 
males, who are ‘ nursed’ by male paupers, are 
yet worse off. Tlie nursing organisational this 
establishment is as bad as can be. The male 
nurses especially struck us as a peculiarly rough, 
ignorant, and uncouth set. There are no night- 
nurses. Desirous to ascertain what was the 
condijion of the patients under such an ad¬ 
ministration, we became a little ciuious as to 
details. . . .• The outer surface of the beds is 
clean, and the linen generally, through the 
abie-bodie4 wards, tolerably so; but as to the 
lying-in w*ds, they were frequently filthy with 
crusted blood and discliarges, and in the sick 
wards also they were far from being weU kept. 

“The next part of inquiry was as to tlie 
regularity of the administration of food and 
medicines. Medicines are administered in this 
house with shameful irregularity. The result 
of our inquiries showed that of lune consecutive 
patients, only foiyr were receiving^eir medidnes 
regularly. A poor fellow lying very dangerously 
ill with g&grene of the leg had hml no medicine 
for three &ys, because, as the male ‘imrse’ 
said., his atoulh had been sore. The doctor had 
not been ma«ie acquainted either widi the fact 
that the fiian’s mouth was 8ore,mr that lie had 
not had the medicines ordereffSfor him. A 
femafe, also very ill, had not had her medicine 
for two days, becausp tim very infirm old lady 
in the next bed, who*, it seemed, was appointed 
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whose adverse minate had, ia Rewards of Iheir 
respected chairmaa, ”»et papers'a* writm’ 
of us down.” I cw see that, orator.now, with 
acts of parliraneat, oMdal reports, blue-books, 
and pariw (k^uments, at his elbow, rising to ask, 
with aifeoted moderation, if the Poor-Law Board 
claimed to teach the guardians how they were 
to spend the .parishioners’ money ? I can see 
hiinj too, blandly attempting to convict the 
of self-contradiction, of vexatious inter¬ 
ference, of unfaimes-s and hostility; and I can 
see his colleagues at the board solemnly wngging 
'ih®ir vacuous faces, and ticking off what they 
considered his oratorical points, like a batch of 
very unintellectual supernumeraries rehearsing 
the trial scene in the Merchant of Venice. This 
conduct was prompted, be it remembered, by the 
indignation of guardians at being called upon to 


make suitable provision for paupers, and it is a 
fair sample of the spirit in which every sugges¬ 
tion for parochial reform is received. Tlie 
central management aimed at by the Association 
for the Improvement of the Infirmaries of Lon¬ 
don Worliouaes would remedy all this, and 
place every detail of nursing, of classification, 
and of medfeal attendance for the sick, in inde¬ 
pendent hands. It is well to remember that 
while Mr.s. Betsey Prig has been largely super¬ 
seded in our hospitals by properly trained nurses, 
she flourishes in a highly ^gravated form in the 
metropolitan workhouses it is sought to amend. 
Keduced in circumstances and soured in .spirit, 
deprived of liberty and perquisites, remu¬ 
nerated by beer and gin, this model nurse be¬ 
comes a demon of torture to the hapless wretches 
under her. Scalding sick paupers to deatli in 
boiling water; persistently aggravating sick 
paupers’ sores until they become mortal, and the 


when stimulants are death; killing sick paupers 
by withholding and getting drunk on their 
medical comforts, and by turning them out of 
the sick wards at night,—are among the gentle 
peculiarities of which this representative lady 
has been constantly convicted during the last 
few years. 

Of the male Prig.s, the broken-down cobblers 
or chapman, who are selected by guardians to 
m^se sic^ male paupers, I will only say that 
thejii 5 re^ou^, brutal, and ignorant; that they 
emulatesister iq, cruelty and neglect; 
and that one of them recently justified himself 
to me for allowing a poor wretch who had 
tumbled out of bed m a fit to die on the floor 
without assistance. “He were dead enough, 

, he were,” remarked this warm-hearted func- 
tionaiw, “and wot were the use H’ rousin’ 
Mr. Blunt, or anybody ? The^ couldn’t bring a 
dead man to life agin, not they indeed; and 
why should they be iSsturbed ? iJo, fiO; I knows 
my doo^ better. ’Ow did I know he wos 
dead? Wy I shook Idm, and he never an¬ 
swered. that’s how. Wos the bo% cold Ti%n I 
see itf Yes, it were; Icadmse. his feet wos quite 
; All this with a .senile assumptiop of 
wisdom, jadgmemt, and tact, which was inex¬ 


pressibly grim. During the same visit, wa 
looked m nap-hajsard at one of the wards we 
passed. It was devoted to the chronically in¬ 
firm. TtTiat is tlie screen round that bed for— 
anybody dead? “Oh no, not deed, sir; but one 
of the old men is rather seriously ul, and I 
thought it would be more comfortable, both for 
Mm and for the others, to have him screened 
off. We’re always anxious to do everything in 
our power, you see, and-—-” But Ve were 
at the screen before the sentence was concluded, 
and there we found the seriously iU patient 
seriously ill no longer; and that his spirit, un¬ 
watched, unministered, had passed silently away 
from boards, and screens, and wards, leaving 
the poor neglected body to be moved w'hen it 
should please some one in authority to discover 
it was dead. 

It is to uproot anS extirpate the horrible in¬ 
difference proved by such instances as these, 
that the movement commented on has been 
inaugurated. Professedly confined to amelio¬ 
rating the condition of the sick poor, it is fair 
to hope that its action wiU indirectly benefit 
the poor generally. , If it be decided that work¬ 
house inranaries are to be supported by a 
general rate, the. logical deduction woidd seem 
to be that the remaming portions of those esta- 
hlishracnts may be similarly provided for. Of 
course wc shall have a parrot cry against cen¬ 
tralisation, and be solemnly warned of the 
daiger of tampering with local self-government. 
It will be strange, however, if the solid benefits 
of the latter cannot be secured without retain¬ 
ing evils which are inconceivably wicked and 
unjust; ami if by some fusion of the elements 
of responsibility and representation we do not 
secure justice both for ratepayers and the poor. 
It needs a stout heart and a good cause to 
attack cupidity and obstinacy in their strong¬ 
holds ; but the new association possesses both, 
and may hope for the support of all who believe 
the alleviation of helpless suffering to be a re¬ 
sponsibility which a Christian society should 


WITH THE SPIRITS. 


cheerfully aeqept. 


AT H(^ME ^ 


I HAVE so good an opinion of human nature, 
that if a person were solemnly to tell me, in 
language interlarded with pious phrases, that 
he Imd once died and been brought to life 
again, I should be disposed to believe rather 


that he was a deluded person who deceived 
himself, than that he was a canting Uar, at¬ 
tempting to deceive me. It is easy to believe 
that a desgerate man, whose life is at stake, or 
who is in some other great emergency, will 
call God to witness that wMch is not true; but 


daily bread, and strive after notoristy, by pro- 
fessions which he knows to be false, wicked, 
and audaciously blasphemous. With this dis¬ 
position to regard the apostles of startling and 
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incredible doctrine rather as fools than rogues,; 
I have always listened to the pomulration of 
startling and incredible doctrine with more 
than usual impartiality. I have always gd^en 
them a feir hearing; I have never met them 
with .scoffing or vUmtiye exposition, and I have 
endeavoured to submit myself to the influences 
which they profess to act under. I have taken 
certain means, of my own to test the genuine¬ 
ness of ttose influences, but I have never 
v^ully resisted, anything that seemed likely to 
carry conviction to my mind. I feel satisfied, 
therefore, that the conclusions at which I have 
arrived have not been inspired by bitterness, 
nor prompted by prejudice. I have given 
mediums and manifestations a fair hearing, from 
the electro-biological period of twenty years 
ago, down to Mr. Home’s last lecture at 
Willis’s Rooms, and I puiyose, in this paper, 
to glance at my experiences, and record 
my impressions. 

My earliest recollection of “ manifestations ” 
carries me back twenty years to a certain 
thatch-covered hut, which stood then — and 
stands now—on the brow of a Scotch moun¬ 
tain. In that hut lived ‘a shoemaker. Like 
most Scotchmen of his class, he had that dan¬ 
gerous thing, a little learning. He had picked 
up a volume of Combe’s works, and he took 
a fancy to phrenology. He had a joumeymaii, j 
who read the boox when his uuustor was 
done with it, and he also took a fancy to 
phrenology. In course of time both master 
and man became phrenology mad. They sal 
together on their stools with a plircnological 
bust before them, and talked about bumps while 
they hammered the leatlier upon their lapstones. 
But while they progressed in abstract science, 
they lost way in the practical art of manufac¬ 
turing shoes. This was the natural conse¬ 
quence of paying a larger share of their devo¬ 
tions to Mr. Combe than to St. Crispin. They 
devoted more attention to the formation of the 
head than to the anatomy of the feet, and when 
this bore its inevitable bitter fruit, loss W busi¬ 
ness, the shoemaker and his jo»mc.yman went 
so far beyond their lasts as to become lecturers 
and demonstrators in electro-biology. I believe 
this is the history of most of thdf professors of 
the mystic arts. A little—a very little—^learn¬ 
ing, a soul above business, a vaulting ambition, 
an inordinate vanity, some degree of belief at 
first, but eventually the necessity to become 
charlatans and quacks to sustain their original 
pretensions. 

The shoemaker and his journeyman adopted 
the practice of elcctro-biolq^ from what they 
had read in the newspapers. ^Living on a barren 
hill-side, far away from towns, they had never 
seen anything of the kind iu practice. But 
thw were apt scholars. # 

I well remember their first ^ance. It was 
given at the manse, the house m Ae m i nister. 
Tlic minbter liimself was much interested iu the 
experiments, and as tliere was no pretence of 
anything beyondphysical and psychologicalmani- 
festations—the spiritual pretrace was yet to| 


come—^will^ly allowed the shoemaker and his 
man to exhibit m his dining-roomi This is what 
the shoemaker diefc He placed his man in a " 
chair, stared into his eyes, made passes at'Mm, 
and so put him, into what was called a mesmerie 
trance, "^en he was in this state, the master 
tormhed his bumps to produce manifestations in 
accordance with the faculty which they were 
supposed to cover. Thus, when he rubbed the 
bump of benevolence, the journeyman gave away 
everything he had in his pockets, and I remem¬ 
ber that all his personal bdongmgs consisted of 
three-halfpence, a clasp-knife, a short pipe, a 
flint and steel, and a small-tooth comb. Whe5“ 
the master touched the bump of acquisitiveness, 
the man laid hands upon and pocketed every¬ 
thing witliin his reach. When time and tune 
were touched, the man danced and sang. But 
the great sensation was at the close of the 
sdance, wlien on bis bump of amativeness being 
manipulated, the journeyman started from hm 
seat, and proceeded in a frantic manner to hug 
and kiss the servant girls who formed part of 
his audience. I think it was in consequence of 
this manifestation being a little too fte-lke and 
real, that experiments in electro-biology were 
not repeated at the manse. 

Many persons believed in the truth of these 
phenomena, partly because they thought them 
probable, and partly becau.se they had faith in 
the honesty of the shoemaker. I'hey were not 
wrong in their opinion of the shoemaker; but 
the wliolc thing was an imposture nevertheless. 
The shoemaker was the dupe of his man. 

I am strongly disposed to believe, nay, I am 
sun , that this is frequently the case among the 
spiritualists ; and that where there are two or 
three tricksters, there are half a dozen credulous 
persons, who believe in the imposture which 
t hey imwittingly help to practise upon others. 

But electro-biolof^ was too tame a trick to 
hold the attention of the public for any length 
of time, and it became necessary to excite the 
interest of the credulous by more daring feats, 
just as the acrobat ui the ring finds it necessary, 
when the performance begins to flag, to increase 
the number of hoops through which he jumps, 
or to double his sommersaults and the risk of 
breaking his neck. Electro-biology was mun¬ 
dane, and just within the bounds of jdiysic.'il pro¬ 
bability. It now became “an object’’ to 
duce a supra-mundane element, asJteHiulf it, 
and to present phenomena whicB^qufd accord 




defy phvsical inquiry. Wliqn first introduced, 
spiiitnalism presented itself in a very nuld and 
modest form. It assumed to be little more than 
a developmeut of animal maraetism. The pro- * 
fessors began by making tables turn; and when 
this became monotonous, they made them rap. 
Q'he next thing was to declare that the raps 
were produced by spirits of the departed wish¬ 
ing to cominunicate with their friends on earth. 
Wpen this in its turn was getting stale, Mr. 
Daniel Home introduced -the spirit hand, spirit' 
writing, and the" great sensation feat of floating 
in the air. When inquiry came to close quar- 
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ters with these manifestations, Mr. Hometnoved faith in spiritnalisin had been growing languid, 
On, leaving the stage clear for the next novelty, and the practice was foiling into disuse. But 
• which was the rope-tying ®of the Uav'enports. the moment the feme of the Davenports reached 
Meantime, the new dootme had taken strong this country, the “circles” were stirred to new 
hold of many persons in this country, and, life, and the pretensions of the new apostles 
strode to say, the believers were chiefly persons were admitted before they gave any proof of 
moving ia tite upper circles of society, some of their powers. They were received by the 
them ma tingnis npd for their high intellectvial “ circles” with open arms, and their wohdorful 
attaixuaents.' Half a dozen years ago, spirit, in- performances were hailed as a most triumphant 
qairy was pursued with almost devotional atte.station of the truths of spiritualism. The 
earnestness in West-end drawing-rooms, at the triumph of the faithful, however, was of short 
receptions of celebrated literary diaraclers, and duration. The practices of the Davenports 
at private mithiight meetings at clubs. I am were exposed again and again, and exposed 
Sielling a plain unvarnished truth, when 1 state more thoroughly tluiii tliose of any of their 
that 1 have seen a circle of literary men and predecessors. When Mr. Addison, who was 
journalists, instructors of the people, sittuig said by the spiiitualists to be a medium in .spite 
round a table, for Lours, Waiting for rap-mes- of liiinself, offered Mr. Home fifty jiounds if he 
sages from their dead relatives. One conversed could float in the air in his pi '‘.scnrc, Mr. 
with the spirit of Ins father, and the spirit of lus Home escaped froiv the dilemma by deei/uing 
father tola him to hum what he had in bis the challenge; but the Davetiporisj toe (mli- 
pocket. Wliat he had in Ms pocket was a piece dent of their .skill, submitted to a test and ir.'re 
wMch he had written (to order) for one of the found out. The complete exposure of tlos 
theatres. Acting on the advice of his fother’s last form of spirituaUsm has worked a great 
spirit, he withdrew tlie piece, and solemnly change in the tactics of the a])ost]cs. Finding 
counselled all his fellow-authors not to venture on it no longer possible to cope with the band of 
the same .subject. One of his fellow-author,s, detectors, wlio liave made it their mission to 
however, had a commimicatiou ft'oui a spirit meet and cxjtose them on all occasion.s, they 
telling him tiiat he might use the subject; ami have drojiped miracle working, and now continc 
he did use it! TJio lirst mentioned author i.s themselves to jtreacliing spiritualism as a new 
now dead, and I am not alone in the belief tiiat I’uitli, 

the excitement of spirit rapping sdaiiccs aggra- It may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless 
vated his disease and accelerated his death, a fact, that Mr. D. Home is now representing 
One of this circle of rappers (an instructor of himself as the ajiostle of a divine mission 
the people) was troubled by an evil spirit, who founded on tablr.-tumiiig and sj)U'it-rap]>'ng. 
di.itinguished himself by using ob.sccnc language. He declares that lie receiv^ed his commission, us 
Whenever this spirit began to rap out bad St. Paul received his, in a voice from Heaven, 
words, the instructor of the people endeavoured saying; ^ 

to lay him by holding up a Utile gold cross “Daniel, fear not, my child, God is with 
wMch he earned at Ms watch-guard. you; be truthful,_ and God shall be with you 

Mr. Home did not depart from England until always, cure the sick,” &c, 
he had appointed a band of apost]c.s to preach On Thursday, the fifteenth of Februaiy, T 
the gospel which he came to found and proclaim, attonded Willis’s Booms to hear tlic apostle 
I trust I am not uncharitabie in .susjiecting preach; but before I could bring myself under the 
that, in Ms selection of jiersous, be aimed at influence of the new gospel, I vnis called upon to 
a sort of parody of the original constitution of pay t^i shillings and si.vpencc. “ Are there no 
the Chri.stian Mission. His chosen disciples nve-sMUing scats t” I asked. The answer was 
were humble folks, flower-makers, and menders “ No; they are all gone; only a few half-guinea 
of shoes. These disciples, with the aid of seats left.” I paid my half guinea and entered 
converts in jx higher sphere, have written his the room; aJM found that there were plenty of 
Testaraentt'in the pages of two periodicals de- five-slullrag seats vacant, but only a few half- 
vo^ed to spiritualism. In those journals wc are guinea ones. On coming out I accused the man 
preSt4it84,vrith a record of Home’s miracles, at the door of having (to use the mildest term) 
and thoseofflis discipfos. Wlien Mr. Home deceived mu. He did not deny it; bat said, in 
took leave of his disciples, lie was lifted up to excuse, tiiat ft, v'as not his faiut j he had been 
the ceiling in their presence. Is this also a told to say there were no five-shilling seats, 
parody of a certain event in sacred history? Was it Daniel who told Mm to sayso,.“^aniel. 
When I come to notice the lecture wMch Mr. my child,” sacredly enjoined by the voice from 
'-Home delivered the other evening atiWillis’s Heaven to be trutnfulr 
Booms, the reader will be able to answer the There wab a full congregation, and the leC- 
question for himself. turer informed us that it comprised many per- 

We come now to the Davenport Brothers, sons emineU; in the world of letters and be- 
Tbey professed to be bound and unbound by lievers, Hearjpg the lecturer quoting Scripture 
spint hands, and they made an affidavit, upon in support df Ms views, and seeing those eminent 
oath, Biat they had beenreleased from prison qy a persons^ humbly and submissively sitting under 
spii^ They followed Home as a sort of twiu tom, bowing their heads as he bowed his, at the 
Apdsiie Paul of the new doctrine. For some time mention of a sacred name, I was disposed—^not- 
previous to the appearance of these medium^ withstanding the ten-and-sixpenny transaction-— 
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down in the county, but not in such a conoeEm 
as this; why a Lit%uard might have walked 
down it etmi so that there was plenty of room 
to work. But then, mind you, it ain’t pleasant 
work; there you go, down ladder after ladder, 
ast gas-pipes and water-pipes, and down and 
own,, till you get to the stage stretched across 
the part you are at work on, v^ith the daylight 
so high up, as seen through boards, and soaf. 
folds, and ladders, that it’s no use to you who 
are working by the %ht of flaring gas. There 
in front of you is the dark black arch; and 
there behind you is another; while under your 
feet the foul rushing w'atcr hurries along, send¬ 
ing up a smeU as turns your silver watch, and 
every idx.pence and shilfiug you have in your 
pocket, black as the water that swirls bubbling 
along. Every word you speak sounds hollow 
and echoing, while it goes whispering and 
rambling along the dark aroh till you think it 
has gone, when all at once you hear it again 
quite plain in a way as would make you jump 
as much as when half a brick or a bit o’ hard 
mortar dropped into the fvater. 

But talk about jumping, nothing made me 
jump more than when a bit of soil, or a stone, 
was loosened up above and tame rattling down. 
I’ve seen more than one chap cliauge coiour; 
and I know it’s been frdm the thought that, 
suppose the earth caved in, where should we 
be F No doubt the first emsh in would do it, 
and there’d be an end of workmen and fore¬ 
man ; but the.?e seemed something worry awful 
in the idea o’ being buried alive. 

Big as the opeiung was, when I went to 
work it made me shudder; there was the earth 
thrown out; there was the rope at the side; 
there was the boarding round; there it was for 
all the world like a big grave, same as Td 
stood by on a little scale the day lieforc; and 
feeling a bit low-spirited, it almost seemed as 
thou^i I was going down into my own, never 
to come up any more. 

Werry stupid and foolish ideas, says you— 
far-fetched ideas. Werry hkely, but that’s 
what I thought; and there are times Vheii 
men has werry strange ideas; ^ud I’ll tell 
you for a fact tliat sometliing stmek me when 
I went down that hole as I shouldn’t come up 
it agiiin; and I didn’t, neither. Wly the werry 
feel o’ the cold damp place made you tliink o’ 
being buried, and when a few hits of earth 
came and rattled down upon tin stage above 
luy head, as soon as the urst start was over 
it 8e.cmed to me so like the rattling o’ the 
earth but a few hours before upon a little 
coffin, that something fell with a pat upon my 
bright trowel, which, if had been left, would 
ha’ been a spot o’ rust. 

Nothing like work to put a fellou^to rights; 
and I soon found that I was feeling better, and 
the strokes o’ my trowel went rinfing away 
down the sewer as 1 cut the h^cks in half; 
and after a bit I almost felt inclined to whistle, 
but I didn^t, for I kept on thinking of that 
solitary face at home—the face that ^ways 
brightened up when I went back, and had 


made such a man ov me as I felt I was, for it 
was enough to make any man vain to be 
thought so much of. And then I thought bow 
dull she’d be, and now fond she’d be o’ look¬ 
ing at the drawer where all the little things 
were kept; and then I—well, I ain’t ashamed 
of it, if I am a great hulking fellow—I took 
care that nobody saw what I was doing, while 
I had a look at a little bit of a shoe as I had in 
my pocket. 

I mdn’t go home to diiuier, for it was too far 
off; so I had my snack, and then went to it 
again directly along with two more, for we was 
on the piece. We liad some beer sent down to 
us, and at it wc went till it was time to leave 
ofl’; and I must say as I was glad of it, and 
didn’t much envy the fresh gai^ coming on to 
work all night, though it might just as wdl have 
been night with us. I was last down, and had 
jest put my foot on the first round of the ladder, 
when I heard something falling as it hit and 
jarred the boards up’ards; and then directly 
after what seemed to be a brick caught me on 
the head, and, before 1 knew where I was, I 
was off the little platfonn, splash down in the 
cold rushing water that took me off and away 
yards upon yards befoi-e I got my head above 
it; and then I was so confused and half stunned 
that 1 let it go under again, and had been car¬ 
ried ever so far before, half drowned, I gaiued 
my legs and leaned, panting and blinded, up 
I against the slimy wall. 

There 1 stood for at least ten minutes, I should 
suppose, shuddering aud horrified, with the thick 
darkness all around, the slimy, muddy bricks 
against my hands, tlie cold, rushing water be¬ 
neath me, and my mind iu that confused state 
that for a few minutes longer I didn’t know 
what I was going to do next, and wanted to 
persuade myself that it was aU a dream, and I 
should wake up directly. 

AU at once, fhougli, I gave a jump, and, in¬ 
stead o’ being cold with the water dripping from 
me, I turned all hot and burning, and then 
again cold and sliuddery; for I had felt some¬ 
thing crawling on my shoulder, aivd then close 
against mv bare neck, when I gave the jump, 
aud heard close by me a light splash in the 
water—a splash which echoed through the hol¬ 
low place, while, half to frighten the beasts 
that 1 fancied must be in swarms atfeund me, 
half wrung from mo as a cry of fear and agon#, 
lyeUedout, 

'“Eats!" 

Rats they were; for above the hollow " wash- 
wash, huny-huiTv, wash-wash, hurry-hurry ” of 
the water; I could hear little .si)Iashe3 and a scuf¬ 
fling by me along the sides o* the brick-work. 

lou xo)^ laugh at people’s hair standing on 
end, but I kuow then that there wm a creeping, 
tingliug seusatioii in the roots o’ mine, as though 
saud was trickling a,mougst it; a cloud seemed 
to come over my mind, and for a few moments 
I believe 1 was mad—mad with fear; and it 
wasnnly by setting my teeth ha^ and clenching 
my fiste that I kept from shrieking. However, 

I was soon better, and ready to laugh at myself 


I 

I 
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as I recoDeeted tiiat I could only be a little 
war from the spot ’Bdiere the men worked; so 
. I began to wade along with the water here 
about up to my middle, A1 at once I stopped, 
and thought awtot where I was at work, 

“ Which wa^ Mi the v>ater run?" 

My head tamed hot and my temples throbbed 
with the thought. If I went the wrong way 
I should be lost-lost in this horrible darkness 
—to sink, at last, into the foul, black stream, 
to be drowned and devoured by the rats, or else 
to be choked by the foul gases that must be 
lurking down here in these dark recesses, 

Agmn the horror of thick darkness come 
upon me: I shrieked out wildly, and the cry 
went echoing through the sewer, soimding 
hollow and wild till it faded away. But once 
more I got the better of it, and persuaded my¬ 
self that I had only cried aloud to scare the rats. 
What would I not have given for a stout stick 
as a defence against attack as I groped mv way 
on, feeling convinced that I shomd be right if I 
crawled down stream, when a little reflection 
would hhve told me that np stream must be the 
right way, for I must have been borne down by 
the water. But I could not reflect, for my brain 
seemed in a state of fever, and now and then 
my teeth chattered as though I had the ague. 

. I groped on for quite a quarter of an hour, 
when the horrid thought come upon me tliat 1 
was going wrong, and again I tried to lean up 
against the wall, which seemed to cause my 
feet to slip from under me. I felt no cold, 
for the perspiration dropped from me, as 1 
frantically turned back ana tried to retrace my 
steps, guiding myself by running a hand against 
the wall where every now and then it entered' 
the mouth of a smhu drain, when, so sure as it 
did, there was a scuffle and rash, and more than 
once I touched the cold slippery body of a rat, 
a touch that made me start back as though shot. 

On 1 wont, and on, and still no scaffold, and 
no gleam of gaslight. Thought after thought 
gave fresh horror to my situation, as now I felt 
certain that in my frantic haste I had taken 
some wrong turn, or entered a branch of the 
main place; and at last, completley bewildered, 
I rushed headlong on, stumbling and falling 
twice over, so that I was half ^oked in the 
black watfr. But it had its good effect; for it 
put a stop to my wild straggles, which must 
3okja,,.have ended in my faUing insensible into 
what w^^Soifein^Icath., Tim water cooled my 
head, and now, feeling completely lost, knowing 
that I must have been nearly two Lours in the 
sewer, I made up my mind to follow the 
stream to its moqtE inthe Thames, where, if the 
tide was down, I could get from the mud on to 
the wharf or bank. ‘ 

So once more I straggled on, following the 
stream slowly for what seemed to be hours, till 
at last, raising my hand, I foxmd I could not 
touch the roof; and by that knejr that I was 
in a larger sewer, and therefore not very far from 
the TOuth, But here there was a hOw tenor 
crewing up me, so to speak, for from my waist 
the water now touched my chest, and soon 


after my armpits; when I stopped, not daring j 
to trust myself to swun, perhaps a mile, when 1 i 
felt that weak I could not ha^e gone a hundred 
yards. 

I know in my disappointment'! gave a howl 
like a wild^east, and turned again to have a 
hard fight to breast the rushing watei*, which j 
nearly took me off my legs. But the fear of j i 
death lent me help, and I got on and on again | > 
till I felt myself in a turning Avhich I soon knew j | 
Tvas a smaller sewer, and from thence I reached 1; 
another, where I had to Stoop; but the water was i 
shallower, not above my knees, and at last much ' 
less deep than that. ! 

Here I knelt down to rest, and the position I 
brought something else from my heart; and, 
after a while, still stooping, I went on, till, having j 
passed dozens upon dozens of drains, I deter¬ 
mined to creep up one,'and I did. 

P’raps you won’tHhink it strange as I dream 
and groaii in bsd sometimes, when I tell you 
what followed. ! 

I crawled on, and on, and on, in the hopes 
that the place I was in would lead under one of 
tlie street gratmg.s, and I kept staring ahead in 
the hopes of catehiug a gleam of light, till at 
last the pkee seemed so tight that I dafed go | 
no further, for fear of being fixed in. So I I 
beglin to back very slowly, and then, feeling it j 
rather hard work, stopped for a rest. j 

I Tt w'as quite dry here, but, scuffling on in i 
front, I kept hearing the rats I had driven | 
before me; and now that I stopped and was j 
quite still, half a dozen of them made a rush to j 
get past me, and the little fight which followed i 
even now gives me the horrors. I’d hardly | 
room to move; but I killed one by squeezing 
him, when the others backed off, but not tin i 
my face was bitten and running with blood. j 
At last, half dead, I tried to back out, for the I 
lace seemed to stifle me; and I pushed myself 
ack a little way, and then I was stopped, for 
the skirts of my jacket filled up what little space 
had been left, and I felt tliat I was wedged in, 
stuckjast. 

Now came the horrors again worse than ever. 

The hot blood seemed to gush into my eyes; I 
felt half suffocated; and to add to my sufferings a 
rat, that felti^iself, as it were, penned up, fastened 
upon my liplf It was its last bite, however, for 
half mad as I felt then, my teeth had closed in a 
moment upon the vicious beast, tmd it was dead. 

I made one more struggle, but conld not 
move, I was so knocked up; and then 1 fainted. 

It must have been some time before I eome 
to myself; but when I did, the first sound I 
heard was a regular tramp, liamp, of soihe one 
walking over my head, and 1 gave a long yell 
for help, when, to my great joy, the step Imlted, 
and I shrieked again, and the sweetest sound I 
have ever Jieard m my life came back. It was a 
voice shouting, 

“HaUo!” » 

“ Stuck'fast in . the drain!” I idiouted with 
all the.strength I had left; and toent-I swooned 
off once more, to wake up a week afterwards 
out of a brain-fever sleep in a hospital. 
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It seems I had got within a few yards of a 
grating which was an end o’ the drain, and the, 
close quarters made the rats so fierce. The' 
poliochian heard my shrjek, and had listened at 
the grating, and then got help; bnt he was only' 
laughed at, for they could get no further answer ] 
out c^me. It was then about half-past three 
on a«6nramer*s morning; and though the grate 
was got open, they were about to give it up,' 
saying the policeman had been barabugged; 
when a couple o’ sweeps came up, and the little 
un offered to go down bhck’aras, and he did, 
and came out directly after, saying that he 
coidd fed a man’s head with his toes. 

That policeman has had manv a glass at my 
expense since, and I hope he’ll have a many 
more; and when he tells me the stoir, which I like 
to hear—bnt always take care snail he -when 
Polly’s away—he says ho knows I should have 
liked to see how they tore*that drain up in no 
time. To which there’s always such an echo in 
my heart, that it comes quite natural to say, 
“ You’re right, my boy!” 


CALAMITY-MOIJGERING. 

Among the curiosities which appear in tlic 
Mcnioir-Gallery of Horace Walpole (thaif in¬ 
comparable teller of stories, prescient man of 
taste, steadfast friend of those whom he pro¬ 
fessed to befriend, and withal, that egregious 
coxcomb), figures the China merchant’s jar, 
advertised as Ttie one jae oeacked by tub 
EAETiiQUAKE — a quaint and laughable curi¬ 
osity ; the description of which might justifiably 
be stereotyped in the first column of our gi-eat 
journal, as illustrating what English men and 
women covet, and like to see. 

But that such coveting and preference do 
not restrict themselves to what is quaint and 
lajighable, wo have had—and, more’s the pity, 
stiir have—too frequently recurring proof. 
When a sliocking and bloodthirsty murder has 
been committed, what so delicious as tc^make 
acquaintance with the precise implements of the 
crime, or the property of the victims? Many 
a year ago, the practicable gig and horse bc- 
lonsdng to the miserable gamble^ Weare, of 
Gill’s Hill Cottage, murdered by Hunt, Thnr- 
tell, and Probert, were retained, to figure on 
the stage of one of our London theatres; and 
men and women had a richer niish for the 
murder, because the identical vclu .'b' and beast 
were trotted out to excite their iioiTor. Yet 
note the strange inconsistencies of our hun- 
gerers after sensation. Yellow starch—once 
on a time indispensable to Mji Lady’s raff —was 
done to death by its figuring round the neck of 
that poisoning sorceress, Mrs. Tumef, of Somer¬ 
set and Overhury memory, whej^ she was 
decked for the scaffold. Black satin ranged 
at a low figure among ladies auflil ^ir maids, 
for a long period subsequent to its Election by 
the precioiis murderess, Mrs. MiuiniDg,as the 
garment in which it would be most becoming 
for her to present herself. “ on the drop.” (Is 3 
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not rather extraordinary, by the way, that the 
great journal sliould lately have quoted this 
Chief, She-Devd o^liars, as an authority: on a . 
question of fact, and should have dwelt upon 
her horror of a public execution, wlien she pre¬ 
pared herself for her own with a black satin 
dress, bran-new boots, and pink silk stockings P) 

But here is a very recent announcement: 

* • ♦ the ♦ ♦ * Theatre, * * 

THIS EVENING, the GRAND PANTOMIME. 
Monsieur and Madame Stertzenbacb. Johnny Day, 
the Champion Walker (nine years old). Olmar. 
Mr. John King, and other Survivors from the 
steam-ship London, will appear on the stage.- 
BITTER COLD. 

One of the atteictions annotmeed (it may bo 
stated in a parcnthqsis) is the gentleman who ' 
walks in theatres upside down, with Ms heels 
in rings on the roof—and who went into 
a court of justice, not so very long ago, to 
prove that he was “ the only China jar cracked 
by the earthquake,” and tluit acrobats who had 
traded on Ms name (which, by tbe way, did not 
happen to be baptismal) had done so in an 
illicit manner. 

“ Let that pass,” as Goldsmith’s Bean Tibbs 
said. But how can any honest heart let pass the 
exhibition of sMpwrecked men, saved by God’s 
mercy from the saddest sea-calamity wMch has 
been told since the wreck of the Royal Charter ? 
TMs is no CMna-jar curiosity. The tale of the 
destruction of the London has touched every 
heart, has made many an eye wet, has been 
thought over in the watches of toe night by 
|ieo]|ile secure in their own nestling-places, who 

Of the old sea a reverential fear, 

luid who cannot help, in wakeful moments, hear¬ 
ing the winds, .and tliiuking of toe waves, and 
taking part in the vicissitudes of fortune attend¬ 
ing those who travel to and fro across the 
mighty waters. 

It seems that toe captain was a good man and 
true, even assnming a mistake in his scamansMp; 
—that the passengers on board, when once the 
tremendous peril in wMch they stood was fully 
disclosed to them, did not belie their countiy 
or their religion, but met their doom calmly. 
It seems that the few people in toe forlorn boat 
(one disabled by a hurt, a day eajjier) were 
manly and courageons, and staunch one to toe 
other; tliat there was no selfishness, no llipfn- 
ing, no impatience, no xapac^«MeiSifej*€egrade 
such a noble story F Wby dim so oright an ex¬ 
ample? And, would not 'pit, boxes, and gal¬ 
lery, enjoy a procession of reM widows, real 
orphans, and real bereaved relatives P 

Surely toe advertisement, “The wrecked men 
of the Lbndon,” presented on a London play¬ 
bill, offers a dismal rebuke to those who are 
over-apt to boast of England’s progress since the 
days of Mrs. Turner’s yellow st^h, and Mr. 
Weare’s murder^ and Mrs. Mjanning’s Mstorical 
black satin gown. 

Since the above was penned, a yet more in¬ 
tolerable abuse of the topics and interests of toe 
hour has been flaring in a play-hflh Ihe other 
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day an account of a niglit in a Caeual Ward in 
a workhouse made some of those “ who sit at 
. home at ease” ask whether* we live in a Chris¬ 
tian city. They have not the less reason to 
nut the question, when they see those reve- 
latious made the excuse of “a sensation 
drama ” with a real pauper—Kind Old Daddy 
—^positively the genuine article, engaged ex¬ 
pressly for the'biE. In the name ol pity, de¬ 
cency, humanity, let every right-minded person 
discourage and denounce cxlubitions, the essen¬ 
tial brutality of which is not redeemed W the 
slightest pretext of grace or beauty. Wc are 
*J)usy, and at the time being earnest, in our reso¬ 
lution to come at Jamaica truths. Should we 
be thoughtless in overlooking sores lU home, 
which, lliough some may rate them as slight, in¬ 
dicate deep and widely-spread imier disease ? 
j At which theatre will the thrilling drama of 
The Cattle Plague, with a real infected cow en¬ 
gaged expressly for the purpose, be first pro¬ 
duced? 


WHAT WAS IT? 

Many years ago—^not much less, I am con¬ 
cerned to say, than fourscore—it foU, in the 
line of professional duty, to the lot of my uncle 
—^great-uncle, you understand—then a young 
oflicer of engineers, to visit, of all spots in the 
earth, iho Shetland Isles, His journey, as stated 
in his note-book, from which this remaikable 
incident is taken, was connected with the in¬ 
tended restoration of Port Charlotte—a work of 
Cromwell’s day, intended for the protection of 
the port and town of Lerwick, tint which came 
to considerable sorrow in the succeeding century, 
when a Dutch frigate, storm-stayed, devoled aii 
autumn evening to knocking it about the ears 
of the half-dozen old gentlemen in infirm health 
who constituted the garrison. 

On the evening that preceded his departure 
from Chatham, my uncle appears to have given 
1 a little supper of adieu, at which were present 
• Captains Ciaveriug and Dumpsey, Messieurs 
j Olurw, Bounce, and The Tourist. 

I Whether the last three gentlemen belonged 
i to the service or not cannot be ascertained. 

I The army-lists of that period have been searched 
[ in vain fof their names, and wc arc driven to 
j thj^onjecture that the sportivencss of intimate 
I frienSshiiJBavJj^ reduced what was originally 
“ Carpenter”*to Cnips, laid supplied the other 
j two gentlemen with titles adapted to their per¬ 
sonal merits or peculiarities. 

] Prom my remtive's memoranda of the over- 
j night’s conversation, it woidd seem to have 
1 ^ taken, at times, a warning and app*ohcnsive 
1 tone; at other times, to have been jocular, if 

' not reckless. The wet blanket of the party 

was Dumpsey, whose expressions of con- 
! dolence could hardly have been more solemn 
I had my uncle been condemned to suffer at day-, 
I break, with all the agreeable formalities at tiiat 
time incident to high treason! 

Chips appears to have followed the lead of i 


Captain Dumpsey, and (if wc may assign to 
him certain appaJling incidents of the Worth 
Seas, to wludi my mcle has appended, as 
authority, “Ch.”) with considerable effect. 
Mr. Bounce seems to have propounded more 
cheerful views, with especial auusion to the 
exciting sport his friend was likely to enjoy in 
those remote isles 5 w'hile The Tourist ha#, to 
sdl appearance, limited himself to the duty of 
impartiug to my uncle such local information 
as he was able to afford. In fact, so far as can 
be guessed, the conversation must have pro¬ 
ceeded something in this fashion: 

“ Tell you what, old fellow,” Dumpsey may 
Imve said, “going up to this place isn’t exactly 
a hop across Chcapside. If there’s any little 
matter of—of property, in which I can bo ser¬ 
viceable as administrator, legatee, and so forth 
—after your—in (he event of your remaiuing 
permanently within* the Arctic circle—now, 
say so.” 

“Prut!—^Pshaw!” probably sai4 my uncle. 

“ The kraken fishery has been bad this year, 
they tell me,” said Clups, quietly. “ Otherwise, 
your friend might have securea a specimen or 
two of the bottle-nosed whale and moored them 
as breakwaters in th*e Irish Channel.” 

“ He did nearly as well,” retunicd tlie un¬ 
abashed Bounce. “ Bill was bobbing one day 
for coalfish in rather decjilsh w'ater—thousand 
fathoms or so—^when there came a tug that aD 
but pulled liis boat xiudcr. Bill took several 
turns round a cleat, and, holding on, made 
signals to his sloop for asastance. Meanwhile, 
his boat, towed by t lie thing he had hooked, set 
off on a little excursion to the Faro Islands; 
but a fresh breeze springing up, the sloop con¬ 
trived to overhaul him, and secure the prize. 
"What do you think it was ? You’d never guess. 

A tiuc young sea-serpent, on Ids way to the 
fiords, fresh run, and covered with sca-Uce as 
big as Scotch muttons!” 

“ I should, I confess, much like to leam, frofii 
rational sources,” said Captain Clavering, 
“whether these accounts of mystenous mon- | 
sters, seen, at long intervals, in the North Seas, | 
have any foundation of tmth.” 

My uncle was disposed to believe they had. 

It was far from improbable that thosp wild and 
unfrequeute# sea-plains had become the final 
resort of those mighty specimeus of animal life, 
which it seemed intended by their Creator 
should gradually disappear altogether. _ Indif¬ 
ference, tlie fear of ridicule and disbelief, the 
want of education, preventing a clcai' and de¬ 
tailed account—such, no douhi, had been among 
the causes tending to keep this matter in un¬ 
certainty. It was^ot long since that a portion 
of sea-serpent, cast upon the Shetland shores, 
had been scSit to London, and submitted to the 
inspection of a distinguished naturalist, who (the 
speaker bdmved) pronounced it a basking sliark. 

My rehvtivejp voyage must have been made 
under auspicious circumstances, since, notwith¬ 
standing a brief detention at Aberdem, a heavy 
tossingm the miscalled "roost” of Sambnrgh, 
and a dense fog as thpy approached Lerwick, 
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the good ship dropped aachor ift,the last-named 
port on the tenth dajlJi’** 

There were no inns, there are none nm in 
Shetland, and my nnole took lodgings in the 
honse of Mrs. Monilees, than whom, he observes, 
no woman ever less deserved her name. Living 
mnstliave been cheap in those days, for Mrs. 
Monilees boarded, lodged, and washed her guest, 
for eighteenpenoe a day, and declared she made 
a handsome profit of nim; the only “lee” of 
which my uncle ever suspected her. 

Port Charlotte was not a work of any remark¬ 
able extent, and my uncle’s survey and report 
of all &e Dutch had left of her, were very soon 
completed. His orders being to await an an¬ 
swering* communication, whidi could scarcely 
be expected to arrive in less than a fortnight, 
abundant leisure was afforded for making excur¬ 
sions in the neighbourhood, and he resolved that 
the first should be directed to the lovely bay and 
ruined castle of Scalloway. 

It was then the custom—if it is not still—to 
walk out upon the moorland, catch the first 
pony you fancied, take him whither you would, 
and turn him loose when you’d done with liim. 
Arming himself, therefore, with a bridle and pad, 
my uncle stepped upon the moor, and speedily 
captured a likely-looking shclty that had an air 
of pace. The pony seemed perfectly aware Mat 
was wanted of him; and, having hastily rubbed 
noses with a friend—as if requesting him to 
mention at home that he had been pressed by 
an obtrusive traveller, but hoped to have done 
with him, and be back to supper—at once trotted 
off without guidance towards ScaUoway. 

The day was fine overhead, but certain misty 
wreatlis—the skirts, as my uncle conjectured, 
of an adjacent sea-fog—kept sweeping up the 
valley, crystaUising pugrim and steed with a 
saltish fluid, and melting away into the blue. 

It was on the lifting of one of these gauzy 
screens, that my uncle found that he had turned 
an angle in the road, and was within sight of 
the village of ScaUoway, with its dismantled! 
keep, memorial of the oppression of evil Pate I 
Stewart, Earl of Orkney, hangpd a century 
before, but still (as The Tourist would tell us, 
were he here) the Black Benst of Orkney and 
Shetland. I 

On a fine clear summer’s day the coast 
scenery of this part is singularly beautiful. 
Prom the heights overlooking the'pioturesque 
harbour may be traced the blue outline of many 
of the hundred isles forming the SlctJand Arclu- 
polago, while countless holms* and islets, green 
with velvety sward, stud the rippling waters. 
Pm to the westward—nearly twenty miles, I 
think—heaves up out of the«ocean depths the 
mi^iy Fughloe, now Poula, Island-ty-Agricola’s 
“ultima Thnle"—^whose threatening bounds 
tbe raopt daring marker approaches with re¬ 
luctance. 

As my uncle expected, a mist vtas jianging to 
seaward, and shut but all the nearer holm and 


* The “holm," at low tide, is connected with tbe 
main. 


headlands. He therefore devoted the first 
half-hour to a visit to the caside, being ac¬ 
companied k his pfogress by four young ladies, ■ 
caOTing baskets of woollen-work—^tbe produce 
of island-kdustxy—of which, he was sternly in¬ 
formed, it was the custom of every traveller 
distketion to purchase about a ton. 

The mist had, by this time, cleared con¬ 
siderably. Not a sail of any kkd was visible 
on the cahn blue sea, but so many coasting and 
fishing craft lay at anchor k the roadstead, 
as to have all tne appearance of a wkd-bound 
I fleet. Exceptkg when a small boat moved oc¬ 
casionally between ship and shore, complete • 
kactivity appeared to prevail; and this was the 
; more remarkable, since the herrkg-season was 
near its close, and my uncle was aware that, on 
the opposite—the eastern—shore, every hour of 
propitious weather was bekg turned to the best 
account. 

Here, however, though there were many 
sailors and fishermen about the beach and quay 
—^loungmg, sleeping, or cliattkg k groups— 
there was clea^ neither preparation, nor 
thought of it. What made this state of things 
still more unaccountable was that the bay, even 
to my uncle’s kexperienced eye, was absolutely 
alive with “shoals” of herrmg and mackerel, 
clouds of sca-fowl pursukg them and feaslkg 
at their will. 

The goodwives, if, havmg their work in their 
hands, they did not partake of their hashands' 
idleness, cerlakly abetted it, since it seemed as 
if four-fifths of them had assembled on the shore 
and the little quay. 

Ourious to ducidatf the mystery, my uncle | 
drew near to a man \vhf» had just come ashore i 
from a hcrring-sraaek, and seemed to be its 1 
master, and, with some difficulty, for the sea- : 
gokg Shetlanders are neither polished nor com- j 
inumcative, drew him into conversation. j 

Would it be possible, be presently asked, to * 
visit Fughloe; and on what terms could a smack j 
•—the skipper’s, for instance—be clmrtered for ' 
the jmrpose P | 

“ Ikghloe!” repeated the man, with a grin i 
on his bronzed features, “ why—fifty pounds.” ! 

“Fifty what?” shouted m'y uncle. “For a 
four hours’ saU ?” 

“You won’t get one of us for les§^” said the 
man, sullenly, and probably k a different 
dialect from that into which my uncle ..Uls 
rendered it. “And /,would«^feife«t5?f?'you to 
try it.” 

“ You have done so well with the cod laid tbe 
herrings this season, that money’s no object, I 
suppose?” 

The man’s face grew dark. '' | 

“We have done bad,” he said; “and we’re 
dokgworser.” 

“ With miles of fish yonder waitkg to jump 
kto your nets P” 

“ Waiting to do ichd? Wby, sir, they knows 
it just as well as we, perhaps oetter,” was the 
oraaolar reply. 

“Know what?” 

“ Eh 1 don’t ym know P” said the man, turn- 
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ing to my tmcle; “ so, yoa’re a steuager. Will 
you comie a Ettb -way aloug o* mef” he added, 
• la a tone meant to be «viL My tincio as¬ 
sented. 

Passing the remainiag cottages, from one of 
winch the skipper procfured his tdescope, they 
ascended the nearest height, nntil they had 
opened a large portion of the bay towards the 
west. Then the man stopped, and extended his 
sha^y blno arna in a direction a little to the 
Sduth of the now inrisible Eughloe. 

“The fog^s' shutting in again,” he said; 
“ but yon look there, steady. Thafs what keeps 
«s / ” 

My micle did look steadily along the blue 
am and the brown finger, till they ended in fog 
and sea; but, in the h,iUsv*-4hroMh the fomer 
—^he fancied be could distinguish a low dark 
object belonging to neit her, the precise nature of 
which was \moily indisccraiblc. 

“Now yotfve gotfiiim, sir,” said the man. 
“ Take the glass.” 

My imcle did so; and directed a long and 
penetrating gaze at the mysterious object. 

Twice he put down the glass, and twice—as 
if unsatisfied with his observation-raised it 
again to his eye. 

“ I see the—the islet.—clearer now,” he said, 
at iosi; “ but.—but-” 

“ I know what’s a-puzzling you, sir,” said the 
fibppcr. “ You noticed, when we was standing 
below, that it was two hours’ flood; and yet 
that little islet, as you call it, lifts higher and 
Idgher.” 

“ True. It was lilUc more than a-wasli when 
I first made it out,” said ray uncle; “ let me see 

if- ” he put the glass to his eye. “ Why, 

as I live, it has heaved up thirty feet at least 
within this minute! Can any rock-” 

“There’s three hundred fathom, good, be¬ 
tween thh rock and the bottom, sir,” said the 
man, quietly. “ It’s a crcatxire!” 

“ Good Heavens, man!—do you mean to tell 
me that object is a living thing ?” exclaimed my 
uncle, aghast. 

For sxmKSt, the man pointed towards it. 

His fingers trembling with excitement, my 
tuxcle could not, for a moment, adjxist the glass. 
When he did so, a further change had lak' n 
place, and the dispersing mist afforded him, 
the first time, a distinct and uninterrupted 


At a®slBf0B*S?om tke nearest point of shore, 
which ray uncle’s professional eye estimated at 
a league and a half, there floated, or rather wal¬ 
lowed, in the sea a shapeless brownish mass, of 
whose dimensions it was impossible to form 
any conception'whaterer; for while at times it 
seemed to contract to the length or perhaps a 
hundred feet, with a breadth oi half roat mea¬ 
sure, there were moments when—if the dis¬ 
turbance and displacement of the water might 
indicate movements of the same animal—its 
appalling proportions must have been measured 
by rods, poles, and furlongs! * 

^^ongh the skipper’s glass, which was an 
expbU^t one, my undie observed that its height ' 


out of the water had diminished by nearly half; 
also, that clouds of seUtj^l were whirling and 
hovering about the wettering mass, though 
without, so far as he could distinguish, daring 
to settle upon itl 

Fascinated by an object which seemed sent 
to rebuke his incredulity, in plaeing before his 
eyes this realisation of what had been hitherto 
treated as fantastic dreams, my uncle con¬ 
tinued to gaze, rooted to the spot, untfl the 
mist, in one of its perpetual changes, shut out 
the object altogether, when the skipper^ttouch- 
ing his hat, made a movement to descend. 

In their way back to the village, the (' seaman 
told my uncle that, about a week befbre, the 
bay of Scalloway, and indeed all the neighbour¬ 
ing estuaries, had become suddenly, filled with 
immense shoals of every description/of fish, the 
take of herrings alone being such sfs to bid fair 
to more than compensate tor the Ijosses of the 
season. Throe days before, while the bustle 
was at its height, the wind light frpm sou’-sou’- 
west, and smooth sea, a sealmg-bokt from Papa 
Stour, Mproacliing Scalloway; liad rounded 
Skelda Ness, and was running across the bay, 
when one of the crow gave notice of an extra¬ 
ordinary appearance, about a mile distant, on 
the weather bow. The next moment, a mighty 
globe of water, apparently many hundred yard's 
in circuit, rose to the height of their sloop’s 
ma.st, and, breaking off into huge billows, the 
thunder of which was heard for miles around, 
created a sea which, distant as was the vessel 
from tlie source of commotion, tossed her like 
an egg-shell. 

Traditions of volcanic action are not unknown 
to the Shetland seamen. Imagining that a 
phcxiomenoix of this kind was occurring, they at 
once bore up, and, having the wind free, rapidly 
increased their distance from the danger, while, 
in every direction, boats, partaking of their 
alarm, were seen scudding into port. The 
appalled seamen glanced back to seaward. The 
iiiomentaiy stonn liad ceased, and the spray and 
mist •raised by the breaking .water subsiding, 
gave to \ic\f an enormous object rising, in a 
somewhat in-egular form, many feet above the 
surface, and—unless the terror of the crew led 
them to e:|nggerate—not less thou half a mile 
ill extent. 

“A rock thrown up,” was their first idea. 
One look through the glass dispelled it. The 
object, whatever it might be, lived, moved, was 
rolling round—or, at ml events, swinging—with 
a heavy lateral movement, like a vessel deeply 
laden, the ontline changing every moment; 
while, at intervals, a mountainous wave, as if. 
created by somfc gigantic “wallow,” would 
topple ovfpr the smoother sea. 

Dusk was closing in when the sealing-boat 
re^hedtlie quay. They had been closer to the 
monstrous visitor than any, except one small 
craft—yoin^ Peter Magnus’s—which had had 
to stand out to sea, but was now seen ap¬ 
proaching. When she arrived, neavly the whole 
population was assembled, and assailed her crew 
with eager question.' Peter looked grave and 
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disturbed (“’Tis a young fellow. I’m aleerd, accompanied it, and, smoothing her brow, ap- 
without much heart,” said the skipper), and peared to stand on the defensive, 
seemed by no means sorry to set foot on shore. Young Magnus,*who had returned to the • 
"It’s neither rock, nor wreck, nor whale, nor circle, stepped forward, 
serpent, nor anything we know of Ae«,” was “Now,Xcasha,” he said*, “will pndnre to 

all that could be got from Pete-, but one of say before my uncle w'hat you did to me—yes, 
his hands, who had taken a steadier look at the to meT' repeated the young man, striking his 
creature, declared that it made intelligent move- breast passionately. 

ments; also, that, in rolling, it displayed its Tlie word was ill chosen. Leasha’s spirit 
flanks, which were reddish brown, and covered rose. , i 

with bimches as big as botheys, and things like “ Dare!” she said, in a suppressed voice, 
stunted trees! Pressed as to its size, he thought “ You shall see,” she said. “ But remember, Mr. 
it might be three-quarters to a nule round, out Edmonston,” ^dressing my uncle’s companiou, 
there <1008 more below! ' “ this has nothing to do with such as yw. 1' 

“ Not many of us fishermen turned in that said that, among Scalloway men, we had both 
night,” the skipper went on to say. “We children and cowards. I said that, because a 
were up and down to the beach continually; wrecked hull, or a raft of Norway timber, or at 
for, the night being still, we could hearilv^ beast, worst a helpless dying monster of some sort is 
and from its surging, and a thundering noise floating on onr shores, we are not ashamed to 
that n^ht be his blowing, thought he might skulk and starve in port. Not a boat U'ill put 
be shifting his berth. And so he was; for at but to take up the fish within half a mile of this 
daybreak he worked to the east’ard, aud has beach”—she stamped her bare and siucwy 
Iain moored ever since where you saw. But but well-formed foot upon it—“ nor even ven- 
we stiU hear liim, and the swell no makes comes tui e near enough to discover wliat it is that has 
right up to our boats in the harbour. Wliy scared away tout courage and reason. Shame 
don’t we venture out a nple or so ? This is ou all such, f sav, and shame again.” 
why. Because, if he’s a quarter so big as they “You don’t know what you are talking of, 
say—aud, sir. I’m afeerd to tell you what that Leasha,” said Edmonston. “We do. If there 
is —supposin’ he made up his mind to go d^n, were not danger, I should not be here. I might 
he’d suck down a seventy-four, if she were be willing to risk my life, but not my ship, 
within a mile of him. We’re losing our bread, which, while God spares her, must be m'y soms 
but we must bide his pleasure, or rather, and grandson’s bread. You speak at random, 
God’s, that sent Mm,’’ concluded the honest girl, and Peter Magnus is no more to blame 
skipper, “ come what will on it.” than the rest of us; less, perhaps,” said the 

“ There was one chance for us,” he presently good-natured skipper, “ for Ms boal. is but a 
added. “The SappMre, surveying ship, is ex- kittle thing. A‘wreck,’ cMld? "VVho ever 
pected every day, and some think the captain saw a rig with nine masts I ‘ Norway rafts ?’ 
wouldn’t mind touching Mm u]) with Ms carro- Psha! Call it a sea-thing, you’re nearer to the 
uades; bijt when he sees what ’tis, I don’t think truth; but he’s a bold seaman, and a precious 
he’ll consider it his dooty!” fool to boot, that puts Ms craft near enough to 

They had reached the village duringthis con- ask u’hence he hails.” 
versation, aud were approaching a group of per- “ I would do it if I were a man,” cried the 
sons engaged apparently in some dispute, when girl, heating her foot upon the ground. “ And 
a young man burst out from the party, aud, in —and I will not say what I should think of the 
a i^composed manner, was walking away.* The bold man that did it now.” 
skip^ stopped him. , Young Magnus coloured to the temples, for 

“Well, Peter, ray lad; wliat’s wrong now ?” the challenge was directed to Mm, but made no 
“ I think she’s mad!” was Peter’s doubtful reply. Tliere had stood, meanwhile, a little 
, answer, as he brushed back Ms hair impatiently aloof from the group, a young fisherman, tall, 

I from Ms hot, excited brow. He had handsome athletic, and with a countenance that would 
i hut effeminate features, and seemed about have been handsome but for a depression of 
I twenty. nose, the result of an injury, and for ^ soulre- 

The skipper spoke a word or two with Mm what sullen and sinister expitS 3 !aS’,’’^nbh was 
apart, patted his shoulder, as if cni’orciug some perhaps habitual to Mm. The words had not 
advice, and rejoined ray umIc. left Leasha’s lips before he uncoiled his arms, 

“ Young hfognus, my sister’s son,” he said, which had been folded on Ms broad chest, and 
“ A sweetihearts’ quarrel, sir, that’s all. But strode into the circle, saying, quietly, 
she do. try Mm sure! Ah, Lessha, Leasha!” he “ /will go.” 

continued, shaking his he^ at a youpg woman “ You’lPnot be such a fool, Gilbert Suucler 
who sat at work upon tlie gunwale or a boat, (Sinclair),” said Edmonston. 
and appeared the centre of an admiring circle “ You’ll see,” said the other, in his short, 
of both sexes, who stood, sat, or sprawled about sulleu manner. " Some pf you boys shove her 
her, as their fmicy prompted. very off,” pointing to his boat, “ vrhife I run up 

handsome, haughty-lookiag for her station, and, yonder.” 

at this moment, out of humour. * went to a cottage dose at hand, and was 

Though she could not hear the skipper’s back almost instantly, carrying something under 
exclamation, she understood the gesture that his fishing-cape, ana a gun. JBLLs boat was 

. * 
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already in the’ water, and fifty dexterous hands 
busied in stepping lie mast, setting tie sails, 
• and stewing ttosinwle-balitst. She was ready. 

“ Who’s going wtth you, mnoeyou will go r” 
growled Edmoafton. 

"Fte oidy room for one man living,” said 
Sinclair, in his sinister way. “Now, I don’t 
want to take advantage over Peter Magnus. 
Him, or none.” 

The young man stood irresolute for a moment, 
then, with one glance at Leasha, leaped into 
the boat. Sinclair pushed off, eagerly. 

“■you have done well, girl,” saidEdmonston, 
^ sternly. “ If either return alive, it will not be 
Peter Magnus.” 

“ What—^what do you mean P” exclaimed 
the girl, clutching his sleeve as he tnmed away. 

“^at Gilbert Sinclair is a treacherous, ma¬ 
lignant devil, and at this moment mad with 
jealons-Stop- ” 

But Leasha had dashed down the beach. 

“ Peter! Peter!” she shrieked, " come back! 
For the love of Heaven—back! I must speak 
with yon!” 

“ Too late i” replied Sinclair, with a grin. 
“Wait tUl he brings you what you want to 
know.” 

As the last word was uttered there was a 
splash astern. Magnus had leaped into the water. 

“ Ha I ha! Coxoard! ” roared Sinclair, as his 
boat shot into the fog. 

Evening was now approaching, and my uncle, 
deeply invested, and resolved to see the adven¬ 
ture out, accepted the skipper’s invitation to 
pass the night at his cottage. After taking 
I some refreshment, they strolled out agam upon 
the shore and quay. The mist was clearing, 
and the moon had risen. My uncle asked 
what his host imagined Sinclair proposed to 
do, expressing his doubts'whether he intended 
anything but bravado. 

Edmonston was not so sure of that. Ruffian 
as he was, with a spice of malice that made him 
the terror and aversion of the viUage, Sinclair 
was a perfect dime-devil in personal courage, 
and, his blood being noW up, he was certain, if 
he returned at all, to bring back tidings of some 
I description. The man’s unlucky passion for 
Leasha (who was betrothed, Edmonston said, 
I to Ms nephew) had been the cause of much un- 
iness to the friends of both. “ God pardon 
if I Husi ndge the man,” concluded Edmon¬ 
ston mtyder looked opt of man’s 

eye, it (Md from his when Peter jumped into his 
boat to-day.” 

By eleven o’clock the haze had lifted so much 
that the skipper proposed to ascend the height, 
and try if anything could be seen. The night 
was still as death; and, as they ro^ the MU, 
the soft rippling murmur of the sea barely 
reached their ears. 

“I never knew him so quiet as lAis” re¬ 
marked Edmonston; “ I take it, he’s-'—” 
Before he coidd finish, a sound, eompounded 
of rush and roar, so fearful and appalUnf that 


it can be likmed to nothing but the sudden 
bursting of a dam wMch confined a pent-up sea, 
swooped from seaward, and seemed fo shake the 
veiy rock on wliioh they stood. ^ 'There was a 
bellow of cavernous thtmder, which seemed to 
reverberate through the distant isles; and, far 
out, a broad white curtain appeared % rise, 
blend with the dispersing fog, and move majes¬ 
tically towards the land. 

“ft’s the surf! ‘He has sounded,’" wMspered 
Edmonston. “ Listen—-now” 

Perfect silence had succeeded the tumultuous 
roar, and again they heard nothing but the 
sough of the sea lappmg the crags below. But, 
after the lapse of perhaps a mmute, the hush 
was invaded by a soft sihUating murmur, in¬ 
creasing to a mighty roar; and, with a crash 
like thunder, a bfflow—^fifteen feet in height— 
fell headlong upog the rooky shore. It was 
followed by two or three more, each smaller 
than the preceding; and once again silence re¬ 
sumed her sway. 

At daybreak it was seen that the terrible 
Sentinel of Scalloway had returned to his fathom¬ 
less'deeps. 

And where was Sinclair ? He was seen uo 
more; hut, weeks afterwards, a home-bound 
boat, passing near the spot where the monster 
had lain, nearly came in contact with some 
floating wreck. Prom certain singular appear- 
ances, some of which seemed to indicate that 
the wreck had been but recently released from 
the bottom, the crew were induced to take it in 
tow, and bring it into port. There it was at 
once identified as the forward portion of Gilbert 
Sinclair’s boat, torn—or as Scalloway men insist 
to this day, l/itten —clean off, just forward of 
the mast; the grooves of one colossal tooth— 
the size of a tree—being distinctly visible! 

There are persons, it is true, who have en¬ 
deavoured to lessen the mysterious interest of 
my vmcle’s story, by suggesting a different ex¬ 
planation ; Mntmg, for example, that the object 
might have been composed of nothing more ex¬ 
traordinary than the entangled hum of two 
large vesseig, wrecked in collision; and that 
Sinclair, suspecting tMs, and endeavouring to 
reduce them to manageable proportions tiroi^h 
the agenew of gunpowder, had destroyed him¬ 
self with them. 

But, if so, where were the portions of wreck? 
We have also the support of no less a person 
than the author of 'Waverley, who, in his notes 
to the Pirate, mentions the incident, and its 
effect upon the hardy seamen of Scalloway; 
while my uncle himself, at a subsequent visit 
to that port, smoked a pipe with Mr. Magnus 
in the very boat«-then converted into an arboui- 
—that hq^ been bitten in two fay the sea-mon¬ 
ster. So that, with him, I frankly ask—if it 
was not ftkraken —WAat was it? 
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Book II. 


CHAPTER I. ” THE CAPTAIN'S" NIECES. 

On the platform of the Waterloo station, 
where the trains were screaming in and scream¬ 
ing out, and where the company would presently 
stream on in sudden gushes, an elderly gentlcrnnn, 
that leaned on a stick and limped a little as he 
walked, was waiting for a particular tain to 
come in. He was thin and stooped, had a fery 
high Roman nose and well curled brown 
whiskers, which gave him an almost warlike ex¬ 
pression ; but Us blue eyes, with which he 
looked to the right and to the left, were the 
softest and the gentlest in the world. They fell 
onthe al fresco bookseller who was doing so large 
an open-air business in gamboge-covered books, 
and straps, and railway rugs, and opera-glasses, 
and the spare moments of whose life seemed to 
be employed in cutting leaves. The soft eye fell 
on this,overworked official, and he limped up to 
Um to ask for information. 

‘^JuSt out, sir. Quite new,” the bookseller 
said, just touching with his papers an orange- 
coloured book, as clean and fresh as a newly 
baked loaf. It was, indeed, not an hour*from 
its own oven. • 

The lame gentleman shook his head and smiled. 
“If you printed a little larger,” he said, taking 
ft up; “or, I suppose if I were twenty years 
younger-” 

“Well, sir, there’s better paper and print now 
than there used to be,” the other went on, cut¬ 
ting desperately. “We sell ’em b> the bushel.” 

"And now let us see,” said the gentleman, 
takings up a book, patting on a pmr of glasses 
very low on his nose, and looking sideways at it. 
“ Whaiisallthis abontP Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
God bless me! I lun very glad of t^at—very. 
A really fine work,” 

“A classic, sir,” smd Hie bookseller, who had 
learned to read hia customers like his books. 
“They don’t write snob things no^-Sj^Rys.” 

“I deolaro I mast have 'maddens,” said the 
gentleman, baking out his purse. " And I’hope, 
• sir, you s# a great ini«(y copies. I read it years 
ago, and was delighted wilh it. Two shillings! 


God bless me, how cheaply they bring out these 
things I How can they do it and keep them¬ 
selves ? There, Thank you.” And he moved 
away, looked through the double glass still on 
his nose down at the gorgeously chromatie 
portrait of Thaddeus which was on the back of 
his yellow book. The bookseller looked after 
him with some interest, as he saw the deep re¬ 
spect of the gentleman for the story, and his 
sincere admiration for the outside picture. 

He ran after him. “ Let me tie it up for you, 
sir, and put it in paper.” 

The gentleman thanked him warmly, and then 
put Thaddeus safely in his pocket. 

He was presently leaning on his stick, talking 
to a conversational porter, who was pointing 
here and there, and over to this building and 
that. He was telling about their profcssionai 
life, and how their rounds of duty were managed, 
and how ’ard the work was, and how “ ’arder 
paid.” That led on into the duty of working 
signals, which led again to their curious me¬ 
chanism. 

“ Most interesting and curious!” said the 
gentleman, in pleased wonder. “ And tell me, 
now, what sort of lighthouse that is up there P 
The poor people seem to me to live up there 
aifogelher.” 

“ If you step this way,” the man said," I’ll show 
you the whole thing, sir. Nobody ain’t allowed to 
get down on the line,” he added, with a great air of 
suspicion and mystery, “ but /’ll manage it. The 
superintendent’s at his dinner.” And in a very 
short time the gentleman was limping quietly up 
some steep steps, and was actually up in the glass 
roost where men pull at iron handles all day 
night long. There a chair had been rubbed 
clean; and with his chiijon t2»<*J»*»»?’ius stick 
he was presently in free and pleasant converm- 
tion with the chief of that little establishment 
and the whole subordination. When he- w^t 
away, it was agreed in that little community 
that he was “ a nice friendly sort of geatlemaa 
as you cotfld ask to meet.” 

It will have been seen, from these two trifling 
little incidents, that tliis lame geatkaian was one 
of the few who have the dfilightM art di attract¬ 
ing the common passqrs on 1.^ lughway Of life 
without any trouble, who get a Iriadly nod even 
if th%y cannot stop, and who bavfe that .surpris¬ 
ingly useful gift of making a friend of the man 
with whom they stand unoey an archway during 
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a shower of rain. The aante of this gea^fcmaa 
was Diaraond—CaptjtinTbotBasDlaaioi^, of the 
. Royal Vetera^Bat^oa.', 

“I am waiti^” hd;8^d 1b,thepotter, 
with wkun he vras now on the most coflftdential 
terms, “ for two kdies, nieces of mine, and 1 have 
never seen them sinoe they were that hi^h. And 
really, now, 1 don’t Itaow how I shall make them 
out when they do come.” 

ft was A puzzling thing, bnt it often occiured; 
Someway, it always came right, the porter said. 
“There was a look about them by which you 
knew. You saw two young women a-getting 
Ottt of the train, and you knew at once they were 
yow young women.” 

The captain owned there was good sense in 
this observation, founded, a§ it was, on an exten¬ 
sive e.xperieuce of human nature—at least, of the 
human nature that arrives in some fifty or sixty 
trains daily. “ I dare say jw are right,” he said. 
"’Pon my word, there is a great deal of sense in 
what you say.” 

“ You just take your stand, it may be there, 
sir,” said the porter, illustrating his remark, and 
encouraged by this praise, “and look out for tlie 
first two young women you see standing iu the 
open door, or lookin’ up and down the line for 
some one. And tliey’ll be your two young women 
—ril lay you a crown, sir.” 

This allusion to the coin might have been 
accidental, but it gave a sort of hint to Captain 
Diamond, who thanked him very warmly for his 
kindness, and took something out of his purse, 
which he gave with great mystery, not wishing 
publicly to violate the company’s regulations. 

The train was now seen along the platform, 
and iu a moment there was a rush of olUcials from 
private doors, and a restlessness in drivers and 
horses and cabs, a backing, and a plunging, and 
a‘gesticuiatiug, while every one was looking out 
at the edge, as if a ship were coming alongside 
the pier. And in a moment the train came in, 
rambling and rolling, and making the roof rever¬ 
berate ; and the engine was pulled up suddeuly, 
shedding steam and dew, and dripping like an 
exhansted racer, in a second, doors flew open, 
and the platform seemed to have generated a 
ne^race of men and women, who came inf') a 
cold worW with cloaks and wrappers and caps 
(K^d baskets in their hands. 

4iQij ; er hjtd » indeed, shown a profound 
instincff,,^^e^<Sfly as^e had foretold, the cap¬ 
tain saw two ladies in the doorway of a carriage, 
looking up and down anxiously. Often after¬ 
wards he would b«^ praisurg railway porters 
heartily for their "wflliiiisness,” saying they were 
the most intelligent class of men iu t^e world. 

Tim captain limped up to the door, and touch¬ 
ing his hat—be was a litkte near-sighted, and 
idways read with spectacles—which was a little 
Kfco a bishop’s, said, with great dfiferensm, "I 
beg your pardon, but perhaps you wp looking 
.. . ' , , 0 . 

! it is uncle,” cried the elder of theladies. 

" Uncle Diamond, we are your nieces.” 

“T thought 80 ,” ho said, taking both tlj/eir 


hands, and helping them out, “and I am so 
glad.” 

Tlie younger, witii a tery Mry-iifee face, and 
an eager, restiess: manner,; who was sihall,.bright, 
and black-eyed, how broke in without prefece: 
“ And I am so glad! Bat, oh, uncle Diamond, 
such a dreadful thing lias liappened to us; we 
don’t know what to do.” 

“ God, bless me,” said the captain, stautihg 
back, " what k it F” . 

“ We have lost everything. I could sit down 
and cry; and after all our miseries and misfpr- 
tuuesto have this! And we don’t know what 
to do, uncle.” 

“Never miud, my dear,” said he, without 
knowing what they meant, “ we’ll get it agmn. 
It will all come right again in the morning.” 

“ It is a great misfortune for poor little Alice. 
Wc were getting ^me tea in the rcfi'cshmcnt- 
room,” said the elder, quickly, “ and she laid 
down our bag, and forgot it.” 

" The train went off so suddenly,” the other 
said, "and tiiey hurried us on. But what are 
we to do ? for it had all our money iu the world, 
and darling mamma’s picture and her letters. 
0, undo Diamond^ unde Diamond !” And the 
little girl wrung her hands bitterly. 

Uncle Diamond soothed her tenderly. It 
would all come right, he said, depend on it. 
What was the station—what was the place ? 
Tluire was really a most intelligcut fellow here 
among the porters, and suppose they consulted 
him. 

“There is a chance,” said the elder, “you 
know there is. The gentleman-” 

“ Yes, unde,” said the younger, " a gentleman 
that was with us bravely jumped out when tlie 
train was moving, and, I fem-, has hurt himself 
dreadfully.” 

“ He’ll look after it, depend on it,” said the 
captain, with affected cheerfulness and confi¬ 
dence. “ To be sure he will! He’s sure not to bo 
hurt. Here’s onr sagacious friend, he’ll tell us 
whatoto do.” 

The sagacipus friend at first seemed to doubt 
the truth of the story, for he said it was 
“ tcetotaily agin the laws of the qpmpany that 
anyone slv'.uld leap out when the train was in 
motion.” When they persisted in tlieir state¬ 
ment, he seemed to think it a bad case morally, 
and it weakened his view as to the possibility of 
recovering the lost bag. P’raps he had got 
the bag, and more likely, p’raps ho hadn’t. 
Whether he had or hadn’t, the authorities 
wouldu’t let him go—most likely. When: Cap¬ 
tain Diamond proposed telegraphing to the sta¬ 
tion, be said it ■m& no use, as he iiad edme on- 
most likely. At last, Imwever, he advised coming 
back in about an hour and a half, when the 
next train was due, and in all probabUi% he 
would come by that—supposing “he was let.” 

They dfeterromed to wait there. The elder, 
dkmiising the bag from her thei^bts, talked , 
calmly with her uncle about their affairs, and 
her journey, and other thin^, Dat ,the younger, 
excited, restless, eiiger, lept running^ to the 
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waitinfC’Jroom dbor, and looking'cmt tcistfally 
until tHe time had passed. 

Thefn the obud of officials emerged, doors 
were shat l(nidly> mcu mui wmcn gathered at 
tho edge and locked out anxiously as for some 
one to take them off, signals began to toss their 
arms’vioJently, and a distant bell to sound. There 
came in a St. Alans train, which, as before, 
opened its sides, and broke into life with all 
the quiokness of a pantomime trick. 

Hie two girls stood, each leaning on an arm 
of their uncle. Both faces were full of anxiety; 
but the younger leant forward, fluttering as if 
she were going to fly, and searching every face 
she met. Captain Diamond had first thought of 
' applying the skilful advieo of the porter "Mentor 
to the present case, but broke down in a moment, 
bewildered by the crowd of faces. But the two 
bistors were at work. Smtdcnly tlie younger 
broke from her uncle’s arm, and called out, 

" There, there ho is! 1 see him. Oh, unde, 
uncle, looit!" 

“ And sec,” said her sister, calmly, “ he has 
got our bag all safe. 1 can sec it in his hand.” 

“And oh, sister,” .said tjfe younger girl, ‘‘he 
is safe. He looks quite safe. Oh, it would have 
beieii ilrcadful Jiad he been hurt.” 

Where, where, dears,” said the captain, •iioav 
quite bewildered, and looking a little wildly at 
everybody. “I can sec nothing. Though, to be 
sure, i don’t know him yet.” 

“Oh, and you will thank him,” said the 
younger, “won’t you, uncleHere he is.” 

“ Why, Ueaven preserve us, it’s Tillolsmi!” 
said he, as that gentleman came up. “My dear 
friend Tillotson, is this you ? Indeed 1 know 
him, dears. Ah! you are not hurl, aie you?” 

“Here is the bag,” siud Mr. Tillotson, “ It 
h.ad a very narrow escape. Some one was w.olk- 
iug away with it jxist as 1 entered.” 

“ How shall we ever thank you,” t lie young 
girl said, carncstlj, and with s]mrkliug eyes, 
“And you were in such dreadful danger, too.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, gravely. * I am 
afraid it was altogether a mad act.* Had it been 
yon, or your sister, or a fellow-crcaturc, there 
would have been some excuse. As it is, 1 per¬ 
haps deserve to lose my life for sue,* a trick.” 

The young girl seemed hurt and awed by tliis 
speech, and shrank away on to her uncle’s 
arm. 

“ So,” he wont on, “ Captain Diamond, you 
know these ladies f ” 

“ Know them.!” said the captain, smiling, “ they 
arc my new nieces, just come to me from Erance, 
and who are to do me the hom»ir of staying with 
me. I am going to give up being a solitary good- 
for-BOthmg bachelor for ever. ?But, now, 
wasn’t it the oddest thing in the world that you 
should come across them, and that we tlneo 
should come to know each other <n^his sort eff 
way ? I really can hardly make it out. It seems 
as if it were ordained.” • 

“Oh, uncle, and if you knew how kind this 
lontleman has been, bow he risked bis safety to 
iclp us,” said the young girl, with a wonderful 


fervour and a half idiy air, and addressing this 
speech, not to her uncle, but to Mr. TiiiWnon. 

But he had becAnc abstracted. " As I said 
before, you make too much of it. It is a mere 
trifle,” 

“ 8o is everything good that yon do a mete 
trifle, Tillotson,” said Captain Diamond, eagerly, 
“ If he gives a hundred jiounds to a charity, it u 
a trifle. If he does some other fine,t hing, that is 
a trifle also. Fe don’t think them trifles, I can 
tell you, Tillotson.” 

Mr. Tillotson waslookingup and downwcaiily. 
These compliments were tiring him. “ I must 
go and look after ray things,” he said, moving 
away. " I am glad to have been of some use to 
somebody. But I hope you won’t think of it 
any more.” He bowed to the ladies, and went 
away. 

The young giil lookedafter him wistfully, and 
witJi mortification in her face. “He won’t let 
U.S thank liim even, uncle,” she srnd, despond- 
mgly. “ How odd of him ! One would think 
ne had offended him.” 

“That is only his way,” said the captain, 
<«rncstly. “ He is the most nohle, geuerous, 
amiable icllow. I am so glad he is come back. 
And you mu.st help me to shake him up, 
deans,’ for liis life is very gloomy. And you 
don’t know all he lias gone tlirougli. Home of 
these evenings, when we are all sitting by the 
lire, and you, dears, have iiolliiiig better to do 
than to listt u to me. I’ll tell you about him. 
Now shall wc get a cab P” 

“ Ch, thou he to a history,” said the vounsrer 
girl, eagerly. 

“ Poor, iioor fellow!” said Captain Diamond, 
with deep feeling. “ But come, wc have had no 
time to talk to each otPer. Let me look at yon, 
dears. 1 am so glad to have you with me, I am 
indeed. And now you won’t mind waitbg here 
while I go and get the luggage 

And Oaptuiu Diamond, putting them in a safe 
place under the clock and out of the crowd, 
limped away towards the luggage-van, looking 
back now and again to encourage them. 

CHAi’TJSR II. MU. TIIXOTSON “ GOES HOME.” 

Mil. Tillotson had left the White Hart very 
early. It was a gloomy shivering mqniiug, ana 
as an ancient country fly drove lum up to the 
station, he saw the great cathedral looking .m* 
comfortably tlirough a bluishaj^'iiwyiierc. He 
went his way out of that town more hopeless aud 
cheerless than he had entered. 

He had a lonely carriaa;e—one all to himself—- 
from whose window he could see all the ob|ects 
of the country: the raw stone houses, the cold 
bridges, Mie stray brick house standing by itself 
(emblem of bis own condition), sweepang by, all 
wrapped in the same blue ancomfortabk morn¬ 
ing tone. He looked back, and be saw the 
Same tunc upon lus whole life; he looked for¬ 
ward, and it was there before him also. He 
might have behn in a penitential cell, and could 
not have been mote dttU. and ho^ess, 

Oradually the day began to brighten. They 
passed many towns and statidiis. At a great 
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jimetion ihev stopped and bn fpt oat. and he 
lelt so dismal and so disinclined to bis ova com- 
. panj, that he thought he vonld valksdiott, and 
go on b; another tram. He valked about the 
place listlessly, soaroelj saw anything beyond 
the simis and labels of shops, and came back in 
time for a later train. The later train took up 
people who had oome on from the Continent. He 
found it fall pf travellers, with the marks of the 
rough nsage of the steam-packet upon them, 
with more of wrappings and packages than there 
was of the traveller, and very different from the 
fresh, smooth, well-brushed company who came 
• in amd got out ail along the road. These seemed 
to be invalids fresh out of an hospital. 

In this crowded train Mr. Tillotson had been 

put in” where there were* some ordinary tra¬ 
vellers, and where there were two tired ladies, 
with wraps and packi^es and a weary jaded air, 
which showed that they also had oome from the 
sea. One was young, black haired, and bright 
eyed. Those eyes were brighter yesterday, and 
would be as bright on the morrow; the other 
was elderly, cold checked, sharp faced, and about 
eight-and-thirty. To-morrow or yesterday would 
not make much difference in her looks. Mr. 
Tillotson sat opposite the younger black-haired 
girl, saw that she was restless and talkative, and 
carried a bag carefully on her knee. When she 
was not talking, she had her eyes very often 
fixed upon him. 

They were tired with their voyage, and talked 
of its troubles; at least the elaer, who was 
always tired and worn, seemed to have some 
extra Imes and shades of fatigue on her face. 
She spoke very little; the other, with a curious 
eagerness and vivacity. Mr. Tillotson, after a 
few moments or so, had dropped them out of his 
view, and was soon in as perfect solitude as when 
he was alone in the carnage. 

The younger girl was always wondering and 
supposing whether some event would happen, or 
where they were going—a kind of wonder that 
was put half in the shape of a question, and 
always with an inquiring look at the calm dreamy 
unconscious face that was opposite to her. 

He was soon awoke into life by a voice 
saying, “ Perhaps this gentleman woula tell us ?” 
He started. It was only some common question 
about the,time of arrival. He had a kind of 
hi^ wd voice, wliich had got this key from the 
Imitud tone of his mind, and the younger girl 
listened wifelN^«p'attention while he told them 
the little he knew. He then relapsed. But she 
was restless again very soon, and had another 
question; and on the question followed a little 
narrative of a couple of sentences long. “ We 
have lived a good deal abroad, and are coming 
home now; so we are very ignorant''of every- 
thing. It seems much drearier,” she went on, 
looking out of the window. “ There seems no 
sun here.” 

“Why do you returnP’* he said. “I have 
been abroad also, and could fqnoy being very 
hapfiy there. You should have stayed wherOthe 
sun is brightest. We should all keep in it while 
we can .7 

The two women were silent for a moment. 


The younger s^hed 5 then the other spoke. "We 
are obliged, unfortunately, to-return. Our 
last friend 4ed six months ago at Dieppe.” 

Then Hr. Tillotson. for the first tnmi^ saw that 
they were in mourning. He looked on them 
both with deep interest and compassion. The 
yonnget girl read these feelings in faiif face, 
whioh seemed to warm up. " I am very incon¬ 
siderate,” he said. “ I did not mean to put such 
foolish questions. Bat the fact is, I live out of 
tlie world as much as if I were in one of the little 
Preach towns.” 

He was not at all duincliucd to talk now, for 
he felt drawn towards these two women whoro 
situation was like his own. There was a frank* 
ness and freedom, almost ohildish, about-the 
younger, which was really pleasing, and she told 
about their affairs and misfortunes with a eoUfl- 
denec that was often wisdom. The elder was her 
half-sister. They were going to stay with an 
aunt whom they had not seen for years. There 
was a generous sympathy, and an invitation to 
confidence, in Mr. Tillotson’s manner. Gradually 
other passengers dropped out, and the three 
were left in the carriage. They fell on their 
Dieppe life, and how, happy they had been at that 
little town, then not spoiled by fashion and ex¬ 
orbitant prices—it was the bright black-eyed 
girl who was uarrating their little history—but 
slie could not get further. Her eyes flUed up 
suddenly, and, biting her lips, she looked at the 
trees and houses flying past the window. They 
were stopping. It was another junction, and 
she jumped up hastily. “ Come,” she said to 
her sister, “let us get some tea.” 

Mr. Tillotson, though young enough, had lost 
! the enthusiasm that would have made him fly 
I from the carriage and return with a cup in each 
hand. He let the two ladies pass from the car¬ 
riage, and remained behind, still think ing of many 
things. He might have been sitting before a 
cold grate, looking hopelessly into the sunk-down 
ashes. 

When the bell rang, they came back hurriedly. 

The tea, as was usual with such tea, was hot 
and thin, and unlike known lea. They settled 
themselves in their places, and the bright-eyed 
girl was about describing pleasantly what had 
been given Bbr to drink, when, with the flrst jerk 
of the moving train, she gave a cry, and clasped 
her hands. “Ah! The bag!” she cried. "I have 
left it in the refreshment-room—all our money— 
everything!” - 

She started up and ran to the window. Ttfv . 
Tillotson, sudd^y roused from a dream of St. 
Alans, was saying calmly that it was sure to 1» 
found, when she called out, “And our motlmr’s 
picture, and all her letters! What «Aall I do f” 

He .rose hastily from his seat, opened tbq door 
in a second, and, though the train was bei|hiung 
to move a little fast, had jumped upon the plat¬ 
form. Butiith^e was an iron pillar, one of a long 
series that kept up the roof, and against this he 
was swhng, and the two sisters, who With clasped 
hands had rushed .to the open door, saw him 
stagger back as if he had been struck by some 
terrible blow. That was the last view they; had 
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of him; aadlhis was the little utory thej^told 
the eaptnin. 

They wese pevet weary of repeating their 
thanks, at least the yotmge^, the captain saying 
that **it was really, now, as gallant a thing as 
erer he heard <rf. Jnst fancy, my dears,” he 
went*on, *‘if yon had Tom there, with his old 
leg in the way. And I am so glad, Tillotson, it 
was tfou, now, Ton my word and wedit I am.” 

Bttt Mr. Tillotson was already looking absently 
about, even wearily. His heart was far away, 
perhaps. “Don’t mention it,” he said; “don’t 
say any more. Indeed, it is nothing. You have 
made far too much of it. And now,” he hesitated, 
“would you excuse me. I am afraid I must go 
now. I am very glad you recovered your bag.” 

At this moment their servant, a tall, gaunt, 
rudely made, masculine woman, came up, and 
said that all their “ things w«re in.” The captain 
saw the eyes of the young girl wistfully following 
tlie retreating figure of Mr. Tillotson. Some¬ 
thing struck him, and he limped hastily after him. 
“ My dear fellow,” he said, “I beg your pardon. 
Now, where are you going? To the cham- 
bersP’ , 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, smiling sadly, “to 
the old den.” 

“You won’t bo settled down there till to- 
morrow,” said the other; “and I tell you what, 
now, come and take your bit with us. As 
good a duck, Tillotson, as ever was killed, and a 
little haddock. Do, my dear fellow. It’ll be a 
charity to help an old fellow to amuse those two 
nice girls-” 

“Some other day, some other time,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, wringing his hand. " You are too good 
to me. But another time.” 

“All I this is always the way. You are such a 
stand-off man. Well, the next day. Give us 
one day—the djy after to-morrow,” 

“ I will, then, my dear captain,” said he; and 
at last got away, lie got into his cab, and in a 
few moments it became for him a cell as gloomy 
as the carriage had been. The darkness was now 
setting in, and with the departure of bright 
day yet gloomier thoughts, whidi had kept 
themselves in reserve, began to rush on him. 
Then the cab stopped at some (fid-fashioned 
chambers, in an old-fashioned ruu-to-seed square. 
The old chambers were handsome enough, 
having been once a nobleman’s house, and htui 
a “grand stair” that was magnificent. But 
they were not let, and were evem going out 
of fashion—«s unfasliionable quiet chambers. 
The air of that great hall and stair seemed charged 
with ghosts of spectral nobie men and noble 
women, who imd attended routs ^ parties, 
and crowded up ia George the Second’s day. 

A porter, who sat in a black-hooded chair, 
put jon an affectation of decent joy at his return, 
and went before him up the white staircase. 
Tbdt was an ascent of time, and he had to shade 
the light fsom the grand draughts whiclr floated 
up and down. It was a lonely passage they 
did not meet a soul. Thus what had been the 
noble lady’s boudoir was reached, where a fire 


was indeed burning, bat smoikit^ and having 
a cold air; and then the portersw^ down to 
wait upon oth^ fentlemen, and, closing the. 
door, Mt Mr. Tillotson to the company of Cold 
shadows and ghosts for the night. 

CESPIEE HI. MOBS ABOUT “THB CAMilB.'* 

CAmnr Diamond had genteel lodgings in 
Wimpole-street, where he had lived many years, 
and where he was regarded with a*'niixture of 
respect and affection ny all who were concerned 
in the establishment. By the landlady wJio took 
his monthly rent; by the maid-servant who 
brought up his breakfast—he diued always at* 
his club—whom he remembered sumptuously at 
the pecuniary festivals; and by the occasional 
lodger whom be met on the stairs, and who was 
coming down from cheaper regions, very much 
ap-slairs. The inquirer below was told that “ the 
captain” was in, or would be in by-and-by; it 
was for “ the captain” that breakfast went up, 
and for " the captain” that the servant ran out 
in her cap round the corner. For by this name 
he was affectionately known, though, in truth, 
ho was only a lieutenant, but a lii'utenant in the 
enjoyment of full pay, having quitted the array 
forty years before. That trausaction was, in 
truth, something of “ a job,” and would not 
bear a moment’s inquiry now. But at that 
time, the captain’s sweet temper and plain 
goodness had made for him many fast friends 
m his own profession; among others. Sir Thomas 
Cameron, then Colonel Cameron, who afterwards 
got to the Horse Guards, and got Tom Diamond 
mlo the “Boyal Veteran Battalion,” with full 
pay, without a second’s hc.sitation. He was 
iiimself very merry on the score of this corps, 
whom he called “ the Fogies.” 

Often and often he met old brother-officers 
of this type, who greeted him with delight and 
affection unusual among men, and who pressed 
him obstreperously to dine with them and stay 
with them. And if he ever wanted money he 
had no lack of friends to look to and ask for help. 

The fiction of the captaincy, which was so 
scrupulously supported by those below him, 
always gave him a little pain. “ 1 have no right 
lo it,” he said. “ And they mav well laugh at 
me,” he would say, very earnestly and simply; 

“ but w'liat can I do ? It is so bard io explain, 
and to bo explaining it every time. And tfery 
do it out of Mod nature, all the time, you 
know.” His friends 'i«aro vfii^ Earnest on thin 
point, and held to tliis dignity as if it were a 
point of faith. But he never would adopt it 
on his card, or endorse the little deceit in his 
own writing, but was always plain “ Mr. Thomas 
Diamond.” 

Besidel being the friend of ColonelCameron— 
afterwards Sir Thomas, K.O.B.—he had known 
plenty of dashing officers of the Prince Hint’s 
era—such as Colonel Lascelles, Captain lung— 
afterwards General King, and governor of islands 
—Trevyliaii, and many more. The captain had 
a ifiu'prisiog delicacy and unselfish sensitive¬ 
ness ; aud though often led on to talk pleasantly 
of his exploits with those officers, beginning 
with evident pleasure, yet would check himself 
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tiaioronsly, as tliotJgh be laere ttaBiting his 
bearers with bis “old stems/' Ajm 1 bough 

• they were indeed eatertami%, and ftili of colour 
ancf character, be eoftld oidy be got to go on, 
iindei^f^otfst, w ^ were, and wim a struggle 
hctweerr two feellngs—tbat of fearing to dis¬ 
oblige w of tiring*—which was idmost amusing. 
Tliere was a family or two iritb whom he was 
distantly conimoted, and where there were chil- 
di-en, and by them his coming was always looked 
f(W as a holiday, and on the day of the visit 
ridettes, posted at the window, looked out 
anxiously towards six o’clock for the lialf- 

• stooping figure that came limping up so quietly 
yet so steadily to the door, and with a cry and 
a nuited scaniper, gave notice that the captain 
was at hand. By elders of*this family he was 
somet imes called‘*Tom,” and by t he younger ones 
he was sometimes, with glowing checks and a 
blush of shattie and humiliation, taken in confi¬ 
dence with reference to sudden pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments. On sucb occasions the nobiUty and 
the delicacy of the captain’s behaviour excited a 
tumult of delight—a delight that could not 
find words. For the captain had an old crimson 
silk purse, made for him out of an officer’s sash 
by a lady years ago, which came out, and m 
which his thin pale lingers explored. Grati¬ 
tude was on ha face at the kiud confidence 
that had been reposed. 

"Now, my dear fellow,” bo would say, diving 
into the narrow oficniiig of the long crimson 
urse, “ this is what I like. This is really what 
am proud of! Now mind, if you do not 
always come to me iu this way, you aud I are 
two.*’ 

But the real time of jubilee was when “Tom,’' 
coming back from the country with a small 
modest old black portmanteau, would be in¬ 
duced to stay a night or two with one of these 
families. B'or ho always gave leave to his land¬ 
lady, whom, he said, was a “ poor struggling 
creature,” to let his rooms iu lus absence, and 
sometimes his return would come about awk¬ 
wardly, in the very middle of such a lodgei’s 
tenure, so tiiat he would feel himsclt bound to 

S i to an hotel for a night or two, or to accept 
e hospitality of these friends as desciibcd. 
They would sometimes remonstrate with lum a 
httie wariBly on this weakness, saying, "If 1 
you I 'wouldn’t do it. It’s peilect folly 
of yon! 1 t hink you are far too good, nucle 
Tom. I wonJftB'e^ut wyself out in that way, 
or let myself be mada a hand of in that way, 
and by a woman of that sort.” To winch 
nnolo Tom would, with a little confusion, 
plead ids old exou.^ “ Ah, the creature i she 
has to struggle so to make up her little rent 
and taxes. My dear, if« no troublte in the 
world to me. i rather like going to the hotel.” 

“Tunmng yon out of your own room!” Iho 
lady would go on, warmly, “your om room, for 
which you have paid!” 

“All, the creature,” uncle Tom would say 
again, " A fellow that was in the front parrour 
went off throe weeks ago, and owing her a 
month'* «en^ which she was counting bn to pay 


her taxes, tiie creature I 1 assure yoii she was 
cryiag for an hour in the room, tcUing it to 
me.” 

"And of come you paid them for her?” 
said the indignMit lady, "t am ashamed of 
ou. You are like a child about your money, 
t should be taken from you, and kept for 
you.” 

"No, no, upon my word and credit, no,” 
said the captain, very eagerly. "No, na F 
mil not that sort of man. I would not do that 
for her. ’Pon my word, no.” 

But there was a belief that, aqiouiited to cer¬ 
tainty in the minds of all there that he had 
paid the ciying landlady’s taxes; as indeed ho 
liad. And with this he was not in the leastwoift 
or foolish. Among those stories, which lie was 
reluct mil to relate, were several associated with 
the sliapc of "Satisfi)iclion”thcn in fashion among 
gentlemen, in one of which he himself had been 
principal, aud out of which he had come, as the 
phrase went, “with flying colours.” But in 
many more he had assisted as “ friend ” with 
great " pluck” and tact, and cither pushed flic 
affair fo exircmities, or arranged it happily, as 
the occasion requined. Some of these which 
bore a little against himself—as in the instance 
of tlic const alilc’s coming up and arresting him, 
to his astonishment, as lie stepped out of the 
co.ich, with a shining mahogany ejsso under his 
arm—he told with much humour and happy 
simplicity. 

The children, however, t would always look 
upon him as a Great Commander, and for ahmg 
time associated tlie lameness with a mysterious 
wound received in battle. Their eager and 
earnest quesiions ou Ibis subject he oftcu turned 
off with a smile, but though often pressed for 
(letads of the action, could never be induced to 
enter upon it. The parents’ eyes were always 
on linn, and through that wonderful delicacy 
w itli w hicli he was leavened tlirough and through, 
he Idt that in some way their dignity aud plea¬ 
sure requued that the little legend should be 
kept itp. Aud so it was, until one of the boys, 
growing up, qAcd him in a sort of coafldeutial 
way, as bet a eon mau aud man, and then it came 
out tliat “Tom” had got his injury leaping 
across a ditch with his gun, when ht' had put 
his hii» “out.” Ill trutn, he was always in 
gentle protest against these military "honours” 
wiiich his friends would affectionately press ou 
him for his reputation with the public. 

It was (juite natural, therefore, that when he 
heal d of his relation dy irm at Dieppe, and leaving 
these two girls, tliat he should think of hurrying 
over to help them. But he got ill suddenly, ana 
was shut up IB hiswoom for weeks, during which 
time the ir\aid and landlady attended on the 
captain anxiously, and an old military doctor— 
Gilpin ol the —th— came, and went as he came, 
sturdily refusing fees. During this season the 
patient suffereb deep distress ol mind, apologis¬ 
ing often for ail the trouble he was givuig> But 
he was ‘strong, and very soon was " «a his legs” 
^ain. Then he wrote to the two orphan giria, 
insisting that they'should comb to tam—for a 
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time fflf least? that ii be a real favour; 
that th^ would oblige bun and cheer up an old 
man by their aoeiely; antii these girls—what 
with their grief scarcely yet abated, and not 
allowing tliem to tlikk much over anything— 
bc'gmi actually to believe this uncle of theirs, 
whom they liad never yet seen, was a poor'louely 
cast-off man, actually pining for human com- 

C . He made all preparations with the de- 
of a woman, transacted matters with his 
landiadyfor increased accommodation, and even 
niade out a little maid to look after their 
dresses and dressing. No one was so thought¬ 
ful, clever, skilful, and successful in mauagmg, 
as “ the captain.” 

He kissed them as ho got them home. “ 1 
am so glad to have you both. And so this is the 
little heiress P” 

Her bright eyes were shooting about rest¬ 
lessly, 8ud she laughed with great enjoyment. 
As soon as she had turned away again—for anew 
object attracted her every moment—tlic other 
drew Captain Diamond aside, ami whispered 
hurriedly; 

“Don’t say anything, dear uncle, about tlie 
property to /w. I’ll tell jou afterwards,” 

The captain, with a wise and almost knowing 
expression, squeezed her arm. “ J forgot! isjuve 
it to me,” he said. 

The captain had arranged everything at Ins; 
lodgings for the two ladies. The aceommoda- j 
lion was happily of that exiiansivc kind which 
would fit any uuniber of guests; and in counsel 
with his landlady, and all the time fingering his 
sash purse nervously, he had entered into a 
treaty for her best rooms. Though the change 
was profitable to herself, she did not regard it 
with much favour, and upbrtiided him a little 
impatiently. As if, she said, ho liad not enough 
to do to take care of himself! liadies—relations 
or no relations—were quite fit to look alter 
tiamselves. That was her idea. 

Tlie captain was getting alarmed It would 
bn fatal if the landlady had prejudices ffgainst 
his charges. “ My dear Mrs. Wileox,” he said, 
“ you don’t know wliat trouble they arc in. I 
don’t tliiiifc they have a friend now on the face i 
of the earth that they can ask to do a hand’s 
turn for them but myself. Tlie creatures, Mrs. 
Wilcox! And only think, they Law a lawsuit 
with it all, which has gone agiunst them so far. 
So wo must be very tender with tln-m, you see.” 

Ho had^been busy, tliercfore, for some da.vs 
before tlicir coming, arranging things, trying to 
lay out the drawing-room, so as to have less of 
an old bacholof (ur, and gqf-img in a hand¬ 
some supply of all manner of stores. A little 
queor quaint old garde do viii, tUe*gift of Sir 
I’iiomas—then Colouel—Cameron, and which lay 
under the sideboard, had been replenished. This 
liftlc piece of furniture, it onoo occurred to 
the captain, had "legs” infinitely too long, 
aid, fetohittg out his tools, at which be was very 
fairly skilful, ho had devoted a whole day to 
laborious shortening of tlieae limbs, and pro¬ 
duced a mouumeut of amateur carpentry. 


Both the ladies who had come to him called 
him uncle, though only the eldfest Mies Diamond 
was his niece proper. The younger, AUoe^ W®*' 
only the daughter of a nephow. Mie^ Dia¬ 
mond was ruflier tall, a little gaunt apfl thin, 
with a staid cold maimer, and a iiraotfoal turn 
of mind. She spoke very little, and was always 
steadily engaged on some work of solid and 
arduous character, fi-om which she often looked 
up to let her cold eyes settle on a speaker, and 
see whether ho seriously meant more than he 
said. It was only wheu they returned to tho 
young girl that a tinge of softness aud warmth, 
came into them, and she tried to modulate the 
rich harsh key of her voice. 

Alice was about .Iwo-aiid-twenty, but looked 
seventeen, for she had an almost childish face 
and figure. Tlie face was pale, so oval, that, 
wheu years came on, it would surely grow sliarp 
and pointed, aud was edged with ratlibr thin 
hair. Stic had a tiny waist, aud “uo chest” to 
E]>cak of. Elderly iitaideiis said that she had a 
“flighty” iiiimuer, and had been badly brought 
up. She had indeed a restless way of speak¬ 
ing, and a pretty volubility and freedom of com- 
raciit not pleasant to “ well-brongbt-up” elderly 
persons.” She w as very fond of gold and silver 
fnnkets, and of decking lierself out witli laces 
aud such things: the whole of which w'as to bo 
laid to the account of tier being spoiled by her 
friends c dliiig iier “ the little Jieircss j” it being 
known for several years that she was to succeed 
to the great Davis properly—a succession now, 
alas! very doubtful. 


V.kLENCIA SIGHT-SEEING. 

The ros.ada of La Belle Alliance, at Yaleiicia, 
is situated iu the centre of the eastern side of 
the Gran I’laza: a square whicli Is as largo as 
any in London, aud which looks larger, from the 
surroundiug buddings, except the cathedral, 
Ix'iug only one story high. Ou the left of the 
I’osada is an enormous mansion belonging to 
Sefior A., who was oiiec serretary to the 'Vene¬ 
zuelan government, aud is somefuing of a poet, 
a philosopher, and statesiuau. The soutli side of 
the square Is euliroly taken up by pyblie oflioes 
and tlie Goveninieul Uon.so of Carahobo, ,of 
which state. Valencia is the capital. Bii'-incs.^ is 
condneted iu true republica''.-"’,'>Je. Tho coun¬ 
cil meet iu the plamesf of rooms, with not oue 
superfluous article of furuiture, aud tho great 
“ unwashed ” lean on the wmdow-sills, and stare 
irrevercutlv at the debaters. “ What ate they 
discussing!'” 1 a.skod a long lank fellow, one of 
those wln), cigar in mouth, were leaning against 
tlie window. “Nothing of any consequenee,” 
quoth he, with a grin and an expectoration*, 
“ only whether we sli^ go to war with Russia.” 
Not satisfied with this reply? I made further in¬ 
quiries, aud learned tlmt the matter really iu 
hailid was no less than the ratification of the'now 
constitutioa. Even (m such an occasion the 
assembly seemed to me to bo much less animated 
than a London parish vestry,'and certainly not 
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wai elided; In ortwo, urith fljpwody 

my inwingj dowda-W drifting ow4r ihe 
MDs: n «<mnd of very snfedued 

tluinaei;, 11 shatrp i^Mrer for about a q^uarter of 
an boon and out came the sim agam. Tbis 
proeesa happens dailj, sotaetimes twice a day, 
m tins delightful cl&ite, where the tempera¬ 
ture never ■varies more than four d^rees of 
Fahrenheit—4roia T8 deg, to 82 deg. In this 
respect Yelencia resembles, but excels, Singa¬ 
pore. Yet, the sun being vertical, it is not 
safe to be exposed to its rays between 
ten A..M. and four vmc. One day Don Mannel 
M., a native of the country, paid me a visit, 
with his face literally flayed. “It’s all from 
riding about in the sun,” said he; “ so you, 
who are a stranger, must not attempt it.” A 
young American, who came to Valencia last 
year, thought to harden htmself, and was con¬ 
tinual]^ in the sun; but he died mad, just after 
he had told us that he had got the better of the 
climate. 

The people of Valencia (except tlm Posaderos, 
or innkeepers, who seem by some strange mono¬ 
poly of evil qualities to 'jbe in gcneim ugly, 
dirty, aud avancious)arethehandsomest,kiudcsV., 
most hospitable race imaginable. I am bound 
to speak well of them, for I never re<Ssived 
more kindness anywhere. Among other atten¬ 
tions, I had a continual succession of fresh 
horses sent me to ride. I took my lirst 
gallop tliat Sunday evening on a handsome 
grey, not unlike an Arab. I rode five or six 
miles on the way to the lake, and coming home 
Saw a wild animal of the leopard or tigcr-cat 
species. Leopards are extremely numerous all 
over Venezuela, and the puma, or American lion, 
is not uncommon near Valencia. ■ I saw one 
that was killed in the garden of General Uslar’s 
Opuntry-Uouse, which was about five feet long. 

Next day, August the 15th, a European, who 
h^ been long in the country, came to take me 
tff: a bull-fight at Nagua, a village five miles 
west of Vakmcia. I was rather surprisisd, and 
not much gratified, at the appearance of the 
vehicle which was to convey ns to the spec¬ 
tacle. It was a common cart of tlie coarsest 
description; yet in that identical cart the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic, at the conclusion of the 
last war, made his muraphant entry into Va¬ 
lencia. Out driver, a rough fellow three parts 
tipsy, drove as at_ a furious pace over stones, 
holes, and farrows in the road, so tliat conversa¬ 
tion could be carried on only by jerks. On 
arriving at Nagua, we found there was to be no 
corrida, as tbeoulls were not forthcoming; but 
en revi^ohe, abundant eateatainmeut was pro¬ 
vided, in the shape of gaming, swearing, and 
tippling, to^ say nothing of a liftle stabbing 
and not a little debauchery. But a buU-fight 
had heen^ intended, for about two hundred 
and fi%* yards of the principal^ str^t was 
palisaded at either end, and in the space between, 
sundry caialleroa Were gaBpping up and down, 
and showing what they would We done lad 
there been any bulls to encounter. 

The bouses on each side of the street were full 


of roisterera. TVe entered one 
were introduced tf a general •. a veiyhMldsfee, 
powerfolly built man, standing about five feet 
eleven : with large bright eyes, a hbu^SW^ 
and a pink and olive complexion, the 

company were ten or a dozen men, whose Siews 
and stature would We recommended them to 
the Blues. One of these, a negrrt was at least 
six feet three inches liigh, and roolcedlike a man 
who would have been a dangerous antagonist to 
King or Mace, On being introduceu to the 
company, we drank tumblers of bitter ale in a 
very sommn manner with every individual near 
us: a ceremony which completely relieved me of 
any inclination to touch more liquid for the rest 
of the day. A short thickset personage, who 
was evidently the orator of the assembly, now 
pot himself to the fore, and addi'essed a string 
of sententious remarks to me, of so prosaic a 
nature as to depress my spirits far below the 
point above which they had been elevated by 
the ale. He spoke at great length in praise of 
his government, and of bis coiuxtrymen, some¬ 
thing after this fashion: “ In what country but 
this, after a war of unprecedented character, 
which rolled its destructive course during five 
long revolving years, would yoxq a stranger, be 
I able to move about unarmed, with, doubtless, a 
I considerable sum in your possession, and yet 
safe, secure, and even unapprehensive ? &c. &c,” 
At the expiration of the harangue, I was forced 
to pledge i lie orator in two more tumblers of 
bitter ale. To escape from this persecution, I 
made a rush to the gaming-table aud pretended 
to lie immensely interested in the play. A 
handsome bold-looking fellow, who was, they 
said, an American colonel, but who had probably 
assumed that character for the nonce, and who 
seemed to be master of the concern, immediately 
began to explain the game to me, and assured 
me that a gentleman, a friend of his, had won 
a large sum that morning. Hereupon a tall, 
dirty lankee-looking individual, with an omi¬ 
nous obliquity of vision, interposed, saying: 
“ Guess you’re talking, stranger, of the gentle¬ 
man that won the seven bmidred dollars, and 
began with nothing. Guess I’ll fix you gratis, 
if you’d like to try his line of play, for I saw 
how ho done it.” My new friend-s.soon found 
theb* allurements thrown away upon me,, so 
they left me alone; and, indeed, their atten¬ 
tion was presently fu^y ooc3»pied. A brawny 
peasant, who bad been playing at: ti»e end of 
the tabic furthest from me, suddrir^ started 
to bis feet, and, drawing his m^et», jnado 
a rush at the colonel, his face distortm aud 
his eyes blazing with rage. His spring was 
so sudden aud so violent, that h® overUirew 
five or six persons, who ennsed and bdaboured 
one another on the fioor, each inu^ining that 
the man next lum was tiie cause of his upset. 
But long experience had taught the confoderate 
gamesters what to do. One of them, who had 


seizing his wrist, twisted the machete;'out of his 
iiand, while the tall colonel ’himself rising up 
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aiwi putting one liaad into his bresat, •wkare be wo were in Xor a severe straggle. 'SJbo j)a(h was 
no doubt, a wvolv^ otfabowieJsiufe ready, only s^bout a foot broad, apd led soroetunes be. 
'called out: “ Whafs^B nlroer, Mead ? Take tween rocks which pintshed our legs, and *nade 
caTti.\^ Curses on you," shouted the peasant; us go through evolutions worthy .of a cirque, to 
‘‘I havbtot all si UTO have my revenge!” But save oui'selves from being diugged off; some- 
by tlus tube he was pulled back by half a dozen times through thickets, whose thorns made sad 
strong arras, and in spite of his, strugjgles and havoc of our thin clothes. One of the fiarty, who 
threata was vsoon summarily ejected trom the led the way, and was mounted on a mule, got OJi 
house. Thesb outbreaks are common enough, very well, but we who had horses could hardly 
and Often end, in stabs, sometimes in loss keep them on their legs. At last no emerged 
of ftfe. The South Americans are inveterate from the thorns and the narrow path, but only to 
gamblers, and a man will pass a whole year in kml on slippery sheets of rock at a steep inelme, 
jpatient saving, and then lose all his eammgs in which were even mox'o dilBoult to cross. How- 
a single night at the gaming-table. ever, when we rearhed the ton, the view weU re- 

After this we u alked through the village, and paid ns. The lull had a double summit. On the 
my free-and-easy friend spoke to every pretty lirst peak, a cross Iiad been erected; then there 
girl he saw. At half-past "five I bsisted on was a steep descent, and an equally steep ascent 
going honie, though 1 was assured that the fun to the other lop, uhioli was covered with great 
was only just begmning, and would go on wax- bmddcrs and brush? ood, and seemed to be an 
iug more and more furious until the small hours, uncommonly likely place for snakes. At our 
Our driver, who was three parts tipsy at start- feet, on tlie south "side of the hill, lay the city of 
ing, was now unmanageably drunk. ' Seeing a "Valencia, in a ihickly-wooded valley tliree or 
huge troUoping negress, not ill favoured, but four miles broad, the city ilself beiug full of 
sladtemly and shameless, on her way back to gmdeus. Beivteen us and the lovna flowed a 
Valencia on foot—^looking in her white dress, as stream, which bears the same name, and is from 
ti»e Spanish proverb has it, like a mushroom in fifteen to twenty y9ids broad, with a general 
cream—he stopped, and made her get up beside depth of three feet, but with deep pools at 
him on the box, and the two together then intervals. This valley, in which Vuleiieia lies, 
carried on such a fire of rough jokes with all is formed by two sienas, tlie S. Diego to the 
and singular who came in our way as created noilh-east, and the Gualaparo tothe south-west, 
quite a sensation. I pbofested against tra and comes cuiviug from the mountains of the 
veiling under the tutelage of this nymph; but coast, uliieh 1 had crossed from Puerto Cabello, 
the driver was past reasoning with, "and I had but runs almost due west and east for the five 
to put up with tlie annoyance as far as the out- miles from Nagua to Valencia. The Morro is, 
Skiks of Valencia, where, just as I had made up as it were, the boundai'y-stone of this vidley, and 
my mind to get down rallior tlian enter the cit> stands wliere it dchouche.s into one much 
under sudi auspices, the sable beauty herseif broader, and running at right angles to it; (hat 
tookiliuloberbeadtodescend,aud,kis.singtous is, from north-east tosoutli. On turning to the 
a hand of the size and colour of an ordinniy coal- north-i'asl, niy e'ics were delighted with the 
shovel, struck into a baiA lane and disappeared, beautiful view of the lake. 1 could see some of 
I was horribly scandalised by this adventure, but the islands in it, but its expanse stretched far 
still more so on ovcrlicai ing that same evening beyond my vision for miles and miles into the 
the barber at a shop nearly oiqiosite my bous(>. Golden Valley of Araguas. "When I bad despe 
who could speak a little Engli^li, bawl out to gazing in this direction, my eyes found now 
Juan, no doubt wtitii a gesture indie,itiiig my beauties as they travelled eastward and south- 
wl^eroabout in (he upper room: ‘'Hear bad ward over a park-like country to the famous 
thing of him!” “Ay!” said Juan, delightedly batlle-lieltl of Carabolx). 
thrust iug his head out of the window, "whaf's The soil in the immediate neighbourhood 
tlitttf” “Hear he came home from the cor- of Valenciaf up to the borders of the lake, 
rida-^—” • The last words were lost in the is,_ peihaps, tho lichest in the world. It is 
raftling of a cart which went by at the moment, said that an iron rod has been passed down 
but I heard Juuy^ilh au.obstrepeious ptal of uninterruptedly for upwards of sixty feet 
laughter, bawl out in re^ly, “ That’s a lie!” A through this black soil, tho quality of* which 
low chuckling conversation followed, which was may be judged of from the fact that sugar-cane 
interrupted by a sauall with thunder and plantations will here yield twenty successive 
. lightiiiug, during whicn I fell fast asleep in my harvests uitliout requiring a renewal of the 
j easy cluur, and awoke wall punished by the plants. This extreme depth and ridmess will 
. mosquitoe.x, .mid with a splitting headache. appear less surprising when it is remembered 
Next morning I si artea with throe eompauioM that all this"groand was witliiii the last oentunr 
In ride up the Morro: a steep, peky, semi- ooverctl with the waters of the lake, into wiiica 
isolated hill eight hundred feet liigh, situupd many streams discharged themselves; tho prla- 
about half a mile to the north-east ox the city. cipaJof them,^the Pao, being reaUy-worthy to 
A meadow of tall grass skirts tlie foot of the be called a fiver. These streams brought down 
hilJ, and over this we tiottcd very pleaaanUy;' a rich dfposit of slime, which hasnow oeen laid 
ba^as soon as we began to ascend the slope on bare by the rapid shrinking and diuSSnutioa of 
this west., from which quarter alone the Morro tho lake. .When It is oonsklfired that the aa- 
is aewssibie to man on .horseback, we found nual evaporation at Valencia amounts to one 
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hold be :«ra8 always ftooomted a stran^. aad: 
«jwooi»l:b0y. ,Stt has fll>S4^d he kept doof; 

y» . 11' _J! _„J _;! ‘1- 1_' __ 


am mtocte; Baaidi its^y seen 4 Qne, with, 
a book or s 4ate, wh^wn be worked, at a 
early sfe, the aaaoaBfl dF algebra or the Glia' 
graajfl of Euelid. He had mastered with max- 
veUoBs rapidity all the books of the coantry- 
. side, and'he h«d eiren exhausted thd ipstructioas 
I of the schoolmaster o( the neighboring town, 
i Then it became bis chosen delict to wander on 
the tiBOors witii some favourite volume in his 
hand, and a crust from Iris mother’s loaf in bis 
bag ; with his inseparable tools, also, the chisel 
and the mallet, wherewithal to chip and gather 
the geological specimens of liis own dratrict. 
Often he would be absent whole nights, and 
when he was questioned a» to his place of 
shelter, he would reply, “Where John the 
Baptist slept,” or " At Eoche, in tlic liCTmit’s 
bed;” for the mined cell of a Christian an¬ 
chorite stood, and yet stands, above the scenery 
of the wanderings of that solitary boy. But 
Daniel’s principm ambition was to know and 
name the planets and the stdbs. It was at the 
time when the discoveries of foreign astro¬ 
nomers had peopled the heavens with fresh 
imagery, and our own Newton had given to the 
ethereal phenomena of the sky a “local habita¬ 
tion and a name.” It is very striking to dis¬ 
cover, when the minds of any nation are flooded 
Tvitli new ideas and ori^nal trains of thought, 
how soon the strange tidings will reach the 
very skirts of tlie population, and borne, how 
we know not, will thrill the hamlet and the 
village with the wonders that have roused and 
in-structed the fai'-off and civilised city. Thus 
even Daniel’s distant district became awai'C of 
the novel science of the stars, and this intelii- 
geuee failed not to excite and foster tire faculties 
of his orhjinal mind. Local legends still record 
and identify the tall and craggy places where 
the youthfol " scliolar ” was want to asoenc|,and 
to rest all night, with his face tamed npwai’d 
to the sky, “ learning the customs df the stars,” 
and “ finding out by the planets tilings to como.” 
Nor were his studies unassisted and alone. A 
uiasterrmind of those days, CookworlSiy of Ply¬ 
mouth, a learned and seientilic man, still 
famouB.hi the west^ found out and fostered the 
genius of the intelligent youth. He gave him 
access to his library, and allowed liim to visit 
his orrery and other scieatiflo instruments: and 
the resiut of this kindness was shown in the 
tastes and future peculiarities of the mind of 
Gumb. The stem necessities qf life demanded, 
in the course of time, that Daniel should fu lf il 
the destujy of bis birth, and win Imf bread by 
the sweat of his brow; for the meagre resourcee 
of his oottage-hoBie bawl to be augmented by his 
youtbW labour.* La the ohtace of an ocoupa- 
his early habits were not witliBut their 
influence. He selected the craft of a hewer of 
atoue, a veigf coiBmon ealUng on the surround¬ 
ing m#owj'i^ toiled for several 

years of his succeeding life, amid Ihe Cytflopeaa 


models of the early ages. The pillared rocks 
of that wild domaki were the mbaiilitha^ ^ 
(Htio histeny, and the vast piles of .the 
moor ware tlie heaped and unhewn pyramw iSf 
an ancient and unknown people. An thesekpr- 
romding scenes acted on his tastes/and M- 

E * les. “ So the foiuidations of his yfiud were 
!” His fiither died, and Daniel necatnc his 
own master, and had to hew his way through 
the rugged world, by what the Cornish call 
“the pita of his Wes.” That he did,so his 
future history will attert; but it was not un¬ 
soothed nor alone; nor was it without the usual 
incident of human existence. Nb man ever yet 
became happily great, or joyfully distinguished, 
without (that mdling strength, the afibetionato 
presence of a woman. 

He whom Joy ■would ■win, 

Must share it; Happiness was born a twin. 

Such was the solace that arrived to sootiie 
the dreary path of Daaaiel Gumb. He wooed 
and won a maiden of his native village, who, 
amid the rugged rocks and appellatives ol Corn¬ 
wall, had the .soft Italian name of Florence. 
But whei’e, amid the utter poverty of his posi¬ 
tion and prospects, could he find the peaceful 
and }iai)py wedding-roof tliat should bend over 
him and his bride ? His friends were few, and 
they too poor and lowly to aid his start in life. 
He himself had inherited nothing, save a strong 
head and heart., and two stalwart hands. He 
looked around him and alar off, and there was 
no avenue for house or home. Suddenly he re¬ 
called to mind his wandering days and his 
houseless nights, the scanty food, the absorbing 
meditation, and tbe kindly shelter of many a 
nook in the hollow j)Iaccs'’of the granite rock. 
He formed his plan, and made it known to his 
future and faithful bride. She usseuted with 
the full-hearted .strength aud trusting sacrifice 
of a woman’s love. Then he went forth in the 
might of his simple and strong resolve; his 
to^ in his scrip, and a loaf or two of his 
accustomed household bread. He sought the 
well-known slope under Carradoii, searched 
many a mass of Druid rock, and paced around 
cromlech and pillared stone of dd memorial, 
luitil he discovered a primeval assemblage of 
granite slabs spited to hia toil. One cif these, 
grounded upon several others, the vast boulders 
of some diluviau flood, had the nide semblance 
of a roof. Underneath *tlm shelving rock he 
scooped away the soil, finding, as he dug op, 
more than one, upright slice of m<Kirstone, 
which he left to stand as an inner and natuiai 
wall. At last, at the end of a few lahorioM 
days, DanM stood before a large cavern of the 
rocks, diviaed into clmmbers by upstanding 
granite, and sheltered, at a stepp wjgle, by a 
mountainous mass of stfum. .Nerved and sus¬ 
tained by the hojreM visions, tshich crowded on 
his mind, and of which he firmly trusted that 
this pi“Co would he ,tbe future scene, he toUed 
on, until he had finally framed a giant abode, 
such as that wheraa, the Cyclcqffl slmt in 
Ulj^sses and his opiapahious, and promised to 
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GumbK I begaa to feel queer;' it seemed 
to me theste was somefiiiag awful about the 
unknown man, I even Shopk. Then he ^aid 
again,‘■‘J’eal* Botiang, The happiest man in 
ali the eadh is he that wins fais daily bread 
by his daily sweat, if he wDl- but fear (God 
and dd matt no wrong.’ I bent down my 
head like any one confounded, and I greatly 
wondered who this strange appearance could 
be. He was not like a preacher, for he looked 
mo full in the face; nor a bit like a parson, 
for he seemed very meek and kind. 1 began 
to think it was a spirit, only such ones always 
come by night, and here was I at noonday, 
and at work. So I fhade up my mind to drop 
my hammer and step up and ask Ms name 
right out. But when I looked up he was gone, 
and that clear out of sight, on the bare wide 
moor suddenly. 1 only wish^&at I had gone 
forward at once and felt him with my hand and 
found out if he was a real man or only a resem¬ 
blance. What could it mean? Mem. to ask Mr. 
0.” Tliis event is recorded in a more formal and 
painful handwriting than the other MSS. wMch 
survive. Nothing could be further removed 
from superstition or fear thaD,this man’s wliole 
character and mind. Hard as one of Lis native 
rocks, and accurate as a diagram, yet hero is a 
tinge of that large and artless belief wMch is 8o 
inseparable from a Keltic origin, and which is 
80 often manifested by the strongest and loftiest 
minds. Another paragraph, written on the blank 
page of an almanack, run thus: “ Found to-day, 
m the very heart of a slab of rock that canie 
out below the grauito, the bony skeleton of a 
strange animal, or rather some kiiid of fish. The 
stone had never been broken into before, .and 
looto'd ages older than the rocks above. Now 
bow came this creature to got in, and to die 
and harden there ? Was it before Adam’s lime, 
or since P What date was it P But what can 
we tell about dates after all? Time is nothing 
but Adjun’s clock—a measurement that men in¬ 
vented to reckon by. This very rock with the 
creature in it was made, perhaps, before tlsere 
was any such thing as tunc. • lu e^pniity may 
be; that is, before there were any dates begun. 
At all events, when God did make the roek, He 
must have put tlrn creature there.” , This ap¬ 
pears to be a singular and rude anticipation of 
modem discovery, and a simple solution of a 

J uestion of science in our own and later time, 
t is to be lamented tMvt these surviving details 
of a thoughtful and original life are so few and 
fiu: between. Oumb appears to liave united in 
his native character the simplicity of an ancient 
hermit and the stem contempt of the solitary 
student for the busy hum of wien, with dhe 
brave resolution and independent meigy of 
mind which have won success and mme for 
some of our self-made sons of science and skill. 
But Ms opportunities were few, and the sever¬ 
ance of Ms life and abode from conlaoti^with Ms 
fellow-men forbade that^cess to the discoveries 
and researches of Ms’kind wMch might‘have 
rendered Mm, in other days, the Hugh Miller 
of the rooks or the Stephenson or Watt of a 


scientific solitude. He and Ms wife inhabited 
their wedded cell for many years attd long. The 
mother on her stdhy couch gladdmwi he*'' 


she had the courage to brave herwoman'’s triiils 
alone, for neilher midwife nor doctor were ever 


Jolm, appears to have inherited his faiher’s habits 
or ener^. He succeeded to the caveracd home 
after Daniel’s death, and’when his mother had 
returned to her native village to die also, the 
existence of John Qumb is casually seen re¬ 
corded as one of the skilful hewers of stone at 
the foot of Carradon. But Daniel died “anold 
man full of days,” and he was carried after all 
” ad plures,” and to the silent society of men, hi 
the churchyard of the parish wherein stood alar 
off his rocky home. He won and he still de¬ 
serves a nook of remembrance among tiic le¬ 
gendary sons of the west, “ the giants” of Keltic 
race, “ the mighty men that were of old, the men 
of renown.” Ilis mind, though rough-hewn, like 
a block of Ms native granite, must have been 
well balanced: resolute and firm reliance on a 
man’s own' resources, and disdain of external 
succour, have ever been a signal of native genius, 
to be able to live alone, according to the adage 
of an ancient sage, a man must be either an 
angel or a demon. Gumb v®is neither, but a 
hi tuple, strong-hearted, and in( cUcctual man. He 
had the “mens sana in corpore sano” of the 
poet’s aspiration. A scenic taste and a mind 
“to enjoy the universe” he revealed in the very 
clioiec of Ids abode. In utter scorn of the 
peut-up city, and dislike for the roek of the 
multitude, he built, like “the Kemite, his ne^ 
in the rock ;” nor did he pilch Ms stony tent W 
chance, or in a casual place in the wud. He 
chose and he fi.\ed his home where Ms eye could 
command and exult in a stretch of circumferont 
scenery a hundred and fifty miles on surround¬ 
ing extent. In the cast, he greeted the morning 
sun, as he mounted tlie rugged saddle of Dart¬ 
moor and Exmoor for Ms daily career. To the 
west, lloche, the rock of the ruined hermitage,- 
lifted a bold and craggy crest to the sky, where 
long centuries before another solitary of more 
ascetic mind, lay, like the Patriarch# on his 

E illow of granite, and reared a ladder to Heaven* 
y the energy of nightly prayer. Far, far away 
to the westward, the uavjghty sun of Eiiglaud 
went into the storied Sea of Arthur and ids 
kiiiglits, and touched, caressingly, the heights 
of grim Dundagel, with a lingering halo of 
light. These were the visions that soothed and 
surrounded the worker at Ms daily toil, and 
roused and* strengthened the energies of the 
sclf-sustaiiiing man. The lessons of the legeud 
of Dani^ Gumb arc simple, and earnest, and 
strong. The words of supornainrol wisdom 
might he {rraven as an added supersoriptioa on 
his rook, “ Whatsoever thou doest, do it with 
all thSie heart.” If thou be a man, friendless 
and alone, the slave of the hammer or the axe, 
and doomed to the sweat of labour, day by 
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day, till the ni^ shell come that no mao can 
vgirork, “8ide4oi fet Dieu jl’iadeta*'—aid tihysdtf 
on^ God will ffaooour thee. 

TEE.QOOB SHTP SHOOTING STAK. 

I. 

“CA^'to Ettsos, allow mo to inlToducc to 
you Mr. Peenant, yOur new purser. Mr. Ten- 
aa«t, jway take a owiir, while 1 have a little talk 
op. business wifli Capt^n Hitson.” 

Mr. Blizzard, of the firm of David and Bliz¬ 
zard, 72, Limehouse-street, Liverpool, oon- 
tmued: 

“ Caplaiti Ritson, we want to make iMs first 
trip of the Shooting Star an auspicious trip; we 
want to have our vessel ‘the first into Quebec 
this year. We save the dues; for they always 
return the dues to the first vessel tliat arrives 
from England; but it is not so much for the 
sake of the value of the dues, as the eclat of the 
thing we want. Our trade with Canada is 
large, and we want to get our uainc up. W e 
do not, of course, want you to run any danger. 
No, that is by no means the wish of the firm; 
but we wish you to skirt the ice and run in on 
the very first opening. You will get oil' 
Labrador just in time for the frost to have 
thawed, and, with care, there need be no risk 
whatever.” 

Mr. Blizzard said all Ibis leaning against his 
railed desk, and nestled in among the files of 
invoices and bills of lading. He was a hearty, 
fre.sh-coIoured, imrtly iiinu, very neat in his 
drc.ss, and remarkable for a white waistcoat, 
that seemed as hard and sfainlcss as enamel. 
He played with his watch-clmin as he spoke, 
and eyed the captain, the purser, and the first 
mat6,"who sat in an uncomfortable half circle. 
With his well-polished boots planted on the im¬ 
movable rock of a largo capital, Mr. Blizzard 
seemed to look boldly seaward mctapliorically, 
and consider wrecks and such casualties us 
mere well-devised fictions. 

Captain lUtson was a bm North-countryman, 
with a broad acreage of ciiest, clear grey eyes, 
and large red hands; a sturdy, honest, self-reliant 
man, without a fear in the world. The mate, 
Mr. Cardew, by no means so pleasant to look on, 
being a little spai'e, thin-ieggei^ cadaverous 
*pef8oii, with yellowish eyes, sat in sullen sub- 
BCrvieucy on the vciy edge of his chair just 
behind the captain. Tne purser, a brisk, cheery, 
stout young iellow, sat dcprecatingly (as if lie 
thougnt he ought to stand) a trifle further back 
still. 

Bight it is. Mister Blizzard,” said the cap¬ 
tain, buttoning bis pilot coat across his chest, 
as if preparing for' an iinmediatfe gale, and 
about to order everything to be battened down. 
“Right it is, and a better wesse) than tlie 
Shooting Star I don’t hope to see. She’s 
sound, Mr. Blizzard, I do believe, from main 
truck to keel; sound, if I may use the ^pres- 
slon, as a pious man’s conscience. The only 
thing that wexes me, howsomever, is that, 
having been sent for to my native place, down 


Allonby way, on very sad business” (here the 
captain held m sarrowfully an enormous hat 
covered with bla^ tsfape), “ J couldn’v sec to 
the lading of this ’ere wossel as I generally 
Ukes to do with weasels I am oedled upon to com¬ 
mand.” 

"That is of no consequence at all. Captain 
Ritson,” said Mr, Blizzard, pouring out three 
glasses of sherry all in a row from p decanter 
on an inky mantelpiece near him. “ I have been 
away at Manchester, and my partner, Mr. David, 
lias been very ill with a touch of pleurisy, but 
our first mate here, Mr. Cardew, has seen to it 
all.” 

Tlie mate nodded assent. 

“ And the cargo is-?” 

“Agricultural implements, machinerv, and 
cloth goods.” 

Mr. Blizzard referred to a ledger for this in- 
fonuation, as he spoke, as if he scarcely knew, in 
lii.s multiplicity of business, whether the Shooting 
Star might not be laden with frankinceuse, pearls, 
gold-dust, and poll-parrots—^bht he would see. 

Having a.sccrtaiued the fact, Mr. Itlizzard 
carefully replaced the ledger, tind, turnbig his 
back on his company, poked the fire, and con¬ 
sulted a large sheet almaiiack over the mautel- 
ideco, as a sign the interview was over. 

“ We sail to-morrow morning, Sunday,” said 
Captain Ilitson, who was a Wesleyan, lo the 
purser, as they left the office of Messrs. David 
and Blizzard; “ I like,s to hear the blessed 
Sabbath bells calling to one another as 1 go ont 
of the Mersey, and the men like it; and, what’s 
more, it’s lucky. It’s like the land taking leave of 
ns, as I always say, giving a sort of blessing on 
the ship; at least. I’m a plain nmu, and tnat’s 
howf 1 take it. ,lt’s the day I nbvays start, 
Sunday is.” 

The’wurscr expressed his hope that be slionld 
succeea in doing his duty, and pleasing the cap¬ 
tain and (dl his employers. 

“Oh, You’ll do, young man, I can see; don’t 
you be alraid. Won’t ho, Mr. Cardew P Clear, 
straightforward eyes, and all aboveboard.” 

Mr. Cardew thought ,ho would do, but he did 
not look on the purser at all. His mind was 
running on veiy ailTercut things. 

IL 

“ Joe,” said the purser’s wife, when Pennant 
returned to his little cottage at Birkenhead, and 
announced Ids new appointment, “ I don’t know 
how it is, but I’ve got a strong presentiment, 
and 1 wish you wouldn’t go in this sliip. I never 
did like ships with those sort of .names. The 
bestfrun you ever had was in the Jane Pftrker, 
and the worst fibe in the Morning Star. Stick 
to the plain names. Besides, it’s too early in 
the season. Now, do oblige me, Joe, and give 
it up. Stay fear a fortnight later; get an 
Australm shijp. It's too eany for Canada. It 
is, indeed. ^Mrs. Thompson says so.” 


“ ^enny, my love, you’re a silly little woman. 
A pretty sailor’s wife youmake! I^mc, pack np 
my kit, for I’m going; that is the long#nd the 
short of it. Nonsense about sentiments. And 
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•who is Mrs. Thtniroson., 1 should like to know ? mate’s maimer entirely altered. He crOuohed 
1^0 wamts her poleiij« hemtSsc here ? Why did and •wliispered, and #sked for ordm, and spolfce 
she drive her husband awy with her nagging, to the men with punctilious quietude, >' ' 

and tenvper, aad hotheratioo P Tell her to mind Cardew had some strange hold over the 
her own business. Pretty thing, indeed! Gome, tain, as the purser soon discovered; some money 
dear, BO nonsense j pack up my kit.” matters j some threat, wliieli he held over Bit* 

“But, Joe dear, &re -was your photograph son’s h^, about his fidher’s fann Cumbw- 
off the nail dn 'EaesdOT—tliat night I saw a land; power that the captain dreaded, ^ 
shooting star fall close to ttm docks, and it wasn’t thonidi he tried to appear cheerful, trusting, 
sent for nothing. Don’t go, Joe; don’t go.” and indifferent. At flrat tyranuical to the men, 

“ Go I must, Jonny dear, and go I shall, so Cardew had now begun to conciliate them in 
don’t make itipmnful, there’s a good little every possible way, especially when Captain 
woman; Come, I’il go up with you now, and Ritson was not on deck. , 

kiss George and Lkzy. I won’t wake them; The purser was in his cabin, tins twentieth 
then we’ll go and look out the shirts and tlungs day after the Shooting Ster had sterted. He 
for the chest. Keepa^od heart; you know was head down at hi^accOunts, and the luminons 
I shall soon be back. I’ve got a nice captain, green shade over the lamp threw a goldim, ISght 
and a smart first mate.” upon rows of %nres and the red lines that 

divided them. He was working silently, honest 
zealous fellow that he was, when a low ta^ 

“ Why, Caplain Thompson, who ever thought came at the cabin door. He lera^'off his seat 
to have ttfund you here, and only quartermaster r” and opened the door; it ms oloThompson, the 
said the purser, as he stood at the gangway of quajtei-master, who shut it after him with a sus- 
the Shooting Star, watching the fresh provisions picious care. 

brought in. “ Well, I am sorry to see you so *' Well, Thompson,” said the purser, looking 
reduced, sir, I am indeed. How was it ?” up with an overworked and troubled expression. 
The quartermaster drew him on one side with “ wliat is it ?” 
a rueful look. He was a purple, jolly, sottish- The quartermaster sat down •with a hand on 
looking man, with swollen features. either knee, “ I tell you what it is, Mr. Pen- 

“ It was tlie grog, Joe, as did it—-all the in- nant, between you and me tliere’s mischief 
fei-nal grog,” he said. “ I lost my last sbfp, the brewing.” • 

Red Star, and then everything'went wrong; “Tliomp.son, you’ve been at the rum a^n,” 
but I’ve struck off drinking now, Joe; I wasn’t said the amazed purser, in a reproachful voice, 
fit to have a ship, that’s about it—lost myself, "No, Mr. Pennant, I haven’t; no, 1 am 
too, Joe; and here I am with my hands in the sober as the day I was l)om. Never you ifiind 
tar-bucket again, trying to do my dooty in that how I learned what I am going to <1011 you. 
station of life, as the Catechism u.scd to say.” There was a time when no one dared accuse 
"And how do you like our captain and crew, Jack Thompson of eavesdropping, without 
sirP” Pennant said, under his breath. getting an answ'er straight between the eyes, 

" Captain’s as good a man as ever trod m shoe- and quick too; but now I’m a poor rascal no 
leather—upright ipan, though he will have the one cares for; only fit to mend old rone and 
work done, but the crew ain’t much, between patch sails, and 1 can stoop now to do tfegs I 

ourselves. Four of tliem first class, the rest should have been asbamod of onoe, even if I 

loafers and skulkers, wanting to emigrate, had done them, as I did this, for good.” 
picked up on the quays, half thieves, hau de- There came at this moment a port rap at the 
serters, not worth their salt.^ Tltby’H all run door, and Harrison, the ship’s boy, thrust in his 
•«rii«n they'-get to Quebec. 'Ihen there’s the head. 

first mate, he’s a nice nigger-driver, he is— " Well, what do you want ?” said the purser, 

bound for a bad port, I think, i wouldn’t in his sharp honest Vay. 

trust him with a ship, that’s all I can say, un- “ If you please, sir, there’s an ioe-fSg coming 
1 ms it was a putde i^p, that he might get on on, and Mr. Cardew says the men are to have 
with, but he is smooth enough before the cap- an extra glass of grog round as there will be 
tain—he takes cm:« of that—curse him.” ' extra wattes.” * 

Just at that moment there came a shrill voice “ Did Captain Ritson himself give the order?” 
sereaming curses from the shore. "No, sir; Mr. Cardew. Captain’s been up 

"Hook alive, yon skulkers there,” it cried— all night, and is gone to lie down.” 
it wiMt the mate’s voice—"or I’ll let yon know. "Tell Mr. Cardew, with my compliments. 

We shan’t be ready by Tuesday, if you don’t that the (giptain told me yestendgy never to 
himw. Not a drop orgrog before the work’s done, servo out rum without his special orders.” 
mind that. I’ll have no infernal grumbling “¥es, sir.” The boy left, 

trhile I’m mate; and what are you doing there, " Now, Mr. Quartermaster, let me know the 

guartermaster, idEa^ ? Mr..Puragp:, see at once worst. I teink—I suspectMtis something about 
if the stores are all k, and hand in the bills to our first mate. This is going to be an imu^y 
me to give te Oapteia RStsoh.” i voyage, I can see. Let me hear the worst, quick, 

The meff, ragged, sullea fellows, worked that we may do something to stop the leak.” 
harder but tuTsed in an under breath. Tl>e quartermaster/a stolid man of Dutch 

llie moment the eaptain came on board the temperament, and by no means to be hurried. 












proceeded as mmxf as it ae weace SBBUuag * ysra 
om the ipJley jSie. " Wh|st I. heard &e first 
ntoite aaa the aapdni'&f talk ahcmt cnfij two 
honh ago was this. The ice-fog’s come oa, 
and the men (a had lot in any weather, all but 
Davis and tjiro ot_ three more) are beginning to 
think we^ mnning da^eron^y near the ice, 
and thrii we ^all get nipped. The niatej when 
the daptaitt.is away, enoonrages them in tins 
idea, aad the worst of them talk now of forcing 
the Captain to steer more southward, so as to 
keep clear of the icc-packs off Labrador.” j 

Ine purser started, and uttered an exclamation I 
of surprise and indignation. 

" Belay there, Mr. Pennant,” said the quarter¬ 
master, forcing liis sou’-westcr firmer on Ids 
heal to express hatred for the mate; “that Was 
only the first ent^ in their log. Then they went 
on to propose sinking the snip, lashing down 
the captain and those who wouldn’t joiu them,: 
destroying all evidence, and taking to the boats 
as soon as there was a sight of land.” 

“But what for?” 

“^Vhat for ? Why for tins. The first mate, 
as he let out, has had the lading of the vessel. 
Wdl, what did he do, with the help of some 
scoundrel friend of his, a shipping agent, but 
remove two-third.s of the macnincry from the 
oases, unknown, of course, to Mr. Buzzard, and 
pile thorn up with old iron, unknown to the 
captain, who was «,way because Ids father Was 
dying, and now they want to sink the vessel, and 
then to go home and sell the plunder. That’s 
about the size of it.” 

“Come this moment and tell the captain 
of tlds scoundrel,” said the purser, leaping up 
and locking his desk resolutely. 

’’Now, avast heaving there, not Just yet, Mr. 
Purser, by your leave; let the tnbg ripen a 
little; let me pick up what I can in the fo’ksal; 
they don’t mind a poor old beast like me.” 

" WhaPs all this ?” cried a shrill, spiteful 
voice, as the door was thrust violently open. 
" Where is this purser fellow P Who is it dares 
to disobey my orders? Wliat do you mean, 
purser, by not serving out tlds rum? No 
skulking here. Thompson, go on deck, sec all 
made taut for the night, and the fog-bcU rigged, 
or wc shall be run down in this cursed fog.” 

Thompson slunk out of the cabin. 

' The purser did not flinch; he took his cap 
quietly firom its peg. “ Mr. Cardew,” he said, 
" I only obeyed the captain’s orders, and T shall 
continue to do so till you take command of the 
vessel. I’m going on deck for a smoke before I 
turn in. Good rught, sir.” 

The mate’s eyes became all at once bloodshot 
and phosphorescent with a cruel light. 

" I tell you what it is. Pennant; ’ he said; 
“ if I mzf your captain, I’d maroon you on an 
iceberg berore you were five hours older, and 
I’d let you know first, with a good bit of pickled 
x^t what it was to disobey your superior 
ofnoer.” , 

“Good night, sir; threatened men live long. 
And peifams you will allow me to look up my 
cabin? Tbankjrou,” 


WiOi this gcod-hutnoured defiance the purser 


lifted. lie vessel had met with mere pancake 
ice, loose sheets thin as tinsel, but nothing 
more; the wind blew intensely cold as if from 
ice-fields of enormous size, but no bergs had 
bem seen, and the captain, judging from the 


bem seen, and the captain, juaging trom tne 
ship’s reckoning, hoped stul to make a swift 
and successful voyage, and to be the first to 


reach Quebec that season. 

The men were mustered for 


The men were mustered tor prayers in the 
state cabin, It was a pleasant sight to see 
them file in, two and two, so trim, mth theax 
blue shirts turned back from their big brown 
)iccks, their jaunty knotted black silk necker¬ 
chiefs and their snowy white trousers; the potty 
officers in their best blue jackets, and all so de¬ 
corous and disoip^ed, as they took their pre¬ 
scribed seats. ' 

Pleasant, too,-it was to sec the hardy captain 
in that wild and remote sea so calmly and 
gravely reading the chapter from the Bible re¬ 
lating' to Pam’s rojiige, witli an unconscious 
commanding-officer air. If the ship-boy dared 
to cough, that stem grey eye naUed him to his 
seat; if the boatswam shuffled his feet, there 
W£to a reproving pause between the verses; if 
even the spray broke over the hatchway,' the 
captain was down upon it. 

The purser was the last to leave the cabin 
when the service was over. As he collected 
the Bibles, the captain touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“ 1 want a word with you, Mr. Pennant,” he 
said, sitting sorrowfully down at the table with 
his hand on his telescope, and his large prayer- 
book stul open before him. “ You are an honest, 
faithful fellow, and I want to ask you a simple 
question. Have you seen or heard anythmg 
lately that makes you think the first mate is 
playing double, and exciting the men to mutiny P 
Yes or no P” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

The captain did not lift his eyes from the 
table at tlus.aaswer, but giving a slight lialf dis¬ 
dainful sigh, pdired out a g&s of water and 
drank it, then rose, shook the purser by tlie 
hand, and looked steadily in his wc. 

“Come up with me, purser, on deck,” he 
said, “ and we will settle tliis matter at once. 
Some one has been altering the vessel’s course, 
I feel sure, since the moming. If it is the 
mate, I will put him m irons, if it cost me my 
right arm, I’ll keep him in irons. I’m a fool 
not to have seen it all before. I was wtirnod 
about that man in Liverpool.” 

When the captain stood npon tho deck, the, 
chill white ice-fog was again bearing down fast 
on the Shooting Star. It was bearing down 
with a speotrd gloom that was depressing in a 
sea known to to still half Uoefod with ice- 
acks. i SjEobath calm reigned over the vessel. 
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in that In^ lij^t 13ie mate sad carpenter 
were sit&f tmr the irbed, looking at the 
advanoing tog; at the entrance t6 the fo’lqial 
-were s<nne men itretofaed o# half asleep. 

The captain said not a word, but walked 
, straight iip to the man at the wheel, and looked 
at the'oonipass. 

“ Why, you’re steering south,” he said, 
quietly, “and I tdd you nor’-nor’-west an hour 
ago.” 

" I am steering as the first mate told me," 
. said the^ fellow, eulknk. “J can’t steer as 
every one wants me. If it was my way, I’d 
* steer home.’ ” 

The first mate, as the man said this, came up 
and took the wh^l from him insolently, as if in 
defiance of the captain., 

" Jackson’s steering right,” he said. 

“Bight you oaU it,” saidj^e captain, storm¬ 
ing. “ I’m a plain man, and ilike plain dealing. 
Mr. Cardew, I’ve had enough of your lying 
tricks; let go the wheel, sir, and go to your 
cabin. Consider yourself under arrest for mu¬ 
tinous conduct. Purser, you are witness; take 
this man down.” 

Cardew still refused to let go die wheel. 
With the quickness of thought, the captain felled 
him with a blow; in a moment the deck seemed 
alive with shouting and leaping men. Ffve 
sailors threw themselves on the captain, three 
on the purser. The mutiny hod broken out at 
last. A cruel yeM rang from stem to stem. All 
who fiivoured the captain were in a moment, 
with curses and crael threats, overpowered and 
bound to the mast and rigging. 

“ Now, Captain Bitson,” said Cardew, as he 
rose with a yellow face, down which the blood 
streamedfand advanced to where the captain 
stood bound and pale with rage, “ you see 1 am 
stronger than you thought. If I diose, I could 
at once let you, overboard with a rope and freeze 
you to death; I could have you pelted with 
Dottles, or nut an end to in some other agreeable 
way; but I shall spare you now, to pay yon out 
better for that blow and other indigmties. iiast 
night you refused to join me^ my sensible 
scheme for baffling the rascals liio exposse us to 
danger and then underpay us. Now I will not 
accept your partnership. Oh, you’re a rash, 
violent man, though you are so pious; where’s 
your Providence now ? Come, my bora, leave 
these fools, and get out the wine; we’ll have a 
spree to-night, for to-morrow we shall be on 
shore, and, perhaps, storting again for England. 
Come, get out this man’s brandy. We’ll have 
a night of it. It’s cold enough for these fcUows, 
ain’t it ? But it’ll make them y^arra seeing ua, 
drinking.” • 

That night, as the Ihiuor went rouncl, and the 
songs circulated among the mutineers to the 
doleful aooompaniment of the monotonous and 
fuuerai fog-b^, tte captain and seven friends 
lying bound against tlie frozen Ihxqiids, the 
vapour lifted for a moment eastward and dis¬ 
closed an ayrora hore^is, that lit up all .Iho 
horizon with a majestic fwi of crimson and 
phosphorCsokit light that darted upward its 


keen rays, land throbbed an^ qaivered, with 
almbst su^matural splendour. 13ie ^sctrfo 
lustre lit me pale faces of the captain and ^ 
feBow-prisoners. / ™ 

" Why, here are the merry dancers,” said the 
first mate, now somewhat excited by drinkiiig, 
as he walked up to the captain, and waved a 
smoking hot glass of grog before' his fooe, 
“ Why, ril be hanged if they aia’ji the blessed 
angels dancing for joy because you and your 
brother saints will so soon ioin them. What do 
you think of Providence by tliis time, Bitson, 
eh?” 

The mutineers put their glasses together, and 
laughed hideously at this. 

“ Just as I always did. God watches us at 
sea as well as by larfd,” was the captam’s Calm 
reply. " I’d rather even now be bound hea«, 
than chaise my conscience with yours, Cardew. 
I’m a plain man. and I mean it when I say that 
it’s no worse (lying here than at home in a 
feallicr-bcd. It is Jess hard to part with tbc 
world here.” 

“ Oh, if you’re satisfied, I am. Here, glasses 
round to drink to the Pious Captain. All his 

E are here but that boy, tliat little devil 
ison; search for him everywhere, men; he 
mustn’t be left; if lio is in the hold, smoke him 
out with brimstone; never mind if he doesn’t 
come out, he’ll have liis gruel if you keep the 
halelu's well down.” • 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the rqfiy, with a brutal 
and disgusting laugh; and away the men went 
on their search, eager as boys for a rat-hunt. 

An hour after, all but the watch to toll the 
fog-hell, the mutineers on board the Shooting 
Star were sunk into a drunken and wallowing 
sleep That night, from time to time. Captain 
Ilitson kept his men’s hcaris up with cheerful 
wegds ; the cold was hard to bear, but they sur¬ 
vived it. When day broke, they alk united in 
praver that God would allow them to die soon 
an(f together. They had sunk into a torpid 
semi-sleep, when the sound of a gun throiigh 
the fog, in the distance, aroused them. At the 
same moment, the loud taunting voice of the 
mate awoke the bound men to a sense of their 
misery and despair. 

“(jood morning, Captain Bitson,” said the 
mate. “ Lord, lads, how chopfallen that smart 
fellow the purser is, and look at those A.B.' 
saUors, who used to sneer at vou, and call you 
skulkers, and loafers, %n.d Liverpool dregs. 
How our fat friend the (juartennaster must mss 
Ills grog; hard, isn’t it r Captain Bitson, it is 
my painful duty to inform you (lower the two 
boats there, quick, men, and stave the third) 
that we are about to leave this ship, which wfli 
sink, as I am informed by my excellent friend 
the carpenter here, almost exmtly thrae hours 
after our departure. A more pliant diroosition 
and a more graccftil concession to those business 
arrangements, in which I solicited your co¬ 
operation, would have led to very different 
resold; gentiemon, that gun is from a ves¬ 
sel lying off the ice-field which we are now 
skirting; that vessel will take,us up. How 
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CHAPTBB IV. “ THE CAPTAIS’s” NEW MENAGE. 

When he had thus got them home he was 
delighted. But they had by that time discovered 
what a soft and gentle ualwre Iiis was. The 
elder girl, or woman, was of a calm business-like 
temper, and fell into the " ways” of the house 
within an hour. * 

Alice went about at first in a sort of little 
enthusiasm. She hurried from this room into 
that, and praised everytliiug eagerly. But pre¬ 
sently the cntlmsiasra abated, and she was sit¬ 
ting on a chair silent, and with her eyes roani- 
ing^absently. 

The captain was restless himself. He limped 
about the room, settling this thing and that, 
stopping before them every now and then to 
say: 

" Now I hope, dears, yon will make yourselves 
comfortable, and do wliat Tou like. And as for 
the rhino”—this was a familiar word of his, 
and 1 6 lield up the crimson purse—“ we won’t 
spare, him. When this is run out, wo kuow 
where to' look lor more.” • 

” You are so good and kind, uncle, ’i said Anne, 
quietly. The other went over and kissed him, 
then sat down again. 

“ You know,’’ said he, wistfully, » I am so 
ignorant of all this. An old bachelor, living by 
liimself so long, gets rusty. It will be a rem 
kindness, dears, if you will take all this off my 
shoulders.” And lie held up the crimson purse. 
" I don’t know prices, and they will impose on 
me. Will you promise me, dears, and help an 
old fellow P” 

For ope who was so dull attd helpless in house¬ 
keeping matters, he had ordeifld a surprising 
little mnner. Uncle Tom had been jn Pans 
shortly after the peace time, and had often supped 
at houses of great repute with his friend (then) 
Colonel Cameron. Borne of Ms best stories were 
founded on his adventures in that cotfhtr#, where, 
indeed, though blundering sadly, he luKfwCip the 
reraeot of the natives. They said be was bon 
enimit after all. 

At this little inan^ration dinner, too, we may 


be sure there was the most inspirit^ wine to 
give a sparkle, to thejr meeting. The elder girl 
told him about their Diq)pe life; and when the 
dinner was gone, and they were at the fire again, 
told him, to his deep sympathy, about the later 
and more distressful passage in that Di^pe life, 
which he accompanied with many an ” Indeed I 
know ! Oh yes! Poor children!” using his 
amber Indian handkerchief very often. The 
younger girl sat with her knee held within her 
clasped hands, listening mournfully, but she 
added no details to the narrative. 

“ Ah ! you poor things, all alone there,” said 
uncle Tom, poking the fire violently. ” Why 
didn’t you write to me ? I had only to get inti) 
the train, and then the packet. I’m the best 
sailor in the world. But those doctors kept 
me. I’d like to have seen old Diepw again. 
What a Bay place it used to be. We stayed 
a niglit there, 1 and Colonel Cameron, and 
bouglit some of their ivory-work to bring 
home. The colonel ami 1 were walking along 
the pier, when an old fisherman, or fisherwoman, 
we couldn’t tell which, they dressed so alike-— 
But I always mil get into ray old stories. But, 
my dear gii Is, you must keep up. Every one, 
they tell us, gets their little peck of trouble. 
Look at poor Tillotson, that got you your bag 
to-day.” 

Now a little colour came into Alice’s face. 
The hands were unclasped, aud the knee fell. 
“And what dreadful thiug has ke suffered, 
uncle?” she asked. 

“ Oh, a long business, dear—as long as one of 
my old stories. 1 kuow ail about it. And I 
believe it is a sort of secret-—a secret tlfat cvery^ 
body knows—but 1 suppose I may tell yon, dears; 
they won’t hang me for it.” 

“ He has it in his face?” said the young girl, 
eagerly. “ I was sure there was a mystery 
thwe.’’ 

“Poor fellow 1” said the captain,reflectively; 

“ I know the whole thing. His uncle, Colonel 
Tillotson, was in a regiment with me at the time, 
and was dreadfully distressed about it. And he 
changed for foreign service soon after, and I 
don’t think ever guile got over it. Bear 
me!” 

“ And what was it, uncle ?” pressed the young 
girl. “Won’t you tell us?” 

“ Well, it was this: HenryJTillotson was a i 
wild, fooush young fellow. Wo were all that, 
I’ln ftfrsid, in oar day; it used tojje the fashion, | 
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jou know. But ffewry oiie was ttialkjiit of Mm, 
and I am afraid, dears- fee w»» anj^ing but 
wfeit you paHjWsteilwd’^ maibor w»8 
qMet, |ei^eJweatuA,*fan| fScpd all'sfee oftald 
with Ids^futnor tTuwftened feito, ovan. 

Colonel TiUotecm, tben captain, often spoke to 
me about if, and I bad every stage of tne busi¬ 
ness. Jfee aotber, poor thing, I saw was fretting 
herself to death about it. But my lad went on 
from bad to worse. Now, would you ever think 
it >of that MUtle-looking fellow P” 

*' Scarewr,” the eldest answered, firmly. 

Alice did dot reply, but was eagerly wa’Hing 
for more. 

“ oh! it was very unfortunate altogether,” 
uncle Diamond went on, sadly. “ And yet I be¬ 
lieve nobody was so mucir in fault, after all. 
After one <m the break-outs, worse than usual, 
there was a scene, and las fatlier regularly 
turned him out: went further, I thiuk, than 
he ouglit to have done. The poor woman 
fell down half dead, and lier son ran to licr, dis¬ 
tracted ; but Tillotson—the father, 1 mean—^put 
him out vttj harshly, I think. The son went 
away, desperately,to foreign countries. Went on 
worse there, I am afraid; and at lust, in the midst 
of one of his bouts, heard that his poor mother 
was dying off fast, of a broken heait. lie was 
going to set out all m a liurry, and in a dreadful 
state, when he himself was oausht by a lever. 
Then some one therc—a consul, 1 believe, for he, 
hadn’t a soul with him—wrote over about his 
state, say mg that there was very littM hope for 
him—and Itien——Now, dears, 1 come to the 
most melancholy part; for it w'as really a dieadl’ui 
business, and gave us all quite a shock.” 

He paused a moment. The eyes of the two 
girls were fixed upon him. 

‘•There is no use dwelling on it,” continued 
he. “ Indeed, I don’t like doing it much, for 
it can be told in a word or two. They set out 
in a harry, the poor woman getting up from her 
bed, and ,|ast outside Boulogne port,” added the 
captain, m a low voice, the vessel went wrong, 
someway, struck on something {I don’t know 
whtwe fault it was), but neither it nor its pas¬ 
sengers were ever seen again. And then there 
was the j^her business. But these are all dismal 
old stories, my dears.” 

^ There’was a silence for a few moments. The 
yCHtng girl remained in her favourite atti¬ 
tude, her hands clasped round her knee, and 
her eyes fixed devotibnally on the teller of the 
histom 

“lou imagine,” he went on, “what a 
fnghtfnl sooeriajg tHat was for Mm, when he 
came to himself. It changed his life—changed 
his ways—otanged bis fwie, even—in a day. 
Befm it, he was wMd, extravagant, and a Imy; 
after it, be came home yuBt wl^t you saw lum 
yesterday. I hardly knew him. Dear, dear, it’s 
a queer world! He’s now like a hermit; shuts 
Itself up, brooding over Ml hbi soirows. 
yf bat*8 the use of it P I<abk*ti»ei bow.. Here 
am If an (fid feSow, wHh no bnsintss to be 
tWbkmg of such thingv, and yet> I confess, X 
like mCi mui to see people, and to go about. I 
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wisli,” Oon^Misd unde Tom, “ we could per¬ 
suade Wm, and bring him round in some way. 
Bosar'fellow h 38»t*#fa6he telfe yo«i as fee told 
me i montfeiMgp, Utat^ vfiA lining fof death, 
ind |odki% lo it as she hipprat Suoineni, I 
don’t know how to take him, or what to say 
to him " 

“ Pining for death I” said the young girl, 
sadly. “ Ch, how dreadful! Surely something 
could be done, oi^it to be done, at once.” 

“ Thai’s what I say, dear; only I’m not up 
to that sort of thing. Between ourselves, dear, 
I believe I only m^e the thing worse. It re- 
quires a light touch.” 

They were tired with their Journey, and pre¬ 
sently went to bed. 

for a long time after, thb captain aat at his 
fire, smiling pleasantly in great good humour, 
smoking his clay pipe, and addressing a chasm 
in the live coals with a sympatliising “The 
creatures! the creatures!’! 


CHAPTER V. A HEW ISTEIVEST. 

Before breakfast the next morning he was 
down and busy, limping about from the fire to 
the table, deep lu hot rolls, aud hot muffins, and 
tokst, and various fried things that were simmer¬ 
ing before the fire. In the morning the captain 
was always particularly bright andalmpst glitter¬ 
ing, being surprisingly smoothly shaved, and his 
whiskers oiled ana curled to glossiness—an 
operation which he performed with a small 
french iron, purchased in Paris during that 
visit after the peace. For “the captaim* took 
rfsare of everything he bad, and kept them to a 
surprising age. He shaved Mmself with won¬ 
derful smoothness, and took great pride in his 
razors, tlie sharpening and stroppiiqj of which 
instruments, for friends, was a favourite pastime 
of his during the long evenings. He always 
wore a high black satm stock which buckled 
behind, and out of which rose bis sharply 
oirted collars, everything about his throat 
eing braced up with military stiffness. About 
these little points—namely, about “the chp- 
lain’s” collars, and “ the oaptaiaV’ raxors, and 
such matters, the servants were jealously and 
mysteriously careful, and even took pride; 
tbongh, indeed, it was not likely that the good 
and gentle soul would be angered by any teg- 
hoi M such matters. 

This morning, then, the ctqitain was down 
early, busy with the cares of preparing a break¬ 
fast, that for quantity would have sufficed for 
a party of tired and hungry troopers: fat he 
was of that old school that deems !bv« hospi¬ 
tality to be the highest mid most p^efiept expres¬ 
sion of love, friendship, kindliness, and the 
heartiest good will. llis sieo% however, was 
irith hfea M a monaeut. 

“Yot retoltect,” she raid, ’’dear uncle, what 
I wlppcred to you at the raiihray stutko, about 
sot mentioning the feral to Ajh^ Tcm child, 
she does not know of it yet.” ., 

.^Not know itf” He stopped rimrt la his 
• » 
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do sopj^HiwIs* '$Q ywi hulwiift told.l«« ^ welS*, 
it woolld* OBly the i>oOt 'tMnif, ifter all,** > 

“ Tliat was what we thcmght. we will know 
it in ^nll time? though Ht»veii knows ^jow we 
are to tell her. Ber |)Oor little soul is set upoa 
being an heiress. Aad oh, unde,” she W'ent 
on, laying down her work, ’* I have yet worse to 
tell you about her,” 

” Worse?* thundered the captain. 

“About tlH®e weeks before we came away she 
began to complain, all of a sudden, of restless 
ni^iis, and that she couldn't lie on her side. 
Well, we got the French doctors, and they came 
and examined her, and one of them, the cleverest 
man in Dieppe, told mo plainly that he thought 
one of her lungs was ‘ touched;’ and that we must 
be very careful of her.” 

The captain looked wistfully at his shining 
copper kettle, now singing merrily on the hob. 
“Ah, my dear,” he said, “those French doctors 
arc all botches, regular botches. Sutely there w.as 
poor naromond, who went upjvilh me in the dili¬ 
gence, and who felt some slings about his heart. 
Boulay, the French doctor, told him he couldn’t 
last a month—not a month. Well, Hiunmdnd i 
lived twenty years after that, and was sound as 
a roach in his heart to the day of his death; 
though, to be sure, wc might have very well mis¬ 
understood the gentleman, for,"between you and 
me, my dear, we couldn’t muster half-a-crown’s 
worth of French between us.” | 

“Ah, but, uncle, an English doctor says the 
same.” 

"Well,” said he, a little nonplused, “many 
of them, too, are botches enough, God knows. 1 
tell you what, my dear. We’ii just take a 
cab, and go ctf straight to Doctor Gilpin, as 
good a man as ever felt a pulse. 1 know' 
what fe’ll say. Little Alice tonched, my dear! 
Folly!” , 

Thus he fell very soon with delight into this 
new life. The two girls made him Iheir study, 
made little alterations which they thought would 
bring him more comfort, little surprises which 
threw “the captain” into almost a Histress of 
gratitude and acknowledgment. 

One of those first days he came to the elder 
girl. “ I am going to ask yon to help me,” be 
said. “I am ^jfi’aid they make a fool of me 
in shops sstd such jfiaoes. 1 am sure I give 
double what I oa||d»t to give. Now, my dear 
child, I want you to help me.” 

“ Dewest uncle.* the elder girl said, “ this 
kind. 1 nm so glad you have come to me. I 
was iWng to aek ycu.” - • 

“ Inea here,” said he, pulling cut his crimson 
purse, “would you, then, Idndly take charge of 

ft T__ __i. ,..x J S *-aa,< ”« 


1 tkki I know a little about vrine.' Olfipnd 
'Oameron and I always went togefch®: te tibe 
yanits to taste. There, there, you are nw 
a fnat favour.” And lie put the iMdtnKat 
silk purse into her hands, and limped p,way 
hastily. 

The younger girl was stjU silent and quiet. 
That morning she asked her uncle wodld he come ' 
out and take her Tor a walk. She wanted to see 
some of the shows of Xiondon. Eter uncle was 
thankful and grateful for this honour done to 
him. He received this lady’s orders with the 
old gallantry of Louis the Fourteenth’s day. He 
went to fetch his finest apparel, and the bishop’s 
hat, wliich lay under a bandanna handkerchief 
for occasions of state, and the grey thread gloves, 
which rested on the cuil of the bt^o^s hat. 
The two sallied out; the bright-looking gild in 
deep black leaning on the arm of the gouty, 
fierce, half-military old gentleman, who Ump^ 
smartly along. 

They saw the shows, and spent a pleasant 
morniug. Uncle Diamond was thinking wistfully 
how he could propose a pastrycook and an ela¬ 
borate meal, for he had that fine old chivalry in 
him whose creed is that loo great honour, in 
every w'ay, cannot be paid to a lady who honours 
you with attention, and he believed in the now 
old-fashioned gallant faith, that ladies, once in 
the society of gentlemen, were to be altogether 
Ignorant of the existence of money. Wc now, 
it seems, furnish them with a regular reokon- 

in?* , 

Suddenly the young girl, stdl leaning on his 
arm, looked up into his face. “ And that poor 
Mr. Tillotson you were telling ns of the other 
night. How dreadful! I hare hardly got it out 
of nij head. No wonder he cannot bear to look 
back.” 


we came up in the train. I was sure tliere was 
some horrible mystery,” 

“ It was scarcely his fault, after all,” said he.*" 
“ He got into a wild set. There was a dreadful 
fellow who liad got influence over him, and 
forced him to do as he pleased. No, no. Foor 
Harry Tillotson! He neeer was bad. I always 
took his side.” • 

“I am sure you did, unole. And now, is ft 
not dreadful to think that he should go on this 
way so long, and perhf^s go on all his life? 
How long is it ?” 

“ Oh, let me see. November, Decembm', 
January. It must be ten or twelve years ago, 
now.” * 

“ Why, it will settle on his mind,” went 
on, eagerly^ “ It will become a ma»^ People 
have gone mad before now from dwelling on such 
things.” 

“ Very true. Most senmWe, dear,” said he; 

“ a very just idea. And the wo»t k, what can 
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t he»U anAof the b^t It’s\i way 
•alwiwa had. I’ll bok after the wines 
' uncle Tom added, apdegettoally. “For 


excitedly. “ His mind should b« diverted. He 
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Bliottld be t&Qced to—suKfe to go oat pd see 
people. 1 «io mva Hk(,« jfoo, npeK end 
voald do p|%lp|g IWL could talk to 

bim.** ' 

‘‘Ak! wttdon’t1eoo^,H>ydearcluld. Ihave 
tried &H to^ $ tboo^ new, indeed, if we could 
get !^iiji toXKjme up to * little dinner, it would 
be I never thongbt of that.” 

T^e j^aag girl allowed him to work this con- 
doaioa out for himself without interruption. 

do that,” said he, simply. “ You wouldn’t 
mind itf It is really a charity.” 

» She turned away her head, blushing, and a 
UtUe ashamed of this half intuitive deception, 
and said, ” Oh, not in the least.” 

“Yon saw him, you know,” he went on, 
“ coming np in the train. He is a nice fellow— 
a good fellow. I know you’ll like him. If you 
and Anne would humour him a little! Upon 
my word I do pity him,’ and wish from my soul 
that I could find some way of helping him. Yon 
s^ 1 am not, clever. They always told me,. 
* Tom Diamond, you’ll never fire the Thames.’ 
But Oafs a very good idea, and I never thougld 
of it before, and I’ll go this very day.” And he 
went of at once to ask his friend. 

Mr. Tillotson refused, wearily but gently. 
But the captain was not disheaitened. “But 
now,” bo added, almost imploringly, “would 
you something for me? Would ^o\i? No, 
you wouldn’t.” 

*' Indeed I would,” said Mr. Tillotson, smiling. 

_ “ Dine—see people—that’s all. Make a be¬ 
ginning with me, now. Do, there’s a good 
fellow. Look at me, now, with those two girls, 
the creatures! Upon my woi d, my heart bleeds 
for them. I don’t know how to entertain them 
and amuse them. And it w very hard on tliem 
to be shut up with an old fellow. Come to¬ 
morrow—do.” 

Mr. Tillotson took his hand. “The idea of 
ng/ entertaining ladies! My dear friend, I would 
do aiwthing for you. But don’t ask me—I am 
^t of place—not suited for that. 11 ried it some 
vreCks ago, and it didn’t do. I am as well as I 
am.” 

" Try it again. You must, to oblige poor Tom 
Dfamond. You promised, you know. Come, 
make it to-morrow for a beginning. 'One of our 
little dinners, you know. I’ll give you a lobster 
at tea o’cloti, in a despat cher. lou know I 
can do that sort of thing.” And so he could; 
it was atery pleasant “gight to see the captain 
with his "despateher” on the table, limping 
about the ifoom, bringing his lemon, and cayenne, 
and his littie seasonings from many quarters 
aud comers, and thmi lighting his spirits at the 
proper moment. And, to say the truth—as^ 
indeed. General Cameron and cdher olfioers often 
protested—there was no one who could prepare 
that delicacy like Tom Diamond. | 

Mr. Tillotson at last gave in. “I am not 
well,” he said, “fikunething is coming i 
mfit me, I don’t know what. Bat I’ll come.” 

“ Nonseim my dear boy,” said the tsaptaiu, 
hewtfly. "lam very much obliged to you, I am 
indeed. It is truly kind of you to come and sit 
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with an Old fellow. And they nice gtris, too. 

I pity them, the creature*! Ho father or 
mother, ami so gentle. I am not up to this 
aort^f thing, yon see, Gcod%e, Tillotson. 
Thank yott,”^ 

When uncle Tom returned home, and in<great 
spirits announced this news as a triumph of 
diplomacy, it was received very calmly by the 
elder girl. But a flush came to the cheeks of 
the younger. She was happier and more talkative 
for all the rest of the night. 

On the next night came Mr. Tillotson, still 
looking ill. But he was making an effort. 
“Doing too much,” said the captain, looking at 
him anxiously. “ You must take care of your¬ 
self. * Proper vit’ro,’ thus something goCs on iu 
that way, but old Stubbs, our schoolmaster in 
the country, was always saying it. It means, 
that it is very foolish to be losing one’s life 
entiicly for work. He always rolled it out like 
thunder. But he was an uncommon good 
scholar, I can tell you; which, between you and 
me and the post, dears”—a favourite colloquial¬ 
ism of tho captain’s—“ / never was.” 

It was a very “ nice” little dinner, which, 
with a pardonable' inconsistency (minding his 
d( claration as to inCompetency), the captain had 
wholly “designed” himself. But by way of 
suggesl ion; as, for instance; " Don’t you think, 
my dear, that a roast dnek vould be a good 
thing P I don’t know a bet ter thing, in its way, 
than a duck and green peas.” 

I Mr. Tillotson talked agreeably, and tried hard 
to talk agreeably. He told them about the 
cathedral town, then about liis traarels somer 
wheie abroad. To which the captain listened 
devoutly, nodding his head now and again, and 
saying: “ See that, now. Most entertaining. 
Like a book, I dedaije!” The young girl 
scarcely spoke, but kept her eyes fixed on him 
which Mr. Tillotson was quite conscious of, and 
seemed to resist in a little ww, for he kept 
his face turned away from her all the night, and 
addressed iiimself more to the elder Miss Dia¬ 
mond. This ground she tried very often to re¬ 
cover, wilhiaU sorts of restless arts, stwting 
into the middle of sentences, tuid sometimes j 
, breaking into a curious voluhiUty. But without 
the least effect. Did Mr. Tiilotson, who was 
very sensitive, detect the meaning that lay under 
this sort of attention, or did he suspect unrea¬ 
sonably ? Bude, or even politely neglectful, ho 
could not be. But there was an indistinct 
manner of his, which, to her, was quite intel¬ 
ligible. Captain Diamond, however, had little 
instinct of it. 

“ I am very g^^ to have you in this way,” he 
said, “and it is very kind of you to come. I 
can’t tell you how you entcimn ps. Don’t he, 
Alice F It brings up the places you know. 
Don’t it, Alice 

“ Yes, jes«uaele/’ said she, eagerly. “ I see 
it all perfBotly-HM if it were in tw* room. Do, 
dogoxmP” 

“T have np gift for 8tory4iifiling»or descrip¬ 
tion,” he said'to Captain Diamond, “My dear 
friend, you ndver heard me celebrated for that. 
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My old firiead Biamoad, I ace you Hb have 
youtjoke at eDe.** 

** Joke «» no jolftf I think oUr little 41ice 
paid you a vta^ handaome oompUment. She 
tewBlf describe* mtv well, £ can tell you. What 
was that about the Feat at Bavver ?** (So the 
honest gentleman pronoii^jced “ fete.*') ** I de¬ 
clare to yon, Tfliotson, £ never read any better 
in a fegniar book."’ 

" I dare say,** add be, indifferently. “I can 
quite beiieve’it. AU ladfes excel in that.*’ But 
he showed no desire to hear a specimen of this 
gift, 

Captain Diamond sighed, and moved uncom¬ 
fortably in bis chair. " And now," said he, 
changing the subject hastily, ‘'tell us, in all: 
your adventures aid you ever meet any prin¬ 
cess like those in the story-books—any one 
whom you lost your heart to? There, that| 
will interest the ladies. C8me, now, which of 
tlie French ladies was it ? Ah, my boy, out 
with it P Come.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. " Never," , 
he said. " What French lady would trouble 
herself with me P 1 never fell in with an ad¬ 
venture of thal sort, and pever shall, I sup- 


IP 

He is not well, I suspect," said the captain. 


" Nonsense,” said the other, seriously. “ Is 
it a fine soldier-like fellow like you! I«atn 
sure you will, if yon only look for them. And 
now, in St. Alans the other day P I declare, 
dear, I shouldn't be at all surprised. Do tell 
us about i&at young lady, Tillotson.” 

This was all accidental on the part of Cap¬ 
tain Diamond. But Mr. Tillotson seemed to 
be uncomfortable. He was not well, eitlier. 
The young girl's qyes, stealing over, saw his 
confusion. 

“Ah!” she said to herself, with a start, 
** (iere is his secret. Some one down there!” 
and her foot went down impatiently under the 
table. 

Then, of a sadden, she became quite rest¬ 
less, and even bold. “ Won’t you describe 
this lady?” she asked him. “What wa* she 
like P Where did she live in pt. Alans ? 
Uncle, you told us that you were there once.” 

“Quite right, dear, so I was; was billeted 

there two nights, in the year-No matter. 1 

and Knox were put together over a* saddler’s. 
I assure you, my dears, there was as nice a 
saddler’s daughter there as ever you could ask 
to see. 1 was a young fellow then, and not 
long joined, but I know, for a long time after, 
I was miite dismal about the saddler’s daugh¬ 
ter. Ah! I see yon all laugh at me. Very 
well. There’s my coafesaion for you; and after 
that, I hope, my dtar Tillotson*— 

Mr. Tillotson bad risen to go away, with the 
ybung girl’s eyes still on him. He turned 
nis face away from her impatiently. “My 
dear friend," he sidd to the captain, “a 
thousand tliaiiks for your goodness. But 1 am 
a wretched guest, aM don't know now to be 
agreeable.” *• 

With th# younger girl he shook hands last, 
and coldly. 
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“Or, do you know, nunkey, It siaruok me that * 
there was something in that abodt St. Alaai ” 

“No, no, uncle,” cried the elder rirl; “lie is 
not thinking of such trifles. That 1 could 
see.” ; 

“I teisk he was,” said the captaid, wist¬ 
fully; “from soul I do. It would take 

his thoughts off. No, you are*right, dear; 
and, do you know, I believe I oughtn’t to have 
joked him about it.” 

"Why, uncle,” said the younger girl, with 
her cheeks flaming, “do you suppose ho is a* 
girl or a child, that cannot bear a joke P Iteaily, 
that is too good. 1 mean,” she added, hastily, 

“ for him, not aboht you, dear uncle. But it 
is rather absurd if a gcutleman's feelings are 
to be held so sacred.” 

“ Of course, dear,” said the captain, gently. 
“And I think you are right. Egad 1 1 had to 
rough it myself, and to bear plenty.” 

“ Then why should he set up for this air of 
suffering? If we were all to do it, what a 
world It would be! And when there are so 
many in real distress—-the poor and the unfor¬ 
tunate.” 

“ Oil, Alice!” said the elder Miss Diamond, 
in remonstrance. 

“ Well, we won’t be too hard on poor Til- 
lolson,” said uncle Tom; “ and, besides,! truly 
think he was not well, the creature 1” 


CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 

A SON'S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

My dear Father, i find that I have still 
more to say about the rising generation, and 
that this subject must take precedence of all 
others. I think you will admit that, consider¬ 
ing how much I am myself interested in the 
mutter in hand, and how nearly 1 am touched 
liy all considerations connected with it, I have 
spoken in my last letter as impartially as could 
be expected about the young men of the day, 
and ilieir good and bad qualities generally. 

The subject on which 1 would now desire to 
touch, very lightly and gingerly, is one which, I 
am quite coiisciou-s, it is very dilficult fo handle; 
and 1 approach if with considei'able diffidenee 
and misgiving as to my capacity of deahug with 
it. To come to the poi^t at once, and without 
making more preamble, I think you want a 
little culightonraent as to the exact present 
condition of the more interesting portion of the 
new generation—the young ladies, in short, of 
the present day. £ own that what I know tay- 
sclf about Jficse fair and cxempiaiy creatures is 
not much; but at all events, 1 know more 
about them thau you do, worthy sir, and there.- 
forc, as far as you are conomnaed, have some 
right to speak. The fact is, thjrt I have fre¬ 
quently b(^ present Vheu you have expressed 
yoiUBelf as being utteriy myMflied by tiie young 
lady of the period, while yonr friend the 
colonel has been heud to shy rkm them once. 






♦'IJatow, i£ ht aaidce tltilittaf or tftO 
of tLejn.” ,1 

It ias basSi W 4iOMpti«wi deai' 

Mij^to you liave been 

▼!ukin|$ flbM jreeikm of our metropolis 


MrieUMa. of ibe society of the day. I have 
D«af UTOi you to a tancy bazaar before now; 
aibo. »ore than one occasion, we have met at 
g^Uron-parties; and more rarely—smec evening 
Bctertion is naturally becoming distasteful to 
you—^we have attended a dinner-party, or an 
“ at home,” in each other’s company, with great 
pleasure, as far as I am concerned, I assure 
you. Well, sir, on sucli • occasions as these 
which 1 have mentioned, it has frequently 
struck me that you have not been altogether 
pleased with the manners and customs of that 
portion of the creation which is by popular 
consent known as the weaker sex. 

I have inferred this dissatisfaction on your 
part, less from anything distinctly expressed by 
yom than from various small indications which 


I have observed: half sentences muttered un- 
consciously, ejaculatory remarks, and the like. 
TThen, for'instance, an open carnage containing 
specimens of the “fairer portion” has whirled 
past us, each fair portion leaning back on the 
cushions, and surveying not only us but all 
creation with looks of indolent contempt, I 
have heard you mutter—though I iiavc taken no 
notice at the "time—a curious and incomplete 
sentence: “Upon my word'” That is what 
I have heard you say, under your breath. 
—“ Upon my word !*’ 

At another time, when we were crossing 
BiOtten Row one mormng—you remember, no 
doubt—and oncof these delieatecreatures, whose 
health probably req^uired gentle exercise, came 
upon us at full gallop, so suddenly that it «as 
nearly aH up with us both, and we had to crash 
back uptm each other in complete and un¬ 
dignified min; on this occasion also I re¬ 
marked, that when you cmne to yourself, and 
while you looked after the u hilling apparition, 
now half a mile away, that meompietc pd 
curious sentence once more lo^c to your lips, 
and agah? I heard you gasp, “ Upon my word!” 
Slmre was an accident, by-thc-by, reported in 
the paper next day—^lady riding furiouslv in 
Rotten Row—child’ killed—or sometliing of the 
sort. But that is neither here nor there. What 
remains witii me is your expression of conster- 
imtion, and perhaps of displeasure > “ Upon my 
word 1” 

But I think that your eyes were opened the 
most widely of all, aadjithat the rudest shock of 
all was communicated^o'youi- system, on that 
pattsottlaT occasion when we were both mveigled 
into the St. James’s Uail, at.the timewlieua 
Fancy Bazaar in aid of the Funds of the Poor 
Cteates’ Graimitoiis Oravat*Bloa<4iBg Society* 
there. You certainly were somewhat 
TBttM&'ilgndled by the young ladies ftat day. 

or other, they did mjt molest 
nm'sci brach. Perhaps they felt that I, gs a 


member of the »«w Mmeratimi, vtp up to all 
the dodges of the day, to O^oleiy, 

apd capable of saying mo; or it may have 
been that im appearance dud hot suggest the 
possession or much loose paih, and that yours 
d^d 5 at all erenbi, the tn# Uiaat be o« ned that 
you were bidden to stand ^ ^^ver in a fashion 
which there was no rating. Ituras, jatruth, a 
wonderful scene; rapine and exto^tikm flourished 
unchecked, and you, my dear father, were very 
far from being the only victim of tliese merciless 
young women. Their rapadty, indeed, knew no 
limits, and was, I will frankly admit, startling 
even to me. As to you, 1 believe thad; you wept 
to that bazaar antic^tiug somethum widely 
different from what you found. I believe you 
had visions of certmn retiring young ladies 
hidden behind counters, modestly prepared to 
take anything thait w'as given mem, making 
bones about receiving your money at all, igno- 
laul of its worth, prepared to give you more 
change than you had a right to, and rw'ardiiig 
your generosity in making a purchase with many 

f ’ ratctul speeches and sweet smiles. T cannot 
elp suspecting that something of this sort had 
been before your'mind’s eye. Ferhaps, even, 
you bad indulged in wild ideas of purchasing 
soviet liiug which might have been a useful, 
or at any rate an agreeable possession, mid 
making rather a good thing of it into the bar¬ 
gain. If jou bad thus deluded yourself, vov 
certainly had cause to be disappointed. The 
icahry was veiy different from any such iiua- 
gmary jneture. Far from manifosting any difli- 
dcuee about taking your money, or hesitating 
to ask a remunerative price far the articles ex- 
liibited for sale, the ladies on duty behind the 
counters on the memorable occasion of our visit 
to &t. James’s Hall, showed themselves to be 
such sharp practitioners, tliat even I, belonging, 
as I have said, to the period, “native here and 
to the mariner bom,” was astonished. 

The delicate and retiring young persons who 
ofliciated iu aid of this gi cat charity, cleared to 
have made up theirmiM to “push business” by 
any and evetry means, fair or foul, lliey watciied 
With vulture-eyes for the approach of any unwary 
wretch who happened, unnke Bapi^uo’s ghost, to 
iave “ speculation in his eyes.” Let him only 
icutuTC to draw near a stall, or to examine for a 
moment any object exposed for sale, and behold, 
like a fly entangled in a web, he was caught; and 
once caught, let him escape if he could. The lady 
—young or otherwise—who took him in hmidwas 
certain to skin him ajive before she would let him 

t o agam. He had taken a cigar-case «p in his 
and, it was enough—of course the thmg was 
to be his. He had looked inquiringly et a 
card*rack? had accidentally touched a bbie 
satih saM with lits liana—^ ooumb these 
articles were to be regarded *5 Iris prp^y 
frem thM inomeut. TWe o>riy remmnmtbe 
•fortoalit^of paying for wem; a prtmess which 
did 3tfbt fail to develop in the victite’s mind 
some entirely new ideks as io rim 'worth of fho 
objects. 

The young ladies dt ottr fancy bazaars db not 
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coirffaae thffltBselvee to tons^caw afcrof* **fee j4wd[«5, “ I call tlia^ brazen. I don’t tew 
oountw.' They . 0 («»Bi(!toally fewergc froin vhat the opinions of others way be, but 
behind tbejr KWtifi^tions, (ow abandobiilf itbwusear And then another Retro^-elsihnkt ‘ 
" cover," ■will make a terribfo sally into tlie open, ekimes in: “ Gad, and I’ll tell you'-wl^, ite 
bringing certain of tlieir wares witii ftew. A art brazen, and there’s an end of it!" And 
indicipns course, expesing to their operations a another, a nautical gentleman this lime—r-you 
large number of timM^persons tvho have shrunk kno'w whom I mean—" You slmuld go down and 
from approaching the intrenchttieirts, or who, to see ’em at Ryde, and off Cowes in the season,” “ 
abandon metajdiors, have kte away from the says this old salt; " see ’em ip their sou’- 
counters and reowmed in the middle of the wester hats and theh pea-jackeis, with their 
hall, where, apparently, thwe was safety. Such hands in their pockets, and with their tele- 
dastardly conduct as this is deservedly and ter- scopes _ and the deuce knows what besides, 
ribly punished. A peeuliarlv lierce onslaught is amf going out in yachts with half a gale of, 
made upon these shufflers, •who wish to have the wind blowing, as pleased as Punch, and not 
credit of attending a fashionable bazaar -with- minding the sea a bit, even when it mdies a clean 
out paying for it in the legitimate manner, breach over the deck and wets them thresh 
They are pursued about the room, no peace is to the skin m a jiffv. Yes, sir,” the admiral 
allowed them 5 the very worst forms of cigar- repeats, "you shonkl see them off the We of 
case and card-rack arc forced upon them, toge- Wight in the season, and hear them talking 
ther with the least fresh bouquets in the coUec- aliout ‘ mizeniu’sts and foksle'.,’ if you want to 
tion. There is no esciqje. They ha\e refused know what they’re really like.” 
to go to the counters, and, behold, the comiterh You all assent to the admiral’s views, W-hioh 
come to them. I saw you, sir, thus pounced somebodv else corroborates with anecdotes of 
on by the young ladies who had engaged them- female darinu as exhibited in the hunting-ticld, 
selves in the service of the "Poor Curates,” and and of uhieh he has had personal cogmsimce. 

I observed especially that there was one large Tiirillmg sfones of Ladies giving gentlemen a 
and especially powerful ))erson, not exactly "lead,” and siiriuouiitiug uifficiih "timber” 
young, who pursued you witli a very huge pud with perfe-cf ease, and coming off victorious in 
dl-favoured peuwiper ui one liand, and a worsted eoiitcsts uitli horses which have hitherto born 
dog (which barked) hi the other; and who, having 1 looked upon as uutameable, ■with much more to 
at last diased you into a corner, sucoeedea,' the same pm[)ose, and so alluind up with a 
by sheer intimidation, in getting a sovereign ^ chorus iu winch such expressjous as " vVell, it 
out of you, leaving you—■which uris the wortt wasn’l so in rny tune'” or " Damme if I know 
part of it—the embarrassed possi-sor of tluise what to make 01 it!” are of frequent recurrence, 
two hideous and ridiculous olneets. and in nliieh the word “ Jlrazeu ” has a great 

Well, sir, you arc astonished at all this, I know deal of heavy duty to do. 

—^you and your friends. In your retirement IMv deal sir, 1 don’t tlmik voii perfectly uuder- 
at the iletrdgressceum you all of you hold forth, stand tin se young persons. Physkaily less mus- 
I have heard you, on the delinquencies of the cular, am!, guieiully spe.akiug, less powerfully 
rising generation, male and female, always, liow- built than men, we are accustomed to speak of 
ever, being more especially severe on the vices of womeu as belonging to the weaker sex. It is 
the young ladies. " Danime!" says the colonel, very easy ^o to speak of them, though not quite 
■who seems to live in a state of chronic mys- so easy to see how, except in the physical view 
tification, "if I uuderstand the tiling a bit. of the question, they generally deserve the dis- 
Thore was one of ’em”—tin's is lus ^lisre- linctioii. Pass in review before you a batch of 
spectful way of speaking of the ^‘fairer por- your married friends, and ask yourself can- 
tioa”—"there was_ one of ’em to-day sitting didly ; are the wives in the majority of the 
up in her open carriage with her dress spread cases to be looked upon as weaker imraetcis 
all over the vehicle and smothering uqi a sort of than the husbands? If you want a weak tl.ing 
a half-alive looking creature who sat aio^idc done, an unprofitable liul pleasant‘thing, ^0 
of her, and who would tall hiiuscl f a man, I sup- w hich u ould you go for assist anoc in t he carry- 

E osc. Gad, sir, she vras driving a pair of half- iiig out of ■your scheme: to the husbaiid or 
roken bays, that hardly toiidicd the ground, the .wife? Which of "the two would be the 
and I’d have been devilUh sorry to sit beliind more capable of saying "Mo?” a uicmosyllghle' 
them myself, and she’d got her white reins and often requiring lor its utterance, aS, the 
her whip with a bit of a parasol stuck in the proper luomcnt, the vciy greatest aiaoimt of 
middle of it, and she’d a scrap of kce and artifi- moral forec. 

cial ■flowers on the top of hdt head, and she That expression*“the weaker sex” seojms to 
looked as if she didn’t care a snap ofithe fingers nie, just mfw, to be m||TOthuu ever inappropriate 
for anything—as bold as brass, sir, and balder! when applied to the young,, ladies aanciug in 
horses were flying hither and tliilher with our ball-rooms, promeuamag at ouv flower-, 
aU fheit legs off the g^und at once: tjie car- sliows, endangering ouf ^lives when we would 
ri^es a^d vans and 0 ^bu 8 ei(--foiwitwas in, cross JRottcu Iloy, or bidding ns “ Stand md 
Pioca^y—^wers crashing about her inJ cveiy deliver” in the hazaair-room or tents iu which 
direction; yet there she sat with her reins they hold > their fancy Of whatever 

and her paraad, te cool as''a encumber. Now, else we may accuse those fair and exeinplaiy 
I’ll teU you what I call that,” the colonel con- creatures, we must by no means charge tiiem 
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witli undue timidity or irratioiml ekpma and 
reserve. '' 

They tfe not tery vreaJc W very timid, then. 
Granted. ‘ Bat ‘flrey do mot pretend to be so. 
JUrelk if evei^ #m there a period when that 
irind of hypoorit^ and affectation fiourishcd less 
thmi now. T3ie education of young people iu 
the pre88it)t- day does not tend to produce ihoxe 
vices, tn daj% of greater severity, and when 
reprrasKm was more generally practised, the 
young were taught to concesd tiieir natural feel¬ 
ings and instincts. It was not genteel then to 
have a good appetite and sti’ong nerves, and 
* ladies who possessed those qualities were at some 
pains to keep them out of sight. And so it was 
with other things. The prim maidens of (lie gen- 
ted period womd often, doulitless, have been glad 
to have acted with the uarostrained freedom 
which characterises the young ladies of our own 
day, had t\m not been Wt through a course of 
repressive education. Depend upon it, my es- 
oellent parent, that there were many young per¬ 
sons 01 what yon are pleased to call “your 
time,” who would have becu very glad to gallop 
hi Eorten Row, or to sit behind a pair of fiery 
bays in Piccadilly, or even, perhaps, to bully a 
rei^cctable gentieman out of his money at a 
fancy fair, if they had only bad the chance, 
lliis is what it is imperatively uccessaij that I 
should explain to you. Young lailies used to be 
' what governesses and backboaids made them. 

, Nature is now allowed to have a voice iu the’ 
matter, and slie makes herself heard, I (iromise 
you. She makes hcrstlf heard, and when one 
of those her children has tastes that arc latlicr 
of a fast order, she (Nature and her child too) 
acquaints you with that fact at once and uumis- 
takably. The truth is before you, and you don’t 
like it. In ycnir day you were used to have it 
veiled and smoothed over and kept down, just 
as people are used to having the defects of 
their external appearance smoothed over u hen 
^cir portraits are painted, and become dissatis¬ 
fied with photographic revelations. 

This revealing of what people naturally arc, 
wHohis one of the distinctive features of modenn 
times, has led to more striking revelations among 
women than among men, for the simple reason 
that the “weaker” was foimerly much the more 
ouefully disguised of the two sexes. Those great 
sehoefis v^erc, in former times, young ladies 
were “finished,” such as that which once stood 
in awM seclu-sion on ^ampden-hiil at Kemsing- 
ton, and traditions eoncerumg which have come 
down to the present generation, were wonder¬ 
ful places for smothering mvtum and human 
propensities. The pupils at such seminaries 
were so completely diilled to pattern, that they 
were made all alike, as their l^dwriting 
was. 

Now-a-daySj if the caalacter of a young lady 
be not what is called feminine, she does not 
Wetend to be so. All women are not feminine. 
Many are courageous, strong, decided, and the 

S erse of shy. Many are active, foan ofi fun, 
i violent exercises, inclined to talk slang, 
and) to assume something 6f a masoulme 


tone in <»stuine ^ manner. These, bj tiieir 
volatile nature, rise to the surface, and are 
taken 'OS specimens of tite ymung lady of the 
period. 

To sum up, my dear air. This is wWt it has 
been my object ^ put before you: that the dif. 
ference between the modern and the oW system 
of bringing up young ladies, and the withdrawal 
of mudi of the repressive element from their 
education, account iu a great depee for the 
existence of those phenomena whion have been 
erroneously regarded by some persons (ydur re¬ 
spected self among them) as indicating a change 
in the race. I hope this explanation may have 
cleared the subject for you, and may incline you 
to take a more leuieut view of the conduct of 
those young persons, and of their manners and 
customs, than has hitherto been your wont. - 
]?. CHESTEurnau), Juniok. 


AN IMMENSE GIPSY PARTY. 

Many pcojilc live with a belief in hidden 
dangers and secret agencies to the rest of the 
world simply uu^casonablo and chimerical. 
With some it is the Jesuits, and how, cumiiiigly 
masked under the guise of the footmau or the 
baW’s-boy, the lady’s maid or the lawyer, they 
penetrate into oveiy home, seducing from tiie 
purer faitli, and making of‘the young secret con¬ 
verts for Rome, by means undreamt of by fiiends 
or relations. With others it is the “Reds,” 
and how they are undermining the solid temple* 
of the laws iu every factory and workshop 
tluoiighout the kingdom, preparing the way for 
a universal social deluge, when rapine and rain 
s'lall take the place of work and prosperity, 
and the eouniry shall be thrown into the hands 
of a few needy scoundrels occupied mainly 
in brandishing their pikes and cutting off their 
neighbours’ heads. And with others it is the 
police s})y system, and how the most ordinary 
doings of eacli man’s daily life are duly known 
and reported down at Scotland-yavd, with a wild 
belief in the ouiuipotencc and omnipresence of 
the masked^ and hidden detective. ' These are 
the most general of the secret bogies troubling 
men’s dreams, though by. no meaus all the 
bogies j the underhand workings of Russian 
dijuoniacy, with one class of pwticiaus—how 
the German element is swamping Europe, with 
another—the sudden invasion ny Prance of 
England, uilh a third—and now Eenianisra, 
with many, prominmt among the more public 
ones. 

Anoilier craze, hitherto not general, but 
which, if belicvM in, will tiirow over society a 
driightful if slightly maddening amount of 
mystery, has becu put forth in a certain book,* 
written by a Scottish enthusiast, by which it 
appears that both Scotland and England are 

K ‘ret|d tiifough and through with ^psy 
, aw tliat men and women whom we had 
all albng taken for donee and honest Anglo- 


* A Hjstoiy’ of the Gipsies. By Waiter Simson. 
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Saxons, or at ttie least Cete of tlw troe breed, 
are nothing bettor than gipies—subjects of the 
Lord of Lrlitle Egypt, and descendants of the 
“ mixed multitude” of the Exodus. But, to 
begin with, wh^ this “mixed multifsade” was 
composed of, wither, according to one “ intd- 
ligent dpsy,” it was made up of a cross be¬ 
tween the Arabs and the Egyptians, or whether 
(hey were ah simply slaves denationalised, like 
the Jews, who took the opportunity of slipping 
out of the house of bono^e in company with 
them, no one exactly knows. Mr. Sinison iu- 
ciines to the cross; at any rate, he believes that 
the gipsies. Or “ mixed niultit ade,” parted from 
Moses after the passage of the Red Sea, going 
east through Arabia retrroa, along the Persian 
Gulf, and through the Persian desert into Hin¬ 
dustan, where tliey formed the gipsy caste, and 
wheiiec they came in the ftfleeuth" century to 
spread themselves, locust-like, over the faec of 
Europe. 

According to Mr. Simson. the gipsy element 
never die.s; it is never absorbed oy marriage 
or apparent overlaying. Once admitted into a 
family, it dominates the rest: once a gipsy 
always a gimy, to the tliird and fourtli, or 
thirtieth and fortieth generation. The nTjsle- 
rioiis and subtle vitality of tlris gipsy element 
is thus summed up: " Some of my reader*- 
may still ask, ‘ Wliat is a gipsy, after all (hat 
has been said upon the subject ? Siucc it n 
not necessarily a question of colour of face, or 
hair, or eyes, or of creed, or eharact er, or of 
any outward thing by which a human being can 
be distinguished, what is it that constitutes a 
gipsy?' And I reply, ‘Let them read this 
work through, and thoroughly digest all its 

S ’ lies, and they can feel what a gipsy is, 
they stumble upon one, it may be, in 
their own sphere of life, and hear him or her 
admit tlic fact, and speak unreservedly of it. 
They will then feel their minds rubbing against 
the gipsy mind, their spirits coimnuuin|t with 
the gip.sy spirit, and exiicrienc# a jiei'uliar 
mental g^vimic shook which they nevir felt 
before.’ It is impossible to say wlieiT tlie 
gipsy sonl may mt exist at the present day, for 
tliero is this peculiarity about the tribe, as 1 
have said before, that it always remains gi]isy, 
cross it out to the last drop of original blood; 
for where that drop goes, the gipsy .soul accom¬ 
panies it.” 

If this is true, it is howildering to picture 
the secret honeycombmg of sociOty there must 
he by means of these gipsy drws. Indeed, the 
right question would not be, ‘•Who is a gipsy ?” 
but “Who is not?” Eor anythiqg *we may 
knoxf, the,wife of our bosom and the friend of 
our hearth may be equally gipsies in mnfli 5 
gipsies concealing their langnage as if it were a 
sin, hut teaehmg it to their chiidrfSn aJthe most 
sacred bequest they can make 1 gipsiqp with 
long pedigljpes, and quaint beliefs, and strange 
traditions, and baimttng desires mter the ori- 
ginal tent and hOm-spoon and diild stealing, 
and all the re.st of it, all the time absolutely 
■unknown to ns accepting them as honest i 
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Britons devoid of guile or mystery. Otmd 
admit this base of sccresy, and you may htuld 
on it the most gigantic pyramid of macrdi you * 
choose. 

Bunyan, a tinker and the son^of a tinker, 
was therefore a gipsy, says Mr. Simson, all 
linkers (Scottio^, tmllers) beipg gipsies, as’ 
are all tliimblc-riggers or thimble-mcn—the 
craft coming or'^inally from Egypt, and the 
modem men being a superior class of gipsies; 
while other gipsuis are to be found living dc* 
eently as city workmen of all trades andclas 8 e.s, 
from horse-dealers to innkeepers, from constables 
to c-arpenters, gipsydom being as universal as it 
is occult. A Scottish “ tinkler” told Mr. Simson 
that be had wrought all Iiia life in a shop with 
fcllow-tradcsmeu, ami not one of them ever dis¬ 
covered that he knew a gipsy word. And they 
make first-rate lady’s mams, the mistress little 
suspecting that lier quick-handed, fair-haired, , 
blue-eyed Phillis calls herself in secret a “ ma- 
nagie” imsicad of a woman, and her mistress a 
“ raiiuic” instead of a lady. 

The great family of the Falls at Dunbar— 
mcrcliaut priiiocs iu their time—were merely 
Fans with a difference; and the Faas wore the 
senior clan of Scottish gipsies, the famous John 
Faw, or Fan, in the time of James the Fifth, 
licing known by the name and state of “Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt,” ami called gravely 
“ (hat pcpi” by McLaiiriu in hi.s Criminal Trials; 
by which means thi* gipsy soul has passed into 
every fiinily with which' the Falls of Dunbar 
hcea'iiic couueeled. Notably into (he Anstruthcr 
family, into whose veins the lieuutiful Jenny 
Fiill.'or Faa, shed the richer stream of gipsy 
blood when she married Sir Jolm Anstruther of ^ 
Elie. Tills was so well known and so bitterly j 

resented at the time, that the rabble insulted , 

her at an election at which Sir John was candi- j 
dat(>, by singing before her “Johnny Faa, the j 
gipsy laddie,” who by his glamour bewitched the j 
Earl of (‘assilis’ lady, so that she left her home j 

and lawful lord, and was off and away witli the, j 

vagabond jicer. Jenny probably secretlyimparted j 

to lier sons and daugliters a knowledge of the j 
gipsy tongue, wliieli they, as probably, handed 
down from generation to generatiiSu through 
all (he ramifications of the family tree; (ill it is 
more than wonderful to think how many de- 
seeiidants of Lady AuSPruther now waltzing to" 
ordinary lace and tarlatane, or twisting their 
moustiiches at the Horse Guards, are imbued 
with the gipsy soul, speakjJig gipsy among 
tliomselvcs, and regarding with contempt all 
who caiuiof, Iwast a like descent from tile Lord 
and Earl «f Little Egypt, or make out a claim 
to be ab originc one of the “ mixed multitude” 
led by Moses through the Red Sea. 

James the. Filth of Sootiand had once a 
curious advonturo with the gipsies. Travelling 
under the, disguise of the ^deman of Ballan- 
gie;^, but with the objects m Don Juan rather 
than of Haroun-al-Rasohid, he fell in with 
a bond of wpsics carousing in a cave near 
■Wetnyss, in Fifoahirc. He entered and joined 
iu the fun; but, forgetting manners and prudence. 






k bpowoe »Itttto ^ % 

■women, ■**.««*»# tJiWi. ovet h» 

sliata twqr Ito %ts no tinkler at 

' all, and xalt^fi$ degrading uses in m- 

tqm fw %snfekimi widle topt as ttie prisoaer 
of idi6'|fii^ipr (kreral days. In consequence 
of wliicli dweourteouS treatment James enacted 
that if tiu?e« gipsies were found together in 
any part, of his dominions, any of hLs subjects 
might sake and hang or shoot one of the three 
, oStof hand forAwitn, 

Jne poof gipsies had a bad time of it in 
Scotland after this. They anti the witches had 
enough to do to live at afl through the storms 


of Mr. Simsonfl, 
horse'one day at 


Mm hof he purchased a 
in Dnnfemuihe; when, 


them, and increased and umltiplicd accorduig to 
the manner of then- kind till they grew to be at 
times formidable to public peace;—alnim for¬ 
midable more or less by reason of the robberies 
and petty thievings, aiid sometimes murderous 
assaults and international fights, wiih whieh 
they indulged themselves and helped out tJieir 
means of living. 

'l*hcy seem to have organised themselves into 
thoroughly well-drilled plunder bands, u ifh cap- 
taims and lieutenants, offices, disgui.sos, ac¬ 
complices, and detectives all comjilete; and for 
those who knew the knack, there w.as notliiug 
easier than to get back a piu'se stolen in the 
fair, or to save theraseli’cs from the footpad 
twirling his bludgeon with “ stand and de¬ 
liver!” as the open sesame of ihc pocket. 
" Gleid Neckit \lhll,” the great black burly 
gipsy chief known as WiU Paa the gip'.y king, 
once attacked the miiuslcr of Yetholm, put, so 
soon as that gentleman spoke to him by name, 
loosed his hold and took him in safety through 
the “ bad bit.” Others fell in with gipsy cliiefs, 
talked to them pleasantly, and obtained “ tokens” 
or pwes—a knife, a coin, a ring, what not—- 
winch, showed to the inevitabk fool pad, procured 
iimtant immunity and resj)cct. McDonald .and 
his brother in-law, James Jamieson, were noto- 
rkub evil-doers in the footpad and thieving line; 
but anecdotes might be told of them, as of others, 
where Mefiffiy behaviour and confidence got 
hack the “ lifted” property, or hindered it from 
being t^n. One Campbell, a farmer, going to 
market to buy a horse, ■ras robbed by tliis Cap¬ 
tain McDonmd, to whom he had shown his 
money} but he had it all returned the next 
day, sitting with the gipsy chief at a certain 
house in rerth, and seeing pocket-book after 
pocket-book brought in while they were drink- 
uig whiskyptoddy together. “The grpsy chief 
was, in foot, but doing a very importaut branch 
of liis calling, and was on that day doing a con¬ 
siderable business, having a iftuaber of youths 


at iiudifchgow, Annie McDonald, the widow of 
the one and sisty-r ftf the other, tibok up the 
reins of government, and dispensed her royal 
protection or i-estitution as time and ciroum- 


ontjtold her Ms tale, and asked her lielp. 
“ Some o’ mj laddies ■will hae seen it, Davie} 
I’ll inonire,” was her answer. 

Takmg Mm to a puMic-bouse, she told Mm 
to be seated, and fo drink; then learning all 
there was to learn of the pocket-book by way 
of marks and signs, she entered the fair, and 
after various doublings and windings reached 
her bureau of business. In about half an hour 
she ret iirucd with tihe book, all its contents un¬ 
disturbed, cash, notes, papers, &c., exactly where 
they were, and scrupulously mtaet. ‘•'The 
affair was transacted in as cool and busmess¬ 
like a manner as if Annie and her ‘ laddies’ bad 
been following any of the honest callings in 
ordiuarj life.” Great feai's were enterlabicd 
for tlie peace of the neighbourhood when those 
two gipsy chiefs AIcDonald and Jamieson were 
hanged ; and the pri|on authorities were accom- 
ji.aiued by a strong armed escori—“the whole 
hceiK' presenting such an alarming and warlike 
appeaiunce, that fho people of the town and sur¬ 
rounding company compared it to the bustle aud 
military jiarade wl’iieh tookplace twenty-five years 
before, w'Jicn the rebel army made its appearance 
ill t lie neighbourhood.” N othing, however, was 
att ciiipteci by the gipsy bands; aud when they ar¬ 
rived ut the gallows, McDonald, who had ex¬ 
pected a 1 eseue, was bitt erly disappointed. Look¬ 
ing roimd him,he said: “I have neither friends on 
my light hand nor on my left: 1 see that I must 
die;” and turning to the hangman, John 
Livongston, he put something into his hand, 
sajuig, “ Now, John, don’t bungle your job.” 
Ever afterwards it vros a cant cry m LinUtii- 
gow against the hangman, “ Now, John, don’t 
bungle vour job. What was it the tinkler gave 
jou, Jttim ?” 

McDonald’s first wife had been a virago called 
E])])ic Limdic, famous for stripping her victims 
it met udth in lonely places, leaving them in 
wfHids and fields stark as when they were bora; 
but she was too much of a vixen even for her 
robber husband, and he divorced her over a dead 
horse, aocordiug to the rites aud ocpemonies of 
his race. This is an effectual hut expensive 
manner of getting rid of a bad ■wife among the 
gipsies; for horseflesh is dear, and the gipsies 
do not cat it when killed,^ aud as the sacrifice 
must be unblemished and ia no manner lame, it 
is not therefore auy " old screw,” worn out and 
useless, that will answer the purpose. The sufl 
must “ be sftits height” when the ceremony is to 
take place; none but gipsies of lull blood are 
allowed to be present; and lots are oast for the 
one who i^itouie the sacrificial priest on the oc¬ 
casion. All the men and women ^ing part in 
the ritefe parry long staves; aadthe pnest^ with 
a long staff in his hand, wmks^roanwtmd round 
the horK maoy times, repeating the names of aU 
who have possessed it, and extolling its. qualities 
and virtues. Thou it is shot} and the mpa and 
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W 68 |fi®JM together. ’ By ito* 
ii<a[, ^»iy ** 'WiiM three titaesrotBiithe 
tJse hotee ecifeariwise, ^pastfiag aad 
othet ‘itt eertftin pomte, as they 
I tf&DOJttte At ■certain parts 


proceed in op|« 3 Si»®»ctW(HS. At ■certain parts 
of the horae (the comers of the horse was the 
gipsy’s expressicsah such as the hind and fore 
feet, the snoi^etti and hannches, the head and 
taii, the parties halt and face each other, and 
again repeat oesiences in their oirn speech at 
ea^ t^ they halt- The two last stops they 
in thair cirtmit round the sacridcc are at 
the head and laU. At the head they again face 
eaA other and speak; and, lastly, at the tail t hey 
again confront each other, utier some more gipsy 
expressions, shake hands, sand finally i)art, the 
one going north, the other south, never agam to 
be ■united in this life.” Immediately after the 
separation takes place, the woman receives a 
token of cast iron, about an inch and a half 
square, with a T upon it, and wliieh she must 
always wear about her person. A divorced 
woman cannot many ag^, but tlie hmsband 
laav have as many wives'”as be likes to marrv, 
and saci^e a horse to get rid of afterwards. ‘ 

In this longer account the horse is made, in a 
manner, the scapegoat and lepreseiitaiive of the 
woman. Perfect and free, it is tnriitd loose, 
and by its manner of going sets forth the degi-ee 
of her sin. If wild and uifBeult to be caught, 
leaping dykes and ditches, and jduuging umdl;^ 

. along, the woman is held to have been infamous 
and guilty exoeedmglv; and if the beast is wild 
out of an bounds of charity to endure, both 
horse and woman are sacrificed together. If 
calm, and mild, and docile, and ensily caught, 
the woman is held to be not so very guilty after 
all, and the scapegoat may bear I'ler siu's very 
well. When Mclloaald divorced his wife Enpie 
Lundie, one Mr. Allan Jiamsay came upon them 
unexpectedly in a hollow, imd saw them walk 
I^d in hand on either side of the dead horse 
till they came to the tail, when'silcntl.v they 
pa^d, each proceeding in a different direction, 
as if going on a journey. Mr. Bamsay said lie 
never could forget the violent sfring whieli 
McPonald gave Ins wife at parting. Thellussian 
gipsies also sacrifice horses on occasions; and it 
seems as if the custom can be traeed io Hindu¬ 
stan, the OTBXes* land of adoption and second 
cradle, so to speak. The Yetnolm gipsies, more 
prudent than the rest of their brethren, only 
knock down'their “cuddles,” or donkeys, when 
they separate from their wivqg, which answers 
Ml the purpose of the paore expensive sacri- 

The lame feithfol to his friends and 

those wk) grant him squattingToom on their 
lands, and “ uc^s payment j” “ m it’a only day 
and way we want, TO'Jten, what a fafmer body 
no’er can miss 5 ie&g a spoon, dhd tin¬ 
kering a ko^ now and thenf and none lint 
the excimdiii ^7 ^ disposed will steal of those 
who hst them wmp mi their ground and who 
trcai them kindly. There are many anecdotes 


gtMemain 0 * l^ohside,*poot boy,” in conai^fera- 
tiOn of old kindness shown hyhim, andifi re¬ 
paid by the tMcvery of her tribe. The winstene 
gudeman losing ms way among the Cheviot 
Hills, oame to a largo waste bam, where, seebg 
a light, he entered—encountering Jean (iordon 
the gipsy. She made him give her Ms purse, 
retaining only a few shillings as a blind to her 
greedy sons when fhey returhed; and she apolSi- 


nine sons liad been giulfy, and which liad sent 
her aw ay from Locliswk, in gipsy shame at this 
uugipsy-like ■sin. Tlien she mauo him a shake- 
down, and sent him to bed. Presently, her 
gang returned; and soon a scene of Pee Paw Pmn 
lu hi tic was enacted, as they found out their 
guest, and asked his name and quality. 

“It’s the winsome gudemou 0 ’ ‘Loehside, 
poor boy,” said Jean; “ he’s been at Kewcastlc 
seeking siller to pay his rent, honest man, but 
dcil-bc-licket he’s been able to gather iu ; and 
sac he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a tooin puree and a 
sair heari 

“That may be, Jean,” said one. “but we 
maun np his pouches a bit, and see if it be true 
or no ” 

Wliich they did, for all tliat Jean “set im her 
throat ” against such iuliospitality. Theymnud 
uotliiug worth taking; so tliey made a virtue of 
lu'eessity, and left his few i>oor.bawl>oe 8 intact} 
and the next momiug Jean guided him safely to 
tlu liigh road, gave Mm oack his property 
which she had concealed for security, and would 
not accept a single sixpence forUer reward. 
Her nine sons wCrc all hanged on the same day 
at Jedburgh; and she herself, poor old .soul, 
wa.s drowned in the Eden, shouting to the last, 
“ Clufflic yet, Charlie .\ et.” 

In hkc manner, Mary Yorkston, another 
gipsy clueftainess, protected Mr. Lindsay, the 
gudeman of Coulter Paik, when her tribe had 
begun to plunder him. She also gave back Ms 
purse to a favourite fanner of hers, who had 
lost it in the market. Matthew Baillie, who 
was her head man, spreaiUng from* twenty tg 
thirty purseii before the former, desired liiia*to 
lift his own. As he did so, Baillie took i( frc«n 
his hand, saying, " H<>Id on; let us count it 
first.” Then) with as much coolness as fif 
was a Lombard-street banker transacting quite 
legitimate business, he counted the cemteBte; 
when not a farthing w as found wanting. “ You 
sCe what it is when honest people mcM f ’ said 
Baillie, wj^ virtuous self-tatis&otion, aa he re¬ 
turned the purse to the owner* Aaotiim* noted 
captain, Will Baillie, of the same tribej paid a 
widow’s rent and savefi, her from rein in quite 
a fine and melodramatic Stek; and the very men 


ginf w'as next 1 
then- own advantege if touched on the point of 
fidelity or ^titnae. Cfoarles jSraham, one of 
% liichgeUio band, onite did a vm^ clever Mt 
of dishonest generosity. A t^oman with a large 
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stiipise or for tlie loss. It was ^ 

in the way oi ■war, aad IdJwfe Brova, alias 


factor was a^etwooff iLonte '<^tlt it ia hit ow 
poehet, {^^e .rb^d lum of his gear, then 
ircst back to the voiaaii and gave her a dis* 
c^rge in fall for the stun just borrowed of 
hiat When he was apprehended—for all these 
great awaa came to Tory bad and small ends-*-the 
peo|de Inhered about in wonder to stare atbim, 
laso^ed as he was. " Lot me free, and gie 
t me a stick three feet long, and I’ll clear the 
koowe o* them I” shouted Charlie, maddened bv 
their curiosity. He was an pxceedingly hand¬ 
some man, with such small hands and feet that 
both g^ves and manacles slipped easily over 
them; but, in spite of Ms tricks, he was an im¬ 
mense faTourite with the people, being of that 
darling, dare-devil, generous nature w'Mch 
always makes a popular rogue. 

Most of the cniefe were desperate characters, 
and always in the heart of some terrific scuffle 
with the law. Tliere were the Browns and the 
"Wilsons, for example, iioicd horse-stealers if 
nothing worse, and hanged for their crimes 
when the law got too sliarj) for them. Charles 
Brown, one of the gang, was a man of great 
personal strength, but was run down ailast, 
and carried to Perth jail. In tlic eondemiied 
cell he managed to slip his irons, and to set lire 
to the straw on wMch he lay. Suxjwiscd at the 
building being on fire, siispcetiug Brown to 
. have been the causj of it, and that he wa.s free 
from his chains, ramping like a lion in his den, 
no one was anxious to face him. At last a 
sergeant of the 4'2ud volunteered, and went to 
the cell-door, wdueh be unbarred, letiing out 
the smoke into the prison. 

, “ "Who’s there P” he said. 

The devil!” vociferated the gipsy, through 
fire and smoke. 

“ I am also the devil and of the black watch,” 
thundered back the intrepid Highlander. 

The tinkler was daunted. Tlie superior 
f^e of law in the person of the sergeant car¬ 
ried the day; his irons were refixed, and poor 
Charleii Brown remained passive until he left his 
ceU for the*gallow8. 

Peter Young, another gipsy of the same class, 
broke out of jnany prisons before he was finally 
C5^ed and ba^ed. He was one of the 
“ honourable" gipsies, feitbful to his word and 
gernsrous to hfe friends, and always only just a 
rope’s length in advance of death, which tuially 
overtook and tmped Mm up. Lizzie Brown, by 
some called “Snippy,” was a member of the 
Brown family just spoken of. She ^was a tall 
stout woman, and had been handsome in ber 
day and while her fi*eo was complete; but after 
sbo lost her nose in g battle of the tribes fought 
ia iimgus, she was not ciuite so omnely. Ine 
gipsies fought there with Mgbland db^s, and 
jpobr Lizzie came in for her share of Ae hard 
knocks and flourishes. In the heat of the 
battle she suddenly put her hand to her face, 
and called out, “But in the middle of ilie‘ 
mean time, where’s my nose?” without either 


the Baillies and the Shawes andtheBrowhshad 
a “polymachy” at Bomanno in 1677, and four 
Sliawes were hanged in consewenoe of the 
murders done there. Charles Brown, one of 
the chief members of the Lochgdlie hand, was' 
killed in a fight at Eaploch, neag Stirling; tbero 
'fras a tremendous foray at thfe Bridge of Bh- 
wick in 1773, another at Eskdalcmoor a few 
days after, to settle the question of supremacy, 
wbieh had not got .settled at Hawick; and 
again a “ faction fight” at Humblane, whero 
Becky Keith distinguished herself with the aid 
of a iail, and sent off a crowd with “ sarks full 
of sail- banes.” William Faa, the gipsy king of 
the Ycthobn horde, liad a grand, almost an 
heroic contest wifh the “Earl of Hell,” one 
Young, of New Coldstream; in which the kin^ 
was A ictorious over the carl. Eaa had twenty- 
four childrra, and at each christening appeared 
in his origin.'J wedding robes, accompanied by 
twelvb young girls as handmaidens to his 
guests. When he died, “ Ms corpse was escorted 
l)etwcen Coldstream and Yetholm by above 
ihree hundred asses.” So that, what with 
fad ion fights and highway robberies, soniing 
and petty theftis, child-stealing aad fire-raising, 
pocket-picking and crafty dishonesty of all 
kinds, the Scottish gipsies were not the most 
delightful neighbours in the world; audit has 
been infinitely to the advantage of society tlmt 
they have hceoine reclaimed and civilised, and are 
only now to be regarded as a mystery and a 
secret, a .strange unspoken infusion of foreign 
blood and secret customs, all kept in the dark, 
and known only to the initiated. 

Disguise!, as many ns there were social clia- 
racters*to imitate, helped the gipsy thief on his 
way. As a flap gentleman riaiiig a good horse, 
and ruffled and beriuged, the va.^bond tinkler 
of the moor and the way.side bam deceived 
many a eonntry “ softy,” and was able to lift 
mmiy a wcU-filliitl pnrsc, and to loam the goings 
and comings of the well-to-do lairds got trava- 
lii^ in company or too heavily armed. As 
sailors, as travelling jiedlara, as workmen of all 
honest ealliugs to be exercised by the industri- 
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earning a penny more or less lionest when tbpp 
and the occasion Served, wMle their oleverness 
in craft wa^ as great as their cleverness in dis¬ 
guise. One Alexander Brown, the worthy Men-, 
tioned above as the horse-stealer who was 
hanged, saw idf a field an ox with a " rat tail,” 
having l(i^ab$ut three-fourths of that ftppwi. 
d^c. jBoiTOWing a tail of the same ctdour as 
the oreatnrfe’s, he fastened it to the ftiimp, and 


ft servant of the owner; who oould not be quite 
certain of the ox, because of tbe long taib; else 
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lie 'fiEftii sure He 'w»$ IlieginBuig h et<- 

a:^e this troubleBottift ^e too mMtdIjr, 
Trhen the gipsy fiia knife, out it off above 
the join, orey olood, as of course, and tbrowJug 
the felse length into the sea- called out, “ Swear 
to the ox now, you local" The servant was 
coufounde^ii the tinldeT 'went on his way 
with his taifless oX to a convenient market hard 
by. 

Billy Marshall, the gipsy chief in Galloway- 




i substtilm to the “ Aepberd Idnga,^ the ^‘niixed 
mwTOude,” or to the Sudras driv® Ikiintt IGiV 


Saxon by the gipsy blood-unseen, u^own, 
and unsuspectOT, Our ladj’s maids mat be 
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I5my Mar?>ftaii, tne gipsy cam in lafaiioway- 
shire, had a passage-at-arms with the Laird of 
BargaBy, whom he attacked and robbed, losing 
his cap in the struggle. A respectable fanner, 
passing by soon after, picked up the cap and 
wore it, which, the laird seeing—recognising 
only the head-gear, and confused as to the head 
beiieath—hfe accused him of the assault and 
robbery, and had him brought to trial on the 
charge. 7t would have gone hard W'ith him 
then, had not the ^ipsy come to the rescue. 
Putting on the cap in open court, he puzzled 
and confounded still more the poor bewildered 
laird, W'ho could only, as the gipsy said, swear 
to the bonnet what head soever it was on, and 
who therefore lost his cade, both rogue and 
honest man going free by the roguc’.s own 
vobmtary risk. , 

4 slight dash of superstition was mingled 
with Jock Johnstone’s fate. Jock luid the riiis- 
fortune to kill an old alewife at Loiiegatc, near 
Dumfries, by knocking her on the head with a 
pewter pint stoup; and next day he was appre 
bended and taken to Dumfries jail He had a 
favourite jackdaw which alwais aceimipaiiied 
him (he was famous for his harem and Ins |ack- 
daw), and when tlie lords, going on the eireint, 
passed Uie jail, the trumpeters ga\e a loud blast; 
on wliieh the jackdaw flutfon'd against the iron 
bars of the windoWj and dropped dead on tlie 
flofir. “Lord have mercy on me, for I am 
gone I" said Jock. 

And so it proved. Tic was tried ami con¬ 
demned ; but he would not walk, to the pjaee of 
execution, so they had to carry him by mam 
force. Hcfdught and struggled t^ith siu'li tre¬ 
mendous pow'pr, thaf the executioner, an old 
man, ooulu not turn him off; and every one else 
refused to touch liim. At last a bUrgh officer 
came forward, and the ripsy was hanged seeiui- 
dum legem artcmque j but tlie old people about 
Dumfries used to say that the burgh officer 
never prospered afterward.s. 

There arc more anecdotes of the same nature 
than can ^ssibiy be extracted. Indeed, the 
whole book is <me mosaic of anecdotes set iuto 
a framework of " philosophy" neither so interest¬ 
ing nor So reliable as the focts; it being in the 
nature of hobbytridors to gallop their favonr’rtes 
to death, and tO leuve not a rag of housing un¬ 
touched by their tailoring. And as it is not 
even kuoTO kbw’many gipsies, nure^undefiled, 
apd oonfe^d, are nowlfviag in Oresir Britain— 
some saying eighteeu and others thirty-six 
tliouSBn<i-#-we may be espused if we somewhat 
doubt the accuracy of statements whi<di cannot 
he proved nor tested by. any modem methods 
knowy to us} and if Ure ptose a moment before we 


sailors may meet other "nawkens" or gipsies 
like themselves in the enemy’s camp, and cry 
“ Zincali! zincali!’’ as at the discovery of a. 
brother; it may bo that we are all livbig bi a 
society gipsy-haunted and gipsy-riddled—hut we 
do not believe it.. Notlumg is easier thm to 
make up a mystery; and Jesuits or gipsies, 
“reds" or spies, it L all one to the mysteiy* 
monger, provided only he can weave hw webs 
w ith the faintest show of reason. 

The first appearance of the gipsies in Europe 
wms in the beginning of the fffteenth century; 
and the earUest mention made of them is, as 
having been seen in Germany in 1114. Tlicy 
did not come to England tiU 1512, having taken 
nearly a century m passing from the Continent 
to us They were iti Sxritzcrland in 1418, in 
Itah in 1422, and in b’ranee and Spain in 1427. 
Giles Hather was tlie king, and ono Calot the 
queen, of fhe Knghsh gipsies in the early days; 
and they rode through tne country “ on horse¬ 
back, and in stiange attire, and had a pretty 
tram after tlieni ’’ Their character has been 
alwajs much flic same, at all times and in all 
places. Theft, quarrelling, ch^ld-hteidiug, horse- 
sti-.iling, fue-raising- in fact, turbulence and 
lawlessness gcncralK—^I iavc marked them wher¬ 
ever found; and times would be bad fur the 
pe.iceahle if eier the gipsy element had the 
upper hand, and the “nawkens*’ became “bceu 
S6mgies:’ which, being interpreted, means, it 
many of our gentiemeii w ere gipsies, as Mr. bini- 
sun would have ns believe, if so be that his 
tlieoryof iiidostruclihlc v itality and genciulintcr- 
liltrutioii is true. 


KEllESIS. 

Wk were sisters, fortune favour’d, 
Bom of nolilo race; 

She was Iragile, timid, tender, 

AVith the sweetest face! 

Like a shy half-hiddin snowdrop. 
Pure, and pale, and meek; 

Not tlie faintest glow of summer 
Resting on her cheek. 

She was guileless, good, and gantle 
I was restless, strung, 

AVlth^ fierce ambition burring, 
Goading me along. 

She was like a 'tar at avAtdng, 
Exquisitely bright; 

f w as like a flashing meteor, 

, Putting oat her llglrt. v 

To be fairest, fltet, and greatest. 
Heart of heart’s destrte, 

Bagetl beneath my proud CoU bosnm 
Like oqnsumiug fire. 
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*0a tm& (teiie t« «ltaa®e 1 hnirieO, 

Oft &m tola»4, 

T)U ]<^j!feit*att am>v strnci^ me 
from wt mwen band. 


Paring^ Te(^«ts of fu^re, 

Ck>K«dencQ^ ^rilalie, lAinima, ' 

£at%h d«ii||>ti^ 

IpmiieiAtf^imim^ 

jBy my i«i« »»«(ifwWngi 

i»M deceit, 

Somi I my aiater’s suitora 

TiK^td:^^ to ^ &et: 

i i 

VfetiOM bat to {^ace toy triampb, 

Ou tboir nocka to troad; 

■What to mo waa love or rapture? 
t trho scorn’d to wed! 

Tin at length he came. 01 Katare, 

What a skill was thine, 

Out of worthless clay to fashion 
Creatme so divine! 

Dower'd with grace and every virtue, 

ITdble, gentli^ grand, 

All my pulsea thrill’d and quiver’d 
Vrhon he touch'd my hand. 

0 what rage, disdain, and anguish 
In ary bosom stro\e, 

When 1 knew he lor ed ray sister, 
Answering to her love! 

Sleep forsook mj burst inq ejtballs. 

Tortures rack'd nry brain ; 

Konght remain’d ’twixt de.ith and madness, 
Save his love to gain. 

Tbmi the deadliest powers of oril 
To ray call obe^ ’d, 

Envy, hatej and malice, forging > 

Slanders for mine aid. 

Demons in my bosom wrestling, 

Scheming night and day; 

Iron will at length preraibng, 

Iron fate gave way. 

Ii) my bride-robes, at the altstr, 

On my finger shone 
Golden circlet that betoken’d 
Afe his chosen one. 

While my cap of dizzy tiarrspoit 
Brioim'd and sparkled o’er, 

Ere I drain’d the draught delirious. 

Death stood at the door. 

Death, to claim my hapless sister; 

Happier she than 1! 

&«Mpy flfaen the broken-hearted 
^ When despair, cm che' 

White ea Elies, cold as marble. 

In her sbtoud she Ir^; 

Blest obMvkm! how 1 envied 
The uhcoaseietu clay! 

\*et my impious soul, nnbaffled, 

Stifted nature’s ery; 

Bought at such a prio^ I dared net 
Lrt the prize go by. 

While earth’s crown of love qttd gloty 
Circled my vjfln head, 
t must Eve among the llvie|[. 

Ikt the dead be dead. 

IfelblBg to my seUiBh cravings 
' my mattbless j;«ide, 

To n|rre^a«Btiu|^ fretting 
Eanty’^ aeul^ 


Ay, and Wit^ on aim so secret, 

Subtle, aure, and dread, . 

Searee I knew the point had toitoh’d me 
Till the poison spread. 

Then upon my heart and spirits 
Fell an icy Wbight; 

’Hid the crowds that once adored me 
I stood desolate. 

Evermore a long black sbadow 
On my pathwaj' lay; 

Wheresoe’er 1 moved, the sunbeams 
Seem’d to slant away. 

Every hand I Bought, shrank from me, 

As from touch of death ; 

If I pluck’d a flower, it wither'd, 

Tainted by my breath. 

Through the festive crowds, nngreeted, 
Like the plague I pass’d, 

And with suUdon gloom and,terror 
Every soul o’rttast. 

Loved no more—and how unlovely! 

(. Speak! iny sourssdes^air! 

Where were now the lips that praised me ? 
Ileorts that worshipp’d—where? 

Ev’n that ime, for whose brief favour, 

Fond mad dream of bliss, 

I liad plunged, past all forgiveness, 

Into guilt’s ab^ss— 

When, with bitter cries, I sought him. 
Comfort, help, to crave, 

Even him I found lamenting 
On my sister’s grave! 


! GENII OF THE RING. 

The ring is a prize ring, and the genii are 
jrugilibts. The cabalistic signs and words used 
In the laftcr >■ the magical effects produced and 
the rapid changes effected on -the huiaan face 
by the weird mysteries they practise; thestWoigo 
rites observ.Qd by them, Hieir laws, penalties, and 
rewards, liavc always had a painful fascination, 
for me. 1 am pained that I can never bo|» to 
be aifiliated, and fascinated because the fiaiu- 
nate beings whose attributes I covet are, by 
virtue of their magic, endowed with strange 
strength, skill, and hardihood, and are apparenwy 
impel vious to blows and shocks which would 
stretch ordinaiy mortals lifeless on, tile ground. 

I As unlawful magicians they ■would be wor& 
studyii^, bnt it is as professors of a more or less 
.recognised art we have to oonsid^ tiiem now. 
Their hopes and fears, emotions, ploaswm, 
sorrows, cares—how far do tiiey ^ffer to these 
from you akid ifie, from the tta^osmsn who sells 
us beef s.nd mutton, from tiie inventor cl a new 
piece of me^mnism, from the ptint^ Of 
fores and the wxitm and tmtinrs of boo&sF 
Bent upon gauging thm. I nomgiht and obtained 
tm inia^uction to iheeditor oif a, jonmal (andlet 
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ring wlio might be hired fur sporritg ptirposes 
at a shilling so. hpmr, and ’who stood like oab- 
horses on a >^4} hwi^s-ofl of the pugilists' 
who wet* patiiel^riy in the hope that 

stakes wppld be nisawii oir deposits made, and 
t^t deetaosySttaiy stimulants would be the con- 
ditiona iwn "which their services as witnesses 
or rwpnld be required; dissipated-look- 

iOg man whose abstract love for pugilism had 
broqght them here to fe^ast tlieir eyes upon the 
heroes of their, worship; thieves and card- 
sharpers on the look-out for prey; and over all 
an indesoribable air of worthless, dissolute 
raffishness; such was the mob in waiting out¬ 
side The Sleepless office., For, two mighty 
combats had been fought in the preceding week’; 
and the principals and seconds in each were, as 
it was well known, expected to confer with the 
editor, mid talk over their future. On the 
previous Monday the Welsh mammoth, O’Bold- 
win, had beaten Augustus Oils, after a pro¬ 
tracted fight, for one hundred pounds, iii which, 
I have since read, the latter was “ defeated but 
not disgraced;” and on the very day before our 
mtorview those well-known heroes. Raven and 
Bile, had fought for three hours and a haltj for 
four hundred pounds, when, to the intense 
disgust of their backers and admirers, “ both 
men got very weak, and showed sympl.onis of 
tlie oold shivers settuig in,” so it was agreed to 
draw the stakes, from the pliysical impo.'jsibilit.y 
of cither man striking a finishing blow to 
make liira winner. These champions and 
their friends were the attruotions of the day, 
and a knock at the door anuouuced the 
arrival of tiie gallant llilc's secoiid, Mr. 
Black Kicks. This gentleman’s patience had 
beeftisorely tried by the (lisaj)p()intrne.ut of yes¬ 
terday, and his expressions of disgust at the 
untoward ending ol “ wotoughlcr been a finish 
one way or the other,” were uttered witii miieli 
feeling and sinfcrity. “ He’d rather lia’ lost 
his money, he would indeed, than ’avc a light 
end nohow, as yer may say. No, lie couldn’t, 
say one was more blown than anoilior; they 
wos both blown, and that’s truth. Kile gets 
wpnderful slow artcr he’s been figlitin’ about 
two hours—^wonderful slo\v, indeed; while 
I^ven's nbver bin able to finish his man .since 
he Cuss, and is, besides, allers on the 

slip,\.wMch mn’t what Mr. Kicks calls fightin’ 
—it ain’t mdeed,” Kteks is a biillet-hcaded 
blaek-browcdyoung fellow, whose civility to the 
editor reminded one somehow of veneer. A 
few more genial remarks on the sport of the 
day before, and he retires, after handing in a 
dip of written paper, whi^ is carefully filed. 
To him sucoceos a podgy palc-fac6d man of 
middle age, who can scarcely speak from cold, 
and whose words hiss out like steam from a tea¬ 
kettle. Tins is the veteran Tommy Stalker, 
of whom I heat that his %hting weight twenty 
years ago was nine stone four pounds, iiu'd 
whose, arm—a groat point this—now measures 
fifteep indies round. Stalker’s errand is pacific, 
and" Ms round fuU-moon face smiling. “ It is a 
little benefit I’m thixikin’ of takin’, and if you^ 


be kind enough to give me a word in to-morrow’s 
p^er, I thought you nfight like to see this.” 
"This” is a fiaming red bill of the Eitzroy 
Music Hall, and sets forth the allure¬ 
ments of Stalker’s night. Ihe hero himself 
will, by particular dearci give his celebrated 
Grecian delineations—and very ourjous must 
that corpulent figure look in a skin-tight dress. 
The term “ Grecian” has liberal interpretation 
at Stalker’s bauds, for the delineations range 
from Hercules and the Nemman Lion, to Romu¬ 
lus and Remus. 

Long before I have settled how this “ wclb 
known scientific fighter” contrives to rqircsent 
twins in his own fat person—a problem I have 
yet to solve—he retires with many smiles, and is 
succeeded by, Rat Bangom, afiectionately sjmken 
of as “ ouhrn,at,”«and' Beau Cuss. Bangem, a 
well-worn veteran, who is almost w'ithout front 
teeth, and whose eliief peculiarity is that he 
always seems to be talking with his mouth full, 
wears a tasteful breast-pin, in which the per¬ 
sonal pronoun “My” in large letters of gold 
surmounts a counterfeit human eye, and so 
symbolises its owu'er’s acuteness. He is a civil- 
sjioken fellow, who has retired from the ring, 
and now kecjis a well-knowm tavern. Cuss is a 
candidate for the championship of England, 
hebig pledged to fight Zebedee Spice next 
May, for two hiuidred pounds and the belt. 
Both Rat and lie are very full of the eoutc.st 
of last Monday. 0’,Boldwiu w‘as originally 
a jmpil of Baiigein’.s, who picked him iip in 
the streets, and, fascinated by his size and 
promise, gave him the rudiments of Ms li.slio 
education. Another publican and cx-pugilist, 
David Garden, was O’Boldwiu’s second at the 
tight he won last Monday; but Bangem doi's 
not mind this, and talks with great feeling of old 
times, before O'Boldwin was anytliing but jiliysi- 
callygrciil . Cuss is a dark-cornplexipucd nran of 
middle height, ami apparently of immense, 
strength. A deep broad chest, which seems 
almoH bursting through the rough-nn])pcd 
black cutawSy coat and waistcoat buttoned over 
it, a short ueck, lips which move, when, their 
owner S[)cak8 or laughs, so as to show their 
inner halfi'&ud to thus intensify the animal ex¬ 
pression of the face, a luind and arm which look 
fit to fell a bullock, and sturdy legs, which seem 
as if a bullock’s strength could not shako 
them, make Cuss a fomidable competitor for 
the honours of the ring. His conversation is 
rather saturnine than animated, and turns chiefly 
upon the amount of deposit.-moBey ho and Spice 
have yet to pay,, I pther that whereas five 
pounds were now paid by each man every Eriday, 
the time approaches when the weekly, instalment 
ni ust be doubled. Of the drawn battle yesterday 
• between Raven and Rile, it is Mr. Cuss’s c^inion 
"both m[m hftd a chance to win;” while his 
contempt %r a combatant who adniitted after, 
a battlrf that he wasn’t “ so much hurt as he 
thought he was,” is too de^ for *ords, and 
finds vent in expectoration. Tee point is mooted 
whether, in the evejrf of Cuss winning the belt, 
he will be able to keep it afterwards, against. 
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O’BoUwin the redoubtable; Vbereupba the 
face of Cuss assumes as doggcdlj savi^ an 
expression to it lito been mjr lot to see, and 
his resolntion toeU ; words in ",He won’t get 
it without hghting for it, tdrat's all I’ve g6t to 
say.”' • '' _ 

Tlie fates were propitious, for Cuss and old 
Davie had scarcely left me room when theformer’s 
opponent in the coming fight, the great Zeb Spifee, 
wliosc “ science ” is a proverb, came in. He 
looked clean, smart, and prosperous, was fault¬ 
lessly attired as a sporting gentleman, smiled 
benignly but kndwingly at me, much as if we 
shared between us the secrets of the ring, and 
then gracefully presented tlie editor with a couple 
of portraits of himself. A much more agreeable 
specimen of humanity than the savage-looking 
Cass, Mr. Spice verges on tlaudyism in hi.s ap¬ 
parel and ornaments. His magnificent clicst 
ami limbs were clothed in gatmeuts befitting the 
daily a.s.soeiate of the rank and fashion of I’ud- 
dlepool, Jiis brehst-pin, ring, watch-chain, and 
silve r-mounted switch, were m.assive and costly. 
Ills voice was persuasive, iuid his manner in¬ 
gratiating. It pleased me to hear him say that 
after May he would fight no more, but limit liis 
attention to the great PudShipooI gymnasium 
he Is .said to rule so well. 1 learn with breath¬ 
less interest, though, that he has “ a big ’u* in 
training, who’ll be quite clever enough for 
O’Bt.ildw'in,” and infer that Spit.'e’s heart is, after 
all, in the ring lie promises to leave. 

Tommy Scotch, a respeelaiile-looking middle- 
aged man, formerly, 1 hear, a w'dl-known tight er 
at eight stone five—1 like exactitude—has a 
boy bo wishes to put to .school, and, afler tln^ 
usual knock at the door, comes uj) to the desk to 
ctnisiilt with, and receive eucouragemeui and 
advice from, the editor. Beattie is about to tak(' 
a benefit, and hands in tlie particulars, which are 
duly tiled iind pnbiished. Wolloper and friend 
are uneasy as to the day fixed for tlnnr fightiitg, 
and request another look at “ the articles.” 
Bloss brings in the news that a .second boI)by’s 
been sent to watch the crowd outside;-»(here 
was a tight there of seven ronnd.s witliout inler- 
ru})li()n a fortnight before. Benny Kailcv thiiik.s 
he W'ou’t be “tit” in time for his ndllj and 
Geoi'gc Fibbins asks for the return of the two 
pounds deposit-money bo left here some time, 
back, “which ain’t never been covered yet.” 
Ml these people, and many others who enter 
bi rapid succession, are prizc-flghter.s, or their 
tutors, disciples, and abettors, ami every arrange- 
ineut is made upon the purest busimiss prin- 
ciples aud in the most systematic way. The 
deposit receipt is produced, examiued,’and en¬ 
dorsed by the editor, and jihJibis walks down 
to the cashier’s d^artmeiit much a.s a man 
would do who was transferring his Saving.s, 'or' 
drawing the interest due to him from some 
provident bank, 

To him succeeds Mr. Jeni*tt,V‘Farmer 
Jennett,” the welbknowu bookmaker, of the 
great Guelph betting-club, who is interested in 
the monuHftnt about to be erected to the memory 
of the late Mr, Sayers, and who, I t^e the 


liberty of remarking, is as clean ahd ifh<deisorae 
looking a little gentleman as the foorf 
could desire. A shfcwd bright eye and'pleasant 
smile, a hard and rather dried-up face, 
decided movements of hands and, arms, and a 
neat assortment of jewellery, including a tery 
horsy breast-pin, are the points m Farmer 
Jeimctf’s appearance I remember best. He was 
Mr. Sayers’s principal backer as well as one (rf 
his most influential and trustworthy friends; and 
he is now his executor and the guardian of his 
memory. The Farmer is disappointed at 
not seeing the design for the monument, 
but is gratified to hear that it will be • 
completed in about nine months, and that 
it is to consist of a mausoleum with closed 
doors, guarded by Mr. .Sayers’s mastiff, in white 
marble, and adorned by a medallion portrait of 
Mr. Sayers outside. Should the sculptor want an 
advance, Mr. Jennett is ready for him; should 
tlie editor wdsh to .see the farmer at any 
time, a line to the Guelph w'ill be Ms best plan, 
for “ being so much out of town when racing’s 
on, I ain’t always good to find in London.” 
Tlnter here, hoarse and toothless, Bill Kind, of 
Wcbtminsfer, who is fifty-two years of age, and 
i.s engaged (o fight another man as old as Min- 
self. Mr. Kind looks older than he is, and 
liands ill the announcement of the public-house 
benefit he projiosc.s to take before going into 
trainiiic, with an agreeable growl, such as one 
might look for from an amiable wild beast. 
“Ilcjidy thirty shillings a side staled in 
last. Saturday’s Slec))Iess, which it ougliter be 
twonundien,” refers to the ahiount of the 
weekly instalmeul jiaid by each combatant. 
Ami Mr. Kind departs gladdened by the pro¬ 
mise that, tlii.s important matter shall be set 
right. 

Another knock at the much-suffering door, 
and ,a tall young fellow, with heavy bloodshot 
eye.s, swollen discoloured checks, and a good- 
leinpered sheejiish expression on his vacuous 
face, comes in. This is Augustus Oils, “the 
defeated but net disgraced” of Mondav. The 
sympathetic greeting, “He’s too big for you, 
Gus!” was evidently appreciated by the van¬ 
quished man, who fumbled nervously at his cap, 
and, tliougli he smiled and laughed when speak¬ 
ing of his defeat, was evidently mortified, dis¬ 
comfited, and out of spirits. I'he repetition <tf, 
“It only shows, .sir, wot a bad judge kVilly 
Sands must be, Avho toljj me I could beat him, 
sei'incd to afford some meagre comfort; but the 
“He’s too big for auy onc, that’s my belief’ 
came out with marked sincerity; and poorOus 
retired, after thanking all present for their 
kindness. Having brouglit his poor battered 
carcase to be seen, he was grateful not to be 
twitted on its having .suffered.in vaini. He was 
accompanied by a very fuiwiy old man, whose 
eyes seemed staring in astonisliment at their 
owner being still alive. Trainer, valet, hanger- 
on, or backer—it w:a8 not quite clear in wlridi of 
thew capacities he fi^cd, or why he figured 
here at all. Mounifulfy despondent when msist- 
ing that the condition of Oils was perfect on the 
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da; of fighting, he became timid and neirons 
wheb mention wns made the oomiiensation- 
benefit to be anmjtuiced in. toi-morrow*s Sleep¬ 
less.. “ Let 118 'awo no names menUoned as 
backing Qns, M briagiim him to.fight—a old 
friend of that’s aO.” This speech, given 

■with the tfir <rf a detected conspirator, ■was re¬ 
peated meohanically and at sliort inten als during 
the stay of hijmself and Oils. Nay, five minutes 
after they had left, the door reopened, and the 

i irominent eyes and queer figure-head fare again 
ooked timorously in, and, as a parting shot, 

. vtdiispered mysteriously: “ No names mentioned, 
if please”—and then pointing viith thumb 

to Vaistcoat, with the air of a man making a 
startling and perfectly novel ^l(lluis^inu—‘‘an 
old friend of Field’s, that’s all.’’ When this 
elderly u'uisauce has retired fin.-dly, T ask whe¬ 
ther Oils had his front teeth knoeki'd out last 
Monday, or in previous conflicts, and, mneh to 
my surprise, receive “ Stomach ” for answer. 
The curmus point of this reply, tmd of its eflVrt, 
is, that it "seems to be imule, and is cer- 
tiunly received, under a certain sense of iii- 
jurj'* That ])Oor Oils should lo.se liis teeth from 
natural causes, instead of Inning them knocked 
down his throat, seems a violation of the tilue.ss 
of things,and an irregularity on the part of Ods to 
be counemued. So, when 1 liear lliai t he “cle\ or 
lad,” young Walloper, who is enffiured to fight 
another “ clever hut” for live pounds a side, and 
wbo has heard that Spice and Cuss “ ’as changed 
their day of fightiu”’—uhen 1 hear that his 
false e-ye is due to mi aecidcut instead of to flit' 
prizc-t^, I cannot help feeling that Wallojior 
Is to blame. 

The victorious Welsh mammoth, O’Buldwin. 
comes in jubilant, attended h\ his Irieud and 
second Davie Garden, whose liosielrv is his 
head-quarters, and as such is rciridarlj aclvcrti-ed 
a.s the chamipiou’s liome. The mammoth has a 
grievance. lie is described in the papers ns 
(TBoldwin, and as six feel seven iuclies high ; 
whereas be “never ’ad a llo to lii.s name, and 
six foot five and a ’arf is the most he Lever 
stood.” Ecctiflcation is promised, tmd the 
mammoth is appeased. I look respectfully jit 
the hands which have made the checks of OiK 
to be like over-ripe pears, and the eyes of Oils 
tp> be os “if set in neetrool; and l' find them" 
wgc* bony, and not over-clean. I glance at 
tbe feet which have “toed the scratch” .so re- 
eently and triumphantily, and 1 sec tlnit thev 
are of a size proportionate to tlie mamraotli’s 
height. “ Mind yon don’t knock your head,” 
was a necessary warning as he stooped to enter 
the doorway; and the “ Don’t understand any¬ 
thing about it, sir,” in reply to a question as io 
his ^eged leaning to Feuianism, su ns up to a 
nicety my estimate of Ms chanicter. Not un¬ 
derstanding anything about it, would, I imagine, 
but too accurately express poor Boldwin’s 
ideas of the world outside the prize-ring. Like 
his late opponent, he seemed the personification 
of good temper; and if it were respectful to so 
deambe tile heroes of a protracted battle, 1 
sbbldK say tbqy were a couple of overgrown 
|wd«boys, eac’h of whom is as wax in tbe 


hands of associates and leaders craftier than 
themselves. The red-faced nubliofin old Davie 
Garden is ia great force, lor as the osten¬ 
sible backer and trainer of Boldwin —T 
drop the “Ho,” as requested—^he has made 
money and reaped honour from the victory. 
Full of cheery suggestions for the future, 
and successive triumj^s for his man, the alloy 
inseparable from earthly happiness appears in 
the profoundly sad reflection: “ You see, you 
can’t fight everybody!” which chastens his 
otherwise exuberant joyousness. That Spice 
has “ a dark big ’on” down at Fuddlepool, who 
might do for Boldwin; that Turpin might fight 
agin if wc tenqited him with a bofier; that 
Pike Badun wants to %ht the Mammoth; and 
that a jint benefit for ’im and Oils will be 
.shot th given iu tbe bopen, so as to keep off the 
E:o>t-endcrs, arc Jjlie heads of Mr. Garden’s 
discourse; who throughout the infeniew gives 
one the impression of a man on consummately 
good terms with himself and bis little world. 

The next visit or. Raven, bore a striking con¬ 
trast to Boldwin; for wliile the latter’s face had 
scarcely a scratch upon it, the former was 
plasterid and patcJied, and had tbe disappoiut- 
ineiit of going home that night to Warwickliam 
without having settled the supremacy with his 
rivlil. Rile. ‘‘1 have very good flesh, sir, very 
good indeed was his modest acknowledgment 
of the compliinoiits paid to the fewness of hi.s 
seat's. For thougli, to my uninitiated gaze, a 
monster cavity over the right eye, seamed and 
swollen cheek.s, and divers strijis of white 
plaWei-over and about a face which looks pallid 
Ironi loss of blood, present a shocking .spectacle 
enough, they arc but slight indications, if the 
liattcrcd condition of the man at the fight of tlic 
day before, be remembered. Cob Rivers tiiid n 
.sharp bu.siness-looking mtui, who was one of 
Rav oil’s backers, accompany tbe latter now, and 
an order is given for the money staked to lie 
givcu'up. Rile had drawn his, betbre my arrival; 
and a terrible rumour reached the editor’s room 
soon after, that lie was in the hands of “ the 
Philistines,’.’ and had been accompanied to the 
bank where tlic cheque from the Sleepless 
office would be cashed by two light-hearted 
gontlcmcKn who are I'oud of ctird-playmg, and re¬ 
nowned for their good fortune. Cob looks half 
Jew, half mulatto, and is fashionably dressed in 
a long black surtout, an obtrusive bright gre-eu 
scarf covering liis chest. The hacker, the fighter, 
and he, chat pleasantly about Raven, ‘‘first 
taking a little rest,” and then challenging some 
jiresumptuous person unnamed, who has publicly 
vaunted his superiority. A short talk as to tbe 
probability of tie other backers following tbe 
liberal cxjpnplo of the one presen^ and ^ving 
Raven the money they staked on him; and the 
trio depart. 

I thank the editor of the Sleepless for the 
privilcge?'»o dburteously accorded me, and take 
my leave. Pondering upon what I have seen 
and heard, I pass absently into the street, 
still tilled with raffish lotuu^ns, aftd am only 
roused from a painful re^e by having a 
dirty finger thrust in ray face, while its ovmer 
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assesferates-with nsany oaths as he points me out 
for the admiration of iris fellows: *TeE ycrlife’s 
the cove as foimd the money for Davie warden 
to hack Boldwin with, and he’s just come out o’ 
the Life office, vcre he’s bin a droring the 


stakes. 


ATOMS. 


We would he as gods, knowing all things; 
and the diild is father to the man. The boy 
breaks up his most in^iiious toys, to surprise 
the secret-s hidden within; the man dissects, 
analyses, probes all nature, to discover tli<* 
ultimate qualities and causes of evei-ything. 
Jt is quite an error to suppose that curiosity is 
a jiassiou to which the lair sex is poculiwly 
jinqieiise. Tell either ma* or hoy that there is 
a thing he cannot do, a place he ciimot visit, 
a fact he cannot ascertain, and no rest is his 
untH he has effected the Hung, reached the 
spot, tested the circumstance. From what tLe 
should arise the strong attractiou uhieh the 
transmutation of metals, tlie lop of Mount 
Cervin, the constitution fif m.d'cr, exercises 
on multitudes P 

Respecting the latter suhjeet of iiiauiry, 
modem science has drawn up for itself a erred 
which is almost as precise as a treatise on 
arithmetic. Whether future philosopher^ \m11 
niojifv (hose notions, it remains for a future 
period to show. There seems at present even 
probability that we have really liit ipiout lie truth. 

Matter is known to us under three fuims; 
solid, liquid, and gaseous. The ethiTi al modili- 
catioii of matter (the attenuated ether which 
fills the inter|)lanctary and intersidi'real sp,ict's| 
wc do not knote, but only infer, supjiose, and' 
guess at. But, as Professor Tyndall quietly 
observes, there is no more dill'iculty m con¬ 
ceiving this efher^ as it is called, which tills 
space, than in imaguiing all space tilled with jellv. 

All matter, of whatever form, is believed to 
be made up of atoms. Gases, wc cafi easily 
conceive to consist of independent jiarticlc.s 
which repel each other; lii^nids, to be made up 
of minute molecules, behavimr, when poured 
out, like grains of w'heat or saisd, siiu Imld | 
togetber by a slight attraction; but tlierc is j 
■ much greater difficulty in granting solid bodies 
to be collections, groups, or aggregates, of atoms 
not la actual contact with each other. 

Bolid bodies especially, therefore, have long 
puzzled people who have considered them with 
careful attention. They expand, and they con¬ 
tract. Iltiw? It must l>e by the expansion 
and continction of tlicir con^ituent parts. But 
what are their constituent ports P ,They cannot 
be loiything dsc than atoms of inconceivable 
littleness. According to many philosopiicrs, 
CTOup atoms together, and you have a molecule; 
But, in eommoii narlance, atomi an?l molecules 
may be regarded as syutmymous. ^Combine 
hioleculcj in sufficient quantity, and you pro¬ 
duce a particle—a portion of matter, of form 
and size ajipreciable by tJie human eye. 

Myitter » similar in its nature, throughout 


the solar system at least. Spectral «atilysi8 has 
sbovra tdiat mine^ls, found on earth, are also 
oantained in the sun and the planets, not to 
ntentioE diverse and sundry fixed stars, Hie 
same fact is proved by the examinstioa of 
bolides, or shooting stais. 

A bolide is a'plaaet in minialdre: a small 
mass of matter, revolvir^ round the sun in a 
longer-or shorter elUptioal orbit, obeying 
same laws and governed by the'same forces as 
the greater planets. Now, suppose the orbit 
described by a bolide to cross the orbit of 11n¬ 
earth, exactly as one road crosses another, anc^ 
moreover, that the two travellers reach the 
point of junction or crossing at the very same 
time. A collision h, the incvitalile consequence. 
The bolide, which' in respect to size, is no more 
than a pebble thrown against a railw-ay tr:du, 
will strike the (.artli without her inhabitants 
experiencing, generally, the slightest shock. 
If individuals happen to be hit, the case will 
I be diffcivul. If tlie eartli arrive there a little 
before or after tlu- bolide, but at a relativelv 
trifling distance, slie will attract it, cause it to 
quit _ its ow'ii 01 bit, dragg'ing it aftcl- lier, an 
obedient slave, to revolve around her until it 
falls to lier siu-fiico Or, it may liapnch that the 
bolide may pass too far awav for tub earth to 
drag it into lier chit dies, and yet near enough 
to make it swerve from its coui^e. It may even 
enter our atniosiihere, and yet make its escape. 
Hut, in the case of its entering the atmospher--, 
Us Irierioii ag.unst the air will cause it to be¬ 
come Inmuious and hot, perhajis determining on 
' explosion. Such are the meteors whose apjicar- 
ance at ciiormous lieiglits our new-.papers i-ecord 
fj-om time to tirai-. 

Be it remarked that bolides are true plaiicT--, 
anil not projcetiles -.iiot out from mountains lu 
the moon, as has been conjectured. A pi.i- 
jcctilc coming from the moon would reach the 
earth with a vi locity of about seven miles per 
second. But the most sluggish bolide travels 
at the rate of nearly nineteen miles per second, 
fast-goers doing tlicir six-and-thirty miles in 
the same short s])acc of time. None of the in¬ 
ferior planets tmvel so rajiidlyas that. Mer¬ 
cury, tlie swiftest of them ollj gets over only 
thirty miles jicr sicond. Mr. 'ryndall states 
that this enormous speed is certainly oonipojjent 
to produce the (-fleets ascribed to it! 

When a bolide, then, ghuices sufficiently close 
to our oartb, to passthrough our atnio^hd^ 
the resulting friction makes its surface rw botj 
and so renders it visible to us. The suditea rise 
of temperature modifies its structure. Tim un¬ 
equal expansion causes it to explode with a 
roqiort wiiich is audible. If the entire mass 
does no* burst, it at least throws off splin¬ 
ters and fragments. The effect is the same 
as that produced by imuring boiling watejt upon 
glasa. The fr.igm^ts, faUmg to the ground, 
are aerolites. It is needless hero to cite in¬ 
stances of their falling. They are of universal 
notoriety. Aerolites nave no new substance to 
offer us. If the earth, therefore, be rntwlc up of 
atoms, we may etmclude thtj^ the universe is 
anode up of ottWs. 
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In imaginioe ihc nltiinato composition of a 
solid body, we nave ^ reconcile t^^^o apparently 
contradictory couditio»s. Il is an assemblage 
of atom wbicb do not toueli each otber-rfor wo 
arc obliged to adndl intermolconlar spaces—and 
yet those rdoms aare held together in clusters hy 
so strong l^lorce of cohesion as to give to the 
whde the qdidities of a solid. This would be 
the case even with a solid undergoing no change 
of idjse or internal constitution. But solids do 
change, ■under pre,ssure, iinjiart, heat, and cold. 
3'hcir constituent atoms are, consequently, //oi 
at rest. Mr. Grove tells us: “Of absolute rest 
(Nature gives ns no evidence. All matter, as 
far as we can ascertain, is ever in 'inoveim'nt, 
not merely in masses, as ■with the planetary 
.sj)lieres,_but also molecularly, or throughout its 
most intimate structure. Thus, every mttration 
of temperature jiroduccs a anolccular. change 
throughout the whole substance healed or 
cooled. Slow chemical or electrical actions, 
actions of light or invisible radiant forces, arc 
always at 'Play; so that, as a f.ieT, we euanot 
predicate oi any portion of matter tluit it is ab¬ 
solutely at rest.” 

The atoms, therefore, of which solid bodies 
con.sist, arc suj)])o.sed to vibrate, to osinllate, or, 
better, to revolve, like the planets, in more or 
less eccentric orbits. Kujiposc a solid body to 
be rejiroseuted % a swarm of gnats dancing in 
the sunedime. Each gnat, or atom, dances uji 
and dovyn, at a ccrtiiin distance from eaeli other 
glint, within a given limited sjiaee. The patli of 
tlie dance is not a mere straight line, but a ver¬ 
tical oval—a true orbit, bupiiose, then, tliai in 
eoimoqucHce of greater sun lieat, tlie gn.it s be¬ 
come more active, and extend each its rcs])ee- 
tive sweep of flight. The svv tirni, or solid lunly, 
as a whole, e'xpand.s. If, from a chill or the 
.sliadow of a cloud, the lusi'cl’s individual range 
is less extensive, the crowd of gnats is iieei s- 
sarUy denser, and the swarm, m il.s integrity, 
oouti-acts, 

Tyndall takes for his illusfraliou a bullet re- 
volymg at the end of a spiral spring, lie had 
spoken of the vibraliM of tho molenilds of a 
solid as causing its expansion ^ but he remarks 
tliat, by some, the molecules have been tlionglit 
to Hvolxe round eacli other; and the comniuiu- 
cation of beat, by augmenting their centrifugal 
foA-'O, was supposed to push them more widely 
asuttder. So he, twirls the weight, at the end of 
the spring, in the air. *It tends to fly away;' 
the spring stretches to a certain extent; ami, as 
tlic speed ot* revolution is augmented, the spring 
stretches still more, the di.stancc between his 
hand and the weight being thus increased, The 
spring rudely figures the force of cohesion, while 
the ball represents an atom under tho-inttucuce 
of hegt. 

The intellc«ct, ]}e truly says, knows no differ- 
•ence between great and small. It is mst as 
easy, as m intellectual act, to picture a vibrating 
or revpl'Wng atom as to meture a vila-ating dr 
revolving cannon-bs^. Tlicse motions, hbw- 
, ever, are exeoutod«within limits too minute, aud 
the moviug partides arc too small, to be visible. 
Hero imaipllKtioai must help us. Xu 


c-ase of solid bodies, you must conceive a power 
of vibration, within oertaia limits, (o be possessed 
by the molecuJeB. You must suppose tliem 
oscillating to and fto; the greater the amount 
of heat we impart to tlie boi^, tlie more rapid 
will be the molecular vibration, and the wider 
the amplitude of atomic oscillations. 

It is held that all matter differs only in the 
grouping of its elements—in the juxta-position 
of its molecules. That juxta-position depends on 
the tcmperatiu-e, and the speed with which 
changi's of temperature have taken place. The 
mode anil manner of those changes are so many 
causes of the trausfonnation of matter—so many 
origins of divers substiuices. It is maintained 
that, in ihc actual state of science, bodies differ 
only by tlie clustering of tlieir atoms, exactly as 
Ike constellations of the sky differ through'the 
aiTungcment of their stars. 

'J’ake a bird’s-eye view, from the car of a 
balloon, of four or five towns, at a considerable 
altitude. They will differ but very slightly in 
asiiecl; tliey are simply towns. I'rom a point 
of view ncaivr to (lie earth, their distinctive 
chatviflcrs will be visible; showing themselves 
in the (lisjaisitiou of the house'., tho topography 
of the street's, and the distribution of thei>ublic 
walks. iSuch is the c.ase ■with a mineral or imy 
oilitl substance whatever. Accordrugly, tu> 
narural forces liave laid out, on this oi' that 
))hiii, the walks, streets, and houses, of our little 
moleeular cities, they strike you with a djffcrcnt 
mq.rcssiou. 'Jhe one depends on the will of 
the areliitect, tJic other on the action of the 
])reilominaii1 force. 

U'ax, for instance, is cited by our great lec¬ 
turer as es-jxinditig, in passing from the solid to 
till* liouid slate. To assume the liquid form, its 
]).irtlclcs must he jmshed more widely apart— 
a certain [day between them being nccessaiy to 
the coiidiUon of liquidity. Ice, on tlie contrary, 
on liquifying, coxlrucin. In the arrangement of 
its atoms to form a .solid, more room is required 
than those al oms need in the neiglibouring liquid 
state. « No doubt thi.s is due to erystalUne ar¬ 
rangement. The attrading poles of tlie moioculcs 
aic so situated, that, w lien the crystallising force 
comes into play, the molecules nuite, so a.s to 
lc<uve largQi; interatomic spaces in the mass. 
We may suppose them to attach themselves by 
llicir cornels; and, in turning comer to comer, 
to cause a reccs.sion of the atomic centres. At 
all events, their centres retreat from each other 
wTien bolidificaliou sets in. 

T'he atoms of bodies mu.st be regarded as all 
but infinitely small; the necessary consequence 
of wliicli, is, that they must be all but iumjitely 
munorous. A Icfemcd frenchman, Monsieur 
A. Gaudin, ^calculator at the Bureau dcs Lon¬ 
gitudes, has lately estimated, by a very inge¬ 
nious process, the di.stauoes wluch s'eparate 
moJcoulcs and their com]>onent-atom8j and thoir 
uaunber. «T’h£ftrebuU he obtuius is, that, if you 
set about counti^ tim atoms ctmtained m a 
little cube of solid matter two iniliiH>etres high 
—that is, about the size of a pin’s-ltead—and 
that you counted a btUio» of thm per ieemi, it 
would take you about two hundred and fifty 
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thoasand years to complete the task! Conse¬ 
quently, although the iaorease of the diameter 
of a rerolviog atom's orbit by the commnnica* 

! tion of heat, is insensible, the sum of an 
almost infinite mimber of increased orbits be¬ 
comes perfectly sensible. 

Comparing tiie infinitely small with the in¬ 
finitely great, it is held that a bedy, of what 
kind soever, represents in miniature, and very 
exactly, an astronomical system, like those 
which, weather praanitting, we b«hold every 
night in the firmmnent. 

Astronomers are perfect^ aware that the 
earth is only a moleonle iihkfst the innumerable 
stars which constitute the Milky Way. But a 
body, never mind what—take wood, gold, or 
diamond, to have a clear idea—is nqiliing more 
than aheap of molecular constellations diversely 
grouped. From the eitrt'mg of vastuess to the 
extreme of minuteness, the analysis holds good 
throughout. Although our eye is not framed 
to perceive in all their details these infinitelv 
small stars and systems of stars, other ereat ures, 
as for examjile insects, ■ahose vision is diflcrently 
constituted to ours, may possibly—although not 
jirobably—be able to see sorwe of them. 

One tiling, however, appears eertaiii ;* if we 
could construct a microseope of sufBeient power, 
we should bo able, by the help of such air in¬ 
strument, to resolve llm molecular constellations 
of every little terrestrial milky way, exactly as 
our first-rate telescopes resoUe the eilestin! 
nebulsB and separate (louble and triple stars It 
is a mere question of visual poMcr. M ire our 
sight sufiiciently penetrating, w'e should be¬ 
hold what now appear mere confused liea]is 
of matter, arranged in groups of admirable '•mh- 
metry. Bodies would appear houeyeombed in 
all directions. Daylight would stream through 
vast interstices, as it doi'S between the eolnmus 
of u teuiplo or the tree-trunks of a forest Bay, 
we should see immense cmiity spaces, like those 
which intervene between the planets. 

From distance to distaiiee, too, we sliould 
]>erceivo clusters of stars in harmonious ftrder, 
each surrounded by it s ow-n pniperwtuiosjihere; 
and—still moiv astounding speetaele '—every 
one of those little molecular stars would be 
found revolving with giddy‘rapiditysin more or 
]c.ss elongated ovals, cxactfy like the great stars 
of heaven; while bv inereasrag the })ower ot 
our instrument, wc sTbiould discover around each 
principal star, minor stars—satellites rcsembhtig 
our moon ~ accomplishing their revolutions 
swfflly and regularly. This view of the consti¬ 
tution of iruitter is a]illy described by M. de 
Parville as TOolewilar astronomy, mauitiiining 
even that'astronomy, without 9ur suspecting it, 
is dependent on mineralogy; and thaj whenever 
we shall have discovered the laws w-liich govern 
the ^upiuCT and the movements of the in¬ 
finitely small, astronomers will have only to 
follow in our track. But who. a ^undVed years 
ago, could dare to imagine that the infinitelv 
small was so infinitvdy great F What is now be¬ 
lieved to be the nearest guCss at tlietinth, appears, 
at first si^ht, to be the droatn of a madman. 

Those who love to indulge in paradox now 


state that their theory is very simile. For 
them, the solar systism is a solid pariide, hoipo- 
geneems. The planets composing ft are mole- ‘ 
cnlcs which virtually crowd each other, toOch, 
and adhere. The space between than is no 
more than the interval which sepa^tos the 
atoms of the compsotest metal—silvre, iron, or 
flatina! Distance, therefore, it is argue.d, is an 
empty word; distance, in ^es not cxlvt. 
Nevertheless, a man may convmce himself that 
distance, for liim, is wof an empty, word, by 
jumping out of a first-floor window. 

'llie wonder is that these molecular motions,, 
so rapid as to escape human observdtion, arc yet 
able to impress human senses, to give us pWn* 
or pleasure, to help.us to live, or to cause us to 
die. And u^scizablc as atoms are, they can, 
nev crthcless, be counted and weighed. Chemists 
have determined the relative weights oftdfae 
atoms of diffcTent substances. Calling tbo 
w'cight of a hydrogen atom, one, the weight of 
an oxygen atom is -.ixteen. Hence, to make, up 
a potind-weight of hydrogen, sixteen times the 
number of atoms contained m a pound of oxygen 
vv ould be necessary. 

What a strange rc'-ult of the study of atoms! 
Heal and light, whose origin was inscrutable 
or attributed to some mysterious hypothe- 
lieal fluid, arc now traccii to their 'causes. 
The reader has already been informed that tlio 
iie.it of the sun is iitlnbutcd to the collision 
lie su^tams from a iiever-ceasmg shower of 
uu tool’s * The heat of terrestrial fire is simi- 
l.irly produced All eases of eombustiou, 

I 'fviidall t'dls us, are to be ascribed to the col- 
li'-iun of atvims whieli li.ave been urged together 
bv til. ir mutual all net ions. It is to the 
eiasluiig togithc r of tla oxjgeu of the air and 
the coiistiluents of our gas and candles, that 
the light and heal of onr flames are due. It is 
the impact of the atoms of oxygen against the 
atoms of Milphnr, which produces the heat and 
(lame observed whin sulphur is burued in 
ovvgeii or in air. T’o the collision of the same 
at oms against phosphonis, arc due the intense 
heat .ind daz/luig light which result from the 
combust ion of phosphorus iu oxygen gu«. 
Whetlier atoms ai’C coneemed, or suns and 
planet', the theory is equally applicable and tme. 

When interatdinie movements occur umier 
given eoiidihons of nnu-s and velocity, they 
make an impression on the eyC. Their undu¬ 
lations, coinmmiieated "from one to the^^ otbef, 
strike the retina, and in turn .set vibrating tbfe 
atoms of which it is composed. We scCj we 
receive the impression of light. Aud accQtd-* 
ingly as the vinralums occur with certain pro- 
mrt'ioual rapidities, they give us the sCHSe of 
liue, yellow, red, and the other w*»6/c tints of 
the rainbow--ht cause there are certainly oilier 
tints which are not visible to the liuman eye, 
exactly as (here arc sound# not audible to tluj 
hnimui ear. Atoms and' tbfir motions we 
theri-forc the physical cause of colour. Won- 
dirml as it must appear, the len^h of the 
waves both of sound aud l%bt, and the number 

--—. . w . 

See volume xJH., p. 5S7. 
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Vur 


of Hhofiks which they Tesp^^olf iwptwt to^ 
ear and eye, have heap dehet^iahiLed. She 
•nudiher of WOTea ^rf'jSBd* 3i®t wWtsi e»^ ike 
e,fe in a k 47\45Q,680»000,0(W. 

To prod^^ the of k the brten, 

the retmMl^at at ^ almost iftoredible 

rate, iToHijcodjioe toe i^ressioa of videt, a 
fltili jaawibelr of impulses is necessary, 

amouaHpifio six haadrod and niaety-nine mu- 
Uc^'olaadliotur per second. «•, * 

%tjs a( f img, an entity, sevenil billions of 
Whiol^ OMt W contained withk the point of S' 
^IthedlB, is able to’give the cattle disease, liydjo- 
jtoobia, or the’plague j or to gratify yoft with 
the perfume of a rose, (he flavour of a peach, 
the warmth of suusliinc, the delights of innsic. 
Are fttoma, then, to be despisfcd aiur disregarded, 
being eoinpou6n,ts of onrselves and of cveiything 
ar^d.usr 

D^isedt Their force is gigantic, irre- 
mstible-^rending iron, riving rocks, upheaving 
mountaihs, and-if fully set in action, consuiniug 
the world with fervent heat. 


INHUMANE HUMANITY. 

Wiji the Society lor the rrevention of 
Cruelty to Animals be good cuonah to look 
after the Itoyil luhiitimue Society? 1 imikc 
the request on behalf of the dogs, the cats, the 
guinea-pigs, and the rabbits, who have a very 
serious charge to bring against tlie society. 
But, before stating tbe case of these much-iii.- 
iured animals, I will allow the society tlic jirivi- 
Icge of saying everything that it can in its 
own favour. 

It claims to be bom of resjiectable parents, 
to have been repeatedly recommended by the 
nobility and too clergy, and to be actuated by 
the pujrest motives ana the best intentions, lii 
its ninety-first annual report of itself, the Boyal 
Inhumane Society states that no serious inves¬ 
tigation of toe subject of suspended animation 
took place until the middle ot the last century. 
At that period, the penetrating genius of l)'r. 
J. Potoorgill led him to perceive the fallacy 
and dubiousness of the received criteria of di^ 
solution, and iu a paper which he addressed to 
the ^yal Society, he maintained, as the result 
of his inquiries,^ the possibility of saving many 
MUjiM withoat risking anything. This theory 
was subsequently put to toe test of practice by 
M. Reamnor. That gentleman, having succeeded 
in seyend attempts at resuscitation in Switzer¬ 
land in toe year 1767, transmitted reports of 
his cases to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Soon after this, a society for the recovery of the 
^paren% drowned, was instituted at Amster- 
dro, and, as if by a simultaneous movement, 
several aimUar associatious were formed in dif¬ 
ferent parts vd Europe. The Transactions of toe 



vinemg the people of this coukry-—'who were 
rathe* slow to believe—<if the pracUcahiliiw of 
resUsoitatiug persons appareniljt drowned. The 
work M into the hanos of Hr. Hawes, and that 


oak with which he was so much, takeu, Dr. 
Hawes publidy offered rewords to persoas, who, 
between London and 'V^estminster JJridges, 
should, within a certain peuiod from the occur¬ 
rence of -an accident, rescue the bodies of 
drowned persons and king them to places ap- 

S oinled on shore. At these places the good 
octor, at (Jus own expense, made experiments 
-upon many -bodies, and in several^ seemingly 
hopeless cases succeeded in restoring-anima¬ 
tion. During a whole year. Dr. Hawes gave 
his services gratuitously, and paid all rewards 
out of his own pocket. At the end of that 
lime Dr. Cogan proposed a society, and forth¬ 
with a .socidty was formed. It consisted at first 
of fhirty-two members, and one of those mem¬ 
bers was no less H person than Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. 

Tlierc js magic in the very name. Wc pause 
here m our dry history to nave a bright vision 
of the big-hearted, tender-soulcd, gmitle Oliver 
rushing headlong iuto the scheme and subsciib- 
iiiff Ills last guinea on the spot. How liis face 
would glow with enthusiasm! The very sug¬ 
gestion of such a heaven-bom mission would 
wor V a miracle upon his lialtingtouguc, and let 
it loose to the heart’s tme eloquence, lie had 
the knowledge to understand as well as the 
heart to feel for the sufferings of the “ppor 
unfortunates,” who ra-shly sought, or by some 
miscliance found, a cold meeting with ucatli in 
the waters of the Thaifics. Perchance, diuing 
his practice in Southwark^he had been calh'd 
in to some poor creature when it was too late; 
or he iniglit liavc ,been conscious of a life that 
had slipped through his fingers for want of skill 
ou Ills part. We may bo sure it was from 
the teaderest and most humane motives tJiat 
Olh cr Goldsmith joined that society. Could he 
ever haic dreamt, even in his surgical pliilo- 
sopliy, of the iulmmanities which are now prac¬ 
tised *11 the name of humanity P 
Eor two years after its formation the little 
association did its work modestly, with little or 
no assistance from the public; but at the end 
of that time it began to have its secretary, 
its president, its vice-president, its medical 
officers, and all too “parapheraalia**of a cojisti- 
tuted public society. Sermons were preached 
on heludf of its funds, and one of toe first divines 
who advocated its ckums was the notorious Dr. 
Dodd. Many bishops and dignitaries of toe 
Church have preached for it siaoe then, and 
many princes, dukes, and great lords have pre¬ 
sided. at its animal festivals. It is worthy of 
notice that the era of ‘dining on behalf of 
public charities seems to have oommonoed about 
toe year 1820. Previous to that date the main 
lever was a sermon. 

Now kit us heal what toe society has done 
in all these ninety-OBa yeaja. It has saved and 
restored toirty-flve thousand lives. A great and 
blessed work, truly! During the past year, two 
hundred and toisrty-two persons were- rescued, 
out of two hundrw and forty who were im* 
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^ SIO* '• ptirbhiT.iswi] 

“ Experimcaiit 4^), A ptarong dogliid its wiad- 
pine plutoed ip the Jisp^ pltam^, apd prastheP 
drewneoj tjip is, ioltaraiged ip water for 4 
pppptte.; its 

releasps^lnpai^^ ipid ip had fully 

reooww!^ Jt is feotarded that two other do^ 
were tawilMl in fte same nmmer, with a like 
astopydim mult. 

T^Phep I came to the double performance of 
cutting the tfiroat first and drowning afterwards, 

, I l^to believe that the force of expen- 

ment^ sm-gery for the benefit of mankind could 
• no farfher go. But I was mistaken. On ttfrn- 
ing over the'page, I find horrors upon horrors’ 
head accumulating. 

"Experiment 5S. A mid<Be-si^ed dog was 
deprived dt air in the usual Vayj by plugging 
tlie trachea; 1 minute after its last respiration, 
thesiactual cautery was applied by drawing the 
cautery-iron, heated to a white heat in a gas-jet, 
over difilerent parts of it? chest and back. The 
dog died, or rathet tliejfe were no symptoms of 
its recovery.” 1 will conclude my quotations 
from ttie report with a case of venesection. 

“Experiment 58. A middle-sized dog was 
suffocated in the usual way by plugging ils 
windpipe, and made its last respiratory effort, at 
2 imnutes 45 seconds. Three-quarters of a 
minute after the jugular vein was opened. The 
action of the heart for a time revived, but the 
dog died.” 

Painful as it has been to me to write the 
words, and painful as it must be to every person 
ntTt quite insensate to read them, I have quoted 
all these records of deliberate cnielty, because 
the subscribers to the Humane Society may not 
trouble themselves to read the annual re])ort of 
thebr officers, and may, tlierefove, not be aware 
of the cruelties w’hicb are pracli-sed under their 
sanction. Tljclr experiments were not made 
long ago, in the infancy of the art. of recover¬ 
ing the drowned; but recently, after all the 
symptoms attending sneh cases had been well 
ascertained, and a mode of treatment agreed 
upcm and laid down. 

No one will go so far as to declare that the. 

; slow suffocation of cats and dogs, the cutting 
of ,their throats, the piercing of the vfeulricles 
of their living hearts with pins, arc not acts 
^ cmelty. But no doubt it will be said by 
some that such experiments arc justifiable anil 
necessary in the interests of surgical science for 
' the benefit of mankind. Tlicir necessity I dis¬ 
pute. A set of roles for restoring suspended 
animation in the human body was framed many 
years ago, and jdl the experiments recently made 
■ on animals have added little or nothing to our 
knowledge of the treatment of such cases. 

In order that the reader may Judge for him¬ 
self, I win quote the old rules laid down by Dr. 
Silvester, and the new rules recently adopted by 
the committee -of the fioyal Hedic^ and 
Chirurgical Society, as a result <rf hll thdr cruel 
eim^meints upon dogs, cats, guinear^gs^and 
rahbits. 

^ .SlLV£STIE«’8 Ittmca 

1. To poAent's potiiim; Place the 

patknt tm fa|ibn:ktilvhhthc shoutdere raised and sup- 
ported on a f<dd^ dircle of dreeiy And swore the feet. 

8. To free into wind¬ 

pipe: Wipe the mouth and noatrile. Draw forward 
the patient’s tongue, and keep it projecting beyond 
the lips, &c. 

3. To inUlate the motments of deejp respiration; 
Raise the patient's arms upwards by the sides of his 
head, and there keep them, stretched steadily upwards 
and forwards'for a few moments. Next turn down 
the patient’s arras and press them against the sides of 
the chest. Repeat these measure* alternately, delibe¬ 
rately, and perseveringly, fiftMU times in a minute. 

4. To induce circulation and wa/rmth, and to excite 
inspiration: Rub the limbs from the extremities 
towards the heart. Replace wet clothing by warm 
and dry covering. Occasionally dash cold water in 
.the patient's face. 

Now for the latest method, recommended by 
the Royal Humane Society. 

1. Treatment to restore natural hreathing: Cleanse 
the mouth and nostrils; open the mouth, draw 
forward the patient’s tongue, and keep it forward; 
an elastic band over the tongue and under the chin 
will answer this puipiose. 

2. To adjust the patient's position; Place the 
patient on his back on a flat surface inclined a little 
fro{i the feet upwards; raise and supportt he liead 
and shonJders on a Arm small cushion, &c 

3. To imitate the movements tf breathing: Gra.sp 
the iiatient’.s arms just above the elbows, and draw 
the arms gently and steadily upwards until. they 
meet above the head, and keep the arms in that 
position for two second*. Then turn dowm the 
patient’s arms and press them gently and firmly for 
two seconds against the aides of the chest. Pressure 
on the breast-bone will aid this. 

4. To excite inspiration; During the employment 
of the above method excite the nostrils with snuif 
or smelling-salts, or tickle tlie throat with a feather, 
liuh the face and chest briskly, and dash cold and 
hot water alternately on them. 

f). To induce circulation and varndh : Wrap the 
patient in dry blankets, and commence rubbing the 
limbs upwards firmly and energetically. The friction 
ni«st“’oe continued under the blankets or over tlie 
dry clothingv. Promote the warmth of the body by 
the application of hot flannels, bottles or bladders of 
hot water, heated bricks, &c., and on the restoration 
of life, wh^n the pewer of swallowing has returned, a 
tea-si.oonfui of warm water, small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy-and-water, or coffee should be given. 

The new method being in all essential re- 
■spoets idefuticaJ with the old one, it would appear 
that nearly a hundred animals have been tortured 
by the Royal Humane Society’s chirurgical 
gentlemen to no puraose. 

Man may be justified—though I doubt it—in 
torturing the beasts, that he himself may escape 
pain; but he certainly has no tight to gratify 
an idle affd purposeless curiosity through the 
practice of cruelty. 
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Book 11. 

CHAPTEE VI. THE BHD OB A LOVE. 

That visit to St. Alans vas before Tillotsoii 
alwnjs. It had, indeed,coloured his life strangely, 
and no one could guess ho\f nincli. The men 
who met him in business always knew that he 
was “a curious, mooning, stand-off man,” and 
those wh6 knew him still better, said ‘*the 
fact was, you know, he bad got a blow some 
years before, a domestic business, which he had 
never got over.” But none of them could 
divine the new trouble he had brought away 
with liim. Down at that little, remote, dried- 
uj), crusted, rusted little town, he had left behind 
liim, as in an ancient, old-fashioned, but precious 
little shrine, his new-found hopes, something 
that lived and burned, something that Iiad light 
and warmth, to which his heart was drawn back 
with an inexpressible yearning, as he now walked 
among the cold corridors of the world, and laid 
liis fingers on what were to him merely cold 
statues. He had found new thoughts, new 
interest, something that seemed a complement 
to, and that would repair his own jagged and 
shattered poor heart, something tli<d seemed (o 
whisper to him, "Live once more, enjoy light 
and the cheerful fires of life. You are young, 
and liappiuess may come back once njjtrc. The 
past isliot so hopelessly gone ?*’ 

Strange to say, the more the distance in¬ 
creased, the picture he had left behind increased ! 
in all the glow and intensity- of colour and 
happiness. Between his eyes and the cold rows 
of figures and dry reports, now becoming more 
and more barren every hour, it stole in softly, 
and finally took the place of all else. Broin 
the board-room—from the Babel of discussion 
over discounts and exchange, with glib tongues 
and wits keen as razors, ana sharp eyes all about 
him, he alone abstracted, was far away, looking 
back to that soft picture of the golden-liaired gin 
floating so tranquilly from duty ttf dul^. And 
when he came back to what was aboiit hjp>, he 
found himself as in a jail, with windows barred, 
the iron at his very heart. Some strange voice 
seemed to^hisper to him that happiness was 


now finally gone from him for ever, the very 
last chance that was open to him, and that now 
he had best cast himself into the arms of de- 


This, after all, was but a morbid tone of 
thought, wrought up daily more and more by 
constant harping ana dwelling on the one theme. 
His health was poor at all times, and the habit 
of living alone worked on him still more. 

“Why,” he often said, in his lonely room, 
pacing up and down, as liis habit was—" why 
could I. not have been left as I was ? I was eon- 
t ent with my old stock of miseriesj this dull prey¬ 
ing on them and turning them over had become 
habitua!. I was content with that wrctcliedness, 
and would liavc gone to my grave satisfied with 
my round of trouble. But now, to have this 
glimpse of paradise presented only to be snatched 
from me, which would have restored me to 
sensible, practical, peaceful life, made me useful, 
given me traiu|uillily—to have this hope taken 
trom me,! Surely it had been better to have 
been h it as I was with all my old misery 1” 

This was nearly his nightly meditation in his 
gtiuut room in the bachelor's house as he paced 
up and down—a foolish, profitless parading that 
would cud foolishly, as a friendly doctor warned 
I him ; not very profitable for his soul, cither, as 
a ftieiully spirit ual physician would have fold 
him, from pulpit or confessional—state of mind 
certainly to be pitied. 

“ My dciir Tillotson,” said Mr. Bowater to 
him, clearing away some specks from his own 
coat with the double glass, "I want to speak to 
you. You see, I remark you are not in good 
tone latterly. Now, really you shouTd make^ 
push for it." We all have our battle of life, you 
know, and wc all know that you have your peck 
of troubles.” Mr, Bo^-ater [ironounced this 
phrase with great unction, us if it were part of 
that peck ot malt which Willie had brewed. 
“ A peck of troubles. I know- 

"Ye.s,” said Mr. Tillotson, sadly; “.but 
please-” 

“ Ah! b^t yes, though,” said Mr. Bowater. 
“I assure you there is but one remedy—work. 
Keep the mind going, my dear friend, YVhen t 
missed the Medway Dock estate—offered to me, 
I give you my honour and soul, for literally next 
to a song (you know what a property it is now!) 
—1 going to stint myself—mve up going 

out to dinners, and that sort of thing—when a 
friend recommended businesshar'd, earnest 
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busuiess. Well, I followed bis mlvice, sir, and pair,_ and I tbink I would have eared every 
bore I ajn. Now, supposfog yon take home sbilling for tbe bbnk without nOise or trouble, 

' th^>e reports, work through’ejn, figure® and all, only then that Bbootati seraph which dis- 
abst&et thesta, and. tons what yon think of it? posed of all but chance ” 

You’ll Sud it %i^ enough for your teeth, my What sorapo F” said Mi; Tillotson, eagerly, 
iiiend, %t 1*0 swear ybuTl be—let me see— " Ob, yoii heard it, of course,” said the other, 

three and a quarter i>er cent better.” ** though I believe it was kept oat of t he 

'fids was really kind advice; .and, going home, papers—I mean, about torturing the Coolie. 

, Mr. TiEotson, turned it over. He might try it, They were half drunk. He and his friend came 
he thought, aud so he plunged eageidy into the home one night and found this Coolie fellow 
reports. It w'as a very hard nut indeed, as Mr. hadn’t got somelliiug ready which they had or- 
-Bowater had said. He attacked it bravely, and dered. The way they tortured this poor devil— 

» sat up very many nights hard at work, until at sticking fusees under his nails, burning his eye- 
last, after one long night, it rUfs cracked. He brows, writing his name on his hack with hot 
came WPtli it in this state to the office, very wood—it was the most barbarous thing you 
weary in mind ami body, nnd not., as may be could fancy. Tlic umu died of it.” 
conceived, in f he least benefited by Mr. Ilownt er’s “ And was there' no punishment ?” he asked, 

remedy. “ Oh, the thing was talked abouf , and an in- 

It was a report on an Indian branch of quiry spoken ofbut they numi^cd to get the 
the bank—the “Bhootau Foncier Extension relatives out of the way. Then it ww iiuiuivcd 
( Brnuch”—which required the aid of rupees and into, and it was too late. A little money goes 
! Indian exchanges, and referred to ryots, and such a great way in Bliootan. But I had it from my 
things. servant, wdio knew it all, and, I believe, saw 

“ Why, bless me, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bo- some of it. Boss, he said, was like a savage ; j 
w'atcr, when he saw liim, “ wliat have you been his friend Grainger was trying to save tiie poor i 
doing to yourself ? You should take care, you devil.” _ r 

know—not push the tiling too far. 'Well—done “Grainger?” said Mr. Tillotson. “To be ! 

it? Capital! For here'is Ylr. Mackenzie just. sme. 1 have mot him.” j 

fresh from CaicuTta, and von can .settie the “ Yes,” .said Mr. Mackenzie, “he’s a great | 
whole thing with him. Go into that room, traveller. But that llo.ss, for a young man, i.s | 
Tillotson, take the reports and Ylackeiizie with the mo.st dangerous, ill-conditipned savage J | 
i vou, and not a soul .shall disturb you till you ever met. 1 almost think the sun had some- i 
1 are done. There.” " ' iidn.g to do with it._ It seems at time.s like j 

i Mr. Tillotson and the Eastern Mr, Mackenzie drink on him ; but, salr,” added Mr. Mackenzie, | 
1 withdrew into the room, 'i’hey both wumt. into in his stron" native accent, “it is the drunk- i 
I the routine of business, the former putting liis euncss of a had hairt and evecl paissions.” ^ j 
! hand very often to his forehead. Soon the table “ And did you know any more of Idiu ?” asked ■ 

I was spread out with papers, and books of Mr. Tillot.son, a little eagerly. | 

1 ]!apers, and great, reports, and files aud dockets, “ Not I, so much as others,” said Mr. Mae- I 
i ail bearing on tlie Eastern Bhootau Branch of kenzie, raoviiig his jmpers restlessly, as if they | 
j the gi'eat bmik. Mr. Tillotson, with an effort, were now losing time. “There were all sorts i 
I however, went through it, all mechanically, but. of stories, you know. There w-as that business j 
still with great practical sense. For, as Mr. of Mrs. Magregor, which I know' of myself, for j 
Bowater said, “ Tillotson, when he c//wc to Lay ))oor Sandic told me himself when he was lying j 

his mind to a 1 liing, was about as g(K)d u man of hcati-broken on his bed just before he died. ■ 

business as you could light on at any desk be- All that was vairy, vaiiy bad. A young ami 
•tweeu this and 'i’emple Bar.” As'he turned winsome creature ruined, ruined!” 

over the pa|)ers listlessly, and listened to the “ But these may be stories-” 

ceaseless flow of Mr. Mackenzie’s exple nations, “1 ca" gie you cliaipter and yairse,” said 
‘delivered with a strong Scotch burr, his eye fell Mr. Mackenzie, “at another time, sir. it 
upon a little sheaf of papers pinned together, would shock your very ears to hear all 1 could 
and on one of which he saw t.lie uame “ .Boss.” tell you about that young man. And then his 

He took it up eagerly', turned tlicin over one by behaviour to the bank, sir, beyond all-” 

one. They were all bills, aud a letter or two. They went back lo the Bhootun reports. I 
“Oh, that fellow,” said Mr. Mackenzie, in- But Mr. Tillotson was very abstracted and ; 
terrupting himself“ you are looking at ids restless, and could hardly follow tile details; | 
little account. He gave us trouble enough, so much so, that Mr. Bowater, later, was iu- 
he and his friend. A nice pair. I was up at dined to retrSet tbe handsome commendation 
the bills at the time, ov we should never have he was .giving of Mr. Tillotson being a "first- 
* touched’them.” clas.s man of business.” YVhen the day was done. 

There was interest in Mr. Tfilotson’s eyes.' Mr. TiDotson said, anxiously, to the Indian ma- 
“■VVe were glad to compound with him on ii^er, “Could you spare me an hour in the 
apy terms, anik as it was, he ‘did us' shame- moruiu'g,arfd tell me more about_ what you have 
fuily. But 1 was up at the hflls at. tli^ time. been, saying, and with more particularity ? All 
Mrs. Mackenzie, you kiow, was jast tBou on this concerns a person in whom lain interested, 

•th&;|^biat of-^No matter now. When I and wlio it is very right should kuttw something 

j came .hack, -however, I soon frightened the of it.” 
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•' Indeed; theii 1 oan^” said Mr Mackenzie. 
“His pairsonal behaviour to the bank was 
simply ontrageous, and owght never to be for¬ 
gotten. I*U come, sir, and give yon chaipter 
and vairse.” , 

Mr.Tillotson went home in a perfect ferment. 
Long he walked up tmd down his room that 
night, and turned over matters until his head 
was in a fever. It was sui’cly a matter of duty 
with him to caution one he regarded with sucli 
inedable interest. In the morning, Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie came with details, and very fair proofs 
in his details, and left Tdlotson quite satis¬ 
fied. Then began his inward counsel, his walk¬ 
ings, and his tempestuous reasonings. The 
course tliat wsw open to liim was obvious. “ But 
what,” ' he thought, “ will s/ie—so generous, so 
uoble, so raagnaniinons—tiiiuk of sucii a secret 
denunciation of one who jiiight stand in my 
way?” Still the absori)iug feeling of all was 
love for //ef, and to this, before post-hour came, 
he determined to sacrifice everytiiiug. 

It was the first letter he had ever written to 
her. He wrote it ten times over, and tlien, at 
ia'it, it was seat. Unknown to himself, it as- 
■sumed a vein of exquisite add melancholy ten¬ 
derness ; in every line i(. betrayed 1 he extraordi¬ 
nary passion that wa.s nearly eonsiimiiig Jim. 
He told, however, very plainly uiiat lie had 
heard. He himscif might now speak, ho said, 
without ambiguity or ret iceuce, for reasons that 
she well knew. It might, indeed, a|)pcar to 
iier that whaJ he wrote was dictaied !)y aus¬ 
picious motives, but it was a sacred duly with 
iiim to speak. Then he sent it away. 

To that letter he never received an answer. 
Down at St. Alans, at the old rusted sanctuary 
of the Cathedral Close, there were strange 
troubles gathering about the Tilney family. 
One thing was coming after auotlier. The 
young golden-haired girl ha[)penedto be out on 
some usual mission wlien the post of that day 
came in. Mrs. Tilney alone was at home, in iil 
humour with the troubles the world was jicap- 
ing on her,-!md saw this strange letter, in a hand 
which she seemed to know,and, abovS all,directed 
to Ada, who rarely received one. Not caring 
to be subject to any social restraints in reference 
to a person of such unimportant colRideration, 
and thiukiug it was rather too much that she 
was to bo “hoped up ” with the pangs of curi¬ 
osity in addition to her otlier trials, she pre¬ 
sently opened it and read Mr. Tillotsou’s secret 
letter. She was »little alarmed when she saw 
of what a confidential sort it was; but the 
alarm presently gave place to auger. Mr. Ross’s 
prospects had brightened a good deal of late, 
and she hoped that some profit might be got 
for the family out of , his ultimate suncess. She 
never relished Mr. Tillotson from the first. He 
had not paid her, that implied homage, even to 
past charms, which she dspectejf fr^m every 
man, in some degree. She did not love Ada, 
and his preference for Ada, how revcaled’to lier 
olBoiaEy for the first time, to the prejudice of her 
own darters; inflamed these teelings. “ I’ll 
have nei^et art nor part in it,” shesiSd to her- 


calmly denounced such a proceeding;,.ami, a» 
the readiest course, destroyed it. But she went 
beyond this, for slie wrote a little note to Boss, 
telling him to be on hisSguard, for “that fellow 
Tillotson was going about ferreting out stories 
about hiin in India, and writing' them down 
to us here.” ’ 

Day after day rolled by. But no answer 
came to the weary Mr. Tillotson. Weary* 
night followed weary day. He bad looked for 
an answer absolutely “ by. return.” She ^who 
was so tender and delicate would not let a 
superfluous hour go by without telling him 
wiiat slie tiiought. There went away a daj and 
yet another day. He began to torture himself 
in a thousand ways to explain this; and, at 
last, after a week, aiTlved at //le cniiuafy that, 
shocked at what he had done, she could not 
trust herself to write freely, either in approval 
or condemnation, and forbore to notice his 
caution at all. Then what lie had done showed 
ilsclf with ainiosl a)ipalling deformity, as it were, 
ill black .shadows upon tlie wall; and it struck 
him aluio.st from the first how ill any one would 
receive such a communication as to the past 
life of a future l)u,sbaud, and lie muminred 
to liiin>eif ill despair. “Always a fool—always 
l o be a foul!” 

Another hvo days went by; and one night, 
passing ids bbiik vigils, a lei ter was brought in 
to him—but not the one he waited for. It was 
from lloss, dated from IreUtud, where his regi-’ 
meiit was, and where it was shortly to embark 
fur Gibraliur. It was a strange mixture of rage 
and calniucs.s, and seemed to reflect the cha¬ 
racter and luood.s of tiie man as he spoke. It 
began, “Dear Tillotson,” and went on: “I 
have iieard of wbat you have been at latterly, 
and write this lo give you fair warning. Don’t 
busy yourself witii my concerns. I sujiposeyou 
think, because you have done a little twopenuj- 
balljieimy service io me—and any gentleman, let 
me tell you, might be exposed to be taken in that 
way—^you can sro on any way you.like. By 
Heavens! you shall not. 1 won’t take it from you, 
or any oilier man. i'oa set up to be a virtu*ou?i, 
pious, preaching feliow, and 1 suppose y ou think 
It right to go sneaking i^^iout picking up stories, 
and writing them down to them. I wish you, 
joy of youf trade. 1 think you have found out 
it won’t advance you much in (Aai quarter. 
You arc welcome to go ami scrub and grub, and 
fish out what you can about me, and fm won’t 
fi-sh much, 1 can tell you. I won’t .$ftnd it 
longer, thoftgb—1, tell you that. Dp you think 
I forget tiie niglit you struck me inHiat maiig.v 
dirty"^to\v-u, and you came to in® whining, anil 
pretending you didn’t know who It was ? 
I’ll be even with you, . 'EiUbtsoa, and pay 
Voii*back that cut before I die, mind. .And 
1 suppose now, beeahise you think I am shut 
up here in these iilfanial regions, that you can 
go on with joar old sneakii^ tricks ? Now, 
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don't think it! (I suppose you saw we W*ere 
ordered abroad to Gib.?)* And don’t go on; 
for^I liefir a ghost of a wliisper that you are 
sneaKW aboul and trading on my absence. I’ll 
come and .giro you a lesson that you’ll 
rue to yonar death^ or . will he your death—I 
don’t cai^ whicb.” 

He bad forgotten to sign his name,, but it was 
easy for Mr.. Tillots’on to know who it came 
from. Yet on his mind all this string of inco- 
lierence made not the least impression; he was 
reading on, waiting, hoping to find somctlung 
' that concerned him more nearly. But he never 
found it, and here he was at the end, with the 
certainty that she bad treated Iris caution with 
the contempt it deserved, tliat she disdained to 
reply to him, and that she thought his beha¬ 
viour unworthy of an honourable man. " It is 
^uite clear,” he said, with a sort of relief; “ it 
is all explained wore.” As for the mad letter 
he bad just read, it as completely passed from 
his mind as if it were merely the symbols and 
letters in which the other greater blow must be 
conveyed. He never thought again of that Boss, 
who was only speaking according to his frantic 
nature. 


CHAPTEE VII. ILLNESS. 

They did not sec Mr. Tillotson at the captain’s 
house for a long time. Bay after day went by, 
and they heard nothing. At last. Captain Dia¬ 
mond Had put on the bishop’s hat and tlie grey 
thread gloves, and was limping away onwliatlie 
called “ his three legs,” on a jirivatc cx])oditiou 
of ids own. The private expedition was to tlie 
grand office of the Eoncier Bank, in. whose lialls 
there was, as usual, a crowd—a crowd of angels 
with pens behind their ears, and fluttering wing.s 
of paper in their hands, who were flying (o and 
fro, and bringing joyful or evil tidings to man. 
Captain Diamond stopped an angel in a scarlet 
i waistcoat to ask i'or his friend, 
i “ Mr. Tillotson, sir 't iMot here to-day, Not 
! been here since yesterchiy—a little unwell, 
j Like to see Mr, Newton ?—if you step this 
j way, sir.” 

For Ojje of the grand principles of the Fon- 
, cier Company was to welcome everybody with 
^’armth, and a part of their capital was set. aside 
for ensuring politeness and iitl.eution. 

The captain walkcd.away in trouble. “I was 
sure of it,” he said. “ 1 saw' it in his face that 
night. And 1 ought not to have joked him, poor 
feUow.” • 

Md having called a cab, he drove off to the 
chambers where Mr. Tillotson lived. 

They were not fashionable, but they W'erc out 
of the way, and at this lime of (ne year the 
rooms wefe not “very well let.” It seemed a 
g?and solitude. Tliere were mahogany doors, 
and under a black hood in the hall a porter sat 
and took in mlissages. 

“ He’s not been well at all,” said this, fanc- 
’; tipnary. “ You see, he’s been overworking him- 
■ tm lately at the bank, sir,” he added, getting 
I'^pnt of the hood and becoming intimate and 



confidential with the captain, as every one was 
sure to do. 

“Alt, now! Is.that itP” said the captain, 
witli deep fcclirtg, and reciprocating this confi¬ 
dence. “ Do you know, I was afraid so. He 
dined with us only two days ago, and I was 
afraid then. Would you be good enough to 
take him np this card.” 

He found Mr. Tillotson up, with his hand to 
his head, sitting at his table. “ This is very kind 
of you,” said the latter, "I am trying to fight 
it off, you see, and I hope I shall. Those accounts 
and figures make ray head swim, so 1 am trying 
what a little change will do.” 

“ But, my deartriend,” the captain said, look¬ 
ing round despondingly. “ This is not the way 
to fight it off. No, no. This is the way to bring 
it on. This is the way to be beatefi.” 

“ Well, and if I<.im,” said Mr. TiHotson, “ per¬ 
haps it would be all the better.” 

“ But it isn’t, it couldn’t,” said the captain, 
eagerly. “ You mustn’t give in to this sort of 
thing. You must rouse, my friend. There was 
poor Tom Hammond, who w'ent off’ just by 
givin.s: way. Have you seen anybody 

‘■No, no,” sail! Mr. Tillotson. “There is 
nothing to see any one about. They would ouly 
laifgli at me. No, no, I shall be all right soon.” 

“Tlieii come up to us,” said the captain, 
“and take a bit of diuuer. Do now. Oblige 
old Tom—come. Tlic girls will amuse you. 
Ami little Alice—the creature, who is a sweet 
cliild, and the life of us all, was a little sore about 
it—between you tmd me and the post. You know 
women—the creatures—they feel everything. 
God knows, fliey all suffer cnougli, and do you 
know, Tillotson, 1 should always like to spare 
them wlicn I could.” 

“Indeed, what you say covers me with con¬ 
fusion,” said Mr. Tillotson; “ but you believe 
me when 1 say 1 liardly knew what 1 was s.'iy- 
ing P And give rny especial apologies to Miss 
Alice.” 

“.Vpologics, nonsense. But I’ll tell them. 
Then you can’t come ? No, I supposp it would 
be belter iiot. Very well. Now, now. You 
iiiubt tid<e care of yourself. I wislt to God 
you were out of this. It is very lonely, isn’t 
itP” ’• , , 

“The landlord isn’t flourishing,” said Mr. 
Tillotson. “ 1 and another gentleman—a barris¬ 
ter, I believe—are his ouly tenants. It would 
bo cruel to leave him, you know.” 

“ Well, itromise me to see some one. Let me 
send Gilpin to you.” 

Captain Diamond, however, had to leave with¬ 
out obtaining ajjy satisfactory assurance. But he 
had a second interview in the hall with the tenant 
of the hood, who by this time seemed to have a 
sort of personal regard for him, and who laid his- 
band on the captain’s arm, as hc impressed on 
him that “ tj'e poor gentleman neglected himself 
sadly, sadly, sir!” And with him the captain 
agreed, and, going away, made him promise to 
come straight to his house on any, emergency. 
The captain knew enough of humatt^.nature not 
to trust exclusively to this sadden ihtimacy or 
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»iere feeling for tbe. porter’s recollection of this : 
promise. 

He went home with this news, and told “ the 
girls” at dinner, “ Poor fellow! And he made 
Lis apologies to my litt le girl there in so gentle¬ 
manly a way. I knew he wto ill, though I don’t 
know now w'hat be did. I think he was absent 
or inattentive. Was that it, Alice?” 

This was asked in perfect simplicity. But she 
fell into confusion as perfect. 

“ And I,” she said, warmly, '* was so sharp 
and pert to him. I know I was. Was I not, 
Anne?” . _ 

The elder girl,Vorking, answered quickly, and 
without lifting her head,^ ” I thought not. I 
never remarketl it.” 

“But /te remarked it, you see,” she ssid, get- 
liug nj), and going over to the fire. “ //<- saw 
it. Up-stairs I could Imre out my tongue out. 
And he was ill all the time.’^ 

“ Poor fellow! yes,” went on the captain ; 
** and if you saw tlie lonely place he is in ! 
Quite dreiidfiil! I know I’d sooner be scut off 
to an hospital! Better to have company about 
one, you know. I declare I got quite a shiver 
when I .saw him in that lonely place, without a 
soul to look after him.” 

The younger girl stopped in her walk, and 
looking at her uncle witii wistful, half-tcmful 
eyes, said, “Oh, uncle! how dreadful! Don’t 
yon pity him ?” 

The captain looked at her back again. “ Give 
me the hand,” he said (one of his pet phrasi's). 
“ Give me the hand, dear. Yon are a good 
girl.” 

At that moment the maid of tiic house came 
to tiie door, and said a man was below wanting 
to see the captain. 

“ Wlio can he be ?” said he. “ What he 
want ?” 

And he lifted himself, as usual, by a sort, of 
leverage, by the aid of table and chair. These 
little motions and gestures were all part of lh(‘ 
man, and necessary to the idea of him, in those 
who loved him. * 

“ Don’t you know well ?” the yoiuig girl said, 
heartily. “ Don’t you see ? It is about Mr. 
Tillotson. He is ill; he is worse.” 

“ God bless me!” said Captain Diinnond, be¬ 
wildered at this instant. 

“ Tell him to come up here, Mary,” she said, 
decisively. 

The porter came up. “ I thought it right to 
come to you, sir,” he said, “as you told mo” 
(tills “ telling” was scarcely the sole rea.soii); 
“but lie’s very bad to-night. Had to take to 
bed about an hour after you left. And, between 
you and, me, sir, 1 think it’s*something like 
fever. I am not verv wise about these things, 
but it looks like it.” “ 

“ And did you send for no doctor ?” the young 
girl said, excitedly. 

“ He wouldn’t hear of that. miiS. Sc bound 
me up solemnly. He said he’d leave the, house 
if-” 

“ And M you mind him?” she said, almost 
scornfuUjlf and • turning away from him. “1 


sgppose you would let him die to obey his iu- 
structions.” , 

The porter was sent away presently, gratified' 
with a glass of wine “ after his walk.” 

“lam exceedingly obliged to you,” the captain 
added, with great courtesy; “ It was very kind 
and considerate of you.” For he seemed to for¬ 
get that there was another, inducement in the 
case besides kindness and consideration. 

“ Now, uncle,” said sbe,. “ what is to be 
done ?” 

“ Give me the band,” said the captain. " Quite 
right. Wli.at is to be done ? We must bring, 
the poor fellow a doctor. That is the first thing. 
I’ll go for Gilpin myself.” 

And he got up aqd went to his room, whence 
lie came lim])iug with the grey gloves and 
bisho])’s bat. On the landing a figure met him, 
and said, softly and coufideutiully, “ Nnnkcy, 
may I go with yon in the cab, merely just for 
company ?” 

“ Who’s this ?” .said the captain. “Ah, Alice. 
To be sure, and glad to have you witli me. But 
won’t you be afraid? It’s a rough night.” 

“ Tfianks, my dear nuiikey. I’ll fetch my 
bonnet iii a second.” 

Site was not indeed fifty seconds “ getting on” 
her bonnet, and took her uncle’s arm down-stairs. 

“ Good Alice,” he said, in the cab. “ Give 
me the hand. You arc a girl of spirit; and I 
don’t wonder at your liking poor Tillotson. God 
knows 1 feel for liim.” 

They went for Dr. Gilpin first, but found that 
be was out. He was to be in in about half an 
hour for tlie niglit, and the captain left a message 
for him. Tlieu they went off to Duke’s Chum- 
bers. 

“ I can’t leave you in that cold cab, dear,” 
.said the captain, limping down tlie step. “ And 
i should be afraid,” he added, donblfully. 

“lam not afraid,” she said, springing out. 

“ There is uo iiifeclioii, dear uncle. 1 can wait 
below.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said. “ That’s just it.” 

And in the. porter’s room, where, however, 
there was a light but no fire, she stayed wliile 
her uncle went up. 

He found his friend in bed inside another 
room, tossing miserably. Jt was indeed a fever. 
His eyes were fiery, and be bardly’kuew tlje 
captain. 

“He’s worse by far than when I left him,” 
said the porter. • 

The captain had some knowledge of elemen- 
tary physic, and some old-fashioned remedies as 
to driuks and such-like, and was presently limp¬ 
ing round l.he room, trying to look up anything 
that would be useful for ids composition. He 
did not figd much. “,1 wish Gilpin would 
come. His head isn’t high enough, poor fellow,” 
he said, with dc<‘.p compassion. “We might 
get a cushion out of the next room.” 

Ill the next room, which was half dark, a 
figure-stole up to him, “ God bless me,” said 
uiiclb Toni, “what’s this?” 

“ Oh, uncle, it was so cold and lonely below. 
And how is he ? Is it so bad P”, 





“ Wei), he’s not well, and J don’t like it, dear, 
you know. And yon feel fov hira, I’m sure you 
do. If 1 could find a cushion, now-” 

She was looking for one in a moment, and 
found one. “I am sure,” she said, wistfully, 
“I could be useful in some way. Is there nothing 
I could do?” 

“ I’m snre you could,” said thecapiain. “Ah, 
there’s Gilp^in., I knew he’d come.” 

Gilpin, the friendly doctor, W’ent in, drew 
aside the curtains, held the Inrlit close to tliat 
pale face, did tlie eustomary “iceling,” and 
rtoucliing, and prps.sing, satisfied himself, and 
then came into the middle of the room. The 
captain and the old porter waited eagerly and 
anxiously to hear his re[ioit.» 

“ Why, this is fever—nervous fever,” he said, 
“and he must have had it on him this week 
past. How did you let him cn so far ?” 

“We could do uolliingwith him.” said the 
porter. ” He never looks after himself. 1 saw 
It coming on him ; bui vou might as well talk 
to the wind as to him.” ' 

“ Nervous fever,” said the captain, anxiously. 
“ That’s a bad sort of thing—eli, doctor? What 
do you say ?” 

“Can’t say anvthing now% caihain,” .s.iid tin 
doctor, writing. “ J should have seen liim be¬ 
fore now. But we must only try and patch it 
up as well as we can.” lie huislicl the pie- 
script ion. “You must get a nurse,” he said, 
“or course. This is a very ticklish matter, 
Diamond, 1 tell you plainly. Is that a imise in 
the next room ?’* 

“ No, no. God bless me !”—invcutiiisr, witli 
extraordinary readiness, a legend to cover Ins 
niece’s situation—“ it’s only a little maid of 
ours, whom, as we wei c s;on.g tiic same w ay, 
you know, 1 thought 1 might drop at a slioji.” 
Bor the captain, though he would have scorned 
a falsehood for any ends of Ins own, w.us 
always ready in the cause of alleciiou and 
chivalry with the most lertilc inveution. 

“Now see, my friend,” said Giljiiii, holding 
out the wet prescription. “Get this made up, 
get the nurse, and with this he may do very well 
for the next couple of days. The fad is, I'must 
0 down to the south to-morrow, and can’t get 
ack for some time.” 

4 “My goodness!” said the captain, aghast, as 
if his departure withdrew all medical aid from 
the world ; “ you won’t throw us over, Gilpin ?” 

“ rii tell you,” said fiic doctor, rising. “ If 
he should get suddenly bad—but 1 don’t thmk 
he will—scud to Dennison, Sir Duncan Denni¬ 
son, the Queen’s physician. There is only one 
man in Ijondon knows nervous lev ers, and that’s 
Dennison. It’s miraculous ! If you can’t get 
Dennison—and it’s very likely you’ w'un’t—why 
yon must try Stony, pr some ofthe rest.” 

The doctor was going. “ My dear Gilpin,” 
said the captain, busy with the purse, “how 
kind of you—how good of you!” 

“Nonsense! my friend,” said the doqjinr, 
putting back the ])urse. “ What arc you at ? 
Ail JU|», good time.” 

A iWi^ed liiils figure went hurriedly to the 


window as they passed throi^h the next room ] 
—the figtti'e of the little maid, wlmm the cap¬ 
tain was bringing to a shop. He looked sharply i 
at her, and went away. That, indeed, proved 
the beginning of a terrible nervous fever whicii j' 
seized on Mr. Tillotson. For hours he was ' 
tossing and writhing in its grasp. With diffi¬ 
culty Captain Diamond brought away his niece, 1 
and quietly put her in the cab, with all sorts of 1 
assurances. The declarations ho put into the | 
doctor’s mouth—with a most delicate cad— 
would have astounded that practitioner. “On ! 
my oath, my dearest little girl, he said so. 1 
Be up and down at his work the day after to¬ 
morrow, or tlic next day, at furthest. On my 
oatli, yes!” Hut this romance was all super¬ 
fluous, for the suppo.sed maid had been at the 
door, luid lie.iid the true verdict. , 

\et, for ilic cHSc«of a person who was to re- ' 
cover and be at his work on the day after to- . 
morrow, t lie captain was singularly nervous and 
anxious. When they came down to breakfast, 1 
they luuud lliat he was already gone, haying left 
word tliat he would be back “.soon.” He did 
not return until nearly four; the little girl had 
ail anxious restltss’i mie, ruuuiug to the window. 

'J’lie elder iMiss 1 hamond, in the dfawiug-ro<ini, 
tall.p(I very eonfidentiy to comfort her. “ He is ' 
siroiiir,” ‘■he said, “and is sure to get over it. , 
Men alnav > .;ci over these things.” ' 

“1 hope iie will,” said the other, devoutly, i 
still looking out of the window, “fur the d/’ar < 
c<ijiI/>'i/'k sake.” 

“■its,'’ Mud the elder girl, gravely; “uncle ' 
Diamond v\ ould griev e dreadfully.” j 

I5ul, in the bedroom, the grim Martha Mai- , 
colm had a uiileieut sort of comfort. “ What I 
a pother,” she said; “he’s neither kith nor kin ' 
to any of us, and must bear his trials like any 1 
ot hci man. Tlieu hole house 1 timed upside down, 
the oaptain gone without his breakfast, all fora 
countiijg-liousc fellow, that lias money enough 
to buy Iricmls readymade. What vs’ork it is!” 

“-Vj, but, Martha, think of the poor creature 
lying iJicre, without a soul to go near him! if 
you knew liil. story, how lie has suffered --—” 

“ And why diiiii’t lie wake friends of his 
Mummou ? Ah, 1 see it’s wasting time talking 
Mi%s Alice, it’s ill talking to those as 
won’t care to listen, and for good reasons of 
their own.” 

The colour rose to the cheeks of the little 
pale girl, but slie said nothing. She lieurd tlie 
voice of the captain below, and ran down. There 
was a change in his face to the greatest clicer- 
fulness and lieartiness. 

“Wc’rc getting along,” he said; “rallying 
like a house afire. Oh^ he’ll be as well as a 
roach; letnine see,” the captain said, fixing on 
a date carefully—” by next Friday. Then his 
face (as if a spring had relaxed) suddenly fell 
into a yeg'' m^juruful expression, quite inconsis¬ 
tent with such good news. 

“Air, you are only telling me this, uncle,” 
she said, impatiently. “ I k»oie he iy bad.” 

“On my solemn oath,” the captaii^was be¬ 
ginning. 
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“ Vcs, I know lie is ill,” she went on, thinking o{ it . Ifc|was only to ease my own 
excitedly; “ and what is tlie n^ of trying to mind. Now Tom’s*iff to an apothecary’s, and , 
deceive me ? I know that he is very bad in- I’ll look in on'our patient as 1 come round.” 

deed.” _______ 

"Well,” said imcle Diamond, “perhaps be 
is not 80 well as he was; but hoTl do, won- HORSE-RACING IN INDIA. 

•clerfdly. Why, God bless me! I have known -- 

men ^retched tbew on the broad of tlieir Tjij! monsoon, wlioae first stonny shower 
backs for weeks, and not a bit the worse—not was welcomed with dclighi, has bpeome dreary i 
a bit.” Then the captain’s voice, fell into a and monotonous in the extreme, and almost i 
feeling key, and with a look of deep compas- makes one wish it were hot wfmther again. ;; 

.sion, he said, “My poor little girl, we must take Everything has become damp and mildewed; !i 

these things as they are sent. My heart bleeds clothes arc lying rotting in .trunks, from which .jj 
for that poor Tillotson, it does indeed. Eat we it is impossible to take them to be aired, by j 
'amt pull him through.” rcasoii of there being no sun ; boots are covered 

But the next day, after the captain came wllh a Siiiton-like tnoidd; every comer of the j 

back, all his powers" of deception and clicerful iicdroom Jms been f ried in vain for a place j 

little mendacities could uot disguise the truth, for the 'nod without ciitdiiiigtim ilripjiiugs 'from j 
i It was a raw, piercing day, ftnd the caplain, in flic roor; the sliung-room is studded witli 
j a very tliin great-coat, limped along steadily to basins ami tubs io catch the water and save 

i wait on his friend. He said lie would be buck i tlic bnmboo matiing; the ceiling-cloth is disco- 

! . at four, “with tip-top news.” But that hour j loure>.i iu inmiy |j1uco,s, and looks as if bottled 

j had long jiassed, and lie did not return. Tlierc I porter luul beim kept above, and had bursi; the 

j was an einxious face at the window looking out! turnitniv is damp and slimy; and flic neat 
watching the gusts, and the east wind piercing j gravel lirive in front of the house is cut up 
tJie walkers through and throTigti. At that mo- like (he bed of a dry wafer-course. ! 

merit, wben they were just thinking of dinner, I Tnvards tiie middle of September, one or j 

the captain drove up iu a c.ib, tvliicli lie iiept |lwo biighr tlays in .succes.sion, with an occa- 

waiting at the door. He came iu to them with ! siorml shower at night, and a deiightfol fresh- ! 

a carious, wistful look. “Giipin’.s not come, i ness in tlie imirnhig, jirockim the approaching i 

back,” be said; “ very odd, ain’t it r” i close of 1 lie tuousoon ; aud now that 1 liere is a ' j 

! “ You know he wasn’t to be back,’’ >aid tlm riirospcct nt' a little dry weatlicr, the subject of i 

elder Miss Diamond. | syu tine an Skye, races in December is started j 

“No, to be sure,” said he, with alacrily. | at oim or oilier of the mess-tables._ It is of • 

“ What an old Tom-the-Goo?e 1 am. Aiwavr, j tropical growtli, no sooner coueeived _ tlia'.i i 

the way with me. I should forge!, ihi^, lame, j ma.t.ur.'d ; a meeting is called, tiie subject is dis- j 

leg of mine, if it wasn’t fastened to me.” ' eussed, stewards and seereiary are oiioscn—the. < 

“ And_, how is he to night, nimkey .saiwl the | two hitter without lieartburning. The m.'ijorhy ! 

young girl. | '■[ the.residents.subscrilic liberally, and thercare j' 

“Not so well,” said lie, disnudly : “ not yv/A- ; but few iu (he c.mtonmeut who object. These, 

.so well, 1 mean, as we could all wish, you know. ! can be ibvided into three classes : tliose, whose jj 

•Betwmeu you and me and the jiost, i wish Gilpin j u n i-s are afraul that they will ride, and who con- j I 

I back!” j.-.equeuiiy object on the ground of its being jj 

“I knew it would be this way,” l!ie soung i wicked: screws, who do uot po.ssess an animal i 

girl cried, impulsively. “ Of course tie m nottU;d lias a ghost of a chance, Irat who are ulwa.Ts j 

ixaefc, and wont be back. Wliat A* to become lingering about the stables daring trainkig: 
of him y” hmiiy, tho.se who really do think it wickcvi. 

“Here is dinner, sir,” said Martha Jlal- At length the programme appears, fall of 
colm, suddenly appearing at the diWr, “cool- niistakos, iirinted by the loctd goverumeni or 
ing and half siroUcd, while other jicoide, are some amateur press, and many ymmg hearts ajc 
running about the towm. Take my .advice, t(uitc in a ilutter. There is no parade to-morrow 
captain, and leave him to the regul.ir doc- morning, so 'l\imkiiis will trj’ what Budmash’s 
tors. Let him pay them, and they’ll get him paces are like. Biiditi^h has been hud ttp for 
through.” ' nearly three months in conseqticnee of the rain, 

“ At any rate, uncle, yon must cat your dinner and has been fed as well all t he lime .os if he were 
now.” in training for the Derby. Me has got paid the 

“ Dinner!” said uncle Diamond, “Lord bless period of bucking w’itii delight on going into 
you! I’ve dined two hours ago. Had a chop at the fresh air, by reason that he is too fat, and 
The Son and Heir. As good a couplewf chops as feels more fiielined t o rest quietly - in his stable 
were ever cut off a loin. By the way, dear, you liiau carry his owner even for a shent walk, 
don’t remember the name of that surgeon to a But his owner knows as muidi about a horse as 
palace, the fellow that waits on ro^il family he does about a pig; for he is iinuly of opiiiiou 
when they’re sick, do you?, Merc curiosity, that Uudmash’s idelhoric wiii sleek look ex- 
you know.” ' • pre^es the acme of condition. 

_ “Ah!” ^d the girl, starting, "thenyou want Next morning at daylight, Bndmash, saddled 
him ? So^he is bad, very bad ?” and bridled, is led up and down in front of his 

“No, no. On my solemn oath, no. I wasn’t m^ler’s door. He has not long to wait; for 
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them, and intend trainbg. 'Hie minor events of 
the mectinff, such as the Hack Stakes, Cheroot 
Stakes, and Pony Races, are nearly all confmed 
to the genus of which Mr. Tomkins is a type. 

Things go on smoothly, with here and there 
the occasional absence ot a horse for a week or 
* twobut the break-downs ai-e not so frequent as 
might be supposed from the hard sandy nature of 
the soil they take their gallops on. At about the 
commencement of December (the races Imving 
' been fixed for the 30th), a fresh excitement takes 
! place. Owners commence taking trials out of 
I their horses by timing them. These trials arc 
; generally made openly, in the presence of a 
I large number of spectators, it being universally 
j understood that none but the owner and hi.s 
servants are to attempt to ascertain tlie time of 
i t lu‘ horse under trial; and as it is impossible for a 
! lookcT-on to gain infonnatioll from slicing a iiorsc 
j gailoping, no one but the owner is the wi-cr. 

! The meeting is to extend over a week, raring 
i being on every altcimate day. Tliis is In alimv 
I time for the lotteries to be held. On Hie day 
! prior to the first day’s racing there is a nionsIcV 
I tilfin tit one of the mess-houses, and, after the 
I cloili has been removed, ifie lotleries on the 
! races of the first dav of the imad.iug cmiimfiice. 

■ li is by means of tiicsc lotteries alone ths»i; an 
I j owner is enabled to back his horse, or to st ;tnd t o 
v.in any more than the actual stakes, as llicre is 
j! seldom or ever any belting. The lotleries are 
I carried on upon a jn'ineiidc euiire'y Innian. 

:■ There is'a lottery to each race. Each lieket is 
1 priced two rupees, aiul, after all the numhers 
have been taken, two vases, one eontaining tlie 
I names of the horses that are going to run, iu- 
!j get her with some blanks, the ot.lier eontaii.'ing 
:j all the numbers of the tickets taken in the 
: i lottery, are placed upon the (aide. The drawer 
i piunges his hand into the vase containing the 
;! jnunber.s of the lottery, lakes out a ticket, and 
i! calls the number marked on it; he then draws 
l! from the otlicr vase; and slinnld ihe. paper 
; di awn contain the name of a horse, the ^lersoii 
I who has l,aken that' nunibcr in Ijie lottery is 
j considered to have drawn tlie hi.rse iiaiiied. 

I After all the'horses liave been drawn, tlie horse 
I first drawn is put up to auction, and t be highest 
; bidder pays the amount lie has liid ior the horse 
! to the lottery, and a like amount to the person 
! who drew it. Of course, should tlie drawer Im 
I of a speculative turn, and consider the horse's 
I chance a good ouf^ and intend hnyiiig him in, 
j he has double the advantage of the rest, of tin' 
j bidders, having only to pay tlie amount lie. bids 
to iho lottery ; but very few, besides ouners, 
care to do this, as they reall^f can know little 
j about the animals, and are eoutent to have a 
I sale win of the amount bid for thif horse they 
I liayc drawn. There is sometimes great eoinpi^- 
j tition between the owners of liorscs, each trying 
to obtain the horse of the opp*nen#whom he 
deems most dangerous. And great pots are fre¬ 
quently upset, by an owner selling for'a small 
pri,ee a hwse lie has drawn—which horse ulti¬ 
mately ^lis the race —and buying in for a 
j large price one which he imagines wiU win, and 
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which does not. ybe man who has purchased 
at the lottery the name of the horse that w&s, 
gains the lottery. It will be seen tliat a veyy 
pretty little sura cau be frequently obtained in 
tliis manner. Supposing the lotteries to have 
filled to the number of five hundred tickets, 
that _ six horses st art, and that the average price 
obtained at the sale of* the horses is tlirce 
hundred rupees, there will be a sum-total of t wo 
thousand eight hundred rupees for the lucky 
purchaser of the winning horse. 

As tlicre arc several “weight for age” and 
“weight foi- inches” races, the afternoon of the’ 
(lay previous to the first day’.s racing is lixcdibr 
ageing and ineaMiring. During the afternoon a 
grcai, number of visitors arrive from the small 
stations near the caiilonment, all intent upon 
otijoyiiig tlicmselves at the races, and balls, 
parties, pie-nics, aud so forth. Him are sure to 
follow. The waste ground round about the 
course is studded with tents of all kinds and 
deseripliou.'. All the mosses are crammed, at 
one or two of the. larger houses diuner-p.arties arc 
givc!', and all seem intent upon enjoving Christ¬ 
mas a.s nmeli a.s if they were in Old England. 

A good luiiir before daylight the “dwellers in 
fent.s" are aroused by tiio eoufimi«us war of the 
multitude, abaaiiy on llieir way to the course. 
A’’:iliv('s a.re exee.'o^^ively fond of amusemeut, and 
even the tliegiest rirahrniu will go mile.s to see 
a. sajira,sha. k^ervauls arc riuiniiig about, carry¬ 
ing colfee ail'd artiele-s of apparel, a.ud nearly all 
liave their Imado^ tied up in e!oth«, so that only 
their eyrs am! noses are visible, the morning 
air being eliilly. The moruiug breaks a§ if tlie 
wliole pbcf bad been suddenly lighted with gas,, 
and ihe grand stand rapidly beginstoiilL At six 
a trumpet, .sounds, “boot and saddle” (for th^re 
is no bellb ami one by one the. comjietitors for 
the “’Derln’'—tiie tirsi race of the day—may 
be seen emerging from their nibhing-.Hied.s- The 
first, to make his appearance i,s Black Diamond, 
a [K'ldecf. picture of an Arab; lie is so round 
that lie would almost lead you to siqqiosc he 
was too fat to race, but if you felt him yon 
would liinl him as hard as a crickei-hall, and 
wit bout a panicle of adipose matter. It is his 
round barrel that gives him his flc.shy appear¬ 
ance. Till! collector is walking W.!side him, 
giving his jockey final instructions. “I doA’t 
w ant, him to win,” lie says, “ if tlicMarquis can, 
for he lias to rnii a.gaiu,in the, raeo after next; 
but if you see. the Marquis holding out signals, 
let him out and t ry to do Ihe trick. Mow give him 
a canter, and let’.s see how he goes.” ThcMtirqnis 
soon makes Ids a]ipearance.; he is a bright bay, 
rather leggy, and Ids quarters are by no means 
filled with'mnsele. He is too young for this 
work. Afabs ought never to be raced until they 
arrive at maturity; hut the collector is very 
swei't on him. lie is giving eftiboratc instrae- 
tions in Tamil to the native jockey,-who will 
have cast, them all to the winds in the first 
huudred yards. He is a good lad for rilling the 
horses at. tlicir gallops, but can’t keep his head 
in a race. He sets the bay going, and well lie 
dpe.s go too, bringing his hind‘legs well under 
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hiin, sn cveli ma^ine-like st3Jok«, aad: 
. if* it were kalf a mile he -would probabty win; ] 
a mile and a half, aud that choking hill, 
is too much to ask the youn^ter. The col¬ 
lector heaves a gratified «igh as ae watches Mm, 
and on his .way: to the post reiterates his in¬ 
structions to the jock. But what is the 
cause d that hum of admiration along the line 
of native sj^tators ? It is the rajah’s horse 
NusBeeh. He is a dark iron grey, with very 
powerful anns and loins, and stands over u deal 
of ground; he lias rather a nervous and timid 
» look, as he walks betrveeu the hue of spectators. 
He knows what is in store for him, for it is not 
his first race by a good many. Captain Hawk 
rides him. The start takes place a mile and a 
jialf from the stand, at the commencement of 
the straiglit run in, and all eyes aud glasses are 
t tuned that way. Now they are turning; here 
liicy coBie! No; it’s a false start; that fool of 
a fellow didn’t drop his flag. There! they’ll go 
this time. Yes, they’re ofl:1 

Tlte Marquis keeps the lead for more than 
a mile, when Nusseeb is seen to come through 
ids horses and take it up. Black Diamond’s 
jockey sees tliat it’s all tij) witli the Marquis, 
and giving Black Diamond, who lias iu'cm going 
well within hiin.sclf, a shake, draw.s a little 
closer to the rajah’.s Iiorse. ’I'iio rest are emt of 
the race; as they sweep loiurd tiic tiu'n into 
the straight, Nusseeb is two lengths ahead, 
and Hawk is sitting as still as a mouse. As 
they approach the distance-post. Black Dia¬ 
mond’s jockey sits down aud gives his horse 
a strong pull, then raising his hands a little. 
gives him a shake, pricks him witli the spur, 
aud the brave lit-tle animal jumps forward, 
overh^almg the grey at every stride. Hawk 
turns his head round auxiously two or three 
times, but otherwise does not move an inch ; lie 
kuow.s that, if he docs, his horse will shut u}). 
The Black’s Iiosd is now level with his Imrse’s 
quarter; but there is only fifty vards mori', and 
tno Black begins to wobble. His jockey makes 
a last effort, but can only reach tiie grey’s neck, 
who, as he passes the judge’s chair, is greeted 
•with a burst of applause. 

Tlie next race is the 8t. Legcr, for all horses; 
additiouahweigbt to that carried by Arabs being 
imposed on EugUsli, Australian, Cape, and coun- 
tiy-bred horses, apeording to the scale kid down 
in the Calcutta Tiirf^Club rules. The rajah 
has a laj'ge aud magmlicent Arab liorse, called 
Hussar, engaged in it. He is so large for an 
Arab, that many declare him to be a T’erskn ; 
but Im his, breed what it may, he is a fine pow'cr- 
ful horse and good performer. Th(> collector 
has two. The Emperor, an Australian, whose 
sire and dam were thorough-breds, in1[iorted into 
Australia from Engknd. He has already framed 
a reputation and paid his expenses, uu’d a little 
oyer; but, like all Australians, he is very imcer- 
tain, and is as likely to turn rusty at the start 
as not. His other 'horse has not found fa^four 
with the public. He certainly does look as if he 
had just come from the shafts of a London 
Hansom cab. •His near fore leg has a-her¬ 
ring-bonc-stitoh-Iikc appearance, indicative of fhc 


stringent meaatwes that have been adopted to 
keeiiliis siaews in their ploeei He is so finely 
drawn, that the brmtplate he wears seems a 
wise precautiem. His ragged Mps and angular 
frame, mthout a .particle of extra flesh ou it, do 
not add to Ids appearance, and the spectator 
thiaks that he has been - most appropriately 
named the Screw. The young officer who rode 
Black Diamond is riding him quietly up the 
course, and as he goes with his ewe-nccketretehed 
out aud his nose poked forward, one can scarcely 
unaghie the collector in Ms senses to attempt 
to conipete with the rajah’s beautiful horse.. 

Tlie Screw was origmafly a troop horse, but 
was cast for nmiiingaway:—-some say, because 
an officer, who knew his value as a racer, re¬ 
commended his being dismissed, and bought 
him in at tiie sale; but this statenieut is doubted 
by lliose who ksiow the immense quantity 
of red tape required in such proceeding ; aim 
the fact that he was bought by a griffin (whom 
he nearly killed) for twenty rupees some few 
mouths after he was cast, together with Ms 
bfdng excessively hard-mouthed, aud, when once 
set !ig( iing, imjiossihle to stop until he chooses 
to think lie has wihi a race, tend to give the. lie 
to this statement. 

'<’he judge is convoying to the post a verv 
powerful-looking Australian lltat he thinks will 
do wonders. Tiie suiierinteudeut of police, a 
cajiital rider, hut a bit of a dandy, and who 
cares nnicli more about the cut of Ms bools, 
breeclics, and jacket, than the cut of his 
horse, is also en route for the starting-post, ac¬ 
companied by three more horses, whose owners, 
apjiarcntly, have more money than braius. This 
race is two miles; and the start takes place just 
at tlie fool of the hill, which almost prevents 
tiie iior-ses hemg seen from the stand. Those 
people who have brought glasses arc con¬ 
stantly aj»[)ea]cd la for mformation, and (lie 
stand grows very impatient. The collector is 
almost wliiie with au.xiet.v; cspccklly when lie 
sfte.s |>iic, two, three, aud does not know how 
many more false starts. But, thank goodness, the 
Screw is behaving Miusclf for a \wonder; indeed, 
if it w-ere otbcrvvise, he would long ago have 
made his a])pearauce in front, of the stand. 
As mucliTlannot be said for the Emfieror,'who 
dances in anything but an imperial manner 
on his hind legs; and the rajah’s horse seems 
to be so taken with his performances, that 
he is trying his best to imitate him, but it 
is all owing to that fool on the grey, that 
ought to have been in the buggy and uot on 
a race-course. The collector’s eyes .ache again 
with constant spraining, so that he is obliged 
to relieve tliem by taking down his glasses. 

The ladies don’t like sitting and seeing no¬ 
thing, and want to know why they don’t begin ? 
The collec-tor would very much hko to relieve 
himself d:' a iittle extra steam by au anathema 
or two against the man on the ^ey, but w:isely 
refraiifti. A,h! there they go! No,; it’s a riiigle 
horseman, and, horror of'homrs! the collector 
recognises the Dumuigimdy-like actiieu of the 
Screw. But, is it possible? Xes, By Jove! 
he has stopped Mm; aud the beast is «hakiug„ 
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himself like a rat •, a man leads him hack; and— 
thej^re off ! the Screw with two strides in one, 
determined not to be dkappoiated tliis time; 
The pace is awful as they sweep past the 
stand, and the ladies wonder how any man can 
keep his seat at such a paccj and are sure the^ 
would scream and drop, off. But in the short 
space of time taken to express this wonder the 
horses hare completed another quarter of a 
mile, and the Screw, who is leadinfj, is nearly 
. puUm^ Ids jockey orer liis head. With joy the 
collector sees ttat Hawk is obliged to keep tlie 
rajah’s horse goingi and, barring accidents, he | 
sees the race is won. He’s not quite sure of his j 
jockey though, for he is a stranger to him, but 
came with a’great reputation ; and the thought 
of the steady way in which he tried to snatcii 
the last race out of the fire, ))artly reassures him. | 
They have now got to the Idll, widcli is sure to 
find out the soft ones. What a line t here is i 
now! What tailing, almost Indian file. It can 
haidly be called a good race, for nothing seems 
to have a chance against the Screw. No- 
tiling has. The astounding fact <d' having been 
stopped when he wanted to go. has put tlie 
devil into the Screw, and if he dimps dead in 
the attempt, he’ll waian them. His jockey gives 
him a strong pull near the toj) of the hil].,aiul 
the cunning old horse re.spouds to it wonderfully, 
pulling himself together, and taking a hre.it.li 
that faii'ly heaves his jockey’s legs out. “ That’s 
your sort, old cliap,” s.aj^ the jock. “ I like 
to feel that, andT know you’ve got a rush lefi 
ill yon, if wanted.” On his droiming his hands 
again, the Screw falls into his ola Duimilguudy- 
lifce action, holding the race as sate as a church. 
Hawk tries a rush at the distance, but Hus.sar 
oidy manages to decrease the distauce from the. 
Screw by a length, then dies away to notiiiug, i 
and is passed by the judge's horse, hut cannot 
overhaul the Screw, who canters in, hands down, 
a wimier of upwards of two thousand rupees. 

After the Young Prince’s Purse, there are 
only two racea left for decision, and tli% spec¬ 
tators (and I dai’C say my readers too) are 
glad of it, for the day is get ting excessively 
warm. Some twenty animals of tlie most 
wretched andunracer-liko ajipearance arehrougld, 
out for the Hack Stakes. There TR-c Ilomun- 
nosed broken-kneed Persians, who do duty in 
buggies duiing the rest of the year; liide.- 
bouud animals, that have been cast from the 
artillery and cavalrv for incurable mango; one 
or two bow-kneed hut fine-framed old animals, 
who (if they could speak) could tell pitiful tales 
of the career of a liigh-racttled racer; and—yes 
—Budniaah, mounted by Ti^mkms in a rc- 
snleudent _ green jacket, with yellow belt. 
The race ia soon over, for the staAer did not 
'care to be kept broilmg in the sun by the 
unworkmanlike maumuTres of the would-be 
jockeys;-and after one false stvt, »i which a 
hot-brained youth has come away the whole 
leugth of the course done in hjs glorf, warns 
the rest ^t, head or tail foremost, tie wilx 
start tdfci this time. The horses ruu the 
race frim end to end without any assistance 
from *heir riders,, and it is won by a quondam 


old racer, who addii another leaf to his auiahm- 
tmged laurels. Tlie Pony Race is rather ex-., 
ciring, the terms of the race being that the 
second pony is to get a portion of the stakes, 
and that the last if to pay the third pony’s en¬ 
trance fee-ra provision sure to make each com¬ 
petitor try his best; for, although he may see 
that he has no chance of obtaining first or second 
honours, yet he cannot afford to pull up and 
walk in, lest he should have to pay the eutraiice- 
fec of the third. But hallo! who is this 't It 
is the doctor in a gaudy raciug-jackel, a pair of 
trousers with straps, and a long pair of military* 
spur.s. He is greeted with roars of laughter as 
lie passo.s the stand, and cries of two to one on 
the doctor. Then’some oue,(pxplains that, at 
mess llie other ni"ht, the doctor threw out 
hints that lie had hail a rather brilliant career 
on the English turf, before he entered the ser¬ 
vice ; whereupon Simpkins pounced upon him, 
and succeeded in getting iiim to promise to ride 
liis yiony. The course is only a quarter of a 
mile, and they are soon started; tJiev are all 
prctt,y close together, with the exception of the 
doctor, who got off ill in liis endeavoui's to keep 
his seat, jmlls Ids pony back, and is hopelessly 
out of the race. It is a near thing between the 
two first, both well-known perforuiers. Some 
seconds after t.lie race is finished, the doctor 
Ciiiiters pn.st, and is greeted with vociferous 
cheering. “ Thank you, doctor,” says the owner 
of the liiird pony. ‘-'VV'hyP” says the doctor. 

“ You pay my .slake.” The doctor i.s tvroth, and 
declares that he never saw that proviso, that it 
is a most, absurd one, and ilud he never heard of 
it in England ; Imt his wrath is of no avail, and 
he goes off horn;' in great dudgeon, and doe.s not 
ajipear again during the rest of the meeting. The 
stand is soon emi-itied, iiiid the great concourse 
of natives go jabbering towards the bastaar. 

The second and thii'd days’ racing are similar 
to the first; the rajah and *tue Collector 
dividing the large prices pretty equally;'and 
1 he smaller being so distributed bv the aid of 
haiKlicajis, that none are gi-cat losers, and 
many are slight wimiers. The owners of horses 
are jilcused with their success, and the visitors 
with their reception, and the numerous halls 
and pic-iiics. Thus, “ the races ” Jiecome tin 
ep(.>ch from which future events will be calcu¬ 
lated, until the. next meetmg. 

- - -,-— 

SKELETONS IN THE MiNSION HOUSE. 

Ir little Dick Whittingtou, when sittmg on . 
tlie stone at Higligate, listening to the wlls 
riugiiig him back to fortune and tame, could 
have ureatiit what it was to bo Lord Mayor of 
London, he miglit luive hesitated as many "times 
as the beUs promised him the b’ghcst ci vic 
dignity before he decided upon obeying their 
summons. Knowing what 1 do of the hubble- 
bubble—not all of the tuxtlo-soup pot—aiyd toil 
and trouble of a Lord Mayor’s life, 1 am sure I 
should have hesitated a long time, and, if I had 
clearly understood the bells to «ay 
" “ Tlirke Lord Mayor of London,” 
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I diould most decidedly li|vo declined ilie in- 
• viiatiGTi, shouldered my bundle (containing my 
one extra shirty and jheld on my waytotlie less 
nrduous duty or tendtog some fwmer’s sherp in 
the inglorious Ijul; peaceful fields of Hertford¬ 
shire. So, at least, I thouglit the other morn¬ 
ing, u^hile sitting upon Whittington’s stone. 
Beils were ringing to me out of the mist below, 
but they said': 

“ Rest and be thankful, lad; 

Rest and be thankful, lad; 

^ It is hard to he Lord Mayor of London.” 

- I tliiiikl know how it was with little Dick. In 
wandering about the street^ the day before, and 
just as he had made up his mind to Ica\e the 
pitiless cit.V, he sf umbled upon the Lord Mayor’s 
show. Ho saw the gilded _ coach and the 
glittering procession, and, going lo sleep that 
iiighi tinder a dry arch, he dreamed about it. 
The vision of greatnes-. uas still frcsli in his 
mind when he started of!' in the morning. As 
he trudges onward, he rccals uhal ho has read, 
or heard, of humble bojs, like himself, uho 
have risen from nothing to be Loul M.ijor, 
and, as he is gradually lea\ ing the City be- 
liiud, it suddenly oecurs 1 o him that he is do- 
liberalely throu mg away /os chance of alt,lining 
to the dignity. lie sds doun to I'Cst and 
think—to hesitate. He looks down 11)1011 the 
big busy Chy, glittfiiug under the .sun, udli so 
numyhigh roads to liouour, and lie wails for an 
oHMii. His ludit is yonder among tlie houses, 
and h is liard to tear it away; Ihe Msion ol 
the gilded coadi and the bi.ive array is si ill m 
Ills mind, all his ycarimig-- aietow.uds ihcCily. 

‘'Oh, for some eueour.iging tOiCc to bid me 
turn fl^iin,” he <\claiuis; .ind, as the last 
words i^e on Ids bps, tlie liclls ring out ; 

' “Turn again, Whittington, 

Thri. e Lord Mayor of Lomloii!” 

Ill his cars, t^ith that bnglit risiou before his 
eyes, and with those loueiiigs at his heait, d 
could sound like nothing cKe. 

But it was dill'crjyit in my case. I had not 
seen the Lord Mayor, the day bclorc, going 
in gloi-y to West minstci'. 1 iiad seen him in 
the midst of his duties at the Mansion House, 
ovcrw'helmid witli business, harassed, t>esterc(i, 
wbrricd nut of his lilc. So the bells r.aug out 
quite a different story to me. By the way, it 
appears to me that bell* are arrant syco[ilmiits 
in this respect—they are always ready to s.-iy at, 
you say, say what you will. I beli’eic if Mr. 
\ViIlittm Syltes had sat and listened to them on 
Highgnt^-!iill, tliey would have told him in the 
most cheerful tones to turn back aud murder 
Nancy. 

I have been, as the readers of this Journal 
may remember, “ With the Lord Mayor on Ids 
own day.” I have, since then, spent wifli the 
Lord Mavor a day, not one minute of which he 
could call hi.s own. It was rny day,yours—ihe 
nobUity, gentry, and public in general’s d»y— 
auyboay’s day but the Lord Mayor's. And 1 
believe all his days are pretty mueli the same. 

Up at half-ptfoi seven in tlie moniing! Eancy 


that, my Whittington, to begin with. Didn’t 
vou think, now, that when you became Lord 
Mayor you would be afele to. lie to what hour 
you liked ? Of course you did. But you will 
find that a Lord TMayor’s life is not all gilt- 
coach, turtle, and champagne. The very first, 
duty of the day is one that few of us woufrl care 
to be bound to—-the duty of reading letter,-.and 
signing* a large number of documents before 
breakfast. And the letters which tlie Loid 
Mayor receives arc frequently calculated to take 
away his appetite for breakmst. I'or example, 
when he came into the breakfast-room the other 
morning to snatch a hasty meal, he brought with 
him, by way of something pleasant to commu¬ 
nicate to Ids family, a lctte,r addressed oviside to 
the “ Dishonourable the Lord Mayor,” aud con- 
tiuning, ittkide, the agreeable and a))])etisiug iti- 
tinialiou tliat lie would be shot next Fiiday 
morning. J exiiectcd Ms family to go otf into 
hysterics in a body, and T was quite prepared to 
join in the chorus; but I found they took it 
coolly. It is quite an every-day octmiTcnce. 
Tliere is alw.ays somebody threatening to shoot 
tlie Lord .M.uor. .Turn 'again, Whittington, do 
turn ; it IS so ))leasaiit to go about in tlie mo- 
meiitar\ e\]icet.ilioii of having a ballot throng!' 
yonf iK'ad. l.eHeis pour in upon tlie J/ml 
Mavor of London in eurt-loads. They are from 
idl cla—es of per-ons, upon every kind of busi¬ 
ness and idle folly, and come from all quarters 
of tlie uorld. F'encliinen write to liini 111 tlie 
idea that lie is autocrat of all London and ))fim<* 
minister of tlie sovereign; mad Gerniaiis soid 
hiiu cramped screeds of besotted political pli - 
losophv ; uidigoiit Irishmen claim him as a son 
of Klin, and beg a 1 rifle in the name of tluir 
eommon countin ; ‘■elioolboys who are not happy 
at home ask him for situations in the ('it;*. 
Tliis moniing be received a long letter fiom'a 
German, giuiig him a liisfory of bis own career. 
\eeordnig to his correspoiideni’.s aeeonni, he, 
the Loul Mayor, was hom in Ilamlmrg, of 
Geniifai |>arents, and was brought upas a lailoi. 
Tlieie is no^iiid of li’uacyunacrtlie sun, wliieh 
does not vent itself in a letter to the I.oul Mayor 
of liondon. Of coarse the cart-load of eoui- 
iniinicatioqf is well sifted by his seerefary, 
but tliere is always a large residuum wliieli 
demaiuls his iicr-oiial attention. He i.s asked 
to tiatroiiise cuarilies, to take the chair at din¬ 
ner-, to o]H*n cxiiiliitious, to he present—uhat- 
over his creed mid denomination—at Chiireli 
of England sermons, to lay foundation-stonch, 
aud generally to give up the whole of Ms time, 
aud speud a'good deal more than the whole of 
bis fortune, for t^ie benefit of the human race, 
'file Lord Mayor does not wear a smooth brow 
when he efimes in to breakfast of a morning. 
Gare vaults upon his shoulders the monfent he 
is out of bed. How shall he answer all these 
applicant ?•? ?’o which shall he say ” Yes,” and 
to which “ No ?” He will have to preside in 
the justice-room hy-aiid-by. What if the as.snssin 
should be there, w aiting to shoot MnI|accordiug 
to obliging promise! ' \ 

It is not all cooking that goes on in the base- 
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m’etit story of tho I>mdoji Mansion House. If yoti 
enter by tne UtUe door under tbe grand portico, 
YOU M® discern a nest of offices, filled witli 
ledgers, account-books, and deed-boxes. Clerks 
are ousy at the desks preparing a large number of 
documents, every one of wbiM the Lord Mayor 
must sign %vith his Orra hand. One of these 
departments is called the Oooket Office. There, 
a record is kept of those imports of corn, coals, 
fruit, &c., which pay toll to the City. It is the 
Lord Mayor’s duty to give receipts for those 
dues, and every morning after breakfast he 
signs, on an average, two Imndred and fifty 
receipts. It is calculated that in tlie emu se of 
his year of office, the Lord Mayor signs his 
name to official documents fifty thousand times. 
While lie is signing away at lightning s|>p.ed, 
“ parties” arc waiting to see him in ins Imsiness 
parlour, previous to the opening of llieenurt. 
Here, lie gives audience to attonic.ys .and barris¬ 
ters wakmg applications, grants waiTiiats, ,'vul 
jiresides over what arc called “ private, liearings.” 
While his lordship is beinghaugcred in iiis own 
))!irlour by a pertbiacious “ junior,” let ns oe- 
cnjiy ourselves more plcasaiitly wi;!i an in-pfc- 
lion of the departmeut of pleasure. 

Mark this. As you must pass tiirough fhe 
Cocket Office to arrive at the kilehen, si^PlIie 
Lord Mayor has to pa.ss through many arduous 
duties before he cau sit down rpiiclly (o enjoy 
his dinner. 

The kitchen is a|l urge hall, provhicd witli 
ranees, each of tiieiu large ononarh to rna^t an 
entire ox. The, long, broad, solid talih-'i uii-’bt 
have been construcled by Gog and Magog for 
company of tlieir own size. Tiic ves'^ds for 
boiluig'meat aud vegetables are not puis, but 
tanks. Tiic stewing range is a long broad iron 
pavement laid down over a series of furnaces; 
the spits arc huge cages formed of iron bars, and 
tnve.ed by maeliinerv. Everything is on liie 
scale of Hrohdiugnag. An army of coohs is 
manoeuvring witli the buttiwie do cuisine, to 
produee an infinite variety of rich viands*fr.r a 
dctaeliincnt of the four thousand and(< idd [lers. ms 
wlwm it is the Lord Mayor's duty—bis duty, 
observe—to entertain driring his year of rdfiee. 
The City e.xpects that evyry man wjio aeeejits 
the office will do his duty to the exlcnt of 
sjicndiug four thousand pounds on dinners. 
Even here, in the kitciien, we are in 1 lie presence 
of tlie cares wliich weigh ujion the Lord Mayor 
of Loudon. 

Step into tlic next room and see a score of ciqi- 
boards crammed full of skeletons. There are three 

S er and IMI young meu in jiowdered wigs in 
incss to show them to uff At a word of 
command they produce bIood-.staiucd keys and 
oppn, the ciijtboard doors. At first ^c see no¬ 
thing hut aprons of green baize; but when 
these are removed, the skeletons are reverded in 
gUtteruig rows. One by one thej an? brought 
out until the room'is full of 'them. .Silver 
tureens and cups, silver plates by the hundred, 
silver traw and salvers, spooms, 'iforka, teajmts, 
pimeh-hcj^R, candelabra, tazze, the silver in,see 
wliich I otm scarcely lift, the sword whose scab¬ 


bard is embroidei%d with hundreds of peirls, 
the snuff-chest (box is not the word) of gold,’ 
the Lord Mayor’s S.S. collar sparkling wjth , 
brilhants_ of the purest water. Aladdin’s cave 
was nothing to this. Yet these gorgeous things 
which give such an air of splendour and magni¬ 
ficence to the Egyptian Hall on feast nights, 
and excite so mucri envy in blessedly ignorant 
breasts, are but so maiiy skeletotis in the Lord 
Mayor’s cupboards. They are not his own. 
They belong to the City. He has to give a 
bond for them; If they are lost or stolen, ha. 
must pay for tliein. 'They are worth very 
many Lhousands of pounds. Stock is taken of 
them every day, A man sleep.s in tbe haunted 
chamber every night. Tlie police never leave 
the neighbourhood of tbe grated window, night 
or day. Within .and without, there is always a 
watchful eye upon that chamher—to a nerv'ous 
Lord Mayor—of horrors. 

Let us peep into the servants’ hall in passing. 
Head the tn.seri)ition over the mantelpiece, aud 
mind your manners. 

Swear not, lie not, neither repeat old grievances. 
tVliosocvor eats <ir drinks in this hall with his hat 
on, shall forfeit six])ciiie or ride the wooden horse. 

Tim woodeii horse is a stout pole bearing the 
ai)o\c inscription, mid painted like a constable’s 
staff. The oti'endt r is mounted upon it, aud two 
servants seizing the ends, make him ride the 
stang. I was informed that the last person w'ho 
offended against tin; rules of the hall, and was 
eompelle.d to ride the wooden horse, was—I 
blush io write it --a “ gentleman of the press.” 

It is now twel\e o’clock, and the justice-room 
is open. A throng of ragged mouldy forlorn- 
looking men ami women, mtirked by Misfortune 
for her oAvn, are leamjmring up the steps of the 
grami portico to witness tlu; procetdiugs and 
see justice done upon their friends. In the 
morning, (lie Lord Mtiyor opens his InJuse to 
burglars and pan)!i'rs; in Ihc evening, to Cabi¬ 
net Ministers tuid bishops. Bat he gives pre- 
ecdetiee to burglars and paupers. As the 
hour of noon strikes, the macc aiipcars :it the 
little side-door of the court, and the bearer an- 
nomiees the Lord ilayor. His lordship, ra- 
rayed in liis gown of office, iuimedStcly tak's 
liis seat on the beueh, and business begins. The 
prisoners are brought into the eourt through 
a trap in the floor ebveifd by a sort of wooden 
box with a lid. The oflicer in charge lifts the 
lid, puts in his baud and pulls out a prisoner, 
saying, “A very bad boy is he.” The first pup¬ 
pet of Misfortune ]TOlIed from the box tlii-s 
morning, is a wi-etched barefoot man, scantily 
covered wi^li a suit of canvas, stamped all over 
with tlie word Union,” in letters of blood-red 
shame. He has nothing on this frosty moni- 
Lng but a sackclo.li j.acket smd trousei's, and, 
slirinking at all points from the cold, he has 
doubled himself up like a hedgehog. A more 
))itiftil sight it has never been my fate to 
sec. He is a strong tidl well-built nnan, 
who, if he had been so direct^l, might have 
carried his face “towards the stars” with the 
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bdfet of U9. But, Boisforttuli, neglect, injustice, 
crime, wbat you ■will, baye him to tie 

level of the OTute8.i riiOTigh I snow of no lower 
animal who looks so low as that mn looks. 
He is ehar^ with deliberately tearing uj) his 
clothes in Bie worichouse. He is a bad subject, 
a very bad subject^ but his degraded condition is 
pltifiu in the last degree. Justice in her sternest 
moods cannot fail to be moved by such a spectacle. 
It made me weep—in bitleraess rather than in 
pity-—I was angry With some one—I was ready 
to strike .some one. Oh, will you tell me with 
whom I liave cause to be angry,' whom I ought to 
strike ! God snrelv made tiiat man in his own 
image, and kept a place in heaven for him ! He 
may .sit beside you oti’ me above; why does he 
stand so far away from us here below ? 

For two or three hours a day it is the Lord 
Mayor’s painful task to sit in that chaii' and be 
a witness to every form of human misfortmic, 
niiseiy, luid crime; Ins the stern duty to rej)rovc 
when reproof seems a cruelty; to condeum, wlien 
fate has condemned already. No man of tediiig 
ctiii sit ill that chair with an imwrniig hear(._ 

■VVlu'.ii the luuclicon-liour arrives, the jailer 
is still (living into the bo.x for anotl)cr plague, 
aud it seems as if Misfortune were aiding him to 
peiibnn the inexhaustible bottle trick. Every 
time he puts in liis hand, she has a plague readyfor 
him, a {defcpocket—a starving creature who lias 
stolen a loaf of bread—a misguided apprentice, 
who has robbed lus master—a fraudulent clerk. 
Wlien we .all thought that the box was clearcul 
at last, the officer" nnuiagcd to fish u]i from Us 
depths, a little mite of a boy, who was charged 
with cruelty to a pony. The pony, yoked to a 
little costermonger’s cart, was at I he door i'or 
inspetdion, Thb boy, er^-ing bitterly, said the. 
iioiiy was his, and "^ir was llin lirst time he 
luid brought it out. He was not aware that it 
liad a sore place. On iuspccriou, the sore place 
was Ibuud to be a very i ntliug matter, au(i had 
probablv been made that morning by the collar, 
p'hicb did not fit the new pony’.s neck. So the 
juvenile ]iroprietor was disiuissed with a kindly 
admonition. One secs odd things in a justice- 
room. Here was a boy “ whose head scai'cely 
reached above the dock,” as the reporters jiic- 
turesquely say, who was owner of a pony aud 
oai't, and a tradei- cm his own account—^,just, the 
sort of boy, I thought, wffio might become Imnl 
Mayor of London. If he should ever attain to 
that high dignity,! hope be will be indulgent to 
the snmll boys who are brought before iiini. 

Lunch is on the table. _ Where is the Lord 
Mayor ? Bim in the justice-room signing coni- 
initments. We go to lunch without him, and 
his lordsiiip does not appear for h-’U' an hour. 
When he comes in, looking careworn and pre¬ 
occupied, the turtle soup is all gone, the pullets 
are mangled and gold, the pies axe exhausted. 
Never mmd, he will have a chop. And we, hw 
family and his guests, having feasted upon all 
the delicacies of the season, and having Mked 
about plays and amusements, retire to the 
drawing-TOQim leaving his mifortunate lordship 
to eat his plain chop and potato, while .his 
private seerctajy- reads over to him the, letters 


which have come in by the mid-day post. 
Meantime, the business parlour is full of visitors, 
clamorously writing for an audience. 

It is a very elegant, luxuibus drawing.room; 
but conie to the window and look out between 
teose rich lace curtains. , What is that below 
in the street ? Tlie prisoners’ van. Everywhere' 
amid the splendour, start up the skeleton and 
the death’s head. 

Mr. Gibbs, his lordship’s private secretary, a 
gentleman well versed in all tlie routine of the 
ofiice, well versed, too, in the history and anti¬ 
quities of the City, finds a few spare moments 
to show us the cells. They are below stairs, 

S dte close to Aladdin’s cave, within hearing of 
e eliiuk of silver and gold, within nose-shot of 
the roasting baron of beef and the simmering 
paid. Cages of Tantalus! Look! Beliindthe 
bars, huddled u()“iii a corner, crouches the 
sliiveriug pauper iu the branded sackcloth. In 
the next cage, is an idle <uid dishonest apprentice. 
Did /i<? ever dream of being Lord Mayor of 
‘ Ijomlon and living in tlie Mansion House ? 

' Poor lad, !ie has entered the Palace iu the City 
by 1 lie wrong gate. 

Ml'. Gibbs is well acquainted with every 
nook and comer of the palace—for palace it is, 
am', a very uiagniftccnt one too. Was not its- 
uoblc Egy]itiau Hall built after the model of the 
w'oudcrl'ul Egyptian Hall described by Vitru¬ 
vius P m.'iy trace its projwrtions, here, 
among the wine-cellars. There arc streets of 
wine-cellars, their sombre doors looking like the 
entrances to tombs. Only there are. no “ dead 
men” in tliose tonib.s. Hero we come upon 
another of the Lord Mayor’s cares. The foim- 
dation of the Mansion House, laid down before 
coucrete eras understood, has lately been giving 
way. Workmeu have for some lime been en¬ 
gaged in laying a new basis. In the jirocess of 
cxeavatioii they turned up many curious things, 
amongst others, the smallest horned ox’s head 
ever seen. Perhaps tlie animal fell a victim to 
medkeval Ilinderpest. Item, a human skull with 
tlie finest .-icI of teeth ever seen. I don’t fancy 
that the owner of that skull could have been an 
alderman, for his grinders seem to have found 
exercise pn the very hardest of food. Vol-au- 
venf. aud patties were not known, I should say, 
ill his ’time, or, if they were, they did not fall to 
hi.s share. 

Passing once more tlu-ouglpthe Cocket Ofiice, 
l\lr. Gibbs directs our attention to the bill of 
costs and charges for the banquet on Lord 
Mayor’s Day: 

Dinner and ivino .i!1600 0 0 

Eaney that! .^together the expenses of that 
grand day were 3102/. 11s. 4d. 

Some of the items are curious. I •will note a 
few: 

Pitbford^iid Co., cartage of 

armour .. £41 0 0 

©as .. 100 0 0 

Hire of looking-glasses ... 40 0 0 

Insurance of pictures, &o,.. ^ 

Wands and decorations 70' , 7 0 

Gravelling tlie streets. 7*10 0 

Decorating Ludgale-hill... 40 U 0 * 
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Li IIoiMj’s Table Book I fiad the bill of a 
mayor’s feast ia the time of Qaeea Elizabeth. 
Certainly he was the Mayor of Norwich; bathe 
entertained the Queen and all her court: 

Total charge for the feast... £112 9 

. Tliree of the items will be sufficient to show 
how the banquet cost' so little: 

Eight stone of beef at 8d. 

per stone, and a sirloin... £0 5 8 

A hind-quarter of-veal.. 0 0 10 j 

Bushel of flonr."■ 0 0 G j 

Two gallons of white wine i 

and canary . 0 2 0 j 

Gointt up-stairs, we fmd the Lord Mayor still | 
occupied m his business parlour. Applicants | 
arc still besieging his door. Another cart-load 
of letters, has been shot upon hLs table. One 
aji]»cals to him as the most Jjcnevolent gentle¬ 
man on the face of the earth; anothei- declares 
tluit he is a villain of the deepest dye, aud is 
not. fit to five upon the face of the earth. Mciut- 
time, T find that he has presided at the Court of 
Aldermen; and an intimation has just come in, 
tliat it will be his duty to ])resid.e to-moirow at 
tiic Court of Common Council He lias scarcely 
got llirongh all lus business when it is time to | 
drc,ss for dinner. ^ I 

This evening he entertain.s—and it i.s par! f)f | 
lii.s observe—the Ward of T’arnngdim ; 

'Witldu; to-moiTOW it will he his duty to eii-: 
tertain the Ward of i'arriugdon Widiont ; ;tml j 
in tile course of liis year oi office, it will be I 
Ills duty to feast the City companies, the corpo-; 
ration, her Majesty’s ministers, the judgiw, tin- j 
bishops, and many other public bodies. At each 
of tliesc banquets*^ he has to make nliout a dozen 
speeches in iiroposing toasts, which is no lighi 
work ofitsclf. 

A worthy woman in the crowd, on J.ord 
^layor’s Day, was heard to cxclaini, “ Ali, .1 won¬ 
der how the ex-Lady Mayoress teels this morn- 
ing !” Which plainly expres.scs the popular idea 
that it Is a fine thing to be Lady Mayyress. 
So it is, perhaps; but I should sayj that oii liic 
day when her husbaud goes out'of office, the 
Lady Mayoress feels vert’ much relieved. 

So, my yotmg ‘Whittington, turn by all man- 
tier of means if you have the couru^; and if 
you do turn and become Lord Mayor of London, 
all 1 esm say is—that ilic citizens ought to be 
very uuitsh obliged to you. 


haye been a monsitt of weakness, whfle Samspn, 


MIGHT AND MAGNITUDE. ^ 

Me. Du Chaillu has announced his dis¬ 
covery of a whole nation of neg»-o dwarfs. He 
has given us measurements of their stature, 
male aud female. It is a pity he did ntft measm-e 
their strength.^ Por want of a better dyna¬ 
mometer, he might have pitted a man against a 
camel, or a woman ugamst a cow.* Shliuld his 
notes coirtain no iufonnatiou on this point, he 
will have to return to Africa to seek it. ' 

For, litllftby littie the belief is gaining ground 
that fat hrnot force, nor size strengtn, nor 
plethora power. If we are to trust the most 
modern deductions of science, Goliath ought to 


mus fc have been quite a sm^ man. “ Long and 
lazy, little and loud,” are proverbial expres¬ 
sions physically accounted for. The Pygmsei of 
Thrace, who went to war with the cranes, were 
indeed a valiant race, if only three inches high. 

To sliow how things may be- so, and that 
strength and smallness arc compatible, wc will 
lieg-in, not quite at the bcgiiuiingof all, but-with 
a. few elementary considerations suggested by 
the periisnl of M. Henri de PaiTille’s scientific' 
rmuiuicc, “ Un Habitant de la Plancte Mars,” 
to which learned jcu d’esprit w'e do no more 
than allude on the ]^reseut occasion. 

The bodily frame of any animal is as much a 
nuicliiiic as a steam-engiuo is a macliine. Now 
the more carbon a macliine consumes, the more 
force it is callable of producing. 

We must be careful to avoid forgettmg that, 
in strict fact, at the present epoch, not a, single 
thing in iial.ure is cither created or annihilated. 
It is transformed, aud that is all. Thus, you 
may /y/'m a piece of paper, but you do not 
ihdro^l it. You sinqily make it sufler a meta- 
niorpiiosis. If such be your desire, you can 
tiiul it again, aud collect its substance, weight 
fur weight. Instead of retaining its primitive 
slmpe, the greater portion lias passed into a 
gaseous state. It has become partly gas, which 
mingles witli the atmosphere, and jiarlly ashesi 
wiiieli fall to the gromvu. 

Force, M. de Purville elsewhere reminds 
Us, luuh'rgoes similar transforinatious. We do 
not geueinte our own strength, as wc arc apt, 
in oar pride, to fancy wc do. Wc receive it 
ready generated, .and then we transform it or 
ilisplace it. Charcord, for instance, in obedience 
to onr will, snjiplies n.s with heat, that is, vi'ith 
force.* Do you tliink that it really creates 
that force? Indeed it does not. It derived it 
Ivoin the sun. Aud when, in the depth of vt-in- 
ti'r, a bright sea-coal lire is blazing in the grate, 
all the light and heat it gives is bestowed at 
the expense of t.lie solar heat. 

In triitli, every vegetable substance has been 
actually built up, bit by bit, organ by organ, 
by rays of light and heat from the ».iu. The 
materials so grouped, remain together; but only 
on one condition, namely, that the solar force, 
which originally assembUd them, shall not quit 
them. 

T’o keep convicts in prison, you must have 
jailers and turnkeys, who will find qnlte eaot^b 
work to occupy their leisure. But by setting 
your prisoners free, the staff of men, whose 
services are bki longer rcqnii’cd, can be employed 
upon some Oilier task or duty. Exac% so' in 
the present case. By burning the vegetable, 
you destroy the quiescent state of its particles; 
you disturb their cquilibrinm; you give them 
the opportunity of breaking loose. The force 
which held Ihciu'togethw m subjection, is dis¬ 
charged from its functions, aud employs its 
actitnty iu other ways. Por yon, it becomes 


• See Heat and Work, v*l, siv., p. 29. 
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stfnsible as teat, and is reftly as such to under¬ 
take some different employment. 

Coal is a mass of vegetable matter, which has 
been buried in the earth for a considerable lapse 
of time. It. is solar light and heat put into a 
savings-bank ages upon ages ago. It is power 
and action fimm the snn, imju-isoned in the 
howels of the earth. To ns nineteenth cen- 
turians falls ‘the lucky task of making it our 
slave, by setting it at libeity from its primeval 
trammels. Throw a i)iece of coal or wood into 
the firf!; it is absolutely as if you took a small 
quantity of .sun-heat in yom- hand, to manipu¬ 
late it according to your requirements. And 
tJiis is not a mere form o£ speech; it is a cor¬ 
rect expression of the real fact. 

When an animal exerts his strength, do you 
also believe that he creates that strength‘t Not 
more than the coal creates the steam-engine’s 
strength. Here agmn it is entirely derived from 
the sun. Ttic animal cats. What does lie con- 
'sume to keep himself alive V Alimcnl ary sub¬ 
stances, composed, in few words, of carbon, 
oxygen, azote, and hvdrogen. 

In an animal organism, those elements un¬ 
dergo a veritable trausforuiatioii. Out.side tlie 
animal, before they were eaten, they u’crc eom- 
bined, aggregated, united tofrciher, and in that 
state constituted food. Inside the animal, they 
are disunited, decomposed; the force whieii 
held them together quits them, allows them to 
separate, and so is free to do other work. It 
causes the creature’s body to grow; endows it 
wil.h vital ami, muscular force.; and in short 
produces all the phenomena of life. 

Wlio created the {dirnent ? The Sun—liim.se.lf 
created by the Great. Maker of all things. 1 lore 
again, tlierefore, the life and strength possessed 
by an animal are fictnally engeucicred by the 
sun. 

Tbrongbont your wliole existence yon will 
•find, by following up the same rca.soning, that 
your most trifling act, your most tliouglitless 
movement, has derived its origin from the sun. 
A blow with the fist, a breath, a .sigh, can lie 
exactly estimated in ray .s of sunshine. VVhel licr 

you tiiflc or whether you work, to make such 
an effort you have been obliged to cx])cnd so 
much strength; and that strenglli had already 
been stored in you by the sun, through the 
agency of a senes of' transformations. Your 
clothing is all borro'frcd from the sun. It is 
he who has spun every thread of your linen, and 
fed every fibre, of your clotb and flannel. He 
cither bleaches it siiowy white, or dyes it pundc 
and scarlet with indigo and madder. He fur¬ 
nishes leather for useful service, ami furs and 
feathers for finery and parade. He gives yon 
your beddiiig; whether you repose luxuriously 
between eider-down and wool, or streleli your 
weary limbs on straw, chaff, Indian com-liusks, 
seaweed, or even on a naked plank, as is the 
lot of not a few, it is the snn who gives both 
the one and the. other. And what do Ve re¬ 
ceive trom regions where the sun, as it wer^, is 
iiot-~fromth (4 imniediate neiglibourliood of either 
pole, vVe receive just uot^iug. We cannot] 


even get to them. The absa^ of tlie suu bars 
our progress with an impenetrable toiie of ice 
and snow., 

In like manner, your fine cellars of Iioek, bur¬ 
gundy, and claret, are nothing but bottled sun- 
[ shine from the banks of the Ehine, the slope,s 
I of the C6te d’Or, and the pebbly plain of the 
Medoe. Your butter and cheese are merely 
solid forms of sunshine absorbed by the pasture.s 
of Holland or Cambridgesliire, Your sugar is 
crystalli.scd sunshine from Jamaica, Your t.ea, 
quinine, coffee, and spice, are embodiments of 
solar influences shed on the surfaces of China, 
Peru, and the Indian Archipelago, it is the 
Sun’s action which sends you to Seep in opium, 
poisons you in strychnine, and cui'es you ui de¬ 
coctions of tonic herbs. You taste the snn in 
your sauces, eat lyui in your^meats, and drink 
liini even in your simplest beverage—water. 
Without the sun, no blood could flow in yotir 
voiirs; your whole corporeal vitality, your very 
bodily life, is the result of the overlWing.s of 
his bounty. 

Nor is tills all we owe to our great centrai 
lumumry. The nliysical forces with wdiich we 
are aef|iiaiiiled—heat, light, electiicity, mag¬ 
netism, elieinical affinity, and motion—dancing 
tlieii-' magic round and alteruatcly assuming 
each other's form and action, and now believed 
in Ml probability to be one in their common 
birlh and origin—-are direct emanations from flic 
sun. 

Put how grand and beautiful is the theory 
tlml nil material blessings here below come to 
ns entirely and alone from the sun ! Its sim¬ 
plicity ami unify are completely consistent with 
the lit tributes of one Supreme Omnipotent Being, 
the Maker of the universe.. Given motion, and 
given muHer, all the rest folloAvs as auiuevit- 
tiltlc coiiscqncnee. All nature, from tlie simjilest 
fact to the mo.st complex plieuomeuon, i.s no- 
fliing but a work of (lestnictiou orrecoii.stnie- 
lion, a displacement of force from one point to 
tmofiier, according to laws which are tib.solute.ly 
general. ‘Ner is there materialLsm lurking iu 
the iJuuighl; for ir. is impossible to forget that, 
if mol,ioii and matter fonn and transform orgmiic 
Ix'ings, there still needed a Creator to give the 
impul.se and llie law. And, as to minor details, 
the Hand of God is visible throughout the 
universe. 

The sun, llicn, is God’s material instrument 
on earth, as Ihronghout the solar system. He 
i.s the dispenser to us of oui' share ol’ the advan¬ 
tages allotted to ns by the Great Benefactor. 6f 
all forms of worship, smi-wnrship is llic most 
excusable iii ffhtions unenlightened by Itevcla- 
tion. B,j'n(]ing the knee to (he god iif day, iu 
tlie belief that tlie throne of tlie Almighty is 
seated in the snn, is a far more elevated ])hase 
of inis^ken adoration than prostrating oneself 
beloro an ugly image carved out of the stump of 
a tree. 

With tliis much said about .might, let ns now 
look at the question of magnituadk Eymn the 
loregoing statements, it may easily oh coneoived 
that the more an organised being is citable, in 
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1 couscquonce of iia pliysiologied structure, of passage, advanced by|pusluug the lAtter forwax(^ 
asaiiiiiiatiug a given amount of alimeiit, the more with all its might and main, especially if ex- 
clTcctive force it will set at literty, or, in other cited a little. The plate, pushed forward, acted 
words, tlie more strength it will have at its own on a lever connected with an apparatus for 
disposal. Now, the solar forces, thus rendered measuring the effort made. In this case also 
active within the frame of a living creature, it turuecT out tliat the comparative power of 
liave, by detenninins its grOwtb, to construct pushing, like that of tractiou, is greater in pro- 
the aninial itself. They have to generate its portion as the size and weigiit of the insect are ' 
own [iroper vitality, as well as the result of small. Expei-iments to determine.the weight 
vitality, its muscular power. It may therefore which a flying insect can carry, were performed 
be assorted that the effective force at the dls- by means of a thread with a ball of putty at the 
j posal of every living creature will increase in end, wliose mass could be augmented-or reduced 
I proportion to Its alimentation, and will diminish at will. The result is that, during flight, an 
i Ill proportion to its w'eight. Otherwise express- insect cannot cuivy a weight sensibly greater 
I iiig the sajne idea : The more food an animal than dial, of its owo’i body. 

I e'msnmes and the less it weighs, the more mus- Consequently, man,*less heavy than the horse, 
ciilar .strength it will possess. has .a greater rmative nimscular power. The dog, 

Th l^s(’ deductions liave lately been coufinned less licavy than man, drags a comparatively 
j by ciuious experiments instiluJed by M. Felix heavier burden. Insects, as their weight grows 
I'liitean, w'ho has determined the value of the less and less, are able to drag more and more, 
reiaiive. muscular power of insects—power of It would appear, therefore, tliat the muscular 
1 juisliiug, power ,oi drawing, aud the weight forei! of li\ing creatui’cs is in iuverse proportion 
i wliicii tiic creature is able to fly away with. to their mass. 

11 iiaii already been remarked that animals of But we must not forget that it oughtto he in 
small stature are by no means proportionally the direct proportion to the quantity of carbon 
weakest, rhnv, in his Nat unit flilistory, asserts Imnit in t heir system. To put the law com- 
tliat, in strciigt^i, the ant is superior to nil other )ilet(-ly out of doul)t, it would be necessary to 
[ iToatnros. The length aud heiglit of the flea]|^ ilefermim' the e.xact weight of the food con- 
leap also appear quite out of projmrtiou to its sumed, aud the quantity of carbonic acid diseu- 
, weight. No veiy'delinite conclusion, howevoij gaged in the act of breathing. Some chemist 
|j had hitherto been tUTived at. JI. Plateau lial will settle it for us one of these days. 

' settled the question by employing exact seioiice__ 

as ihe test. Insects belonguig to ditfereut 

si^'-eies, i>laced on a plane surlace, have been S.VLiSBUllY POllTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

mude to draw gnidually increasing weights. _ - 

A mail of thirty, \veighing on an average a I t wa.s a great sight to .see Aldemaa Banks 
ItuudredAud thirty iiouuds, can drag, aocordiug prepare lor his moruiug walk. The front, door 
[ to Bcgnier, only a hundred and twenty pounds, ojiened, and the alderman ajmeared on his fair 
The proportion of the weight drawn to the white door-step exactly ^as the clock of Saint 
wt:iglit of his body is no more than as twelve to Edmund’s struck nine. No cuckoo on a German 
thirteen. A draught-horse can c.xcrt, only for a clock was ever more jmuctual than the tilder- 
fow instants, an eilort, cciual to .about two-’lliirds 1 man. He was a Iturly portly beaming sort of 
of Ills own projicr weight. The man, therefore, man, an upholsterer b\ trade, w'ith large shiuing 
is stronger than .the horsev , checks, a mammoth chest, and huge bedpost 

But, according to M. Plateau, the smullesl le.gs. Ills presence indicated good nature, a 
insect drags without difficulty five,'six, feu, eomforlahlc income, aud much good feeding, 
twenty times its own weight, and more. The As Davis, the livery-stablc-ke.cpcr, used to pro- 
eocke'iiafcr draws fourteen tinies its own weight, fessionally ob.scrve, “ Alderman Banks do credit s 
Other coleoptcra are able to put thems(.'i^•es into to his keep.” Our fellmv-citizen wort^a low- 
equilibrium with a force of traction reaching as crow ned buttoued-up hat, such as bishop.s affect 
high as forty.dwo Ihges their own weight. In- in the present day; he also reioiced in claret- 
sects, therefore, when com])ared witli tlie vertc- coloureu and snuff-brown and bottle-green and 
brata which we employ as beasts of draught, oiuuamon coats, lieasj amibroad-flapped, kneo- 
havc enormous muscular jiow'cr. If a horse breeches, aud buckled shoes, 
had the same relative streugrti as a donacia, the His first |irococdmg w'as what we youngsters 
tractiou it could exercise would be equivalcut to used then to denominate “ screwing on his 
some sixty thousand pounds. legs.” The alderman’s limbs, thoagu stately 

M. Plateau has also adduced evidence of the and uuelastic, were neither of them of wood, 
fact that,in the same group of insects, if .wui com- The ceremouf consisted in a careful revolving 
pare two insects notably differing in weight, the motion aud udju.stuient of kuee-breecltes and 
smallest and lightest wtII manifest the greatest blue w'orsted stoekiugs with the palms of both 
streng1.h. . « hands, so that tlie kncc-buekles should set 

To ascertain its pusliing pow'er, M. Plate,au sqimre and straijght to the aide, and the stock- 
iutroduced the insect into a card-paper tuWb ings Ijp piooth and even oyer the calves of 
! whoso imier .surface had been slightly rmmheued. the plump well-to-do legs. This operation com- 
j The creaturjf perceiving the light ^t the end pleted, tlie alderman would smile self-coinpla- 
1 through a ^raiispai’eut pinto wliich barred its cently, stretch out both arms horiaontally, and 
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pjtss tlicro "with a effcalfr motion beliind Ms 
back so that _ bis bands skeMd cross, and tbe i 
ti{y of his big tebboQ cane shonld rise about 
an inch or Wo (Ao’re bis bat. Then, and not 
till then, th© Mdeman launched forth in full 
sail down Catbenno-street, equal to any emer¬ 
gency, fte troithj burgba* of a thriving cathe- 
di’al nit^.; 

. Bat AMerpmii 'Craddock was onr great chn.- 
racter. He was an iugi'ained immorist, and he 
had doN’dlo^wd his eccentricities to the \itmost 
in the idle aftenioon of a busy life. He hud 
been in his youth a small printer—Ms detractors 
said a comjwsitor; iu the printiug-ofiice, amid 
the black rollers and the revolvincr wheels, 
he had ]ucked up odd leariiuig and habits of 
vigorous independent thinking. His name was 
not really Craddock; but purposely iu ids 
case, as in that of otlicrs, \vc suppress the 
real name, to prevent giving offence to any 
living descendant. A marriage with a woman 
of some property had enabled Craddock to re¬ 
tire from business iu the prime of hcaltli find 
strength,’ and to devote hiutself to ilie ocempa- 
tioB of newsmonger, qnidnmic, and retailer of 
good stories iuid old proverbs. 

His humour, like good old sherry, grew 
drier and more racy with age. Etery d:ir, at 
a regular hotrr (for in tiiose sim]>icr quieter 
and slower times, methodietd meii were more 
common), ikldernian Craddock took it walk on 
the Bdlhou road as far as a corlaiii Idtle bridge 
facing a village iim. There be baited, lifted 
his hat in a rcilcctivc way, looked north, soutli, j 
east, and west, then turned on his lied, and j 
paced back again to the city. He wiu, an en- i 
thnsiastic admirer of scenery, and would often 
stop and entreat a companion' to remark a certain 
tree or watch an effect of litrht. Perhajis a great 
artist lay dormant in the alderman’s brain. He 
would sometimes stop suddenly in a walk, (ix 
Mis eyes like a pointer at a quiet eow" up to its 
knee's in flowering grass and purple elovei-, and 
exclaim to his companion, “Ey Jure ! sir, look 
at that COW; there is real happiness. By Jove ! 
sir, 1 wish I was that cow!” Cidviuists he 
always regarded with especml dislike, as he con¬ 
sidered them pharasaical, presumptuous, and in¬ 
tolerant.* Whenever he met Aidenmtn Bonnie, 
who WES extrmne in such princiiiles, Craddock 
used to half close his eyes, and, tapping Bourne 
lightly on Ibe cheqf, say, with a eluickle, 
“ Savod! saved !” then slapping his own breast, 

groan, “D-d! d-a!” But the best 

specimen of the alderman’s odd humour is a 
story he used to tell of Crampton, the carrier m 
those clays between Salisbniy and Wiiiclicster. 
He used to relate, in somewhat the following 
words; * 

“ One day, sir, when I ’was sitting at dinner, 
tlrere came a knock at the door, and the servant, 
showed in Crampton carrier. The man 
seemed in great trouble, and wben I gave Mm 
a chair ho pulled out his handkerchief and^burst 
into tears. Yes, sir, he began to blubber, sir; 
fact. ‘Don’t cry, man,’ said I to him; ‘ it isn’t 
manly; it is «f no use j it doesu’t hdp matters. 


Let’s hear what it’s all about.’ Then he told 
me tliat he had bad some mrehrneat and law 
pa]iers to bring for SqMre Benbow’s marriage 
settlement, and somehow or other he had lost 
thorn out of his cart. They’d cost twenty 
poimds to get new, and he did iwt kn^ where 
to turn for the money; would I lend it for oiu! 
month, one mouth only, to help him ? It siiouid 
be returned .then, true as sunrise. Then, sir, 
I asked the man, how on earth he came to me, 
I, who scarcely knew Mm -by sight,_ and had 
ncr'cr bad a brntpenny-woith of dealings with 
him except a jiaroel or two in the year. Well, 
sir, his aosw'er was, that ho had lighted on me 
because lie had always thought from my face 1 
was a good-natured kind-hearted sort of man. 
\i’eU, 1 sat and looked at the fire and ihooglit 
a minute or two, then I turned on him sLaiqi, 
mid said, ‘ Look here, Cnuupton; yon want this 
money for the marriage parchments'; you say 
you’ll pay me iu one month; now I’ll 'nuik.; it 
thi'ce; pay me in three montlis, and I shall be 
satisiled ; hand me that pen mid I’ll write llie 
cliecinc.’ 

“ 1 gave him the money, and off he went re¬ 
joicing. IVelba nffmth passed, two moiitlis passed, 
ihwc mouths passed, four mouths passed, still 
lugCrampton, no infernal Crampton. One day 
I met a farmer who .attended 'Winchest er markef, 
and. 1 asked him about Crampton, ‘Why, ,;Vldcr- 
man Craddock,’ lie said, ‘ ite’s stopped crirrying 
this three months.’ The week after, I 'met 
anotiier friend, a Salisbury man, who had jns'„ 
been to B'inchesier. I asked him if he ever 
smv Crampton f ‘ Crampton ?’ said he; ‘ ye.s, ]. 
saw him yesterday in Winchester tilling a mud 
cart lie has bought.’ ‘Tiie next time you go to 
Winchester,’ said 1, ‘ if yon see Crampton, say 
to him Alderman Craddock, of Salisbnn', iia's 
been asking after him, and want s to blow if in? 
remembers a certain business transaction tliere 
was between them.’ The next time 1 met luy 
friend, he told me he had met Crampton and 
given him my message. ‘'Well, sir,’ said 1, ‘and 
wind, did he say?’ My friend burst out laughing. 

• 1 don’t like to iell''you,’ said he. I pressed 
him; he refused for a'long time. At last, after 
much coughing and laughing, he said: ‘ 'BTiy, 
Cramptdn toldine to tell you that you were an 
inferuid old fool ever to have expect ed to get the 
money back,’ ” At this jnneturb of the story t he 
alderman used to look serious and pause; tlien 
he would burst forthwith this indignant perora¬ 
tion ; “ Sir! Scene, Pandemonium. Dramatio 
Persouse, Devils sitting round the table; diuner 
over; cloth removed, wine and glasses brought 
iu. Well, one |i’ch devil gets up and proposes a 
toast, ‘ Ingratitude, coupling with it the name 
of Crampton, the IVinohester carrier,’ Devils 
tuni down their glasses, some break them ; they 
refuse tliertoast, sir, and one of them rises and 
says, ‘ ¥ 0 ; love all the vices,_ andwq’Il didnk 
to any of the passions; but in^atitude—^in¬ 
gratitude and Crampton are top had even /or 

tl&htf* ■ ^ 

Poor old Craddock, he was qulbt' and ori¬ 
ginal to the last. , One day, wh^ he was 
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visiWy dying, » friend'met hiia, aad said: 
“ Weil, I aw gM to sec you 'better, alderuiiw. 
How are you, sir ?” • 

Craddock shook his head, and laughed and 
chuckkd as he tapped his ch^t: 

“ Booked, sir, bQ[oked; but not directed.” 

• The cPrncffatbii of Salisbury in Craddock’s 
time were fond of their wine, and sometimes a 
little too convivial. At the dote of one great 
Tory dinner aP enthusiastic reveller (he ouglP 
to hai'e been a barbw), to_ humour the fun of 
the njoraent, took off his wig, and threw it on 
the (ire. The joke took, and wus infect ions; 
one by one every wig followed, imtil a frizzling 
pile had smoked upon the flames. The evening 
went off; out^ialHed the bald corjtoratioii, bare as 
billiard-balls; a tottei-ing procession, tliat. Row¬ 
landson’s gross hut droll pencil should have 
immortalised. • 

On another occasion, two staid nldcxmen, 
men of substance, portly, and usually grave 
as church mice, were returning from a ciu]»r,- 
ration dinner, when, opposite a poulterers 
shop, a sudden wdiim struck one of ihc 
two. On a slab in the fronj window lay tv.-o 
fowls, white, plump, trussed, singed, and ivaw- 
dered, ready for some prebeudtil spit. The 
hack parlour was dosed by a glass partifisn, 
behind wdiich a light was visible. With s!v 
rapidity the elevated alderman sn.atchcd up th" 
fowls and propelled .them through the rrlass at 
the astonished poulterer and his wife, who 
were at supper. They hurst out, ,angry teid 
storming. “ A mere joke, madam,” said thr- 
alderman, taking off his hat—“a mere jok ■. 
■What’s to pay ?” 

In those simple and quiet times the corpora; ion 
was divided into two parties—the old-fa.shioiii d! 
men who wore the tbrec-comcred eoekiai-hui. 


short time. On calbhing sight of the towpi 
the colonel leaped over''a gate, to show how 
little ho was fatigued. Alderman Loder's 
bank broke eventually, entircly owing to hia 
carelessness in accounts, for there were good 
a.s8ets. A Mr. Groftoii, a lawyer of rhose days, 
who had*thirty thousand pounds in Loder’s 
bank, at the time tiie London agents became 
involved was travelling on the Cmiiiuout. 
One (.ky, at a table d’hote in Geruuuiy, he 
clianccd to sit next ait Englishman. The con¬ 
versation turned pn home matters, and fintdly 
ou Allltshirc. The lawyer, with the true subtlety 
of ids profession, did not mention that lie was a 
Salisbury man, but talked of the country as a 
ca.sual visitor. The'strauger grew friemdy and 
communicative over his wme, and flisclosod the 
ui.’w.s just tlicu most upon his uimd ; ■' Tliere is 
giiiug (o be a grand hurst, up at S.ullfbury,” he 
said—" a t rememUjus burst up. Lodev’s bank 
is going. I hear to-day liiat the London agents 
will .soon stop payment.” The lawyer’s heai't 
ojuvie into his luoiith, but, he gulped down some 
vine, rose, tiirusl back Ids chair, and wished the 
.s’ranger good uigiit. An hour al't-erwards, he had 
started with post-horses on the road to Fmuce; 
idgtii ami day he rode and drove, and then sped 
across tlie Ciianuel. From Dover lie rushea to 
London, and drew out his money. The camel 
wanted ),i!!!, that last straw'. The* sudden wifh- 
1 firawal of s .,1 liirge n sum broke the Irmk. On 
Ibis ivtuni to S.'disbury, tlie lawyer instantly 
I Went to iuiOrm Ids frii'ud, Dr. Peters, of the 
.danger; but Dr. Peters—a stolid, eccentric, 
i stublioni man—would not believe ii h.ir a 
I luonicut. “ Mi'i’C 'mare'.s nest, sir. Posh 1 
• Break the Rank of England next, lyhat 1 
I Loder’s bank go? Po.sh !” So, (dT v.eut the 
I unbeliever to Mr. Loder’s house in the Close; a 


and those who wore the iow-crowned hutlemed 
hat. Politics ran high. No Tory, except !)y 
accident, ever entered the Radical or Revolu¬ 
tionary dub, which Jacobins, followers of Tom 
Paine," atheists, and members of the Cor¬ 
responding . Society, were, alone sty)i)osed I;) 
fritquent. On one occasion, an aldor.mau, a 
friend to the French revolution, liap[icued, in 
“a vinous flight,” to stroll into the wrong 
tavern, and fmternise with the wrong elul). 
The moment he had left, the chair which he 
had desecrated was taken and broken up and 
burned, by common consent. 

fVhen Alderman Loder, the stationer, banker, 
and brother of the great surgeon, Sir Josiah 
Lodor, was mayor of Salisbury, the volunteers 
of that town were very enth'usiiistic iu (heir 
military exercises. Engravings ^still e.xtanr re¬ 
present the worthy mayor as colonel of tlu; 
plknt 'Wiltshire regiment iu full- lAiiform, a 
huge shako on liis head, his calm face full of the 
quiet, eneiw of command, and an enormous 
broad-bladea bare sword in his kind.'' When 
the alarm of the French haring landed, rejuihed 
Salisbury, the regiment tunied-out at a moment’s 
notice, soured cities, and away started the 
volunteer^Ai the Wincliester-road, accomplish¬ 
ing the twenty miles’ mittch in an iacredibly 


luxurious nuiusimi, keju up iu the Jx'st st,yle. i 
iiiere, lie found .Ur. Loder, dinner over, with no ; 
wine before him, bul a liuge brown jug of ale, the ' 
worthy b.'uikcr's favourite beverage. Without 
sitting down or shukiug bauds. Dr. Peters hlurte^ | 
otit his errand. “ Why, Loder,” he cried, “ do !; 
yon bear the absurd report ? They say yovir Lou- ; 
tiou agents liave failed.” To the doctor’s sur- j! 
jivise and horror, the banker looked up from his 1; 
I ambler quite unmoved, .and said: “ Oltf it’s come |' 
to that at last, has it?” .The failure of the j 
bank, however, being chiefly the result of ca relc.ss j 
iiccounts, Mr. Ijoder retired to his ]'ro|»erty in j 
Dorsetshire, with character unstained, to end 1 
his days in a jilciisaut and refined retirement. j 
The canons, too, iu those old times were cha¬ 
racters ; sturdy hearty men, respectable oere- 
monialists, good iiver.s, proud of tneir cathedral 
and their old port, keeping up a good hospit- j 
able style of-Jivuig, and fond of displaying it, j 
haters of radicals, good-naturedly tolerant of ' 
the poor mim, sticklers for preeedent and social ! 
disunction.s, and fond 'of society. How trim ' 
and luxuriously neat werh those snug houses : 
in the Close, h'ow snowy whit;e' the door-steps, ■, 
how glittering the knockers and bell-handles, j l 
how gay the ^rdens, how like three-pDed vel vet |; 
the green lawns, how pleasant thef music oozing ; 
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through the wintlows, hoT»QgrateftiI the odour 
. of dijtmer, rising like the smoko of an evenuig 
sacrifice about six, r.M. Handsome were the 
equij)ages of Canon Eolis and Canon Bla.^don, 
plump and ,stately , the horses, soft-springed 
the caitiff. The Church was a comlortablc 
warm ccwiy profession then; 

No IiOTs; Church zeal and indignation, 

No £ligh Church zeal and innovation. 

There was not too much to do, and the 
• canons of Salisbury did it. There was Canon 
Broacher, who always went 1o hi^d after a cor¬ 
poration dinner ana remained there for a day 
or two, subsisting on ])ills and black tli-aught,s ; 
there was Canon Brotmeher, who always hud 
a bli.ster applied to the top of his sk\dl after 
the tremendous exertion of liis annual sermon. 
Tlierewas, dso, the never-to-be-forgoiteii Canon 
BoUs, the poet, and Thomas Moore’s friend and 
Lord Lansdowu’s ally, who lived in good style 
in the Close and gave musical parties,^ and who, 
when he went out of resulcnce, retired t o his snug 
country-house, where he had on gala days a 
man dressed as a hermit- to sit in a damp sham 
grotto that he had hung with ins otvn sonnets. 
This worthy foe of Byron oji the qnesticm of 
Bone’s merits as a pbet, always travelled in good 
style; but he had an intense horror of runaway 
horses, and, wJmn the turn-ou(, for Ins rctnrli 
home was ready, the iiorscs fretting the gravel, 
the postilions twisting their wlu[)s and looking 
round from their saddles, the old canon wouhl 
come out and walk round and scrutinise the 
steeds. Often lie would stop in iiorror, and 
exclaim; “ Good Heavens! what liave you got 
there ? "Why, that horse is thorough-bred; or, 
if he is not* (juite Ihorough-lired, he’s almost 
half. Take him out, or I won’t go at all; 
take him back directly!” Tlieu there ua.s 
poor old Davis, who became imbeeile at la.st, 
and "used to be drawn about in a Bath-ehair 
by an old servmit who tyrannised over him, 
and who used sometimes, when liis ma.stur was 
esitecially rebellious, to tunr round and threaten 
to leave his semee; upon which the old man 
used to burst into tears, and entreat “ dear 
Wilkins, .good Wilkins,” to stop with him. 
Poor Davis had been a veiy religious luan, but 
when hfs mind went and'his brain softened, 
siuguJarly enough, he used, when any good book 
was read to him, to often say : “ Pooh ! don’t 
read that nonsense to me. Why do you read 
that d——d nonsense ?” 

But the greatest of all ecclesiastical oddities 
among the canons^ was Lord Wilson, brother of 
that great naval hero, Admiral Wilson. He 
used to attend the market regularly, and buy 
his own fish, frait, and poultry. On one occa¬ 
sion, Ills lordship, booted arul heavily coated, 
was knocked down and hurt by a rebellious 
brewer’s dray. He was carried at once into the 
chief inn at Salisbury—the White Hart-jaud 
put to bed, hi spite of his a.ssuranoes to the 
doctor that he could get home. All that night 
the servants cf the mn heard the old canon 


talking to himself as .'ho lay in the great bed in 
the state-room. 

"No,” he muttered; "T6m Bolton shan’t 
have it; I’ll cheat him yet.' "Then there’s my 
prebendary at Durham; old Shaw thinks he’ll 
get it, hut he won’t; I’ll cheat them all. I ain’t 
gohigto die yet, and they need not think it. 
Then there’s the Dorsetimire property ; they 
think they’re gbing to step into that; no, not 
yet, Tommy Itelton, not yet!” 

Many of the canons were connoisseurs in 
art. It was a great joke agaipst Canon Barnes 
his misadventure with "a genuine Corregio.” 
The story ran in tliis way. Poking about one' 
day in ii small upholsterer’s shop, the canon 
lighted upon a dingy murky pictm'e, not with¬ 
out merit—subject, a Nymph, or something of 
that kind—a smiling head (allegorical) looming 
through a brown teeacly fog. By dint of soap 
and water, and a little ammonia as detergent, 
the canon found the picture liad merit, and \v;is 
even Coiregicsque. Pive pounds purchased 
the picture. Brought borne, more ammonia 
and more patent something, developed more 
smiling nymph and Ic.ss liiiuorice ibg. Still 
more washing Elucidated tlic name. What 
name? The name of the great painter—of 
Coyrogiu himself. Elated, chuckling, enthu¬ 
siastic, the canon gave a grand diimcr to his 
brother divines and the Salisbury cognoscenti 
generally, to celebrate this remarkable dis- 
covejy. 

At a given signal, the canon’s butler drew 
back the green curtain that veiled the immortid 
picttu'c. The purchaser’s partisans were ui rap¬ 
tures ; the sceptical were pooli-poobcd and 
laughed down. The canon beamed with smiles; 
he Waved liis gold ejc-gkss patronhsingly at 
the picture, and discoursed on Italian art. He 
was triumphant, and no one dared oppose him. 
A few months aftenvards, however, a young 
paiuti.'r and glazier in the town unfortunately 
came Ibnvard and recognised the picture as a 
copy, he had made and given away, three years 
befoi-e. The canon, who had reiused one t.hou- 
sami pounu.s for the picture, tlirew it into a 
sale, iu his mortification, and it was sold (here 
for seventeen shilling,s and sixpence. That was 
the end Ofthe “genuine Comigio,” and not a 
bad one either—for, between ourselves, it was 
not really worth twopence. 

Among the doctors of the old time, Dr. 
Bmton wa.s the most celebrated. He was 
fanatically fond of his profession, and, if he let 
a patient die, he at all events despatched him 
secundum artem; which wms a consolation to 
the .survivors, and, after all, was justifiable ho¬ 
micide. There was one case of slon-disease, al¬ 
most leprasy, that had much puzzled the doctors. 
Bruftm talked of it, wrote about it, and staked his 
reputation on the cure. The disease at last got 
daily better. ^vBut the obstinate rascal persisted 
in getting worse, which was unbearable. One 
day ah eminent medical man, who had con'e- 
sponded with Dr. Bruton on the fghjeot of his 
stubborn patient, came to the hosp^ to see 
rhe case and report on ii in the Londifo.medical 

' \ 
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^apers. Dr. Bruton and hk Mead widked his queer kce and slitting way of aCtihg Crack, 
down the chief ward uMtiJ they dame to a bed in The Turnpike tJate, was the gmt modbl. 
before which the curtains were carefully drawn. Old persons still living remember Miss Bifown, • 
Bruton looked surprised, but not discomfited, a clergyman’s daughter.as a clever useMactress, 

He drew the curtmns. There lay the man, a kind and respectable woman, who supported 
dead. “ lou see,” he said, haring the chest of her farody by her exeriions. There is a droll 
the corpse, “itis a perfert bore; ,po trace of tradition current in Salisbury about tbat high- 
."skin-dkease left j but the man’s poor coustitu- Mirited, drunken “rip,” George Fredrack 
•tion sank under the remedies.” Cooke. His friend Mr. Davis, the barber, an 

And now I come down a little kfer—sooir eccentric character, whose daily promenade in 
after the Reform Bill. When mechanics’ insti- his flowered morning-gown was as re^ar as 
tutes were fii’st started, under Lord Brougham’s cathedral service, had promised the London 
auspices, many of the lectures occasioned much agents to see that the grt&t tragedian started , 
excitement. Were the masses to be educated, for London by a certain day and certain hour, 
or not?—-was it safe, or was it not? Violent lie reasoned, he argued, he entreated. Cooke 
theoretical men began to read papers on ah- swore a grand anq chivalrous oath thht the 
striise and sometimes dangerous subjects. People sun should not rkc if he did not start by the 
had not, got accustomed to their liberty. Tlie morrow’s coach. The morning came; Mr. Davis 
fir.st lectui’e delivered at Salisbury was by Mr. was at the inn; Cooke was not there. Mr. 
Bigod, the chemist; and the subject was Elec- Davis w-ent into every room—no tri^edianf 
trieity. Soon after tliis, Mr. Mellor, a medical into the neiglibonring taverns and lodging- 
nmu ul Ekhertou, delivered a lecture on Man, houses, still no actor. In despair, he strolled 
in wliich, to the astonishment and horror of into the inn-yard to divert his disgust and me- 
liis auditors, he laid before the meeting the wild laueholy by .seeing the horses put to. All at once, . 
theory of Lord Monboddo about men having a great black-browed face was thrust out of the 
once bad tails—being really only a sort of de- eoach-w'iudow. It was a big truculent-looking 
veloped monkeys. Ine meeting efTcrve.sccd into man in a huge nightcap. It was no less a person 
I fury. Half a dozen people sprang to their legs, (ban tin: renegade George Frederick Cooke in 
ami appeale,d violently to the chairman to stop jiersomi. “Hurrah! Davis,” he cried. “Here I 
sneli dangerous iKinscnse. Foremost among am ! I said 1 would keep my promise, ami I 
I the opposition was Mr. Braitliwaite, a watch- thought the best way to do it would be to sleep 
I maker, a little pugnacious man, wiio seemed in the coach!”' 

I greatly scandalised and personally hurt, for he The old election times in Salisbuiy were 
j came to the front of the platform and shook his stormy enough. People’s minds weresoexcited 
i list at the lecturer, denouncing him as “ bias- about the Reform Bill, that the pt'orer non- 

I phemoiLs.” electors wore re.ady for any desperate enterprise, 

i Mr. Mellor at last lost his temper. At oi.e election, Mr. Hacker, the sweep, was very 

j “ Sir,” he replied, “ I have put moi-c ideas nnwilliiig to vote, as he had cnstomeis on both 

I in _your head in the last ten minutes, tlian it sides; so, on polling-day, by the advice of a 

I I ever held before in all your life; and, by the shrewd neighlmur, be teigned ill. The Tory 
Lord, sir, if that is not enough. I’ll ]hit, a dnetor came, fell his pulse, and pronounced it 

I bullet through it, sir—i’ll put a bitliet through safe for him to go and vote. Here was an 
i it 1” cmergeney, but the neighbour was cqiuil to it. 

j The little avatebmaker fell back as if a He then advised ilacker to have a fit, >o be had 
j pistol had been clapped to his eyes, aiufwas one. The doctor came again, and at sight of the 
i .see.u no more that day. • doctor he gnashed his teeth, groaned, and rolled 

; Talking of pugnacity, I nmst give an aiiee- his eyes, until the doctor, not knowing what to ! 
j dote of Mr. Loder, tlic banker before men- make of the sudden and unexpected aliack, in- | 

j tinned. One day, during his maycffalty, an sisted on it that he slioidd not leave the house, j 

opposing member of the corporation addri'ssed come what might—contrary to thd* spirit of j 

language to his party which lie consid('iT(i slan- Hogarth’s election agents, who foreea dying | 

I derous and offensive. Upon this, Mr. Loder men and idiots to the poll, and even struck j 

j instantly rose, and said that if any one dared them on the back to fSrcc out a sound that 

to, address such language to him personally, might be interpreted as “ i'es.” 
j or to declare that he meant such expressions to At the great election, when many thou- 
i apply to him, he should be liappy to give him sands were lavished by Mes.«rs. Bouverk and , 
j the satisfaction expected by gonueinen on sueh Wyndbam, the Liberals were in the minority: 

■ occasions. ^ Tlie moment he snT down, old Al- more so than they had expected. They decided 
derman Jones, a little decrepid mtm (^f seventy, to petition, ;pid were anxious, on that account, to 

rose and cried: “And I’ll be Mr. Loder’s se- reduce the minoiity as much as possible. In 

eond”—a chivalrous declaration that excited the heat of the agitation, Mr. Bigod, the 

much amusement. chemist, a violent and energetic radical, dis. 

Salisbury theatre in old times* was quite a covering that Mr. Brampton, a coachman, a safe 

nursery for the Loudon stage. Every person man, was in London, proposed to the Liberal 

who could afford it went to ttie play, and criti- coraftiittee to go up and fetch him. “ Can’t be 

cism on 8#ors formed the staple of conversa- done. Pooh ! sir. Consider tlm enormous ex- 

tion, AalSng the low comedians, Mundcn,wi,th pense,” said thb diairman. But^hewas over- 
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tdlift eiwcii Itt |%M«k®ly % ■gifting out W the process' p«o|)te3 ia Ame^ka. As there we 
pareels. ’ lliOiiosh agent 'had no due to some perscma Who still reqniee to ha assured 
address, that be sras either that her Majesty Queen Anne is dead; so lliere 
atIhA 'Wiwe ©ear, ip PicoidfflT, or somewhere are many smokers who are not yet aware that 
in 'Oamden-^totM.' Off dashed Bigod t5 the this aol has been passed and is now in opeta- 
White Benr; there, described Brampton. jNo tion. A few weeks agoapwsem showed m% 
, ope knew* Im or hhd seen him. He was not at quite confidentially, with an air of triumph, a 
the bar, in the yard, or in the coffee-room. At cake of “real foreign Cavendish,” which he had 
lakt, a good-natured chambermaid suf^^ted obtained from a seafaring friend, who had smug- 
> titet tiiOre was a person not unlike lus de- gled it nt great personal risk. I astoiusbed my 
serijstion, who'd had three glasses of hot rum- Irirad by showing him a cake of Cavendisli, 
ntd-water, and was now m bed in No. 32. quite as good as his, which had beeu maautac- 
Hp dashed Bigod, three steps at a time, and lured in this country, and wWch I had bought 
there found Brampton the coachman, with his qmnly at a shop. 8o little of this British-mado 
nose just visible over the top layer of sheets, Cavendish has as yet found its way into the re- 
Bigod shook him awake. “ Why, good grn- tail shops, that smokers are scarcely aware of 
' cious Heavens!” he cried. “ What’s the matter '<■ its existence, anci very few have any know ledge 
Is my old woman dead ?” Bigodtold him there of the new regulations under which it is manu- 
was no' such good news, but he was wanti cl foci ured and sold. 

directly at Salisbury lo» vote for the Liberal 1 picked up my information a day or two ago 
~ 1 Liverpool. A little more thdn twelve montlis 


|»|ty, and reduce the Tory maiority by o»e at Liverpool. A little more thdn twelve montlis 
“ Bitt your man,” said Bramptou. And out ol ago I received in that city some pleasant infot ma- 
bed he plunged and tossed on his clothes. A ti-mrespcc1ingthgmanuracture,byfemalelabour, 
post-chaise was ordered out, witli four rattling ol Cigars—uitormation which T was priiilcged to 
horses Off they went, as fast as the hor'-es commuiucatc to the readers of this jourmu. On 
could set fool to the ground. The distance mj last visit,L was earned off to the works of the 
was done in six hours odd, and, when the post- Lielunimd Cavendish Company, where female 
chaise entered the town, the LihcraL took out hiboui is also much employed, 
the horse", dragged the carnage to the polling- Rightly to understand the new act applying 
place, andalmost tore into comiilimentarj piecrto the manufacture of tobacco, it is necessary t o 
Bramptou and the enthusiastic agent. ” know what has hitherto been the difference be- 

8uch were some of the bnmour" of Salisbury tween British Cavendish and foreign. Well, 
in the early part of this century. Times change, the iureign Cavendish was manufactured with 
and we change with them. Our closing moral i ^ sugar, liquorice, fine essential oils, and rum, 
a trite one. It was suggested to me by my while the Biitish manufacturer was prohibited 
friend, the woithy Canon Barrow, as wc slooll from using anithing but water. The Brifisii 
over the carcase of his lat Cliiistmai itu.-. ariiele was a plain flonr-and-water cake, the 


" Hodie mihi, eras tibi; 


CAVENDISH TOBACCO. 

It lias long been an article of the 


otlior was a rich plum one with sugar and 
sfuce and all things nice. Under the old taiift’ 
a customs duty of nine shillings a pound was 
lei led upon foreign Cavendish so manufactured, 
wliBe the British Cavendish paid only a customs 


It lias long been an article of the pipe- duty of three and twopence. The latter was 
emoker’s laitli that the seventh heaven of cn- levied upon the raw material, the former upon 
joyment is to be found iu a cuke of Cav^eii- the tobacco m its manufactured state. The 
dish, which has been manufactuvod in the British jnanulactmcr was condemned to make 


scmtheni' states of America, and miporud uU his cakes with flour and water, while 
into Great Britain without paying duty. The the foreigner had the exclusive privilege of 
eagerness to possess a “ bit of smuggled ” has sending us cakes made with all sorts ol rich 
&<A alw^vs proceeded from a desire to get it things. Naturally enough, when tlie cake 
cheap, but has sprung from the bchef (like was so nice, every one was anxious to ob- 
many oth^a, erroneous) that it must be smug- tain a slice. But the price was exoibitant. 
gled to be gyiod. What pipe-smoker has not The duty was nearly five times the Value of the 

G 'd secret midnight visits to the haunts of the article upon which it was levied. Here at ouce 
d smugglers in Wamphig and Ratcliff-higli- was an encouiAgemeint to smugghugf A.nd^ to 
way f who has not demeaned hliaself to in- such an extent was smuggling oarrM on, that 
tjigue with skippers and mates, and even com- only about one tem of foreign majaufacturecl 


BBon saiipis, to obtain a few of &e sweet cakes Cavendish passed through the Custom House 

-a- - 1 i * . . 1% e rA >iv*. . %« ... ^ k .... 


-«**mejliug like something good td eat ? aud paid duty. All the rest—humhreds of tows, 

M K useless for the consumers of foreign perhaps — tvas smuggled. The old regala- 
Ctfrendkh to deny that this has been the gene* tiolj«i not only encoara^ sjquggiing, they 
2* K***‘®® them; for the Chkneesot of compelled it. Wlien a deaiqr IM pwchased 
was lately so well oottTOfied of jmd paid duty upon foreign Cfiv^^, he was 
tw laci, that^ a# foond^ it absolutely neeiMMy rwt at libarty to seE Ei, beoanse^^ oontiflikad 
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saodiarine matter, wJuch, for ita own ptarpose, 
the excise regards as alteration. ' A oae© is 
knoTita where a'^dealer a hoa of Caven¬ 
dish, paid the duty, cleared it from the Castonv 
Ilonse, teak hi* to his shop, and there had it 
sewed by ib» officers of excise. Thi's being 
1 the state of things, the consumer had dther to 
1 s'umggle his forei^ Cavendish or go without it. 

Ij But the CustoiB Hotse, hy being so sharp 
I upon the deaiers, proved in the end ,too sharp 
j j for itself. The one ton of tobacco upon which 
it ofuiliivcd to lay its bands did not pay the 
j_j e'st of collection. The Enchoguer, instead 
of gaining by the heiify duty, sustained a 
lo.ss; for the" smuggled tobacco escajmd both 
the customs and the excise. Tbe smuggled 

I tidiacco supplied the place of large quantities of 
j unuii\nufactur(4 leaf, which would otherwise 
ij have lieen imported under *1110 minor duty oi 
I' t'in-p shillings and twopencS ^ j)ouud; and thu'- 

I I tiie cTusping policy of the Customs overreached 

I IIsell. 

1 [ The moment Mr. Gladstone discovered this 
I XiOtabh triumph of the govemmeutal art of hov 
I not to do it, he resolved upon a sweeping rcforiu. 

I It was a reform conceived in the ^mc wise 
ojiiut of political economy which has'directed 
j nil his great commerciiJ measures. Adopt- 
I inc the vciy opposite policy of liis predeces- 
' si.rs, he sought to increase ilio revenues from 
tobacco by reducing the duties, and icimn- 
I imr all vexations mid senseless lestnetions. 
The result was the Tobacco Duties Act ol 

, The Hichmond Ca\eudish Company, at Li\ er- 
po,il, is the only large manufactory establislicd 
, uiu’cr the provisions of the new act. i chuiioI 
! .sa.t jirecisely where the building is situated j 
I —for Liverpool is a lopogi-nphieal puzzle 
'I wliich J have not yet been able to solve — | 
1 Init it is somewhere near the docks. The 
j buildma: coiuprisi's a huge block of houses, 
j completely isolated, very conveuient for the 
I officers of customs, who* aiT tlius emiblcd to 
w'aik round, and see that no lobnoeo is If'iug 

I taken in or out without paving tsJl to hci 

I I Ma,esly. The great door admits tlm raw ma- 
11 tcnal neat as imported in barrels from Virgiiua. 

I 'Within, w e liud oufselves in a largo tshed tilled 
I with tobacco-leaves, the eontemts of each baircl 

sV^nduig nprififht in a aoUd mass after tin hoops 
' and staves have been knocked awav. Eroni this 
shed, the leaves, in bundles not unlike trusses of 
hay, are carried into a large hall, where the pro- 
oes*. of manufeci ure at mice begins. The first si c|> 
is to strip the lamina from the thick stem which 
runs down the centre. This is the work of 
girls. The leaves aro placed in bankets, and 
carried into the preserving-room, the stalks 
being left in a heap for another purpo,^. Now, 
what do yon think tliat purpose is ? The stalks 
of tebaooo are usually ground into snuff i but the 
British manufacturer has recently ff^uncra hotter 
use for them. He sends them over to Holland 
and Germany, where they are chopped up and 
smoked as tobacoo! The Dutchman and the 
Gorman arc content to andke the English- 


mau’s refuse. A ccmiplimcnt tiins tio opr jBritish 
wealth and luxury. ’ ' 

1 have likened, a cake of Gavendiah tebaeco ' 
which we smoke, to a cake of confeotmu^ vrhM 
we eat. The process of maBU&ctare k idfintieaii 
TV tobaeco-eake, like the pium-oake, is inHud, 
kneaded, put into a shape, and baked. Here 
is the inixmg-rooDi, a rough place enough, but 
filled with the ftagrant odour of somctlung e» 
ceedingly nice. TThat is it ? Stewed iqiples ? 
Everton toffee P Currant jam ? A mixture of 
all three, perhaps ? The odour proceeds from 
\oiidci caldron. I go up a few steps, peep into , 
its bubbling depths, and see what apimars to be 
!i w itch’s broth of boiling iiitch. It is a mixture 
(/f refined sugir ai^d vaiious sweet liquors. 
When a la\< r of tohacco-leavcs has been spread 
upon the iloor, a laJlelui or two of tliia sweot 
liquor is sprinkled over the heap; then another 
liur of leaves, and another sprinkling of the 
liquor, until the heap is oomploted. This is 
called “ preserviug.” The leaves, when w ell satu¬ 
rated with the contents of 1 he caldron, are ctirriod j 

into anot her room, w Ini e they arc sprinkled w ith I 

lum and essential oil». The rum is the veiy | 
best old Jamaica, and some of the csseniiiJ oils | 
eist live pomids a bottle. This precious mix- • 
tuie, wliieli smdt like puddiug sauec, was di?- i 
ixuscd to the p.iinpereJ leaves from a tin jiail 
with a wliiiew.istu'r’s hrusli. TVhat tiii^ssen* 
ti.il oils arc 1 am imablc to tcU. That is j 

a secret of the mauulucturc. lleccipls for i 

iiiakuig Cavendish have been handed dona, in i 
Ameuca, from one gciicrution to another, and , 
one w MS show 11 to me w liich had been sold for | 
live liuudred dollars. In America, however, j' 
evdv uiau m the tinde has some favourite 
tlnvoumig ol hi- own, which he keens sooiet. r 
ii Ml the leaves have been well sprinkled witli | 
the llavouiuig, tliey arc left to become tho- i| 
louulily satuiatcd. They are then removed to i 
the macliiue-room, for what may be called the I 
kneading proce'ss. This is portbnncd by means j 
ol M long iron trough about two iuchi's wide, J 
and a wheel driven by steam, which fit." into ,, 
it. The gills who arc employcdin this work I 
jilace a certain quality of preserved leaves in ! 
the trough, fillmg it fiom end to cud, as a tin | 
might he lilled w ith dough. The trough is rheii 
pushed against the wheel, which pi^sses the | 

tobacco into a long solid strip, rescmhliug a i 

strap of leather. Erom this bench the sf raps > 
are removed to another,•« here giiis cur them ) I 
into small ciAes, At the next bench those ! 
cakes are neatly wrnpjved in a leaf of dry to- { 
baceo, and thrown into huge baskets, Hjhig ' 
in these baskets, they look for all tV ■^orlu 
like hunks ofgingerbrcad; and smdl like it. (i 
The next process is done by means of «a by- 1 1 
dihulic press. The cakes are'‘placed » tV j' 
cells of a large iron frame, resembling in sliatm 1 1 
and size the "pudding-tins wffiidi we see in the ji 
windows of ciienp eatiug-Iio'ttses, and upon this j{ 
is fixed a lid having on its kwolt surface pro- j 
jeetii^ paraUolt^’aax^s of steel adapted to fit 
neatly into the oella. A number of these tins 
are then placed, on& on the to]> of toother. 
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tinder tiie iiy^wnUic preiw, 'wMeh siowly, but 
'^i<A iaexoriii^e ftiree; cwoes dowti nptm them 
at a al< thc»!i9and potm^ to the 

S titiwi 4sm, ifcfr eqTtel' to about foar hundred 
B» to'caws fmM, m tobacoo. After this pre¬ 
liminary sonme the cakes are transferred to a 
titimher of hand-presses, where they are ke]pt 
tightly screwed dofwn for several days until 
they are quite “set.” They are now in the 
BOndltion of the dough when it has been kneaded, 
separated into portions, pricked, and put into 
the tins. They have still to be baked, or, as it 
is technically called, “ cooked.” for this pur- 
pose they are packed in strong ash boxes, about 
a foot square, and placed m an underground 
chamber heated with hot air. Here they re¬ 
main until they are thoroughly baked, and 
then, and not tul then, is the Cavendish lit for 
use; It is tobacco from the first, but it is 
not Cavendish until it has passed through the 
even. It derives its flavour from the hot air, 
just as beef or mutton derives its flavour 
from the fire. And now the tobacco-pudding 
Is ready. 

All the operations arc performed in bond, 
under the immediate supervision of tlic olliceis 
of customs. The tobacco is -weighed when 
it comes in, and weighed ag<uu when it sot s 
out, so that the officers may know exactly w-lial 

g uantity is used. When the mmiufacfured 
tivendish is exported, no customs dutv is 
charged; but when it is sent out to be sold in 
this country, each cake must hear a label and 
stamp, and pay duty at the rate of four shil¬ 
lings per pound. That the Cavendish manu¬ 
factured by this British company is quite as 
good as the foreign, is best proved by the 
fact that'ships now take their stock fiom the 
Liverpool makers iusti-ad of as formerly from 
the stores in the foreign bonded wareliouses. 
Tlie tobacco of the lUehmoud Cavendi-b Com¬ 
pany has been exported to New tlrleaiis, which 
18 equivalent to carrying coals to Newcastle. 

One feature of the Kichmoiid Cavendish 
Manufactory established in Liverpool has an 
interest for the ladies, wliich is the employment 
of gu'Is in prepiriiig the cakes. The work is 
well suited to them. It is a checiful sight 
to see the girls in their large airy room, busily 
pyitig {heir various tasks, wliile they sing in 
UBsSem some popular melody. Judging from 
the tittitlber of bright eyes aiid elierry cheeks, 
the'occupfttion seem'^to'bc a healthy one. 'Plie 
average earuings of the girls are from 7s. 
to I8s. a week. They arc all warmly and 
neatly clad, and some of them, conscious 
of tlieir good Iixiks, have taken much pains 
to adorn their dresses and th^ir hair with 
ribbons and bits of jewellery. If jimi have little 
toleration for tobacco, as a thing to be smoked. 


you will at lepist be able to rejoice that its 
manufactore has opened up another soui'cc of 
emnloymeBt fr«* .p^r girls. '; 

A departtitmi of tlu> manufatstory, though it 
deals with tobaOoo, hits an eiad ia view quite 
Mart from smoking, oheswinw or snuffing, 
ras is the department which possesses an 
interest for the farmer. It produces tobacco- 
juice for sheep and cattle wash. In America, 
Australia, and other countries, where little or 
no duty is charged upon tobacco, the juice 
has long been used ’for destroying the tick in 
sheep, and other vermin which mfest cattle. . 
Por this purpose it is most efficacious. Hitherto, 
the heavy auty on tobacco has stood in the 
way of its being extraisively employed as a 
vermin-destroyer. Now, however, under the 
act, tobacco-wash may be made in bond, with¬ 
out paymg duty. The Kichraoud Caveudish 
Company, availing themselves of this conces¬ 
sion, have fitted up, in connexion with their 
other works, a special departmeut for the 
niaimfactlire of juice. The tobacco bronghi 
in for this puqiose is strictly guarded b-y 
the officers of customs. It is not to be made 
into tobacco or- .snuff; it must only be boiled 
down for juice; and the used leaves ale 
aftei-wards burned in the Queen’s lohneco-pipt. 
Ifrevious to the alteration of the law, tJie 
sfiongest sheep-wash in tins country eoutaiiied 
only three and a half ounces of tobacco 10 the 
gallon. The wash made by this company con¬ 
tains foity-two ounces to the gallon. The juice 
is two-aud-sixpence a gallon, and each gaUon 
will hear (bluliou with ten gallons ot watei. 
Tobacco-iujoe is now extensively u-'t'd i>y gar- 
deiurs as a means of destroying ibe instcls 
which cat up the flowers and fruit tries. 

When 1 look at some of the slal'siie^ of 
ti'baeco consumption, I feel that I am fully 
justified lu expecting a large numbei of 
readi'rs to take an interest in tins aiticle. 

In Great Britain, • at the present lime, 
the consumption of tobacco is at the rate 
of^wentv-two ounces per head iier tmum. 
But tliis M nothmg—we are still far belimd vitbrr 
countries. The average consumption of the 
whole luiuiiui rare is seventy omiecs p* r head, 
and lliat of the Umted States is Three and a 
half pounds per man, woman,bmd child. It is 
hoped by the tobacco trade that, iu eonsequenoe 
of the iv'duetion of the duties, the fonsumption - 
of tobacco m this country will greatly uioreosc. 
What does tlie Anta-Tobacco Society say to 
that? 

• Jnst publlslied, 
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Book II. 

CHAPTKR vm. AN EXPEDITION. 

Thp.? told him the name, accepting his little 
fictions. The captain, when he was ont of ear¬ 
shot, bade the man drive “as hard as he could 
go” to the scjuare where Sir Pftncan Pctmison, 
Hart., physician in ordinary to the Queen, re¬ 
sided. It was now a little after seven, and a 
servant, evidently in his evening suit, threw 
open the door. The captain, not in the least 
awed, put his card into the menial’s hand, and 
bade him take it in to his master. There was 
a half-crown under the card. “ And see, my 
man, I’ll be oblicred to you to get this done at 
once. Case of life and death, you know. And, 
see, don’t mind about getting out his own 
horses. I’ll bring him off myself.” 

The servant told him very respectfully, letting 
the lialf-crowu into a rich plush treasury, that he 
was very sorry about it, but it couldn’t be done 
or tlionght of. “ Fact is,” he said, confidentially, 
“Sir Duncan has a dinner to some of the 
’Ouseold, and he’s a dressin’, sir, at this moment. 
And you see, sir, in fact, 1 run up in a ’u^ry, 
taking you tQ be one of the company.” 

The captain’s face fell. Still he wAs of that 
school who believe that money, like Hannibal’s 
hot vinegar, will move rocks even, and he fell 
in liis pocket for another half-crown. « 

The servant saw the motion, and so re.ally taken 
by this simple liberal gentleman, that he .said 
with sympathy: “It ain’t no use, I tell you 
plainly, sir. Sir Duncan’s got dinner company 
coming, and ^uldu’t stir ’cept for her Majesty. 
I dusn’fc do it, sir. Very sorry indeed. Beg 
pardon, sir, but there’s fust carnage.” 

“ Fust” carriage was indeed now clattering 
and plunging to tno door, and Captain Diamond, 
seeing that it was hopeless, limped hfipelessly 
aside oat of the blaze of such glories. 

He was iu deep trouble, and hardly knew what 
to do. The words of Gilpin seemed to v’ing in 
his ears like a boll, that there was no man the 
eqtial of Dennison for the treatment of noiwous 
fever. There were surely other men as good, 
oxce{)ti,onlyjbr that positive deolaratloa of Gil- 
piu’s, and life captain bad a rererence, next to 


what he had had for the commander-in-ohief, for 
the oracular opinions*of medical men. He was 
in a dreadful puzzle and trouble, for both apo- 
thecary and nurse had jointly and severally de¬ 
clared that the patient was getting worse. 

He came back to the house about nine. The 
voung girl, who had complained of headache, had 
been got to go to bed, under an offer, voluntarily 
made by Ibe elder Miss Diamond, that she 
would come and repeat such new's as might 
come in. 

Tlie captain came in with his troubles written 
on his face. Tie looked round cautiously, to see 
was “ his little girl” present. 

“ My heart is broken,” he said. “ My dear, I 
don’t know what to do. Which w'onld you say ? 
Wait for Gilpin—he may be back to-night—or 
get in another fellow ? Ah ! if we could only 
get hnld of that Dennison. Wonderfully tip-top 
man, I’m told. Can do anything with a touch. 
It’s very unfortunate.” 

“ Mv dear uncle, I slvonld say get in some less 
skilful doctor, wlio will do well enough.” 

“ But then we can have Dennison to-morrow 
morning, the first thing; and this fellow may 
turn out a botch, and spoil the work for him. 
And the poor fellow may be getting worse every 
moment. She’s abed, is she ? Glad of it, poor 
little soul. What arc wc to do ?” 

Neither uncle nor niece could hear the light 
steps nor see the little slight figure wrapped in 
a giant’s cloak which was at the door. 

“ Curse that nampered Queen’s doctor!” said 
uncle Diamond, with sudden rage. “ What 
business has he to be filling himself v%jih meat 
and drink when there are Queen’s subjects dving 
in the country, and a touch from him would ]>ut 
a poor fellow on his logs ?” 

“ Suppose, dear uncle, ^e sent back to Dr. 
Gilpin again. He might have ciinic.” 

“ Very sensible, iny dear,” said the ctg^tain, 
rising to get his shovel h.at. “ The very thing.’' 

" But you must not go yourself,” said sue. 
“ You arp wearing yourself out.” 

“ I like it,If said he. “ 1 like this junketing 
about in cabs; I do indeed.” And away ho 
went once more to Dr. GUpiu’s. 

Hot long after, Miss Diamond went up to the 
younger girl’s room and found the door fastened; 
so she wa.s fast asleep, no doubt. Though slie 
eouldliardly have slept in the jingling, clatter¬ 
ing cab which was carrying her away to the 
square where the great doctor resided who 
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iras Queen’s physician, tli^ugh he i«kd only a 
amnU fractiott dF the voy® ^ctice^ it being 
■ shareii among ««me dx. lOthor of his hnethren. 
A cohl sight, ’a»ith edMi Mt .oomisg in ih«'SRl) 
the cwvieo* of ti» ill.«@osing liodrs and ivindows, 
and the fairy fimre inside shivered sometimes 
a 200 d deal, sw slie was warm in heart and ex- 
ciled, and Uiat small face, as the cnb turned a 
cerher sharply, was flashed on by the street 
lamps, and stiowcd an anxious and eager air, 
until at last it drew up at a yellow house, 
where it seemed as though a funeral uas about 
, to take place, and one of the doetoi’s own vic¬ 
tims were shout being curried out. 

Heavy coiiohcs, with solemn horses and 
drivers Imried in rapes, sfemed to be hivouac- 
iiig ill the street; only they appeared to be 
monruing coache.s with lights, and it nas to be 
an illuminated funeral. Solemn footmen, who 
seemed yet larger in stature from the darkness, 
liung about the steps. These geiitlenipu set 
down the little lady, who tripped courageously 
from the cab and" went up tlie steps, as the 
vomig lady wlio was to superintend the “ llice.” 
It was the same “ gontleinan” who had opened 
the door to the caplain lint ojmned the door 
now to her. lie Imd a large ex))eiienee ol 
human nature; drawn from tlie liumaii n.ifure 
that came between two and four—tlie doctors 
hours; and saw at a glance that she was a goo i 
deal above “ Jliee.” W'hen she told lion what 
she wanted, he shook lus head, alnio-t l.iuglied. 
Tlien the soft influence of the c.iidain’s hall'- 
OTOwn, still down in the plush regions, seemed 
to bring back quiet and subdued tones. “ Jlcally 
it rau’t he done, miss. Kir Duucan 'ml park me 
off in the moniing. Tlierc’-s gicat conqmnv, 
then', fiom tlie palace,” he added, with invsterv. 
“Better come in the morning, miss; tlrsl thing.” 

She was well in the hall. She had found a 
new courage that made her do things that sur¬ 
prised herself, from the ioree of her absorbing 
passion. At this moment came a hnr&l, and a 
roar of confusi'd and hilarious voices rushing 
out. The “gentlemen” were going up; and the 
alarmed servant almost im^hod her aside out of 
sight, and then hurried away himself. 

The noisy procession trailed up in a kind of 
affectionate order, for two, and .sometimes t hree, 
seemed luterlai'ed together in a “ winey ” 
way, and a tall, thin getitleman, with a ilat 
back to his head, and a high collar to blue 
coat and gilt buttons,«»broke Irom one of tliese 
combinations, ami, to Alice’s alarm, came 
down again towards the front parlour to fel eh 
something out of his coat. »Sho was shrinking 
behind the door, and a olarcty aroma fore¬ 
told that he was coming. tSIie could hardly 
get out of the way without showing herself to 
the others, and, in great affright, knew not what 
to do, when the tall geutlonian started back 
with a loud “ God bless my soul!” 

She knew him perfectly, though he did not 
know her, and, wjth a coniidence almost clnltlish, 
she ran to him and said: “ Oli, sir! Mr. Thluey, 
yfla h^dp us here; and-— 

my naiue! God bless me again.*’ 


" Mr. Tihotson* a friend of yours,” she said, 
“ is ill, dying. They wish to have this great 
doctor, and, huve sent me. A woi d froip y on 
and hfi will come.” ■ 

“ Tillotson dying, and I never heard I Won¬ 
derful. Are yon i^ure, my child ?” he said, with 
as much concern as was consistent with a ]>!<’ i- 
sant s.aturation of cheerful claret, 

“Oh yea, sir,” she said, “and w'e are losing 
time. If you would only ask the great doctor.” 

“I’ll do it; leave it all to me. Dear me, 
poor TTllotson 1 And here wm are nujrry-m.iking 
in there, over re.nl ’Sli claret. Leavo it all to 
me.” And he hurried off. 

The way m w’hioh he imparled his news to 
his host w'as not unskilful. He came m my .s- 
terioiisly. 

“ My dear Dennison,” he said, “ I don’t like 
(his—pretty gii 1 waiting below—private iuicr- 
vipw, Seiiously, tlioiigli, a de-ar, amiable, dying, 
jioor devil, without a friend in the world. Only 
think! t hat has endeared every single ercal urc on 
the face of God’s earth to him by simple unosjen- 
talions chanty—simple unostentatious eliarilv! 
To think of that man lying on his bed of dcalli, 
and without a nnjtlier’s son tliat cares tuppence 
for him. There’s wliat we come to. Sir Dun- 
can—tlie great, the pious, and the good—and 
leex p not a rack behind!” 

Not conscious of the extraordinary contradie- 
lious in tins statement, Mr. Tilney led Sir Dnii- 
r.in down. S’r Duncan was an elderly man and 
an olil lieau, luid was not at all displeased at 1 he 
iiiipntalion of the visit from the “preltyrgirl.” .V 
portly gentleman, all rich pink and staring white 
(piiili in his face, whilcin Ids waistcoat'), seemed 
to come out of a cloud before her. She thiew 
back a little hood she wore,told her story eagei ly, 
and came u)) very satisfactorily to the dcscii[i- 
tum Mr. Tiluey liad given of her. 

“What do you want now, my dear ?” said the 
Queen’s physician. “ You see I have .got fiiends.” 

“ l)h, sii, 1 know that, and 1 don’t know w hat 
you will think of me. But he is ill—is dying, 
pctlwp'..” 

“ VVel]„niy dear, there arc a good many dying 
about us here; but if we were to take to leaving 
our dinners for them, we’d be soon dyifig oui- 
selves, niy dear.” 

He was all moist with good buniour, this 
Queen’s physician, under the influence of tlio 
lanious “ bin.” 

“Ah, sir, if you would be so kind, just for a 
moment, as uncle Diamond says—a meie touch 
of your little finger would do—a dreadful 
nervous fever^-” 

Through all the claret this favonrite subject, 
and tbe implied compliment to his reputation, 
came. Nervous fever was his weak point. 
WonderPally accomplished as lus was iu that dc- 
pai't.menl, he yet needed a few little touches, 

“ Is it far from here ?” he asked, getting his 
hat. ® • 

“ '/hen you’ll come P”, said she, joyfully. 
“Oh, how kind—how good of you. Jle is 
saved!” ,, 

He looked at her a momeut throb^h the pink 
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ctaveiy film. A domic twinkle panic mto the 
moist eyes. “Al» f 1 see,” he said. 

She oolourcid up. **No, ao—indeed, sir, it is 
not that." 

“Not what?’^ he asked, with pretended 
astonishment. “ Ah, little ro^ue! Come along. 
Cab here. All right. John, whisper Mr, Tilney 
tliat ril be back in twenty minutes.” 

Captain Diamond, travelling about in his cab 
seeking lus friend Gilpin, had come unsuccess¬ 
ful to lus friend's rooms. He was met at ttio 
door by the porter, with great disquiet in his 
face. “Thepoor msntleman is getting w'orse, 
sir. 1 was going off to you, sir; for the apothe¬ 
cary says he seems to be in a sinking state like, 
and we must get in a doctor at onoe.” 

“Knnthcn, like a good lad,” said tlio cap¬ 
tain. “ Or take my cab.” ^ 

The porter got his hat, opened the swinging 
door, and at that instant held it back, for an¬ 
other cab had driven up raiiidly, and a geutle- 
map with a white tie, and dressed I'or a parly, 
had jumped out. Had also helped out a little 
lady. The captain looked wistfully. 

“ Hope they're going to l»ve iio fiddling or 
that sort of thing to-night! Poor 'J’dlotson-” 

Tile florid gentleman, dressed for the party, 
liad come up to him. “1 want to see ^J’r. 
Tillotson. Docs he-” 

“ Oh, uncle,” said the little girl, running to 
him. 

“ Whj, bless my soul!” said the cnpl ain, in 
the blauKCst astonishment. 

“Uncle, uncle,” she went on, "this is Sir 
Duncan Itcnnison, and he is come from his 
ciinner-jiarty. Oh, so kindly! Aiul, uncle, he has 
promi.spd to make him well again.” 

“If it’s a nervous fever, that is,” said he; 
“come, 1 hope there’s no mistake.” 

“TiicQuMui’s physician, eli?” said the cap¬ 
tain, half stupilied, and peering close into lus 
face, as if i/uti would have satisfied liim of his 
identity. 

“Come, come,” said the other, impattently 
(ho felt the east wind at that nionifiit through 
lus cambric shirt, and began to think lie had 
done a ridiculous thing); “ 1 cau’t waste time 
here. Show me Uiis fever!” * 

Ho was taken up and brought in to the 
patient. He studied the poor wasted, tossing 
tigure before him critioally. He put his head 
on one side, looked round at a crcvice over the 
door with extraordinary vacancy of exi>ression, 
then, with the same curious vacancy, smoothed 
some creases out of liis dress-trousers. 

The captain, peering well forward, and sup- 
])ortcd on tho shorter of his tu1> limbs, gazed at 
each of these proceedings as if they were to bo 
part of the cure, “Well, doctorhe said, 
nervously, when they had been all a reasonable 
time in silence. “ Well, doctor P” 

But he was motioned into silAice.* Finally, 
Sir Duncan looked at his watch. “Loqd bless 
me I H ow late it is! 1 must go now.” 

“Wclljiioctor,” said the captain, still peer¬ 
ing, “wi|M d’ye say?” 


“ Give me a pea, |ome one/’ said Sk Dancan, 

" and don't speak while I am writing. I am 
going to order him strong pokons, and a few • 
grains, you know, make ali the difference.” 

The captain was secretly aghast at this dcoiara- 
tion, the bearing of which Lecould notunderstaad, 
but he assumed—as indeed tliis amiable old war¬ 
rior always did—that the fault was with his own 
dull faculties, and, smiling on Sir Duncan in 
cordial approval of his alarming pmetioe, limped 
over to the bed. 

“ Get tlint done,” cried Sir Duncan, “ at once. 
Good night, little lady, You brouglit me out , 
m an awful night. No matter; you were * 
right, and I wouldn’t have missed it for a fifty- 
pouml note. It’s tjic true stuff." 

“Oh, sir, but will he recoverP” 

“ 'We’ll see in the morning. I’ll bring Siader 
with me from the hospital. Like to see what 
he can say to this. It’ll be a slap in the face 
(0 linn. It’s positively beautiful. And, my 
dear eliild, you didn’t (teecivc me—this is the 
true tiling? Goodnight.” 

lie was gone. Perfectly bewildered, the 
captain stood looking after him. 

“ Wlmt did he say, mj dear? I’m a Httle 
haid 0 ’ licaring.” 

“ 1 don’t know, nunkey,” site said, soraewLat 
troubled. “ J couldn’t make him out. But he’s 
to he here in llic morning.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, the creature!” said the cap¬ 
tain. “ Aud,'niy dear, did* you remark, he 
seemed greatly jilcasedp” 

“Oh yes, nunkey,” she said, with ])lcasure, 
"so lie was; but,” she added, faluug into 
dcsjiomlency again, “it was more with me, 
I’m afraid, nunkey. But didn’t he tell you, 
when you were with him in flic room?” 

“Ah, to be sure,” said the captain, with 
great boldiic.ss and readiness. “He said he was 
ill a fine way to recover, aud would be on his 
legs and driving out in a job-caiTiage on Sunday 
next.” 

“ Did he say that P” she said, joyfully. 

“Oil my oatli he did,” the cajitain siiid, ear¬ 
nestly. “ Honour bright. And now, little 
woman, we may go. lie is in good hands 
here, I know, wiih Airs. Pidger. 1 hope they 
keep yon comfortable here, Mrs. Pidger, aud if 
there’s anything you like, 1 hope yoiFll say so.” 
The captain’s fingers had drawn out the little 
steel bag purse. 

Going home in the cub (it was getting on to 
twelve), the captain said: “ You must be tired, 
pet. Yo did a wonderful deal for that poor fol¬ 
low—and a poor old botch like me, I couldn't 
have managed it—no, indeed. Let Tom alone 
for never helping a soul. Mine’s the will but 
not t he w av—d!, pet P” 

“Nonsense, uncle,” she said, puUing her 
face forward to kiss him. 

" Ah, you little cosheror,” said the captain, 
“You liavc eyes, though, aud can see. Are 
you cold ? Aluffle yourself up. Get on, sir,” 
said the captain, with assumed fierceness. 

“ You’re not going the regulation pace. D’ye 
iiear me ? Aud 1 tell you what,” the cap- 
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tcun added, p^ittins <ti>e sb^el bat out of the 
window, "your oftb’a not m a fit state, air; 
■ i here’s a hole in the door here.” Then his voice 
fell again into the ©Id softikM so natural to him. 
“ Ah, you liits him, pet P I see it with half an 
^e; and, upon my conscience, I like yon for 
it; I do, for he’s as fine a man as ever stepped, 
and I don’t wonder you love him, my dear.” 

"Oh, nnde!” Ae said. 

" Ifonsense,” he went on. " Surely you don’t 
mind me no more than a priest—I was going to 
say an old woman, but Tom’s not come to that 
.yet. And I can tell you Tillotson has his eyes 
open, such as he is, and knows when a pretty 
girl likes him. Ay, indeed.” 

"Oh, uncle, what do yon mean?” she half 
faltered. Had there been light, he would have 
seen her blushing. 

“ There, you shiver again, my dear. Confound 
this cabman! I’ll summons him in the morn¬ 
ing. /could tell you somctliin" I heard the 
other night when the poor fellow was lying 
tossing and saying little scraps of talk to him¬ 
self. He opened his eyes and fixed llicm on me 
just as you might. Then he gave a moan that 
went to my heart, so it did. ‘ VThat ails yon, 
my poor fellow ?’ I said. ‘ All is lost,’ he replied. 
'It was a foolish dream. 8he does not cave for 
me, and never did. All is lost.’ I remember 
those words. And though 1 knew he couldn’t 
know what I wa^i talking of, 1 couldn’t help 
telling him to cheer up, tor she did. love liim, 
and tliat Toln knew, and knows it now.” 

“Oh, uncle,” the young girl repeated again, 
“what can you mean?” 

“ I mean that’s what the poor fellow has got 
ill on. He has had a struggle, and it’s wonitd 
him into this fit.” 

“ Ah! nunkey, how can you know it is about 
mo ? He has met plenty of otliers.” 

This view staggered the captain for a moment. 
But he recovered himself. “Didn’t 1 hear 
him mention your nice little name, though— 
eh?” 

“ My name ? No, no.” 

“ On my solemn oath, yes,” said the captain. 
“I give you my word of honour. Oh, I wouldn’t 
say it.” Alas, this was another of the cap¬ 
tain’s venial untruths. “ ‘ Yes,’ says ho, as 
plain as 1 am speaking now, ‘ oli, how 1 love her, 
and she must be mine.’ ” Mr. Tillotson had 
never used this form of ejaculation, but a passage 
from one of the old novels drifted across the 
captain’s brain, and seemed to him highly appro¬ 
priate, and even elegant. 

Mr. Tillotson had indeed made some such 
disordered allusion, but it was to another name, 
and to another lady. 

When they arrived home it waSf midnight. 
The gloomy Martha Malcolm, grim and ter¬ 
rible, met them at the door. “This is nice 
gadding,” she said;- “ an’ you’re fit for goiu’ out 
^ niglu ?” 

“Once and away, Mrs. Malcolm, you know,” 
said the captaib, in high good huniour. * 

“I have no fault with you, Mr. Diamond; 
but 'Sbfi will 'be neither said nor led. You ought 


to be ashamed, miss. You're getting old 
enough now to have sense." 

“Ah, th©n,'dhe km sense, I can teU you, 
Martha. More than the full of our two old 
heads; that is, I mean,” he added, a little con¬ 
fused, “of ihit old head—Tom’s, you know, my 
dear. Why, Mrs. Malcolm, you eould be my 
daughter, lot alone my niece. But she knows 
what she’s about, Mrs. Malcolm, and bad a little 
business to-night.” 

“ Hush,unme,” said the girl,rushing up-stairs. 
Mrs. Malcolm came grumbling on behind. 

“ Business, indeed. Going after a whining, 
sickly, puling creetur. He’s not half a man: 
his bead all the time drivellin’ over another girl.”' 

“ No, oh no,” said the captain, alarmed at 
this allusion. “You are a little out there.” 

"Maybe I am,” said the olher, coldly, “but 
I know better all tl\e time. But surely, cap’en, 
you should have the sense not to be dragging a 
thing of that sort, with a chest no thicker than 
my muslin cap, about the town at this hour of 
the night. Do you feel that wind? Listen? 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was her death.” 

Cn.'lPTER IX. .SIR DUNCAN DENNISON. 

On tlie next morning the captain was abroad 
again, very smart and shiny, having had time 
to cUrl bis glossy whiskers with his Frendi little 
irons; and with his bisliop’s hat rather cocked, 
and the curls of his wig projecting in volutes 
at each side, and giving him an almost defiant 
air (for those who did not know the sweet 
temper of the man), set forth to see his friend. 

Sir Duncan was theie already, notwithstand¬ 
ing the claret of the night before, and had 
brought tlic sceptical Sladcr. He was still hot 
with argniug with tiiat gentieman, wdio was in¬ 
credulous, and would not be convinced. 

“ It’s all negative,” said Sladcr, moodily. He 
indeed felt the ground was slipping away from 
him. 

“Negative,” said the other, indignantly. 
“Have you eyes in your head? And with a 
Hung 6l this sort staring you in the face—as 
plain as if ih were coarse you keep 

talking on such trash.” 

“ 1 don’t see it,” said Sladcr, doggedly. 

“No, no’’ wouldn’t if the man was lying 
there with Ids leg cut off. I am sick of this. 

liy, if I had uronght old Drinkwater he’d 
have just shaken himself out of Ids skin with 
delight. He would. Why, look at him now. 
Change coming on; all as 1 said last night.” 

“ Not to me,” said Sladcr. 

Sir Duncan looked at the patient with inex¬ 
pressible fondness, and with a lingering regret 
that he should dWow him to get well. TTien 
turned to Jlie captain, whom he felt was a 
safe trustee, for his golden remuneration, and 
said, “Fine morning, sir.” 

The cai^ain. had been listening, a little dazed, 
to this siugulaf discussion, and did not dare to 
interrupt—hardly to breathe — while it was 
going on. He then said, timorously, “Better 
this morning, doctor P” _ ), 

' "Oh, he’ll do,” said the other, imppitientJy. 









not the point, Them afe men in 
Um world to whom you might show the jnonn- 
meat in Tratalg^ir-squure at noonday and they 
wonlda’t see it." 

^ladwd—yes,** said the captain, with ex- 
tjraordinary eagerness, heartily assenting to 
. tins proposition, though he did not in the least 
' see its bearing upon Dr. Slader. 

But the truth was, Mr. Tillotson was infi¬ 
nitely better, and from that day began to re¬ 
cover; yet very slowly. 

At the door sir Duncan stopped, as if he had 
suddenly recollected something, 

“ By the way,” he said, " the little girl who 
Came to me last night—very cleverly done, too, 
it w'as—I wanted to ask yon about her. Deli¬ 
cate, eh 1"* 

“ Well, do yon know,” said uncle Diamond, 
confidentially, “ 1 think so^ now and then. She 
mjit she’s not.” 

"Of course,” said Sir Duncan; “ we all know 
that. Tender about here?” he added, laying 
his hand on his waistcoat. 

"Exactly,” said Captain Diamond, with 
eager eyes; “you’re like a prophet, doctor. And 
I was thinking, do you kaow, if you’d just 
drop down and pay her a visit, w'ith tliat trumpet 
thing they use,” 

" Stethoscope, my friend. Call things by fheir 
right names.” 

“Exactly—of course, Sir Duncan, and bring 
1 —it,” said uncle Diamond, not caring t,o trust 
himself Muth that word; “and, doctor— 
Mo>wlly, 1 mean,” he added, his fingers seeking 
the cliain purse. 

“ Oh, I know. Yery well,” said Sir Duncan, 
"I will. Give me your address. 1 say, captain, 
Jucky Lady Deinuson is in tiie country—cii ? 1 
wouldn’t have her know of my trip in the cab last 
night for a fifty pound-nott—eli? Jla! ha!” 

“Ah, Sir Duncan!” said the captain, enjoying 
it; “ a sad fellow, I’m afraid. I’ou could tell us 
.some stories—eh ?” 

He came to the captain’s house in a day or 
two. Mr., Tillotson was mending fasf He 
sat and talked. • 

“Scud up for her,” he said, gaily; "I want 
to see my cab-fellow.” 

“ Uncommonly good of him,” said Ca{>tain 
Diamond afterwards. “ Cab-fellow, you know 
—-0 tip-top alive fellow, that has read books.” 
But of late, since Mr. Tillotson’s recovery had 
been assured, she had grown shy and retiring; 
perhaps a little ashamed of lier forwardness; 
perhaps, too, under the open scorn of Martha 
Malcolm. At the door a cough revealed her. 

“Come up here, ma’am,” said the doctor, 
Ijoing towards her; “ I have ;^u nowi-” 

“What do yon want, sir?’’ she said, colour¬ 
ing, and straggling to escape. * 

“ What, d’ye foi-get the cab—eh ? There’s 
cralitttde! What’s the meaning of tli|t cough ? 
When did yott ^t it P Here, Hoes that hurt 
yon, or that^ch F’ « 

He was going through the usual strokes of 
his profesgion, and had the 'Hrumpet thing” in 
his uandj* ’ 


“Don’t be fooUsh,” said ae. The captain 
had discreetly retired. “ : : ; 

He met Sir Duncan in the hall, the, chain 
purse in his hand. 

“Thanks,” said the physician, taking his 
hand as if he was giving the Masonic grasp. 
“Look here, captain. We must look after our 
little friend up-stairs. Elannel jacket to begin, 
and, when the winter comes, pack her off to Men¬ 
tone, or some of those places. Mind, not an 
hour’s delay after the winter begins. Fact is, 
rather sensitive here. Hereditary consumption,, 
you kuovv.” 

"God bless me!” said the captain, with a 
face of grief. . 

“ Not in her, old soldier,” said the doctor; 
“in her father, and so-and-so. Must come 
down to her in time, unless very careful,” 

lu course of time Mr. Tillotson became 
“convalescent,” and was seen, very pale and a 
little weak, at the bank. Mr. Bowater was de¬ 
lighted to see him. 

“ An excellent colleague,” be always said; 
“always go in the shafts till he dropped. In 
fact, we’d given iiim the Great Bhootau Report 
to work tlirougli, and he went to it with too 
much love, you know. Very glad to see you, 
Tilloi son. I assure you no one has been allowed 
to touch the papers since. 1 gave special orders. 
Fetch down the Bliooian papers for Mr. Tillot¬ 
son. Mackenzie has been here every day since. 
There’s a fire in the room, too.” 

Mx. Mackenzie was in .attendance. With a 
sort of sigh, aud yet with a certain alacrity, 
Mr. 'I’iHotsou went to the work at once. 

In truth, while he lay on his bed, getting 
better, ho had reflected a good deal. He was 
naturally a religious man, aud liad been reading 
what arc called “ good books ”—at least one, 
which is really the best of all good books—the 
“De Iinitntione”—not the maimed, garbled 
version which has on many occasions been 
“ prep.arcd ” for English readers, just as wines 
are “ prepared ” for English drinkers, but the 
old, ripe, unadulterated Latin. As lie read, 
j)crhaps tlie human passion—so absorbing as to 
wreck a whole life and nearly bring him into the 
Temple of Death—seemed to take less propor¬ 
tions. Perhaps there was a little shame, too, 
at the slight on the Mystery of his old gitai 
sorrow. But as ho read, and as ho grew better, 
it seemed as if what he*liad passed through was 
not at all so near, and was a thing lie could 
look back to far more calmly. And therefore 
he entered into bosiuess with Mr. Mackenzie 
vith some zest. 

“As wo finished with him,” said that gen¬ 
tleman, “|o we begin with My. Boss. His 
friend was here only a week ago, and I must 
say they have behaved iu a very geutlemauly 
way.” - , 

“ Gentlemanly ! After thpse inhuman bar- , 
barities-” 

'‘Humours. Well, after all, still, we mast 
not .believe everything we hcay, especially in 
those places. Tlie lower Indians are notorious 
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for their want of truth, friend Gtain^er 
■ has discharged,all his obligations to the bank iu 
the fullest way ” 

" But you told me with such confidence-” 

“Pray forghe mo, sir, but I hope you haven’t 
been .q^U^ing me. It would injure me a great 
deal. Wdd oats must be sown somewhere, 
and, as his Mend says, he may he soon mar¬ 
ried to a Very desirable pnirson,” added Mr. 
Mackenzie, mliiig into his Scotch accent. “I 
caupot vooch for all the idle stories that float 
through a settlement.” 

* “Going to be married,” repeated Jfr. Til- 
lotson, mechanically. “ Ah, at last ! And 
when t” 

“I think he said immetllalely, but I cannot 
bo sartain. A very beaut iful creatur, too.” 

Here 'I'homas it Ivempis came tiaok strongly 
upon Mr. Tillotsou’s mind with n little commen¬ 
tary, “ Weary nights, weeks and mouths, and 
nervous fever—all for this!” 


THE SALMON IIAltVEST. 

Saxmox arc harmfed and ".arncred hy the 
savage.s lu North-'West America as ue in the 
civilistJ world reap the ‘•golden gram” and 
store it for winter use. lu the Columbia river, 
the salmon harvest coinmeuces eaily m .hiue; 
in tlie Eraser, east of the C:l^eadc range of 
mountains, somewhat later. The modes Iq 
wUieli salmon arc cajduied by the Imliatis iu 
tiu'se immense streams are different iu every 
detail, and show how a shglit change in the 
geological features of a vtilley may, by alteiing 
the chivractcr of the streams flowing Ihrougli 
it, cliange at the same time tlie habits, .systems 
of fibbing, uet.s, canoes, and wigwams, of the 
natives. 

The Columbi.a, as it hastens cm from the 
bergs and floes of the Koeky Mountains to it> 
home iu the Paeific, offers uiimerous impedi¬ 
ments to the salmon’s ascent, although none of 
them arc insurmountable. When the summer 
sun melts the snou^ that crowns every hill, and 
fills the valleys and ravines, the mass of water 
trickles in myriad currents into the larger 
stream, '•ausiug the river to rise rapidly, 
often thirty-five feet above its winter level. 
This increase of bulk enables the fish (ascending 
to spawn) to clear fa|ls, and thread their w:iy 
through narrow tortuous channels, that would 
bo impassable s.ave tor this admirable provision, 
i Tims reduced to simple hindrances, the wily 
I savage turn them to good account, and during 
the “run” harvests his crop of “swimming 
silver.” 

The first salmon entering tlie Cblurobia are 
taken at Chinook-point, and are said to he the 
best that are cauglit. These fish usually find 
their way to the markets of San Prancisco. 

This once famous ftsiiery is situated iu a snug 
bay, just inside the sand-bar which renders the 
pntcanco for vessels of any toimage uitd the 
river* gxcept during the calmest weather, both 
difficult ana dangerous; the very bay iu which 


the ill-fated ship Tonquin cast anchor; on her 
decks stood a teriror-strickett crew and hand of 
adventurers—the subsequent founders of fiuned 
Astoria. The unpreteudiiig village of wooden 
houses, nestling amid the pine-trees, little better 
j than it was fifty year ago, is still visible to the 
[ traveller, as the huge ocean steamer* splash past 
it, en loutc to Portland. The Indian fishermru 
are gone; the pale-face and his fire-water have 
done their work; a, few salmon, are still speared 
and netted; but the grand army now pass tiic 
outpost unmolested, and, marching on, have 
nothing to stay or hinder their progress until 
they reach tlie" first rapids, called the Cascades, 
about ouo hundred and eighty miles from the 
sea. 

At this point the wdiolc river forces its way 
through the Cascade range of mountains. Dash¬ 
ing ill headlong Iniste for many miles, whirling 
round masses of angular rock, like small islands, 
rushing tlirough narrow channels and over vast 
boiildcr'i, not even a canoe, manned by the most 
skilful imliiiii paddles, dares risk its navigation. 
Uu either .side ri.so wails of rock six hundicil 
feet in height, on whose bare lace the phic clings, 
us if it sproutlaf from the solid stone; small 
walerlidls, too numerous to count, tumble down 
liU' lines ot silver over the basaltic colunims 
and coloured tuflas; hence cotm-s the name the 
ra[)id.s bear, and perhaps the mountain range 
—the Cascades. 

The scenery of the lower Columbia, betwixt 
tills gap tliko a Titan canal cut through the 
mminiain.s) and the flat region surronudingPort 
Vancouver, is indescribably lovely. Tlie mighty 
stieam rolls O'l its course, alter clearing the 
ra])ids, ])iust liokl promoulories a thousand feet 
liigli, under long hues of clifi' thickly clot lied 
w it h pine and cedar; the monolouou.s, inijicnc- 
tiablo foUagp, like an ocean of sombre green, 
litre and t hero relieved by open grassy flow er- 
decked glades; thus on, by level swampy meadows 
fringed with the trembling poplar, the black 
bird;, the willow, and vine maple, until it widens 
out into a vast estuary at its mouth, iuside the 
sand-bar, sbvcu miles across. 

'J'he Indian, ever ready with a legend to ae- 
count (or cverjlhing, says that the river once 
ran nudcl an immense arch, which, spanning tlic 
width of waters, formed a natural bridge, over 
which was a trail that a bygone race used, and 
thus spared themselves the trouble of swimming 
the stream above the rapids. An earthquake, 
stirred up by the Evil Spirit, shook it all down, 
and thus formed the rapids—a supposition, look¬ 
ing at the geological character of the sides, and 
dctiilus scattered about in the water, far from 
improbable. The bad genii thought to dam back 
the salmon effectually, but made a miserable 
mistake, and eonferrea a benefit where a puuisli- 
ment was intended. The impediment, simply 
hindering tlip salmon in its ascent, facilitates its 
capture. A short time prior to the river’s rising, 
several tribes of Indians Ipave their hunting, 
grounds, assemble .together, and camp along 
the sides of tlm rapids. Forgeitvag all old 
grievances, in aivlicipalion of the aaluwn harvest 
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(iiud, for pis j^ioy figuratitdy express, 

it,, th« «mI bluttfcbn^ the 

arrow”), thej? jointly lahooir to coastmct nu- 
which look vcrj like unsafe 
dumsy soaffoidings, placed over hollows, ia- 
leutionally cleared amongst the boulders; water- 
tiap% of ingenious contrivance, the purpose of 
wltlen is to allow a free sweep to the uet, and to 
«iuse an eddy. A tempting resting-place is so 
made, luring the tired fish to tarry awhile and 
jcoruit its wasted cneagies; then the red-skiu 
turns the occasion to ins own profitable account. 

Tho platform consists simply of four strong 
pedes, firmly built in, with heavy stones to re¬ 
sist the rapid rush of tho water and support 
the- stage, which is made of lighter poles, lasiied 
to the uprights with a rude ro])e of twisted 
cedar bark; three or four very long poles, 
placed slantwise, make a kiwi of tramroad to 
the shore.. This work is completed during low 
water. As many as a hundred of these curious- j 
looking contrivances are usually placed along 
the edge of the “ long narrows.” 

Three or four diiys after tlie river begins 
to rise, the salmon are expected, and one or two 
Indians take up their positioh on each stage, 
being equipped with a net, circular in fonu, and 
about three feet in diameter, and from seven to 
eight feet in depth of purse; the handle, nnfdo 
from some tough wood, is usually fifty I'eet in 
length, and springy like a ily-rod. When fish¬ 
ing, the Indian lies on his stoniaci), gazing from 
the platfonu intently into tho eddying current. 
I'iie not is then plunged into the water, as far 
up stream as it is possible for the fisher to 
fling it, and is allowed to sweep past as far as 
the hamllo will reach ; thus, a fish idling in 
tlic eddy is pretty sure to get into the hoop of 
the net, the force of the water driving the hoop 
along, encloses it w'ithin the meshes, and, once 
there, escape is impossible. Rapidly the silvery 
captive is draggeu upon the siagi;, a heavy 
blow with a club stops its flapping, and again 
the lucky savage plies Ids net-. Roy^ and 
squaws arc waiting to clutch the prize and 
lug it to the shore, where the procc* of curing 
is performed by the women. This can be better 
explained when describing the grand fishery 
Idgiter up the river. By this system nul ling, 
two Imndred salmon arc often landed in a single 
day on one stage. The men relieve each other 
at the work, and the nets are not relinquished 
from dawn to dark. 

A short passage from Washington Irving’s 
delightful book, Astoria, may be worth tran¬ 
scribing, as showing liow important tins fishery 
was to the Indians when first visited bjf the 
“ whites,” and how rapidly the^ustoms of abo¬ 
rigines change. No record of the tra<|jng village 
remains; or of the ti:ado with other far-off tribes: 
neither is tlio described system of pounding 
the salmon carried on now—at leas% I have 
never seen it in action, * 

“Here tho salmon caught in the neigJibour- 
ing rapids were ‘ w^ehoused,’ to wait custom- 
era. ilithifr the tripes from the mouth of the 
Columbimrepaired with the fish of the sea-coast. 


, the roots, berries, aill espechiUy the wappatoq, 
gattrered in the lower parts of the river,, together 
wilh goods and trinkets obtained from the i^ips 
wliich casually visited the coast. Hithcir, 
the tribes from the Hooky Mountains brought 
down horses, bear grass, quamash, and of Mr 
commoojties of tlm interior. The merchant 
fishermen'at the falls acted as middletnen or 
factors, and passed tiie object of traffic, as it 
were, cross-handed; trading away' part of tlie 
wares received from the iiiountain tiibes to 
those of the river and t.he plains, and vice, 
versa; their packages of pounded salmon en¬ 
tered larg(dy into the system of barter, and 
being carried off in opposite directions, found 
their wav to the savage hunting-camps far in 
t b c n1 crior, and to tlie casual white traders wiio 
tonebed upon tlie coast.” 

The next station is forty miles above the Cas- 
ciido raiiids, at tlie Dalis. There the river passes 
in numberless channels through a solid mass of 
slaty rocks—an effectual stop to navig.alion, ue- 
cessitaiiiig a portage of ten mile.s. This has 
given origin to a brisk little trading town. The 
mode of lisliing being pretty nearly like to that 
practised at the Ta|)ids, 1 must ask my reader to 
accompany me eight hundred miles further up 
the river to the Kettle Falls. 

These falls are sil uaied very near one of the 
oldest trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, tlie site for which was selected with 
esjiocial reference to the inanensc concourse of 
Indians that annually assemble at tliis spot 
during “ the salmon run.” The trading post, 
a solitary quaint old log-house, is built near the 
river-baiik, on a w'ide gravelly flat, completely 
shut ill by t rce-elud hills. There can be little, 
if any, doubt tiiat this dry patch of laud was 
once t he bottom of a lake, the imprisoned w'aters 
of whicli broke t heir way out at the fails; in¬ 
deed, the water level of the lake is still clearly 
traceable round the bases of tlic encircling hills. 
About a mile above the falls, liie Columbia re¬ 
ceives a large triliutary, the Na-hoi-la-pit-ka 
river: an Indian name meaning boiling or 
bubbling up, and still in use amot^ the natives 
to designate the falls; by the white traders it 
is corrupt eel to the less poetical appellation of 
KotUe, the similitude of tlic foaming surge 
(where tlie stream t ambles over the fbeks) to a 
boiling caldron, being apt and truthful. 

Till' head-quarters of the North-Amcricau 
Boundary Commission, tt) which the writer was 
naturalist, were situated about n mile and aiiaif 
up srieum from this spot, on the bank of the 
Columbia, where its wididi is lour huiulred yards, 
and the distance from the sea, in round uumbem, 
about one thousand milc-s. 

For twenty miles above our tiwraoks, down 
to its conflu’ciice w'iih the river before spoken 
of, the Columbia flows on smooth tind glassy as 
a pond; Hun, with rapidly increasing velocity 
rushing on, is split by iui isMid, just prior to 
its diishing over a mass of volcanic rocks; oc¬ 
cupying the full breadl'liof the chasm tlirough 
which it. passes, and above five hundred yards 
wide. At low water tlijs is an impassable 
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barrier to the salmon, buhtbe rise of the river 
enables them to leap it eSsilj. Oa one side of 
the fell tlmte is a vr4e Bat phdesuof rooH tiie 
descent to vltioli is bj a wuidiag trail down an 
almost vertieal cliff, 

Verv earlj in May the Indians began to ar- 
rive; oif Mter day, and all day long, from 
every direoi^lon, strange processions, consisting 
of horses laden with lodges, squaws, children, 
together with the strangest memey of chattels 
(every atom of properly possessed by the tribe 
is always oarriod along with them, even to the 
dogs, when migrating to attend the salmon 
harvest), wind down the various trails leading to 
ihc trading-post, Small villages of lodges, the i 
encampments of different tribes, rapidly scatter 
over the jdain; bands of horses scamper, in 
wild confusion, up the green bill-sides, carefully 

f 'uaided by their nerdeis; the smoke of count¬ 
ess lodge fires coils slowly up in misty wreaths; 
chiefs and braves lounge lazily about the trade- 
post ; medicine men—in other words, the con¬ 
jurors, doctors, and invariably tlie greatest 
stmundrcls of the tribes—busy llicmselves at 
ihmr incantations,making "salmon medicine ” to 
ensure a prosperous harvest; while squaws, old 
and young, jiilcii flic lodges, carry wood and 
water, cook, and quell the fierpetual riots going 
on amidst the newly-mct cliildi cii aud dogs. In 
about a week, from nine hundred to one thou¬ 
sand Indians are camped in readiness for fishing. 
On their arrival, and during the fishing season, 
every chief is under the coulrolof oue ("the 
salmon chief”) who manages aud directs the 
fishery, settles all disputes, aud secs to the 
equitable division of tlie take. 

When the assembly is completed, camps 
satisfactorily arranged, aud all the details of 
this novel colony adjusted, preparations are 
commenced at the falls. Tlic drying-houses, 
about fifty in number, are first repaired. Tiiesc 
are built on the plateau of rocks previously 
mentioned, and consist of sheds open at the 
aides, but roofed over willi rush mats; a series 
of prallel poles placi'd close together, like a 
ceiling (on whicli to hang the fish), complete 
each edifice. Then old and skilled hands set to 
work to make tlio fishing traps (1 may mention, 
that neither nets, s))cars, nor canoes are ever 
employed‘at this fishery). These traps arc huge 
woven affairs, the materials used iu their con¬ 
struction being willow, hazel, birch, maple, and 
cedar; the diameter is sbout tw elve feet, and the 
depth from eighteen to twenty Icet. Numbers of 
these are maw: the young Indians bringing the 
materials for the supply of the skilled workmen. 
As these baskets are complctetl, others prepare 
to fix them in the places where, from long expe¬ 
rience, the fishers well know the salmon in¬ 
variably leap. This is both a ditficuU and a 
dangerous service, as they have to hang them 
from trees, one end weighted down in the water 
with enormous stones and rocks. ^ Of cour&c, all 
this is accomplished before the river begins to 
rise. N otliing but the strength of numbers, pom- 
hkied with long practice, could ever enable these 
unoivtiised men to acoomphsh so formidable a 


f nece of engineering. Immense pine-trees are 
elled with rude hatebota and cleared of their 
: branches, dragged down on the rooks, roUed on 
other trees across deep chasms, levered, twisted, 
tugged, and turned about, until fixed securely 
and immovable in the desired pi^tion. When 
ready for the baskets, these trees, projecting over 
the surging water, look like gibbets few giants. 

Tiic wicker baskets—giants, too, in their way 
—^being completed, and long ropes, made from 
the inner bark of the cypresS-tree, woven to 
suspend them, the next job is to hw^ them. To 
niouago this final, but ticklish operation, ail lend 
a hana, and as each has bis say, young aud old 
jabber in different Indian languages, until one 
imagines the days of Babel returned. By dint of 
many swimming, others bestriding trees, num¬ 
bers hauling at ropes, and greater mimhiTs doing 
nothing except advising and hindering the rest, 
the vast wicker ti^ps are hung safely, awaiting 
the rising of the river, and, with it, tlie salmon. 

Pending these events, a coulinual round of 
enjoyment is indulged in; the gayest costumes 
are sported, vermilion is used in reckless profu¬ 
sion; the rival tribes, young and old, struggle 
to outvie one another; horse-racing, fool and 
liur(llo-r.aciag, hazard, dice, shuffle-stick, even a 
savage " Aunt Sally,” are in constant progress 
tlroughout ihe livelong day; even during the 
niglit, tlie light of the lodge-fire, the drowsy 
chaut .and beating togetlicr of sticks, and a 
clumsy kind of tambourine, give warning to all 
bearers that gambling is going forw'ard. High 
slakes are played for—horse, blankets, slaves, 
guns, traps; I have often seen wives and 
daughters risked on a race or a throw with the 
dice. The women game even more recklessly 
tliaii the men. 

Tlie salmon-sentries announce the appearance 
of the first fish, and all hands rush to commence 
the work of catching and curing. This may be 
Ihe best place in whioh to mention, incidentally, 
that the .salmon are indispensable to the exist¬ 
ence of tlieinl.and tribes of Indians. Nature 
supplies the tribes with these fish wif li a lavish 
prolusion, incredible to any who have not seen tlie 
" salmon run” in these wondrous rivers. Every 
stream becomes so filled witli fish, that to throw 
a stone into the water without hitting one is 
next to an impossibility. When 1 say that the 
Commissioner (i need not mefition names) and 
I myself found it difficult to ride through a ford, 

! in consequence of the abundance of tlie salmon 
thronging upward and onward to spawn, some 
idea may be formed of the incredible numbers 
that annually visit the rivers of the north-west. 

Soon after the arrival of the vanguard, the 
main army reaoh the falls, and tlio water be¬ 
come a moving mass of silvery fish: fifty, aud 
even morfe, may be seen leaping the rushing 
cascade at a time; many succeed, but the 
greater number fril back into the basket.s, so 
deftly hifng to receive them—-two hundred sal¬ 
mon a, day ale frequently taken from a single 
basket. Two naked savage.; enter the Wicker 
trap, each armed witti a short heavw clhb, and 
stand amidst the htrugglLng captive^o^ithe Water 
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dasMs^ otW lliem li:e iDonsier sbowet^b. al)Ie them to bear it, a'sreat 6ifb»boD, ’ 

A fish sd|ifiid^ »eba|p;ta|) 0& the head knocks It in some forn], is absoluteiV rbq<m|t6t;.i!sie^» 
seasclessi then it is! fiunjf pa to the rpoks, a berries, or animals, the prodncts of thpa^ wo 
sindlwlato anotlxw, and so salmon sdter alike inadequate to furnish the needful aapplj. I 
salmon is pitched' out, tiatil the tired Indians Miffhty streams, breaking down mountain ran^, i 
• are replaced by fiesh> On the plateau, a dashing through narrow-bound channels, and 
scene caually busy is going on; the squaws leaping craggy ledges, thread their way to the i 
and ohilarea drag the fish to the drying-sheds, ocean. Fish, proverhiai for their fatness, 
split them open, remoye the backbone and prompted by a manrelloos instinct, ascend these 
head, then hang them on the poles to dry-—tlie streams in myriads to deposit their eggs, when 
head, backbone, and a portion of the entrails the snow-water forms salmon-ladders, of Na-, 
and roe being tbe only parts at this time eaten, ture’sown contriving. In these fish the savage 
Small fires are kept smouldering under the dry- finds the carbonic life-fuel he must have. 

ing fish, to drive off the flies and aid in its pre- ______ 

servation. When sufficiently dried, the salmon 

are packed in'tush mats and tightly corded, POOH SOLDIERING. 

about fifty pounds weight in each bale. Pack- - 

ing them in this manner facilitates their trans- Besires my son Geoige, who joined the navy, 
port on the backs of horses. I have a son who has entered the army. No- 

• I have eaten salmon thus cured, after it has thing would 'serve him but that I should 
been packed two years, sound and free from purchase a commission for him in a line regi- 
taint as on the davit was caught. Tlie salmon- mont. At first he wanted me to get him into 
run over, which lasts about three months— a cavalry regiment; but this I objected to, on 
although the first three weeks produce the the score of expense. So he had to put up with 
greater number—the equal oistribution of the an inlant ry eoips, very much to his disgust, 
catch is made under the supervision of tlie 1 did not find it as difiicult to obtain a 
salmon chief, tents are strucK, horses pacljed, commission in the army as a nomination for 
and each tribe wend their way back to their the navy, bnt the expense of the former is at 
wintering-grounds, where, during the long least fitly times that of the latter. No sooner 
snowy nipping winters, they live on tlie fruits hnd T oDtaiiied from the Horse Guards the 
of the salmon harvest. official intimation that, provided he could pass 

On the Eraser river there are no impedi- the requisite examiuatiou before the commis- 
meuts to the salmon’s ascent as far up as auy sioners, my son would be appointed to an 
Indians reside. Its waters rise as those of tlic ensigney in tlie 110th Foot, than I was in- 
Columbia do, hut with swifter course. In undated with letters from gentlemeai offering 
a few places—1 may instance the solid wall tlieir services as w'hat are vulgarly callea 
of rocks (along the base of which the river “Crammers.” How they got hold of my address, 
dashes with great fury) betwixt the Sur- or how they knew that 1 had a son who was 
nass and ChiT-uk-wey-uk rivers—stages are about to enter the anpy, is to this day a marvel 
used, but are hung over the water by rones to me. But they did so somelrow, and they I 
made fast to the trees on the top of the cliff, regularly hunted me dovro at last. From the 
A similar kind of net to that of the cascades time I received the conditional nomination for | 
is used in this case. But the system by ■vhich my son, to the day he would Imve to appear i 
the great take is managed is a mosj ingenious before the examiners nt Chelsea, a period of 
net fastened between two canoes moored in the about three mouths would elapse; and m this iu- 
eddy, Poles, too, armed with sharp hooks, are terval my hoy would have to OTepare himself for 
used, with great success to hook or gaff the an examination on special supjeots, to which he 
salmon .into the canoe. On this river”there arc had hitherto hardly turned his attention. But 
no regular fisheries, nor any assemblage of tribes there was another condition with respect to his 
from far-(5ff places, as on the Columbia. Each nomination. It was, that if he succeeded in , 
village works for itself; neither do they take passing the commissioneis, I should be prepated 
the same care in preserving the fish as their to pay the sum of four hundred and fifty pounds 
brethren of the east take. for his. ensigney. 

I have weighed salmon at the falls on the By the advice of a mllitaiy friend, I selected 
Columbia, of sevpaty-five pounds. Forty pounds from among the many candidates for my 
is a common average. Why they obstinately re- patronage, a gentleman who was briefly de¬ 
fuse the most tempting baits, after quitting the scribed to me a.s “ an awfully gopd etsmroer,” 
sea where tlrey spawn, why they go a* thousand who had ‘•pulled through” more dunderhead 
miles up stream, and what becomes of the tiny candidates for commissions tlma any other man 
fry, arc matters ol mterest to be considered at in the same line of business. Not that my 
some foturo period. Thb whyole^systlSni looks son. was either a fool, or wanting in what I 
vastly like the combined links of one great conmderedtobeagoodgrpatiiduigtor a miUtary 
magnificent chain W desi^. Araoe of fieople 'edugation. He could spedk both German and 
isolated la the far luteriot of a wild country, French very feurly, andoould even write the latter 
hundredi pf miles from the aca-eoast, are shut language well^ Of general history; mathematics, 
up for (fit, months of the twelve in deep aritlimetic in the higher branctres, he had a I 
suow, stbjeot to an arctic temperature. Tqen- knowledge above the average of lads of his age. H 
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j .Wl\at he required—k w humble opaion at 
I least — ^to hija lot tae arn^, was a year 

' or two’s trakmg k some isniHtary college or 
' cstabljaimiKBt, Whcoe he would be tauglw the 
t discipKno a ine aardce, and gradually learn his 
future duties, in inn<dii the same way as his 
’ brothfiT whs taught ha professional work on 
I hoard the Britannia at Dartmouth. But when 
1 mentioned th the “ awfully good crammer” 
these my viewa on the subject of military 
education, ho almost laughed m iny face. 11 
•WOP very well, he said, for the officers of foreign 
armies to be so brought up, but it would 
never answer k liie Eiiglisli sendee. “ We 
want gcflUemen, m\ dcju* air, in (he English 
aruij,” lie would repeat every five minutes: 
“ and not mere inilitaTy prigs hie those k tlie 
Ercuoh, I’russian, Austrian, and oilier eouti- 
uenial, services. If all our young officers were 
obliged to go to military colleges, as you pro- 
])oso, what would become of the nriueiple of 
free competition in education? What of the 
numerous private seliools Uhich cover the land 
I thought that if our governmentuudeilook the 
• education of the caudidales for military ccmi- 
1 missions, as she does those ulio uant to enter 
I hex navy, it would be a someuhat difficult 
I problem to solve, what would become of the 
I; many “ awfully good crnmmerh” who make I heir 
I living by prepanng young meu for the “ direct 
I eommisisions” exivuiination, in much the same 
way as turkeys are prepared for the Christmas 
j miurkct? However, 1 said nothing; but feeling 
1 that mv sou’s pro.snect& were in a great moasui t 
I depending upon this giuitlemaii, I agi-eed to 
' engage lum, and did so upon terms ubieb could 
hardly be termed exorbitant. 

The lad bad to attend at the residence of vlte 
“ awfully good crammei” three i]ay.s a vifa-k, 
for three hours caeli day, and on theiulenTniiig 
days he had to study at home the lessons set 
him. Although it seemed quite certain that the 
tutor would be able to eoaeh him through, yet 
the system of preparation astonished mi'. All 
that the boy liad previously learned appeared 
to be of no use whatever to iiim. Tlie great 
ohjjcct of tbo training seemed to be to prepare 
him, so to,speak, for certidn cduentional feats, 
by whieli he would be able to answer questions 
vriuoh, although not exactly known before- 
haud, were certain to run in well-uom 
grooves. Every two three days 1 ex.nmined 
the lad as to what he had learned and how lie u as 
geltkg on, and I became more and more eoii- 
vkood that without the special cramming whieh 
he was undergoing, he never could have passi'd 
the examkatJon ordeal. 

Ender tlie “ awfidly good crammer.” several 
otlier young men were being “ couched” for the 
eanio examkation as my son. Some of these 
had profiled more than he had, others less, by 
their previous education. _ But one and all felt 
the same difficulty in making any use of iotmer 
teaching for present purjmsos. Some few* of 
thesd youtlis, it hs true, had up-liill work before 
tlim, their no|ious about spelling being original. 
To teach these would-bt* 8«ldier.s the rudiments 


of writing from dictation, or to make them 
commit to paper anytbkg better than a mass of 
blunder.s, seemed imposfiiMe. But it must be 
allowed that these gentlemen wcire an exception 
to the rule, and that the great mijijority of the 
tutor’s pupils got on pretty woU. 

At last the day arrived, and with at least ‘ 
a couple of hundred candidates my son went 
up before the commissioners. The examinations 
were very fairly conducted; of all the, young 
men examined, about half were, after four or 
five days’ trial, declared to have passed: my 
son takkg a place about half way down the 
snecessfiil list. When 1 camo to calculate the 
expenses of a rcsidonec in London iu order 
lo be ne.or Jiis tutor, and the foe I had to pay 
the latter, I found a very large hole made in 
a cheque for fifty pounds. And there was yet 
lo follow the price of his commission ami the 
cost of liis out fit. 

The latter did not turn out qnite as expen¬ 
sive as T had caleulnted upon; but it cost not a 
Nlulliiig under a hundred and fifty pounds, al¬ 
though ordered uilh the greatest care. When 
to this sum W.-IS added the four hundred and 
fifty jiouiids whieh T imd lo pay for tho com¬ 
mission, and the fifty pounds uliieh his tutor 
and* the residence iu London bad cost me, I 
found That 1 had spent a matter of six hnudred 
ami fifty imunds before the lad could join his 
regimeut—aud that, notwithstanding he had 
been gazetted to a line regiment, supposed, 
with reason, to be the most economical branch 
of the service. 

Ilie noth Foot was quartered in tlie north 
of England, and vihen my sou procmlt d lo jok, 

1 iieeompaukd him. Ko sooner did the lad 
beirui to learn his regimental duties, than it 
.struck me, as it did him, 1 hat all he had been 
examined in before the commissioners at Chelsea 
was utterly useless. He had no knowledge 
wliatever of his drill, and, altliough a com- 
nusshnied otfieor, Jiad to be taught tlic rudi- 
menl'f of professional acquirements in tho same 
squad as tha private recruits: his teachers being 
d ril 1 corporals aud sergeant s. This is an anomaly. 

1 should like to see ensigns joking their regi¬ 
ments uitji sufficient knowledge of their work 
to enable them to command the men jmt under 
tlirir charge. 

Lift) iu the army is not for the poor man: at 
any rate, not k a corps stationed in England. 
Althoni'li my son was by no means an extrava- j 
gant Inci, and although lus regimout was not an ! 
expensive one, J found it impossible for him | 
to pay his way and keep out of debt, with¬ 
out an allowancc^of at least two huntlred pounds 
a year. Six hundred and fifty pounds to start 
a yoiiiig Aan, aud au allowauoe of two liuu- 
dred pounds a year, is by no means what cvciy 
ouc can i^ord. But, ns 1 found out later, the 
most expOTsirt) part of a military man's career 
had vc{ to be paid for. 

Wlieu my son had bee» about two yenrs 
in tlio serviee, an opportmuly oeeurred for 
him to purehnse his next stra, a IJSwtennucy. 
Thinking that the sum laid dowir k the 
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" them’s for; ^bat 

1 Buo-old b »^6 to proTide for thi$ prowo^bn, 1 
prepared the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds, maki&ff in all seven hundred pounds 
■which I' shotld have paid for his coronds- 
sion as lieutenant. But I discovered that I 
luid reckoned without my host. It appeared 
that, alth(m|d‘» aeeotding to the '* Mutiny Act” 
and the " Regiilations of the Army,” any officer 
who paid more than the reguiation prices 
was guilty of a direct breach of orders, yet 
the Custom of the regiment (and of every 
regiment in the army, for that matter) obliged 
those who were promoted, to pay nearly double 
the stated amount for every step. Wlien 
my son obtained his promotion, the cause of 
the move upward was a captain who ■W.-inted 
to retire. The "regulatjpn” price of tliis 
officer’s commission was one tnousaird eight 
Inmdred pounds; hut as he had, in years gone 
by, paid two tiionsand six liundred pounds 
for his captaincy, he expected to receive a 
like sum when he retired. Of what was 
“ above regidation,” namely, eight hundred 
pounds, the lieutenant who was made a captain 
contributed six hundred pounds, and my son 
had <0 pay two hundred pounds. 

More tuatt once, while lie was quarterfffi in 
England, and also when he was in Ireland, I 
paid him a visit. I was exceedingly well 
received hv the officers of the regiment, and 
during eac’h sojourn dined every evening at 
mess. What surprised me more than anytliing 
was, not only the veiy idle life which the officers 
were in a mc<asure forced to live from the fact of 
their having hardly any employment, but also 
the very slight amount of edne-ation required in 
order to pass the requisit e examinations of 
ensign to hentenarit, and hentenaut to captaui. 
It is true that these examhiations wen; very 
much more professional than the one whicli 
was passed before a young man could enter 
the sendee: still, they were so very super¬ 
ficial that any schoolboy of fifteen coulTl have 
got the amount of knowledge roquired ■with 
a fortnight’s preparation. Beyond tlic rank 
of captain there is no examination required. 
An officer lias only to behavq himself, keep 
clear of scrapes, pay for liis coinmission.s, and 
wait for his turn of promotion. In due time 
he must become a major, and aftenvards, as 
lieutenant-colonel, command a regiment; if he 
choMe to “ hang on,” as it is termed, in the 
service, there is no power or law that can 
prevent his getting to the top of the tree in 
course of regimental promotion except the want 
of money. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

Whm my sem became first for purchase of a 
company in his regiment, he was considered 
very fortunate indeed, as ho had only been five 
years in the service. The lieutenant-colonel 
comtoffliclii^ the regiment offer^B to sell out, 
and his doM so "would at once havepremoted 
ihy son to tie raftk of captain. But the sumi 
<ien«ffidedj* above rcgulatioii” "Was so very large, 
that my gm*s share amounted to no less than a 
thousai^pounds. At first I demurred, and even 


refiaed. For this sum, ^ded^M 
hundred pounds " regulation” prip4. iiiP 0 w»J“it^® 
a total of-two thousand eight hundred pdeids to 
pay before he could become a captain, and which, 
in justice to my other children, 1 did not like to 
expend hpcai one shmle member of myfeujtiiiy.. 
But my son explmnedto me that it was impmlp 
tiveupoh him either to pay this sum or with¬ 
draw his name altogether from" the list of pur¬ 
chasers, under pain of being “ sent to Coventry” 
for “ stopping the promotion,” as it is called, of 
the regiment. What is meant by “ stopping thi* 
promotion,” I was told, is when an officer will 
either pay nothing beyond regulation, or "will not 
pay enough to satisfy the officer who wishes to 
sell out, and thus, by retaining his name on the 
purchase list, prevents others from going over Ms 
liead. When this is done, the individual who 
wants to sell out, generally—almost invariably 
—exchanges into some other corjis, in "wMch the 
officers for purchase are able and willing to pay 
the sum he demands, and thus the step is 
lost to his former corps. The correct thing 
to do—according to modem English military 
etiquette—is, w'uen an officer lias not enougli 
money to pay the sum demanded for a step in 
his corps, to withdraw his name from the list 
of purchasers, and let the next man who is rich 
enough, take his place. Thus promotion has, in 
fact, occonic a mere matter of barter, and is c^y 
to be acquired by those "who can atfbrd to pay, 
not nicrciy such sums as are sanctioned by the 
regulations, biit also (hose extra amounts wMch 
may justly be termed fancy prices. 

5lr sou found that even as a captain he could 
not get on without the allowance of two hundred 
a year which i had made him since he entered 
the ai'iny. He was not so expensive in his 
habits as many of liis brother-officers. But 
what with the expenses of going on foreign ser¬ 
vice wlieu his regiment was ordered abroad, the 
euonuous amount of money absorbed by his 
being moved about from station to station when 
be was in England, and the occasional loss or 
destruction of baggage, to which soldiers arc 
liable all over the world, he found his two 
hundred pounds per annum instifficient for Ms 
act ual wants. Had ho exchanged jnto a regi¬ 
ment in, or going to, India, be would have 
received from the officer exchanging with hijn, 
a sum of money varying frojn two to five hun¬ 
dred pounds, and Ms pay in that country 
would have been quite sufficient for all his pda?* 
poses. But although ready to proceed tc> Ibe 
East, if ordered there, he did not wish to volun¬ 
teer for so long an exile from hoine &s. evew 
corps sent there has to endure, nor did I wish 
to make hifi abandon the re^iimmi to which he 
was greatly attached, and oblige him to serve in 
a climate which must prove always more or less 
injurious, •with a new corps, for wMch he could 


his comrades. Tiro regiment was ordered out 
to Malta: between wlw garrisbp, the diflereat 
Ionian Isles, and Gibraltar, thty passed nearly 
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four ywre. Prom the latter pkoe, they ymt 
sent to Benmada, and aft^ a «^nm of two 
years in that iakad^ went on to Cwtada, where 
they remoined lour years: making, in oU, ten 
years’ fore%a service, ^rieg whiwi time the 
corps had to change its quarters fourteen times. 
The regiment was then ordered home, at ^e 
time when the mania for dosing our troops with 
a plenty Aldershot had come into 

fashitm. Tc ffldershot the corps was sent on 
its return from Canada, and there it was kept 
Sard at work didUing for a whole year. When 
its twelvemonth was over, the llOfh was sent 
to the north of England, and, there broken up 
into four or five parties at different stations. A 
few months later, it was again united, and 
ordered to Dublin, whence, after being in garri¬ 
son for six months, it wtis once more scattered 
through various towns in the south of Trelaud; 
and mthough it changed quarters five times 
during the next two years, it v as not brought 
together until ordered to prepare for embarka¬ 
tion to tbe Cape. At the Cape the regimont 
remained three years, and thence it was ordered 
to the Mauritius, where it was stationed for 
another three years. By that time my son had 
been nearly twenty years m the seryiec, had 
been promoted from captain to major, at a 
cost altogether of four thousand five Imtidred 
pounds, and was looking out for Ins next step 
of lieutenant-colonel; for, the oommaudiTig 
officer had riven out that if a certain sum of 
money could be made up by tliose able to pur-' 
chase, he was willing to send in Ids papers, 
and sell out. My son was not the 'scidor major 
of the regiment, 1)ut the officer of that rank who 
stood before him on the list, could not pay 
beyond the regnlation sum for the step. Jb 
theR-fore withdrew his name from the purchase 
list altogether, and allowed my son, w lio was 
ten years his junior in the aimy, and fifteen 
cars younger tliaii lie in years, to jiass over 
is liead, and become Ids commanding officer. 

This last promotion was a sciy seriems 
expense to me. My son’s heutenanf-colonelcy 
cost six thousand two hundicd pounds from 
lir.st to last; and yet, in order to let him live 
properly and pay Ids way as he went alons, 
I Imd still to allow limi two hundied a year 
besides Ids pay. The regiment hy this time 
had been sent to Anslruia, where it was to 
finish its tour of foreign service before return¬ 
ing home again. lu due time their turn c.smc, 
but not before my son, owing to severe iudispo.si- 
tion, wished either to retire on half-pay or sell 
out. Here he met with the difficulty nieiitioued. 
Having paid six thousand two hundred pounds 
for Ids various steps, he asked the saihe amount 
from the ra-ijor who would obtain promotion if 
he retired. This, however, he could not obtain. 
The JU'ijor, who was now first for purchase, 
together with the eaptidn who was to succeed to 
the Vacant majority, the lieutenant who wovld 
get the va,^!^ company, and the ensign who 
would get the lieuteiuuicy, eoiJd not make up 
among them all, more than five thousand five 
Itundiod pounds. My sou gave theni some 


Etie time to deoide, but, findiag that the 
money was ttot fatthcOmii^, ha iH^iated an 
exdiange into another regiment, in which he 
knew lie could get the required sion whenever h® 
wanted to retire from the service. HSs commis¬ 
sion was his own, he had paid highly^ for it, and 
why should he not make the most of lus property ? 

Although my son recovered hiahmth, and 
did not immediately sell out of the anray, be¬ 
like the great majority of commanding officers— 
could not afford to wait for his rank of raajor- 
genersl. Had he done so, all the money he bad 
paid for his commissions would have been 
forfeited, and the loss of more than six thou¬ 
sand pounds was much more than my fortune 
would allow me to sustain. Knowing tins, my 
son sent in hk papers, and retired at the very 
time when by las knewledge of the service and 
liis experience in charge of a regiment, he was 
eminently fitted fOr a higher command. Eor, 
iust as the best rectors are those clergymen who 
have had long experience as curates, and just as 
the best bishops are those who hare done much 
duty as parish piiest^, so no miUtary man can bo 
an efficient major-general who has not had cx- 
Iierieiice as commandiug officer of a regiment. 
And f et, w ith our present system, these arc the 
\cry men who are excluded from tlie promotion, 
unless they are weallliy enough not to care for 
the sinking of five or six thousand pounds! 

My sou had entered the anny at seventeen 
years of age, and he retired from it after a service 
of twenty-five years. He was forty-two years 
of age wficu obliged, so to speak,'to adopt a 
life of idleue.ss, being too old to take to any 
other calling. Had lie remained a few years 
longer iu the army, he would liav e been so near 
Ins promotion to the rank of major-general, that 
the officers to be promoted by his selling out 
would not have given him as much as he asked, 
auduoiild have insisted on making their own 
terms with liim. Retiring as he did, some 
years b foie Ms turn for promotion could come 
round, his step was all the more valuable to liis 
successors; and therefore he got from them the 
pr.ee he had given for his rank, which was all 
that he asked. 

T often tluuk how different the career of my 
two sons; the one m the ai'Hiy ; the other who 
has lately entered the navy. The former, al¬ 
though a good officer, always ready for his work, 
and very fond of his profession, could not get 
on without money. At every turn, money was- 
required for this step, that promotion, or the other 
rank. Money, bargaining, and raai keting, formed 
the only means by whi^ he got to the top of 
the regimental tree, and yet it was because he 
had not money enough at command that he was 
obliged to sell out while yet comparatively a 
young man. On the other hand, if my son in. 
the navy ffebavB well—if he become proficient 
in wliaf is required of him—he is certain 
to get on. Nay, more; ths better ho be-* 
liaves, tuid the more he distinguishes himself, 
the more certain he is to advanett. in the 
service. MTiy should the army and tht^uavy of 
the same country be couductod on such lotally » 
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o|^c»ite |mn^leBf KPiy tibonld tibe 

tern bo a bobpwr to us, iirMleT4et os 

protend at we may—the otter 

• ABLUSH. 

«THE BMMJOMIX BIOOD." 

Ir a blnab dotb a tell-tale appear 
That apeaka to the aye, quite aa plain 
Aa lan^ge itaelf ean eoavey to the ear, 

Some tender confesabn of pleasure or pain; 

What thoughts we abould never impart, 

What secrets we never ehouM speak, 

If the fountain of truth in the heart 
Bid' not rise in a hlosh to the cheek. 

As the blossom of spring on the bough 
Is promise of fruits j'ct unseea, 

So the colour'that mantles thy beauty just now 
May be but prophetic of hopes but yet green. 

How vain is each delicate art 
Of concealment, when nature would speak, 

And the fountain of truth in the heart 
Will arise in a blush to the cheek ! 


GAG. 

Art of all kinds is suffering mncb damage in 
these dajs from the pi-aetice of making clap-trap 
do duty for the force of intellect and the power 
of skill. In literature, science, art, and m the 
professions vyhich we call learned, 

We are all gagging, 

Gag. gag, gagging. 

The word is a coinage of the mimic world of 
the .stage. Let ns begin there. 

Actors are fond of quoting Hamlet’s address 
• to the players. "When an actor gets up to make 
an {tfler-dinner speech about his art, he is pretty 
sure to say that “ its purpose is to hold, as 
’twere, the mirror up to nature, to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, anej, the 
very age ahd body of the time his fonn and 
pressurq.” But here he stops short. • He finds 
it convenient to forget, or possibly he has never 
learned, the passage which succeeds: “Let 
those that play your clowms speak iio more than 
is set down for them, for there bo of them that 
win themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the 
mean time some necessary question of the play 
be then to be considered. That’s villanous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
thatuses it.” It would appear from this that 
in Shakespeare’s time only thq^e who played 
clowns inaulgcd in the yiUanous and pitiful 
practice of gagging; but in these mo(jem days 
it has become universal. And if it were vil- 
lanous three centories ago, how much more vil- 
lanons is it no^ in the boasted era gf tlwe, edu- 
catioU, and enlightenment ? In the dark days of 
the patents, before ^ drama achieved its*lree- 
doffi, maiiagei’s exercised some control over their 
elowiis, ah4 mforced observance of Hamlet’s 
rules by |lics; but, latterly, the principle of 
free (andieasy) trade in dramatic art has knocked 


off all such fetters, and actors Are licensed to 
say and do whatever may come iato toffia''b«!»ds. 
Gagging has become a vice, mid the form which 
it takes in this modezn and familiar age is boi^ 
an offence against propriety and an obstmctioii 
in the way of the progress of dramatic art. It 
is partieuWly offensive in our day, because the 
favourite gags are generally an. echo of toe 
senseless vulgarities and slang expressions of 
the street-boys. The gags of which Shake¬ 
speare complaiaed were probably nothing more 
than strained amplifications of nis text. It is 
tills sort of thing which Sheridan satirised in 
toe Critic, when, on the announcement of three 
morning gpms, he* made Mr. Puff exclaim: 
“Three morning guns! Tliese people never 
know when to stop.” How Sheridan would 
have been horrified to hear the villanous gag 
wliich is now commonly introduced into his 
famous scandal speech about the duel, the pistol- 
buUet, the little bronze statue, and the post¬ 
man. Nothing could be more perfect and com¬ 
plete than this speech, cillminating in that tri¬ 
umphant climax of circiunstanti^ty, “ the post-^g 
man with a double letter from llorthampton- 
shire.” 

One would think the actor would be content 
with this. But no; he never knows when to 
stop, and he must needs go on to add; “but I 
really forget wheihtr the letter was post-paid or 
not.” The laugh comes here, and the actor is 
encouraged to think that he has improved tlie 
•speech; but if he would only look calmly at 
the words ho has added, he would find that they 
are a violation of t he whole point of the rela¬ 
tion. Sir Benjamin Backbite is circumstantial, 
or nothing. But this uonseusc is now an esta¬ 
blished gag. 

It is in a great measure owing to the copying 
of these gags, and to the slavish observance of 
traditions, that wc have no striking originality 
on the shige. Every new actor who comes out is 
like some other actor, because he has copied 
him, sometimes at second and third baud. Not 
long ago, we went to sec a young actor play a 
part in which the late Mr. Hobson made a great 
nit. The performance was a close imitation of 
Mr. Hobson’s manner, and a careful reproduc¬ 
tion of his business. We were assure^ how¬ 
ever, that the young actor liad never seen Mr. 
Hobson. But he had si^n another actor who, 
had seen him. He had caught the manner at 
second hand. Pcrluips it would scarcely be 
credited that gags are written out and passed 
, from one person to another—ImndtHi down from 
generation to generation like heirlooms, or 
recipes for making catsup. When aa aot<», 
who has not •previously played toe part, is sud¬ 
denly called upon to play, say, Moses in toe 
School for Scandal, he rashes;^^ to some other 
actor for the gags. And you may take your 
oath of it, that ho will say, “I’U take lay oath 
of that,” many more tones than it is set down 
for bun. One of toe instructions to a novico in 
the part is this: • ' , 

“ Get Careless to hit you over toe fingers 
with the family iiedigTce when he knocks dotva 
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tic]kl^!lhebng eases of tbethoughtless. Dearly gfwg M perhaps more xampaat than ia any other 
es actors lor^their IftiJe gags, proud as they art. It takes every form and shape* It pre- 
are of th» roars of kn^w and thunders of sents itself in flashy copper gilt metaphors, in 
applause whiA ensfie upon their gags, they ostentatious quotations from foreign langna^, 
u ould scarOdly venture to print them in the text living and dead, in a common-plaee-book pretence 
of tlie published play, They have souse enough of knowledge, and in a hundred other tricks and 
lo know that they would not stand the test of devices, wliieh arc neither honest nor tothepur- 
C'ilm consideration. But your actor in the pose of the “question.” 

cown and horsehair wig has no such scruple; __ • __ 

lie is well aware, on occasions, that much that ___ 

ho says be pjMed next morning in the CHESTEREIELD JUNIOR, 

newspapers, and yet he is not deterred from A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHEE. 
talking tlio baldest bosh that ever ran from the —• 

blathering tongue of a taproom orator. There Mr beau EAXUEn. Among the novelties 
is no clap-trap so offensive, so shallow, so in- which have grown up of late years—and grown 
sultingto the commonest undcrslanding, as that up very tall, too—arc the Great Hotels. These 
of some Old Bailey barristers. And jet it plaees of residence, where you are undertaken, 
“goes down” in court. Wc w(>re present the if the phrase may be allowed, on such a large 
other day at a trial in wfiich two ciimient scale, where everything is done for you, and 
counsel vied with each other in their efforts to all trouble taken off your hands, surely ought 
produce an impression, both upon the ]nry aud to meet the rcqnircineiits of ,a great number of 
upon the select aiidieiiee. They were fw turns, persons. The advantages of the system seem 
they were pathetic; nil their colours, wlicther at first sight enormous. You pay no rent, you 
1-hii'k or rose-tint, were laid on thick, and sign no leases or agreements, you have nothing 
tluy produced the desired e®'et. Tlic males to do with taxes, no servants’ wages, no 
nppl.iuiled, in spite of the usher of the court, butchers’ bills. You have no trouble in en- 
end the fenialcjs wept. We will not say gaging servants, in drilling servants, in getting 
what- we tliought of the spoeelics at the tiur'; rid of servants. If the pijies be frozen in the 
but on reading them next morning in tiie papers, eourse of .a hard winter, or if they happen to 
we felt on behalf ot the two einment counsel hurst when the said winter breaks up, tuoy are 
most heartily ashamed. Not one senic'iiee of no business of yours. The young man does 
cogent argument, not one word of common not call to sneak to you ahont the new kiteh^ 
sense. butaflashvfaira£r()ofbull\-bovclan-tr,iD! range, nor docs the gas-man wish to see you 


sense, but a flashy fairago of bullj -boy cla]i-tr,ip! 
Gag! Unmitigated vulgar giuj ! 

Is there no clap-trap, no gag. in the pulpit ? 


range, nor docs the gas-man wish to see you 
in the hall “relative to the state of the meter.” 
i Thr.n, what you want is alway.s to be bad. 


the lireeches of righteousness, they relied upon ni the middle of the day; no uncompromising 
the interest that would bo awakened by breeches servant informs you that “there is no cold 
mul braces. Their imitators in inotlem days meat in the house.” You want a basin of broth, 
strive by similar metaphors to keep their con- and yon are not obliged to wait till the next 
irregat ions awake—not to religion, but to the day for it. You want to know where somebody 
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c uterloining powers of the preacher. • lives ; there is the last Post-Offico Directory to 
The gags in whicli our Icgislatojs indnlge refirto. You wiuit a messenger; he is ready 
uhilc discussing the imperial affau-s of the in the liall. You have a telegram to scnd oll; 
nation, are quite as contcmjitihle as any w'c meet here is a form, and in another moment it is 
with in the theatre. And they are of jirccisely despatched. 

the same character. It is the poiiiti d personal ior all these advantages you pay one weekly 
retort, the lighting of a match upon an honour- bill. When you think of the number of bills 
able member’s collar, that causes loud cheers; to be considered once a week by any orduiary 
if is the use of some eommou-place, expression, housekeeper, the file ofilittle rod books to be 
or an allixsion to some vulgar and familiar ab- gone through by some trustworthy person or 
siu’dity, that brings down tluj laughter. One other—this seems somclhiug more than a small 
favourite House of Commons gag, however, is a advantage. A cheque is drawn onec a week, 
Latin quotation. Members always chocr it, and all is over. Rent, tecs, wages, housekeep- 
whethcr they understand it o* no~gcneralIy ing, are all disposed of in five nnmites. If the 
cheer it the more, in proportion as they under- cheque in question do soinetimes strike one as 
stand it the less. • rather large? it is but fair to consider how 


and shade, which are nothing more than gags, that the dinner should be well served, that the 


'Thiswiaaderful marWe veil, delicately sculptured tablecloth should always be spotless,and the waif- 


over the face of Innoceuce? A gag—a mere ing at table deftly aooompUshed; and yet their 
trick of thafemd, without a breath of soul in it. means arc not such as certainly to afford them 
Somcthujpito oatoh the eye. Li Htcratuio, gag- these luxuries in an establishment af theax own. 
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■ Thiey we ttro’nds^ ,»t tW hotid «b a'anAter of 
course. diitoCT, too, has a cOimfeteness 
about itj wMeb'vroxila duly lie ^oteain s|ai> 
rate eital^hii^ctt, by its being conducted on 
a very ^xpebfS^e soaie. Moreover, you need not 
order yotir Snetd, j^less you like, till ten minutes 
before you wstnt it, nor need you ever see the 
ooin|H>nent parts of it again. Unfortunate per¬ 
sons on whom the duty of ordering dinners has 
ever devolved, know what that after^reakfast an- 
, nonnctoient, that “the bntoher has called,” 

' means, and what neqdexities and w^t nausea 
it gives rise to in the mental and bodily systems 
of the unhappy persons tq whom this terrible 
statement is made. In these hotels you live by 
magic. You touch a spring—literally touch a 
spring—one of the attendant genii appears— 
“ Some soup, a dish of cutlets, and a fowl at 
half-past seven.”—Lo! it is done. 

Again, if you have some friends come to dine 
with yon, how easily it is managed. You com¬ 
mand the services of a first-rate cook. You 
have a staff of people about'you accustomed to 
getting up dinners, and a staff of servants who 
are in the habit of waiting together in unison, 
and not struggling hand to hand for every dish, 
as is the combative custom of jirofessioiial 
waiters in private life. Calmness is attainable, 
peace, security. 

It is curious to observe how readily a large 
number of persons have already fallen into the 
New Hotel system, as if they had been fami¬ 
liar with it for years. If you go to one of 
these enormous establishments, and enter the 
large puHio sitting-room, you will find aU sorts ‘ 
of incongruous people thrown together in one 
apartment, engaged in most ineongruous occu- 

{ ations, without interfering with one another. 

n a comer by the window you will see a family 
group, with children, chattering and amusing 
raemselves, very much as they would in their, 
own homes. Tliere are ladies seated by the fire, 
reading or working miite comfortably. In a 
shady comer may bo onserved an old gentleman, 
wh6 has probably been travelling all night, 
stretched oh a sofa, fast asleep. Next to him, is 
a cpmroercial-Iooking gentleman at a writing, 
desk, with heaps of official papers before him, 
writing letters for very life. A lady near him, 
is calmlyittigaged with a drawing in Indian ink. 
Not far off*, another la.ly is embroidering, assi¬ 
duous, Kke another Penelope; in the imme¬ 
diate ndghbourhood, a conference of a com¬ 
mercial iature is being held by three men 
of business, who have met hero by agreement,' 
and are laying their heads togetlier like con- 
spirators. Novel readers, newspaper readers, 
loungers, and little lonely ladies, aye sprinkled 
among the more dist&tdve ,^ups already 
mentioned. There are talkers, too, of every de¬ 
scription—some who hold fortti in a very loud 
kw, as if they wished everybody to be ac^nainted 
wijp their affairs; others who mum^ itt;^]ow 
twe, though they have nothing of a indrepmate 
discuss than the present state and 
futuri? pwpepts of the weather. Very Various 
kinds of people, in brief, are here, engaged in 


very varioas of tWtmpafiom j bbt none of 
them a;re in the least 'astonish^ ait finding 
themstdves where they 8^. 

As to the defects of the hotel ^pBetn, these of 
course fire not wanting. Ton cannot expect, in 
this world, to get a gr^t many advantages witln 
out some attendant disadvantages to oounter- 
balance them. 

The annoyance to which those who live in an 
hotel are subject, seem mainly to be Such as 
affect the imagination and the sentiment^ ^It 
is difficult, for instance, to feel at ip an 
hotel. The rooms you occupy arb no doubt im* 
prcOTably your own while you pay for them; but 
stiu you liardly feel them to be your own. The 
furniture is not yomu. You did not choose it. 
Very likely it is not in acoondance with your 
tttste. It served sothera before you came, and 
it will serve others when you are gone. It may 
be urged,-on the contrary, that most people 
are in the habit of liviiig in hired houses, and 
still do regard such houses as their homes. 
True, and logical no doubt; but what U logic 
in a matter of feeling ? 

I remember, dear sir, that once when I was 
piissing some time at one of these large hotels, 
and von came to stay with me, you had a host 
of objections to m^e. It appeared to you, 
that I had ceased to be a personae, and 
had become a number—-No. 26, or whatever it 
might be. You said tliat when you asked for 
me by name, titere was a whispering of waiters 
and p'orters, and then somebo^ inquired whether 
“ 26 was at home.” Well, 1 grant this; I am 
a number, and nothing else, when I live at a great 
hotel; hut, after all, what does it matter P The 
system may become general some day. We are 
gettmg into a mess with our surnames, as fast 
as we can, and a man needs to have two or 
three, if he wants to be distinguished. Perhaps 
numbers may come in, and we may read in the 
Court Circular, “ The Prince of Widcs visited 
that i.illustrious sculptor. No, 184, and in¬ 
spected the group on which this renowned 
gentleman' has been so long engagedmr, in a 
])rovincial paper, “ The great 2000—perhaps one 
of ihc most di.stinjguisned men of tliis or any 
other agl—^is coming down to pass the dull 
season among us. Let an ovation he prepared,” 
&c. 

You likewise objected that you wouldn’t like to 
live with a pack of servants about yon who were 
not your own, and who took no interest in your 
welfare, and had not your comfort and well¬ 
being at heart. My yery dear' sir, in that 
remark I am afraid you manifested a dicpth of 
credulity, and a want of perception of tlie way 
in whiclicthe world wags, which might jdihost 
afflict me to tears. Do you think that yotiir pWa 
servants care for you? Dismiss the idea, sir, 
immediately <and for ever. Domestic service 
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aiid adulteration. As to ittnchttcfttf.your 
servant is attached 'to wipob be 

makes by you; and if he can aM'tb 1^ stipend . 
by leagomg himself with the tra^people 
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and other predatory tribes by whioli, yom ate shotdd be abedianE a wiwdrobe,aad,» washing- 
harassed, xajie times out of tea he wiu do jp. sta^, and a bath. The wind^wa shP'oiEj' Opi^ 
Attached servants, sir, belong to another pBiiod vride when it is , hoi, and the firp|&ee.shwld 
of time ;—and 16 sgetikk fnaukly, fepp yrhat djaw well when it is cold. This, ptaidseally 
1 remember as a boy of the tyranny exm‘<&ed speakh^—and I must remind yoa that .tre 
by the old hoasekeeper, and the old bntlw, are becoming more practical every day-rds a 
and the old coadiman, at borne, and the life home, and it is to be had at an hotel, at per 
‘they all le'dyou, I shonld he hdf mclined to w:eek. 

8HV, that, on the whole, this instithlioa of the As to the poetical view of the matter," home, 
past must have been_ a bit of a bore. At all sweet home,” and all that sort of thing. I really 
events, it is all over with it. can’t say., Perhaps an hetd is not exactly the 

Why, .sir, this knowing nothing about tne ser- kind oi place; bat I must remind you that I 
vints, this freedom from all rcsmonsibility in am a representative of a practical age, and con-* 
connexion with them, is one of the greatest of sequently cannot enter into a discussion of that 
the many advmitages combined in the hotel part of the subject. On the wholej probably 
systo. Tbe servants at an hotel are civil to mt a home ; but 1 'can’t say. 
you, and do what you tell them to do; that is That there are defects connected with the 
enough. You know nothing about them, and great hotel system—and some of a kind, more 
they know nothmg about yoi^ Complamts as to difficult to get over than those which strike 
defects in tlie kitchen dinners, never reach you'; you—1 will not deny. "Wliy, for instance, 
nor, supposing the liousemaids to have followers, should a bottle of cheap sherry cost six shillings, 
does tliat diTumstauce afl'eot your peace of or a fire eighteenpeuM a day ? It seems to he 
mind ill the slightest degree. When you leave one of the highly prized superstitions of this 
your hotel, you give up your servants as you do country, which may not be interfered with on 
your London establishment; or, if you cbocse any pretence, that enormous prices must always 
to keep both on during youf absence, you are be asked for wine at hotels. And then, as to the 
free from all itnxiety as to what may take place fiiniisliing of hotel .sittiug-rooms_ (private), what 
while you are away. Thu are not tormented curious luitions seem to prevail in this country! 
with visions of the footman geftiug drtlnk The sitting-room (supposing only oae to oe 
and burning the house down, or of the cook’s taken) is always a dining-room. An immense 
lover proving to be a gentleman with a morbid clining-talilc, with additional leaves to make it 
tasi e'lor i he plate-baskets of others. more mnnciise, occupies the middle of the apart- 

Kevertiug to that time when you were stay- meut; and a great big sideboard, or a peculiarly 
ing with me at the hotel, 1 remember that you ugly piece of furniture, consisting of two or three • 
were not pleased with many of tlie arrange- maliogauy trays placed one over another, and 
mentis. You complained, if I remember rightly, .sustained on claw legs, is generally present also, 
tliat you had been much scared, When, as you Why should not tlie sit,tbg-room (as is invariably 
were passing the cad of a dark corridor on the the case abroad) be rather a salon or drawing- 
tliird floor, you observed a figure slow'ly ascend- room, than a dining-room ? It is only wanted 
ing out of the floor: the head first,'then the for feeding purposes during an hour or two out of 
.shoulders, and so oit. 'Hus figure resembled a the twenty-ibui-, then why must it be furaislicd 
Corsican brother, silent, motionless, erect; its throughout with dining-table, sideboard, and 
ascent w'as accompanied by a slight clankhig of six nucomfortable and unpicturesque chairs, 
chains and a low groaning sound. was simply with a view to the proper serving of 
a porter coming up tiie lift, and those uu- uiems whose consumption after all occupies such 
hallowed nobes were made by the* macliincry a short space of time. Surely it is better to take 
which 'forked it. An uncommonly useful tiling your bodily refreshment in a roomgotup M the 
it is. When you arrive at the hotel, it whisks fasliion of a drawing-room, than to be ol^ed to 
your luggage up to your room befora you can sit all day in a bumptious and obtnisivft diidng- 
get there yourself by the stairs. Let us hear room, with the furniture covered with maroon 
nothing agaiust “lifts,” w'hatever else you may leather gathered at regular intervals into dimples, 
abuse. Tnc only chance we have of improving with a button in the ccutge of each. (It would Im 
the appearance of our town depends on the curious, by-tho-by, to knowwlio was the origi- 
liabitum epnstruotion of much higher buildings nator of tnis dimplc-and-buttou style of deotara- 
in our streets than Wc have hitherto been accus- tion, which has been so great an upholsterous 
tomed to. A lift is /n inevitable part of the success. The name so illustrious an wrtiat 
Structure of a large house, and we ought to ought to be handed down to posterify,). 
rejnird it with fiivour. It can hardly be said tlnti tike hotel expert- 

W6W. eentimteat set on one side-j-and you raent has been fairly tried hitberkpj be^se, as 
may take my word for it, worthy sir, that it is yet, it has only been tried pn j&e ^high-price 
being .set bn one side as fast as the tiling can system : a system from whion it is impossible 
be done-Hwhat is a home P My (kar parent, it to depart, so long m tlw oripnal .expenses in¬ 
is a wsideace, more or less (mwortable. It curred in the building and fitting out of the 
shonld havecertain^raoteriatics, nndonlJtedly, establishment are tmormbus, Too mudi money 
to make it habitable. It i&ould be water-tight, is splat in the first instance. Tliere is a perfectlv 
airy, light, pomfortably fnihished. ! There should outrageous expenditure waong the architects and 
bo casy-c|[airs, and sofiis, ^ tables... There buflders, who are afloyrpd to indulge in all sorts 






x>{ ornamental freaks dt ffnirntj wMch cbst a 


dcsitalsle tot lian^d«a4 atd BgMy deoorateii 
buUto^ s&stdfliSe:' erse^ in onr metropolk, 
but I IpuBOt'Ike |5n^^ six shillinffs for a bottle 
of shctQ, M©T^r tot tore maybe caiyatides 
of colosstft size supporting to Balccmy outside 
Bay window, . 

I wiR»:toing,‘deaf parent, not long ago, -with 
somfe friend^^ at a certain hotel m a fashionable 
quarter, to which we had been attracted by the 
high repulation of to coot. Tlie bill was so 
enormous in comparison with what we had had; 
it was so outrageously and huniownisly extra- 
Tagant; that we summoned the chief, and ven¬ 
tured on a gentle* remonstrance. How do you 
thiuk this honest man defended himself and'his 
prices P He did not defend himself or his 
prices at all; he merely said, wilh rather a 
jriteous shrug; “ Gentlemen, you have no idea 
how difficult it is to return ten per cent to the 
shareholders.” 

On .the whole, my much respected father, 1 
ihiiilt 1 Would not recommend to live at 
hdtels, just as in other ways 1 liavo advised 
you not to attempt keeping pace with tliosc 
who belong to the period, and have grown u]) 
gradually among its institutions. It docs very 
Well for me, and 1 like it; but for you it might 
prove too exciting. 

P. CiiESTBRJ'iEi.i), Junior. 


TEE DOCTOE’S DAUGHTEIl. 

MiIiES and miles away from London, and 
nearly an hour’s drive from the nearest railway 
station, there is a village as little known as 
might be expected from so remote a position. It 
is a charmingly pretty village, to liouses, eacli 
with more or less of garden to it, scattered 
about, not ranged into any attempt at a street. 
There is a green, which is green, and not parclied 
and brown, and there the village boys play 
cricket in to long summer evenings; and above 
it is a heathery common, bounded by a fir-wood, 
whose iiUbnrn trunks and boughs burn in the 
sunset; dlhile below, winding softly through flat 
rich pastures, a trout-stream glides between its 
fringes of sedges and bulrushes and tall water 
myosOtis, blue as turcfaoises in the sun. 

Just out of the village stands tlie house with 
which we chiefly fcive to do. It is inhabited by 
]>r. Eritton; he is an M.U.C.S., and used to 
make a 6ght to be oalled Mr. Britton, his proper 
title; but to viMa#^ would not have it; his 
profession was doctoring, and doctor he was and 
doctor he should be called; audso'doctorhemtfs 
called, till he had become so used to it tliat any 
Other prefix to his name would have sounded 
strange and unfamiliar. He was a widower, and 
hud two children, a son, who had married early 
and foolishly, and who had emigrated, whioltwas 
about the best thing he could do, and a daemhter, 
Nelly, who lived with him, and kept his aoUse 
and looked Hter him, from his shirt-buttto to 




such of his 'torrtoOBdcnoe a woman could 
, attend to. For jdr; BrHton was a mueii eley«r 
medico ton village doctors and .general pradii- 
tioners are wont to be, and his practice was laiige 
and widely ex^:ended, all to tfOunty laniShs 
miles round employing bis services for any but 
such cases as they coaoeived rebuked tb® td- 
tendance of a lmndon physician. , ^ 

The house in which Mr. Britton and his 
daughter lived was very unnecessarily large for 
80 small a family. It could not be called .a good 
house or a pretty house, and yet, especially |or 
the summer, it was much pleasanter than many 
a better-and handsomer one. It was old, aud 
the rooms were low, and those on to ground 
floor had beams across the ceilings, and to 
windows might have been larger with advantage, 
and the doors fewer and better placed. But tlio 
Avails were thick, rand tliere was abundance of 
space, and closets and cupboards enough to stow 
away all the goods and chattels of a large family. 
And there was a snug little stable for the doctor’s 
good roadster, and a cliaise-house, nndcow-liouse, 
and poultry-house, and larder and dairy, and all 
tliat wealth of oullionses that can only be found 
now appertuiniug to old-fashioned middle-class 
tenements, and which are as unattainable to the 
wpetclied inhabitants of the modem lath and 
plaster abominations at four times the rent, as 
are tlie quiet and repose and retirement that 
belong to tliose old houses. But it was tlie sur¬ 
roundings of tlie cottage that made its great 
delight. For it slood off the road, from Which ' 
it was quite bidden, nested down into the midst 
of a lovely garden, full of old-fashioned fio\ver.s 
and some newer ones, roses especially, one of 
whicli it was part of Nelly’s self-imposed morn¬ 
ing duties to gather, all gemmed and heavy with 
dew, to put in her father’s buttoa-liole before he 
started on his daily rounds. He used to . boast 
that from May till November he never Was with¬ 
out one. There were little belts and screens of 
Torlugal laurels and yew, and sunny bits of lawn, 
one«of which boasted ,a magnificent Himalaya 
pine featherjiig to the ground, and. borders 
blazing with colour and sunlight, aqd shady 
nooks, cool and green, of rock-wpik clothed 
with ferns and ground-ivy and periwinkle -and 
violets.' The house itself' and ail its depen¬ 
dencies were tapestried with Vkginia crpeper, 
clematis, jasmin, ivy, and crimson China roses, 
and against the coach-house wall, in to face of 
the south-west sun, was trained a vino that in 
even moderately hot summers yielded rich clus¬ 
ters of yellow - tinted sweet-watwed wanes 
southern vineprds need hot hav® despisedl For 
the place was warm'and dry and sheltered, and 
evei^’^tliing about it throve, and seemed totake 

i ileusureuin growing and spreading, and NcHy 
oved and tended them all, and toy rewarded 
her.' ' _ . ,' ' ^ 

To OKs h*me Nelly had come as nlitO® pbild 
after lier mother’s death, and shp totogihercd 
no other. TTiat was a gQpd miky toto- ago, 
for she was now two-ana-twehtyi ,though slie 
hardly looked so rtluCh.i For ahO'tvjk ii little 
I thing, plump, with a round face, sifiHihg dark 











eyes, and a bjpigUV'feroira complesion; one <if pfeeat post, that of tutor to tiro ^Id iiord 
those girls wbow good looks consist in perfect Leithbridge, and librarian to ! #ho' 

health, in colouring and expression, and a certain boasted the jwsscssion of one of the finest private 
fmhwst of app^ranpe-^feshness moral as urell libraries in England ■, and as his pupii teas to 
as physi'cai-^tbaih.eep the owner young for long, twelre, his work With regard to him was so Ugh^ 
Her nnevantM and unanibitions life had hitherto that the greater part of his time could easily be 
•passed in that happy moiiotony that is best suited devoted to the labour he delighted in-—the care 
to such natures as hers; chePrful, bright, con- and arrangement of his beloved books, 
tented ones, that take the daily duties of tlieir Poor Andrew, he was not comely to behold, 
huiiiblo lives as pleasures, not sacrifices, and are and was young in nothing but his-years. He 
yet notiwUhout a touch of refinement that makes was pale, and spare, and light-eyed, and lightish 
the dnties less prqsaic. She need not have been haired, and had thin whiskers, and wore high , 
now keeping her fatlieris bouse, had she been sliirt-collars, and hesitated in bis speech. lie 
minded to keep a house of her own. Two years was so intensely, so painfully shy, and .spoke so 
ago her father had had a half-pupil, half-as- rarely, that when called upon to speak it seemed 
sistant, Mr. Baker, who had a little money of as though he was too unused to the craploy- 
his own, and expected to have some more, and ineiit of uttered language to be able to find the 
who would fain nave had her promise to become words he wanted. In tue presence of women, 
Mrs. Baker when he shohld have acquired aud especially young women, he absolutely 
■ sufficient age and instruction “ to set up on his trcmibleil. It was long before he could reply, 
own liocfk,” as he expressed it. But Nelly h:id without starting and shrinking, to Mrs. Brere- 
not been so minded. She did not care for Mr. ton’s—Lady Agnes’s governess—softly spoken 
Baker; she first lauglted at him, aud then, wlicn questions, ami had Lady Agnes herself been 
he became piteous in consequence, she was more than thirteen when'he first entered On his 
sorry for him, very sorry. IJut she could not duties, I doubt if he would have ventured into 
marry him. T^en she thought of her father as a her presence. 

companion (for not being in the faintest degree And yet it was not in human nature, in young 
in love, she looked at the two men in this lij^t), human nature, at all events, to live without 
aud then thought of Mr. Baker, she felt it some compauionslii)) beyond that of a child, 
could never, never be. Aud she had not for Andrew imd liad a bad and ■& long' illness, and 
a moment at any time regretted or repented in this Ur. Britton had attended him, and when 
her decision, but went on in her quiet way, he recovered, it somehow came about that the 
taking her chance of what the future might bring juitient had, he hardly knew how himself, found 
her. lliut it often hap[iencd that in his walks bis 

Among Dr. Britton’s occasional patients was steps tended towards the doctor’s cottage; and 
a very grand family indeed. The Earl of Ley- when he, came to the garden gate, that was just 
tonstoue had an estate about three niile.s from an opening in the mass of green that surrounded 
Suinmerfield, and there be passed a part of and overtopped it, giving a peep through to the 
every year with 1ms two children, the little Lord house along the sunny gravel walk, lying be- 
Leillibridge and Lady Agues Collingwood, who, (ween borders of glowing flowers, he remera- 
under the care of a young tutor and an elderly bered he had something to say to, or something 
governess, for their mother was dead, lived to ask of, the doctor. You will think that the 
almost entirely at Leytonstone Hall. doctor’s daughter might have been for some- 

Tlio young tutor was a north counti^man, tiling in this attraction; but it was not so. If 
whose father, a poor clergyman, holjjing a little he caught a glimpse of her in the garden, or 
cure ima village among the hills in Westmore- he.'ird her voice, he passed on his way with a 
land, had, seeing the boy’s aptitudes, struggled nervous sense of the narrow escape he had en- 
hard to scud him to college. He ha^educated countered. This was at first; after having acci- 
hiin himself up to that point, aud Ihen Andrew dentally encountered her a few timef when call- 
Grabam bad entered Oxford as a sizer, aud had ing on her father, and found that she took little 
worked, mid read, and lived hard, as few men in notice of him, he became more reassured, and 
that ancient seat of learning are given to do. beyond a certain am«unt of trepid.ation in 
Ho had carried all honours before him, he could taking off his hat, and replying to her simple 
write and speak five modern languages, aud greeting, he learned to meet her without farther 
read seven; he knew at his fingers’ends all the discomposure. 

best books in all these, beside the classical Nelly would look after him with a pitying 
topguCs j but of men and w-oifien he knew ab- wonder, and soma curiosity. Saob & nature 
solutely nothing. Ppor, proud, intensely shy, and such a life as his to her, genihl, energetic, 
and devoted to study, he lived enttrely apart expansive, Iras a painful puzzle, 
from even the men ot his own standing in his “ Is he always like that, papa?” 

own college. In their sport as in their work he “ Always, I believe, tny dear; in company.” 

kept al^f, only fort%ing himsdtf against the " Then he never can know anybody.” 
exhausting pature of his labours by prodigious " Yes, I fancy in the course of time he might 
walks, kfiejfing always the same pace up hill get*to know people to a certain extent. He 
and down dale, choosing the most solitai-y paths, does me—a little." 
and nfeVBi»»%e,eding weather. Iii the course of " He must be Very unhappy, papa?” 
time he^d been so fortunate as to obtain his "Except when among hm bobks, or in his 
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loug; walks, he (»rtaiBly Oitist feel rather srretolied, 
1 should imagine." 

NcUj tboiwvt about it a little more, and then 
went to feed her poultry. But there was a 
young eoek ■whose false and painful jwsition in 
the poultry^yiiird would somehow bring back fo 
her mind the teooUeotion of Mr. Graliam. lie 
had not long oome to cook’s estate, and he was 
thin and Pot yery sleek in his plumage; aud the 
older and stronger cock had bullied him and put 
him down, till he hardly dared to call his life his 
own. He was not naturally a coward; he had 
made a good fight for it at first, and indeed it 
■was his asserting himself agamst the supremacy 
of King Chantideor that had first awakened that 
arrogant bird’s wrath against him. But lie was 
no match for Chanticleer, and had, after innu¬ 
merable defeats and sore maulbgs, been com¬ 
pelled to succumb; and be now loitered about 
in comers, and moped about in sbeds, and took 
.snatches of food in a wary fashion, mi (he out¬ 
skirts of the group gathered round Nelly, ready 
to fly if CTcr Chanticleer looked liis tiay, and 
even nervous if the liens peeked al him. 

" Boor fellow,” Nelly said, throwing him a 
handful of barley, and cutting oifCliaiitlelecr in 
his instant attempt to drive him away from it; 
"yon certainly are very like Mr. Craham —\cry 
like. I think I shall call you And\; get aivay. 
Chanticleer; 1 Tt'oii’l have Andy bullied and his 
life made miserable, poor fellow'"’ and another 
liandful of barley fell to Ids share. From that 
day Nelly took Andy under her especial care 
and patronage, and fed and petted him till he 
grew fat and weE-liking, aud learned to play 
his second fiddle so creditably (bat Chantieu-cr 
held him in sufficient respect no longer to molest 
him. 

Meanwhile the, months were longtheiiiuginto 
years, and Andrew Graliam plodded on at the 
old work, in the old way. Hut a change had 
come within, though the outer man showed 
nothing of it—as yet. The cause may as well 
be told at onoe; the poor student had fallen in 
love, with the sort of love that is certain to 
awaken in the heart.s of such men when it does 
awake, with Lady Agnes, now sixteen. 

The word love is used iu so many phases of 
the passion, and indeed in so many Ctises where 
(Imre is no passion at all, that it fads to convey 
any notion of the feeling that possessed the 
whole being of the po%r tutor. 11 is nothing to 
say it was part bf himself; the. old man was lost 
in the new identity it gave birth to. Bay and 
night it was the one ever-present reality, all 
else fading into shadowy insignificance. 

Lady i^nes was a pretty girl, very much like 
a thousand other pretty, well-brought-up, simple 
girls. • 

She had large limpid grey eyes, and a fair 
pure skin, and her colour went and came easily 
in sweet ‘girlish blushes, and all her thoughts 
and ways were innocent and natural. She was 
not the least clever, and but moderately accom¬ 
plished ; for Mrs. Brereton wisely though? that 
good geneial culture was more to be desired 
tlian the attempt to force mediocre abilities 
into the painful acquirement of arts, in which 


her pupil never ooqld hope to ejccel, and in this 
view Lord Leytonstone fully coincided. 

It was probably the Charm of this very girlish 
simplicity that w reality captivated Andrew’s 
heart; but his imagination acted the part of a 
fairy godmother, and bestowed On the idol every 
gift of mind and body that woman could possess 
aud man adore. 

This love, that dared not relieve itself by any 
outw'ard expression, (bat entertained no prospect 
in the future, that hoped fornothing, that aspired 
to nothing tangible, tliat wjas all concentrated in 
the breast of him who conceived it, rode him 
like a beautiful nightmare, lovely iu itself, but 
to him crueDy, pitilessly tyrannous, taking pos¬ 
session of all his faculties, goading liijn into a 
sort of abiding frenzy that made him wild and 
haggard and distracted. 

At times, whilrvglvmg the usual daily lessons 
to his pupil, the boy would look up to his iu- 
sfruetor, wondering at the trembbng hand, the 
husky voice, the working features, aud somo- 
tiino.s at the strangely absent words that fell 
from him. Then Andrew would tiy to recal bis 
semses, nail his al tent ion to the work he was 
engaged in, aud,•the task completed, rush foitli 
and wander alone for hours among the pine- 
woods and on the hill-sides, striving by move¬ 
ment and fatigue to still the spirit that possessed 
him. 

Such a condition of tilings could hardly fail 
to escape hlrs. Brerelon’s quietly obsorvaiileye, 
nor -B'as it long before she guessed something of 
the real state of the case, and great was the per¬ 
plexity into which it threw her. Ijord Leytou- 
storie was abroad, and though she might have 
spoken to him on the subject, she hardly knew 
how to put it ill writii^. Lady Agnes must, 
of all others, be kept in ignorance of the passion 
she had iusjiired; and though Mrs. Bi-creton 
had sufficient confidence in Andrew to feel 
Iirctly well assured that he woidd not seek to 
make it known to her, she dreaded, seeing the 
iiatnj-eof (he man, some involuntary outburst, 
same accidental circumstance occurring to bring 
it to light! Should she speak to himself? Yet, 
though iu her own mind almost persuaded of 
the truth of her suspicion, he had done nothing 
to justify her iu opching the matter to him, 
while it rested on no more tangible grounds 
than it did at present. So the good woman 
turned the matter over in her mind, vyaiting for 
some feasible mode of solving the difficmlty to 
present itself. 

One morning her pupil said, after having, as 
it seemed to her, coj^ftted over the subject for 
some time, “Mrs- Brereton, do you know I 
think there’s sometliing wrong with Mr. Gra¬ 
ham.” The governess felt the blood rise to 
her cheek, but she replied q'uictly, “Yes? 
Wliat makes you think so, my dear F” 

" SoTSetfaijps he looks so wUd. And, do you 
know,” ■with a mysterious and somewhat akrmed 
air, "he walks about Abe ^rden at night when 
we’re all in bed.” 

“ How do you know, my child ? ‘^hat must be 
a fancy.” a 

" No. I’ve fancied I've heard foctsicps more 
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than once tmdar mj window, and last nighi I 
was 80 tita* I got np and peeped from 

bebind tbe oOiiaBi, and I saw btm i Poor man, 
I bopo. be’s not going mad; % should be very 
sorry, i(dioagl» be, m nglj, imd qneer, and wem 
such, dhso™ •hirt-oollars.'* Mva. Breretoa in* 
volantarily thought of Olivia’s pitying anxiety 
for Malvolio, nnaer a similar fear. 

“Ho is ill, Jierhaps, or has some family 
trouble,” she said- And I ben she resolved that, 
ere the day should be over, some step must be 
decided on to avert the danger. 

Siionld slie, without appearing to suspect the 
trntli, gently question him, as though she be¬ 
lieved whet she had said to Lady Agnes, men¬ 
tioning the latter’s discovery of his uootumal 
wanderings? This might, at least, put him on 
his guard for the present, till she should decide 
on what it might further be jiecessary to do ? 
Yes, til at would be the best plan. So she 
watched till an opportunity occurred of finding 
him alone in the library, a room which, in the 
absence of Lord Leytonstone, Andrew and lier- 
self only frequented. 

Entering, she found him seated by a tabic at 
the end of the room. Books were spread before 
him, but he read none of them; on an open folio 
his arms were laid, and his liead rested on them. 
At the sound of her step he raised it, not start¬ 
ing from Ilia position, hut lifting up his face 
slowly, as one too stupified and weary with grief 
to heed interruption. He said no word, and liis 
face was so wan and haggard that Lady Agnes’s 
words—“ I.hope he i.s not going mad, poor man” 
—rushed across bet recollection. She ap¬ 
proached him steadily, though her lieart beat, 
and commanding her voice, she began: 

“ Mr, Graham, you must pardon me, but I fear 
—I think that 1 ought to speak to yon as an 
old woman to a young man whom she cannot 
but believe is in some suffering, nliysicid or 
mental, that requires symputliy, ana it may be 
advice.” 

Then she went on by degrees to speak of v^iat 
her pupil had told lier. He sat still, his elbows 
resting on his book, his head in his Imnds, his 
fingers thKmgh his dishevelled hair, till she came 
to this point; then he looked up. 

“ She saw me ? I did not mean that. But the 
truth—and yon know it—^is, that I am going mad 
for the love of her.” 

Then his face wont down upon his hands again, 
and he groaned aloud. 

Mrs. Brereton—^good, sensible, proper Mrs. 
Breroton—stood aghast. For this she certainly 
was not prepared, luid it took her so aback that 
she paused, not knowing how to proceed further. 
But she had lame to recover, for Andrew seemed 
to have forgotten her presence in the depths of 


"15at then,” she ^an, timidly, “what do 
you OTopose to do ? Things cannot go oi» so.” 
“They cannot! God knows they cannot! I 

S jse,” looking up with a ghastly smile, “you' 
the maddest part of it was my falling in i 
love with hei^ at all! If you knew what my 
youth , has Wen—starved of all youth’s bright- 
ness! I knwit sbunds Ekeaheroofmelodrama 


to do ? Things cannot go oi» so.’ 


to talk of suicide, but, on my souI» ,I do not see 
how 1 can face life, while death seems foleasy 1 
What can I do ? What can any one do lor 
me?” , 

“ Time— absence,” faltered Mrs. Breretonv 

“Time—ay, but in the man while. Absence 
—but during the absence. iVow, is the question- 
When a man is writhing frantic with a present 
agony, will it relieve him to suggest that years 
hence he may have recovered frooi the wound ? 
But at least, if I die in the effort, 1 must leave 
this. Nothing must happen to me Aarato shock, 
or startle, or offend her. You will make my 
excuses to Lord Leytonstone. You may tell 
him the truth or not, just as you think fit.' I 
shall probably never lee him again; and he is a 
good man—he will feci that I have endeavom’ed 
to do my duty.” 

Five years passed away, and Lady Agnes was 
married in her own degree, and Andrew Graham 
w'as quietly settled down again at Leytonstone 
Hall as librarian, his some while pupil. Lord 
Leithbridge, having gone to Oxford. Mrs. 
Brereton had told Lord Leytonstone the truth, 
and he had understood it all, and when he could 
find Andrew out, at the end of four years' wild 
wanderings up and down the earth, he had 
begged him, Lady Agnes being lately married, 
1.0 return to his old duties in his old retreat. 
And wcury and hopeless of Hying from himself, 
and feeling some of the old love of his neglected 
studies return upon him, and touched by Lord 
licytonstouc’s kindness and fidelity, he had 
consented. 

'J'ime had wrought no great change in him; 
it seldom does in men of his aspect and man¬ 
ner; it had rather intensified than altered his 
peculiarities. 

His cheeks were more hollow', and his hair 
lliiuner, .and his sliirt-collara perhaps higher, 
and his niauncr, if possible, more nervously 
' awkward and absent than of old. But he had 
by degrees fallen back into his old habit of 
taking Dr. Britton’s house in the course of his 
solitary rambles, and, by degrees also, his terror 
of Nelly had worn away,' 

Somehow' or other she had got an inkling of 
the cause of his abrupt departure, and wild as 
had seemed to her his folly m allowing even his 
thoughts to ri.se to Lady Agnes, it was never¬ 
theless undoubtedly tnie^hat his involuntary 
presumption had risen him considerably in her, 
estimation. Besides, was there ever a true. 
woman who did not view' with interest a man 
who had loved not wisely but too well P who 
did not entertain a “desire to be good to 
him,” apart from all interested motive ia the 
matter? • 

So Nelly treated him gently, and be ceased 
to be afraid of her, and came by slow gradations 
to feel comforted by her presence; and learned 
to talk to her shyly. 

H was a lovely day in the declining summer, 
tWh late .aftemoon sun was lying on the 
doi^tor’s house and garden, Nelly had finished 
mixing the salad, and .had strolled' out bare¬ 
headed into what was iWed the orchard, a bit 
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of ground fit tits md of ti)» gairden^ clothed 
. with thick grass, dmsicst In^tencaps, and huUV 
eyes, and «hadod vilh grey old filbert, and a 
scattering of no leas aaolent apple and pew 
trees. The suaMras gating down so that liis 
rays struck slaaUngly through the mossy tranks, 
and a soft "eV£si-b«3Wiag wind” made the leaves 
danoo and rustle, and throw flickers of light 
and shadow cai thp gmss, all bending before the 
Imjese, and how and then a rosy apple or a 
bunch of s|.ats would come down with a soft 
thud on the ground. 

‘ Nelly, awaiting her father’s return, roved up 
and down, now swallowed up in shade, now 
shone upon by the slanting rays, which grided 
lier russet haiir, and lovingl^ touched into trans¬ 
parence her ruddy check and clear brown neck, 
i’resently, while {licking a nut from its husks, 
she was aware of footsteps behind her, and 
Ipoking round, she saw Andiew Graham, Taking 
off his hat, with his nervous look, ho addressed 
Jier. 

‘‘I—I beg your pardon—but—a—I wished 
to speak to your faliier, and 1 was told he was 
expected every moment, and—a—I Iook the 
liberty——” 

" You are quite welcome,” Nelly said, with a 
smile; “will you come into the house or do 
you {irefer remaining here ?” 

“Oh, just ns you like—it is sitcTi a lovely 

day-and without finishing his speech, he 

iell into her step, and they sauntcicd on, side 
by side. 

It was the first time Nelly had ever been 
alone with him, and though slu* was neither 
prudish nor shy, she felt puzzled how to com¬ 
mence the conversation. 

“Yonhavc been for one of your long walks?” 

“ Yes—at least, not very long.” A pause. 

“'Won’t you put on your hat?” seeing that 
he earned it in his hand, 

“Oh no, 1 prefer going without my hat.” 
Another pause. Just then a bunch of nuts fell 
plump on the librarian’s head, and made him 
exclaim, putting up liis hand, “ Bless me, what 
<^n that bo ?” then it dropped on the grass at 
his feet, and they both'laughed, and he picked 
it up and presented it to Nelly, who quickly 
divested ihc filberts of their sheath, and ernck- 
iiu? ewe like a squirrel, with her head ou one side, 
nibbfed it with her white teeth. 

This had broken tbg stiffness, and tliev began 
to lili the librarian suddculy, to his own 
amazement, found himself describing to his com- 
jtaiuou some of the flowers he had seen in South 
America, and giving her a practical lesson in 
boumy on a la^o vraite-mjed bitU’s eye. And 
tin 11 the doctor camo homo, and insisted on his 
statiuii to dinner; and, after dui*ier, the good 
man, as was his wont, MI asleep in his easy- 
dmir; and the twiligU ame on gmlnuUy, and 
the yellow harvest moon rose from helund the 
elms, and Nelly and tltc librarian sat by the 
sthtdow to look at it; and be described to her 
—^ipeakvna BottVjr, no tvs not to disturb tiie doctor 

—how he Tbd Iain ou his back on the prairio and 
wateW a fwe and set many a night some years 
ag.j. wondered she bad never nwiced 


before what 6 pleasant tone of voice ho had, 
and when he beoatne earnest and Sequent, she 
thought that, hearing him talk thus, one CouM 
quite forget his hollow cheeks, and his thin hair, 
and his shirt-eollars. Can you not see, reader, 
how jt all came about ? Need I tefl how in the 
spring there was a wedding at SummeifieM, and 
tlmt NeUy Britton was the bride, and Andrew 
Graham—^with a face a little fuller, hair brushed 
to the best advantage, and modified shirt-collars 
—the bridegroom? 

CHAMTI AT HOME. 

Ix the midst of the many high-souuding 
efforts that are now being made on behalf of 
pnldic charities, let me put in a word for the 
quiet, uncomplaining, retiring poor, who starve 
and struggle and ‘die under the shadow of onr 
comfortable homes, unseen and unheeded be.- 
eausc they arc so very close to us. British 
charity has a fine portly presence; it likes to 
keep its head well iu the air wdulc it walks 
abroad, and it is ratber far sighted. 

I will admit that. England has cause to bo 
proud of her charitehlo institutions. In no 
other country on the face of the earth are there 
to*be found so many hospitals, n-fuges, refor* 
malorles, liomes, schools, and other kindred iu- 
btitulioiis for the relief and benefit, of the poor 
and the unfortunate. Some of the handsomest 
of our public buildings are hospitals, eonijmrcd 
to 11111011 one or two of our royal palaces are 
nif'rc lirtrns. Our public charily is all-abound¬ 
ing, ull-cmbracing. It is ever active, ever going 
about seeking for objects. It is ucver disjioseu 
to rest and be thankful. It has an ambition 
like Alexander’s, and, when it has assuaged the 
wliolc world of sufi'eriiig within its reach, it 
sighs for new worlds to conquer with its iucx- 
haustible benevolence. And our national charity 
has this further merit, that it takes jiains to be 
discrimuiative and systematic. It does not, like 
the'ostcutatious nrodipl, fling its money into 
the common road to be scrambled for by the 
mob. It selects its objects, and subdiviilcs its 
efforts. It takes thought for all the ills that 
ficsli is.lieir to, and is never weary of well 
doing. 

All this, and a great deal more, may be said 
in glorification of British charity; but while 
much good Is done by tlia united efforts of the 
bcnovolcat, wc still fall short of our duty to the 
poor as individuals and neighbours. Our charity 
is chiefly extended to pubuo and national bisti- 
tutions, to idle neglect, in a great measure, of 
the poor, the sfck, and the friendless, who reside 
round about our own doors, and who M'e the 
last to parade their misfortunes in the face of 
the public, 

Theg) are persons who refuse aims to a beggar 
on the plea*tl»ai they pay poor-rates. So ilmre 
.are persons who consider tuat they have fulfilled 
all their duty to their ptSor neighbours when 
they have subscribed to a certaui munbor of 
hospitals and soap-fcitohena. Thii'^y wnole- 
I sale wanner of doing onr works oP^iharity, as 
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vre ,pS;jr »out a oheqxie.-jAiifl^ all ttie 

labbitT'a^ wilponwIdUt; bn otbe:r skoiildocs, 
raba of its jediag and heartiaess, 

attd Ws tcadoBby to oonTSrt oiir elisntefele in- 
giiitniiOBS into ia«are>pOQr Jionses, whose relief is 
regarded as the constituted right of a whole 
class. Dives may be, naturally a kind-hearted 
bail; hut he finds so many people I'eadv to take 
the work of charity off his hands, that lie never 
has on opportunity erf giving exercise to his be- 
nevoieut lecliiigs. When he writes a cheque, it 
is not because he is melted to tenderness and 
pity by the sight nf poverty and suffering, but 
because the eoHoctor has called for his aunual 
subscription. It is a mere piece of business, a 
matter of routine; and the knowledge that he 
iias given a certain number of cheques in di.s- 
cliarge of his obUgations is apt to blunt bis 
sensibilities and deaden his hgan.. It is charity 
without mercy; and charity that is dispensed 
in this wholesale cold business-like way is apt 
to be received without thankfulness. 

Another disadvantage of what may he called 
the centralisation of charity is, tlmt it throws 
the greater part of the obligation to iiid the 
p.oor upon one class. The chief supporters of 
public charities are the aristocracj’ ami persons 
known to possess great wealth. Their pro¬ 
minent position in society makes them a mift-k 
for ;ipj)cals which are rarely addressed to the 
classes below them. Secretaries of clmritabh; 
inslitutions share in the popular belief that all 
niemliors of parliament ami all lords arc rich. 
In this beliet they diVect their af'peals to the 
ujiiier classes, entirely neglecting to bring any 
inlluence to bear upon the numerous well-to-do 
middle class, which in the aggregate is quite as 
well tible to respond to lliem. This system 
fixes alms-giving upon the aristocracy as a tax; 
and compels many a person to give money 
which he cauuot afford, not for the poor’s sake 
but for his own. He must do as others dt). 
Contributions arc sometimes given from a sense 
of public duty, sometimes out of pure ostenta¬ 
tion, with .a stipulation that the name *aml 
amount shall appear in the publishad list; .at 
others ftjr the sake of patronage and power. 
There ore ladies wl» like to see their names in 
the same list with other ladies. Lady •Mary is 
down for ten guineas. Lady Jauc will not he 
behind Lady Mary, and ptrts down her name 
for fifteen. ' Some subscribers take care to have 
their money’s worth for their money, and send 
their seiwaiits, when they are ill, to share in 
the benefits of the institution to which they 
subscribe. There are various motives, other 
than charitalile ones, for subscribing to hos¬ 
pitals, It will be foundv that the landlord of 
tbc' public-house nearest to an hospital is an 
annual subscriber, perhaps to the extrat of ten 
or lifieen pounds. In return for this amount 
he is privileged to give so many letterg of ad¬ 
mission. Poor people call upon htm to solicit 
a letter, and bespeak Ms favour by having a 
g]as.s at the bar. When they get the letter, 
they have another glass to show iheir gratitude, 
A publfo^ known to be a subscriber to ai 
hospital wrcures the patronage of all the out-! 


door patients, and it is wonderfyl), cimridering 
tliB delicacy of his health, how mneb gia on 

_ * Ji _J ‘n__ i . ♦ 


outvdoor Datieat ivUl consume, both beK?i^ Noting 
into the hospital and on coming out of it. It 
would be most unjust and migraeious to say 
that there was no trae chaiity among the class 
which supports the benevolent institutions of 
the country. There are many who give from 
the purest motives—nay, wlio devote tboir 
lives and a largo share of iheir‘wealth to the 
relief of the poor and the sick; yet it is not to 
be denied that too much of this duty is cast 
upon one class. There is a vast deal of out¬ 
door public charily among ns, but there Is far 
too little in-door private charity—^far too little 
of tlio charity which begins and finds its first 
work at home. 

Tluire is a very large class of well-to-do per¬ 
sons in (his counhy Who never contribute a 
single liall’peiuiy to any clmrilable institutions, 
'riiey pay their poor-rales, and that is all. Eor 
the r(;s(, they are satisiicd to believe that public 
lK)spii,ids ami other charities are w^ell suppoiie,d 
by (he aristocracy and benevolent persons of 
lai-go means. Tlierc is not a more forlorn 
neglected thing in London than the voluntary 
contribution-box of an hospital—a stark, 
starved-lookiug object, with an <men mouth, 
rigid and rnsK.'il j'rom disuse. Ni) one pays 
aify aticntiou to i(s gai)ing appeal, except the 
slrcct-hoys, wlio poke sticks down its tln-oat, or 
snlasli it wii,li Tiiud; ami when the box is 
cleared ont,uolliing isfonndiu its mawbutstoncs, 
liits of slate, and flimsy liaiidhills, m(»ckingly 
thrust ill to raise delusive hopes of bank-uofe.s. 
Tliis neglect does not convict (he “ public in 
general” of want, of charity, but merely proves 
(hat they rely, in such matters, upon the 
“ nobility and gentry.” 

in order that the fullest amount of good 
may be done in a true spirit of Christian 
charity, it is necessary that the cause of the 
poor should bo broughli home to individuals in 
Their own spheres, at their owm firesides, and 
(hat their pockets should be touched through 
(heir hearts. ], for one, feel strongly that 1 
am not doing the whole of my duly, even 
t hough I pay poor - rates and subscribe to 
liospiljiks, if I'do not interest myself About my 
poor noiglibours. Have we not ' all poor ucigli- 
bouns, luird-working, struggling imoplc, whom 
a little sympathy would ^leer in their troubles, 
and a little help might save from the. workhouse'? 
The occupant of, the grandest iiuuision in Bel¬ 
gravia has not far to go to find the hovels of 
the poor; their squalid huts are crowded, 
togetlier under his very window's. Everwhero 
in London the rich and poor meet togetlier, in 
very close cofipaJiionship. There are opportu¬ 
nities for us ^ at our ow n doorp to_do good to 
our fellow-creatures, and to do it kindly, if vi'e 
would only take a little persond tfonbie. Some 
of us men'-folks may plead that we have no time 
for such work ; but have not niany of us wives 
and ^ianghters who fttjs eometimes at a loss 
how to kill the weary time?. Might uOt. these 
ladies kill tiufo by giving ho^ and life to the 
poor ? The worknouse and me hospital which 
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we help to support, do not tooet the'needs 
' of the unfortoitate. Down the wows beh^d onr 
houses, in back ntpeet, |Mart8, and alleys dose 
at hand, there are honest, hard-wotking men and 
w omen siifiering from 'temporaiy misfortunes, 
which a little kmd help would enable thorn to 
surmount^ there are sick children dyii^ for 
the want of a little nourishment (a cup of tlmt 
gravy which we waste on some fantastical 
which we never taste, the drainings of our wine¬ 
glasses); there are poor clerks and artisans 
^hiding their heads in the time of illness or loss 
of employment in obscure garret-rooms, whose 
rent, small as it is, they are unable to pay. 
There are wives working their fingers to the 
hone to support a sick husband and a swarm of 
hiin^ clmdren ; there are starving creatures 
huddled together in cold bare rooms, whose 
funiiture and comforts have been eaten np, 
piece by piece, by the pawbroker; there are 
others who need hut a few shillings to save 
their poor “ sticks” from the broker’s man. 

A strange fact—stranger than anything in 
fiction—came to my knowledge latdv, with re- 

f ard to a poor family who were visited by ttic 
roker’s man. When the broker’s man came 
in, the tenant of the house, driven to desperation 
by his misfortunes, rushed upon him with a 
kiiife to kill him. 

"For God’s sake, don’t kiU me,” eiieJ the 
broker’s man. “ 1 am a poor unfortniiate wretch 
like yourself. WTiilc I come to lake ])o.ssession 
of your things, there is a man in jio'-scssiou of 
mine.” 

"Then von ought to have some feeling for 
me,” said'{lie other. 

" God knows, T have,” said the broker’.s 
man; "but 1 have had nothing to do for a 
long time, and I was starving ulicn T vas 
offered this iob. I never did such enrsed work 
before, apd I will starve to death licibre I do it 
again.’* 

The visit of the amateur broker’s man was an 
angel’s visit to that poor family. He had re¬ 
ceived five shillings in advance for vlmt he 
called his " cursed work,” and he made a blessed 
use of il, by giving the standug family a meal. 
When a benevolent clergyman entered t he house 
to render* some assistance to the distressed 
family, he fooiid the children clinging to the 
broker’s man’s neck, kissipg him, and calling 
him “ unde.” c 

Thus, too freauently, are, the respectable poor 
steeped to the lips in poverty, and driven, by 
dire necessity, to ptcy upon each other, though 
one’s misfortunes may be as great as tlic 
other’s. 

Tliese are the deserving poor, whom we might 
help to some purpose. The poor Sn wliose nc- 
half we make our chief efforts are in luauy cases, 
perhaps in most, professed paupers, who re^ai d 
our charity as a right, and live upon us from 
one year’s cud to another. , 

But charity, to he, genuine, should begin 
neargr home still. Who is there among us. 


however rich he may be, or however exalted h» 
station, that do^s not own (and too fi»qu«ntly 
disown) a poor rdaitioe ? Every one hiul a ftonily 
skeleton of fbi# kind in his cupboard—a ne'er- 


do-well brother, an unpresentable uncle, a sister 
who has •married beneath her and come to 


subscribe, to all the hospitals in the land, if we 
turn a deaf ear to the distresses and misfor¬ 
tunes of our own flesh and blood. It is the 
true test of charity in its best sense, to lot love 
conqvicr pride, to be long suffering and willing 
to forgive our brother, not until seven times, 
hut until seventy times seven. 

1 say again, that it would be most ungracious 
to charge the upper classes of this country, who 
give so much (whatever the motive may be), 
uilh neglect of their duty towards the poor. 
Furthenuoro, I believe that the upper classes 
arc particulaily distinguished for tlicir private 
chanty, and for the personal interest which 
lliey take in their poor neighbours, particularly 
in the eoiiulry. But in London there is a largo 
section of the middle classes whicli docs nothing 
for the poor beyond paying poor-rates. Let 
me ask, what is ever done by luehelors living in 
eliambers and lodgings—tllose free, gay, jdv ial 
young men wliose whole lives are devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure and sclf-gratification ? 
'I'liey arc not bad-hearted fellows by any means, 
and they do give away money. But to whom r' 
To professed beggars, to loafers, who touch 
their hats to them, to loose, worthless cliaraeters 
of all kinds. Let me ask, what is ever done by 
the tlion.sands of middle-class families, who, 
though not sufficiently distinguished I o be ainark 
for alms’ Iniuters, arc yet w'cUoff, and well able 
to assist ill relieving tlie poor ? What is done 
ly the elite of the working classes, who earn 
such good w'ngcs, and live more luxuriantly 
than many of their betters P In rno't cases very 
litlh>or absolutely nothing. And .Kt, md be¬ 
cause tlicy are destitute of charitable leelings, 
but because no influence is brought to bear 
n[)nn lliein, and because they arc apt to lliiuk 
that enough is done by tlie classes aoove them. 
Feeling dksured that a large field, that might bo 
ciiltiMitcd to great fertility, is now Ijing fallow, 
1 would suggi'st a new niiSsion—a mission to 
tlie floor in fhdr own homes. T will not propose 
a society, with directors, secretary, collectors, 
and the' rest of it, for 1 distrust' that .sort of 
thing. "When you begin with machinery, you 
make the whole tiling mechanical, you substi¬ 
tute, as it were^a heart of steam for a heart of 
human blood, and cold arras of steel for warm 
arms of flash. No; let it be a mission of tho 
graphic pen and the persuasive tongue. Let 
all who speak and write to the public poiut out 
to thf mfrvhab work there is for tbem to do, and 
how U may best be done. And chiefly insist 
upon I his—charity begins home, but needs 
not end there. 


The Ri^ht of Trmslaling Jt tides from Am. ihe Year Botimi) is reserved iy ike Mtkois. 
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CHAFTER X. FEOPOSAE. 

“ Weli,, you’ve pulled throupfli, IleaTen 
bo praised,” said Caplain Diamond, sitiiiig 
with Tilloi.son one afternoon. It was a nar¬ 
row escape, believe me. But mow, Tillotson, 
see. I want to speak 1o you seriously. Tom’s 
goiiip: to put on his wise nightcap. I dare 

you are laughing at me-” 

“ 1 wish i had half your sense, my dear 
friend,” said the other, warmly, “as I wish 
that I had even a quarter of your kind heart 
“ My poor fellow,” said the captain, nervously 
passing by this compliment, “you went through 
a great deal—indeed you did, Tillotson; ami 
now you won’t mind my speaking to you seri¬ 
ously, nill you?” 

“My dear friend,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
" surely——” 

“ Very well, then. Sir Duncan, youkuow, the 
doctor—who is about us wide-awake a fellow as 
ever stepped—he sajs it ra^’( go on. It will lie 
all back again to-morrow or next day. And il 
you are caught by the leg t he next t ime, «ny 
dear fellow— 1 tell you this plainly—not all the 
doctors ii} town will pull you through,*’ 

“ I have been very foolish,” said Mr, Tillot¬ 
son, “ and mean to take, more care of myself. 
After all, I begin to think it a selfish flung to 
Imj mooning awaj' life in tliis way. 1 am going 
to begin. Indeed yes.” 

" Give me the hand,” said Captain Diamond, 
eagerly, “ I like to hear you say that. You’re 
a good fellow.” And be paused in some em¬ 
barrassment, “Now, another thing. This isn’t 
the place for you. Capital rooms, you know, 
but—• 

“ Well, I am thmking of changing,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, smiling. • 

“It’s not that 60 much,” said the captain, 
in growing embarrassment, “ It’s the life. 
You ought to look about you, TiIlot»n. •Why, 
you are only a boy, you know. Bless moj if 
1 were your age, Pdigo and pick out the pret¬ 
tiest girl and set up at once. I’d have done it 
years ago, my dear fellow,” added the cap¬ 


tain, with a comic look, “ they didn’t like the 
cut of my Rdinan nose, you see.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. “ That sort of 
i hing is all past for me, long, long ago. I fear 
the same objection would apply—not, indeed, to 
I he nose, for T have a very small one, but to my 
life and disposition.” 

“ My dear friend,” said the captain, enthusi¬ 
astically, “is that all? Then I know a little 
girl that at this moment is 'Worshipping the very 
key of jour watch; that you have only to speak, 
for her to say ‘ Yes’ with a heart and a half. 
You know who I ihean, Tillotson; a little girl 
(hat’s a treasure, and who, at this moment, 
knows no more of what 1 am talking about 
than a child unborn. Surely I am next door 
to an old woman, Tillotson. Y'ou know it 
was all head or tails wilh your life then. Upon 
niy soul, it rpiite touched me to see her little 
afiection- the creature! I thought her heart 
would be broken, I did iiulced; but never a 
word. I picked it out, you know; and, a.s I 
stand here, and am a living Christian holding 
the king’s coumiissioii, you owe your life to her 
—you do indeed! But for that faltliful htlle 
''Old, Tillotson, \ou’d be lying now nailed down 
fast in vour coffin— Heaven be bet ween you and 
harm, lliough!” | 

Wondering, amazed, Ylr. Tillotson listened to j 
llie story, which the captain then told him, of her 
little exploit—related with many a “not a word 
of Ije in what I am telling you, Tillotson. But 
I could talk to you for hours on this. And, you 
know, she’s so delicate. A chest—really—now 
—on my solemn word of honour—no more 
than that bit of blotting-paper. Dennison, tiie 
Queen’s own. fellow—tip-top, you know, and 
at tending all the great lords—has taken to her 
like his own child. Sec, Tillotson,” added (ho 
captain, wistfully, just as another man would 
eoni^ to the bank, begging to get his bill 
“doue,” “try—just fry and think of all this.” 

In this way the cajitaia had carried out his 
littlejilan, although he had professed so humbly 
that Tom was “no better tliau an old woman” 

—with him a Ibrmal or contemptuous phrase— 
for his private opiuiou of that amiable and 
most sensible class of God’s oreaturcs wlio 
have travelled nearly to the end of the high¬ 
way, and have brought with them a growing 
load 0 ^ patience, good humour, aud observa¬ 
tion, was not nearly 80 low as that vulgar 
one of the world. He came home in great 
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spirits, and left bis frieud iu deep thouKbt, 
vtho did not so much recoil from it as lie would 
have done bdfore, bust looked ^ it calmly, and 
even weiaked it. la the wekliing, too, the 
news that liad reached him Of tfie coming mar¬ 
riage did its part “ Why should I,” he said to 
himself, hitteriy, “ go on and be guilty of the 
folly of making myself an eternal monument of 
Self-sacrifioe, when'it is not in fashion anywhere 
else f It is making myself absurd, and will only 
apinse others. It is time that I should begin 
to live.” Then he thought with pleasure of the 
picture, mechanically but skilfully coloured by 
the captain’s fingers. And he felt a sympathy; 
and kindness to the girl who had been so true 
and “natural” in her devotion. “•'After all, the 
■woild has sonic people who care for me,” he 
thought. Then he went back to that coming 
marriage. “God help her!” he said. “But 
she is sensible, and knows her own course.” 
This reasoning and train of thought was spread 
over many days. He thought he must take the 
first opportunity of thanking his preserver. 

The first opportunity was two days later. 
They were in their modest room, working, as 
the pale, ill-looking figure entered. The girl, 
whom rest had a little restored after her 
labours, felt hciself ’glowiug with almost a 
“lake” colour as this visitor cntoied. Mr. Til- 
lotson had come back to Ins old easy and almost 
indifferent manner. “This is the fiist visit I 
have paid,” he .said, “and it cerlaiuly a/iw/W 
be the first. What its jioor value may bi-” 

“We are so glad to see you restored,” the 
,^elder one said, 'ihc younger was still glowing 
and flaming. “Uncle, and we all, weic so 
anxious.” 

“I meet uolhiug but goodness,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, earnestly and sincerely, "and f am 
sure T don’t know why. 1 have led a eolil un¬ 
productive life; ustfulto no one, interesting to 
no one, profitable to no one, ami iheieloic why 
any one should care whether I lived or died, is 
a mystery to me.” 

They said nothing. A milliner or work¬ 
woman came at this moment, and the clJ( r gii), 
who represented industry iu the house, got up 
to meet her. The younger half got up in a 
801 1 of alarm, but sat down again quickly. 

"I am not deserving of this sympathy,” he 
said to her. “ I luivc heaid the whole story of 
voar kindnes.s, mid I have liastened to acknow¬ 
ledge it. I have been tWuking av er it t hose t w o 
days, and it has affected me moie than I know 
how to express. I have long lost thut artjnnd, 
I suppose, must be content to appear ungracious. 
But I am grateful, and I hope to be able to 
learn to show it.” 

The young girl lifted her soft eyes and burn¬ 
ing cheeks towards his face. “If was nothing,” 
she said, e^eriy; “ you say far too much of it; 
and—and I w as so glad to have done it—oh, 
and so glad that you arc well!” Then she be¬ 
came awamed of this burst, and the confusion, 
from this opposition of shame and enthusiasm, 
had a very pretty effect. 

had some way of showing how I feel. 


and what I feel to you'* he went on, “ and to 
Captain Diauioud,” he added, hastily-*” 1 should 
he quite gjiad, if I conkl only discover some 
way." 

With moch hesitation, first being about to 
speak, tJieu checking herself, she at last said, 
hurriedly, “If you would only make me—that 
is, us—a little promise—one little promise—its 
a sort of votive offering on your being restored 
to health.” 

“1 shall, indeed,” ho said, smiling, “what¬ 
ever it may turn out to be. 

“It is,’’ slie went on, “to—to lake a Utile 
moreinteiest in life, to enjoy the world a Utile— 
and believe this, that there arc those who like, 
and who are willing to like and esteem you—in 
short, tb try and be u Ulfle hajipy. Oh, if you 
w'ould do this—and if you were to try you w oiild 
succeed—you would make uncle ana us all so 
glad!” 

She was colouiing again, and confused at the 
boldness of this speech. Hermit, Trappist, 
almost Slylilcs at his heart, as Mr. Tillolson 
had tried to be, it was impossible not to be a 
little warmed at this natuial ardour and candour. 
He spoke to litg more vv armlj than he had done 
to any one for years. “ 1 promise you,” he 
said ; “ and i shall fry.” 

' Uncle Diamond came in at this point. He 
notieed her glowing f.ice of pleasure, and a sort 
of gladness also in Mr. Tillotsou’.s eyes. He 
was delighted himself. “This is something,” 
lie said, limping over for a chair. “Oh, this is 
grand ! U'c shall soon hav c vou on your le.,8 
altogether, Tillotson. Now, t tell you what; 
you’ll stop and take your bit of dinner with U', 
won’t you ?” 

“ No, no,” said the other; “ not to-day.” 

“ Never tear, we shall lake care of you. Do, 
now; just to oblige us—just to celebrate the 
leeovery!” 

“Another day,” caid Mr. Tillotson, rising 
hastily. 

The girl now spoke, " I thought you had 
mafic us a sort of promise about the woild? 
And this is the way you wiU begin!” 

A faint shade of impatience came over Mr. 
Tillofson’s face. “It does not suit me,” he said, 
j “ I cainiot as yet, you know, I know it seems 
ungracious, but-” 

Me saw a wounded expression on her face, 
and that she was biting her red lips in what 
seemed vexation. In a moment he had thought 
of the precious service she had rendered him, 
her littlg, chivalrous act, and felt that he was 
ungiacious and ungrateful. He sat down agam. 
“ I think I must stay.” 

Joy came stiddcnly into both faces, like a fixe 
that has been starred. “Give mo the hand,” 
said unelc Diamond. “ You are a good Mlow, 
and we’il make a day of it, and a night of it 
loo.” This bravo, gentle captain had, ml his life 
kaig, been making days of it” for cttlter people, 
au(f delighted in nothing so much. 

On this day he was m surpriring Spirits. 
He went out himself to cater. He chose "a 
fine fish,” a thing for ivhiQh ha^had a great 
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admiratlos, and which he had an old cam¬ 
paigner’s skill in choosing. “ The captain’s 
haddock ’* was often seen on the sloping marble 
table at the jSshraonger’s, carefully put aside; 
for, though his orders were of a' slender and 
unfrequent sort, this dear gentleman met with 
universal respect and attention as he went 
marketing, and his shilling haddock hrougljt 
him more deference than the costly turbot did 
to tl»e marquis’s housekeeper. Tlo came homo 
in triumph. 

After dinner, when the ladies were gone, the 
captain camo back to his favourite subject. 
"Poor little girl! she has a great spirit. And 
oh, Tillotson, if you knew wliat she has been to 
me! And such sense! See even in tljat getting 
you to promise! Why, I .should have been a 
year before- I thought of such a thing. Now 
look liere, Tillotson. What yon ought to do is 
this. I am an old fogie that ought to be in one 
of the hospitals, and don’t know how to say 
things in a nice roundabout w ay; I ne\ er got 
much education at the colleges (1 only wish 
I liad); but there were ten of us, and I was 
l.l)ouglit well off with a comniis.sioii. But if I 
was in jmur place, mid so ySunar, I tell you 
what 1 would do. It would be tlic making of 
you.” 

And the captain, whose voice was Irembluig 
a little from excitement, housleJ himself up in 
his cliair, to set liis stiff leg at e.nsc. 

“Marry, Tillotson!” he went on. ” T declare 
I am in earnest, and sneaking for your in-, 
Icrcst. I am a fogie, J know, but 1 mean j 
for your good. It would make a man of you. 
You ju.st want that something with warmth and 
life to be near jmu, Tillotson, and that you may 
like and live for, and give your linnest affection 
to, Tillotson. Look at me, what 1 am come to. 
Our fellows used to laugh at everv fellow that 
met a nice good girl and married licr; and wi* 
thouglit ourselves very wise. And even wlieii 
Colonel—now Sir Thomas—Cameron came back 
to the regiment with a Scotch girl, I thought he 
liad done a foolish thing. But lie was on tlie 
right side of the hedge. Look at Sfr Thomas 
Cameron now, with ins fine family, like a prince, 
and look at Tom Diamond. I mean, until the 
last month or so.” * 

It was long since the captain had made sucli 
a speech. There was a surprising weight in it, 
both of matter and of eloquence. It had .its 
effect on Mr. Tillotson, who said nothing for a 
few moments. 

“Thank you,” he said—“thank you heartily. 
It is kind and good advice. But where would 
J look ? Who would suit such cold, soulless 
being as myself? Why should I ask any one to 
sacrifioe herself P” , 

“ Who ?” said the captain, warmly. “ Plenty. 
Look around; look about you. You are a man 
of business, and have sharp eyes en<:pgh.*Fleuty. 
Only try.” 

“Ah r* said Mr. tillotson, sadly, “you'don’t 
know my life. Perhaps I might at {his moment. 

I may have Jtoughts of trying, bat feel that there 
would be jfQ hope.” 


“ But 1 tell you you are wrong,” cried the 
captain, eagerly. “It only wants courage. 
Why, one would think, my dear fellow, that 
you wCTe a kind of half monk, from the 
you talk, instead of being a good-looking, 
agreeable fellow. Don’t tell me. Why, there 
are lots of girls at this moment, and good and 
nice girls.” 

Very often afterwards the captain brought on 
this subject, and always with the' same honc&t 
earnestness. He did, indeed, believe from liis 
lionest soul that this was the only panacea for 
(horefm-mation of his friend. He almost wearied 
him. 

CnAl'TER XI. . THE CAPTAIN’S SCHEMES. 

Bur soon the good captain noticed a great al¬ 
teration in bis younger niccc. Latterly Mr. 
Tillotson had become more and more absorbed 
in bis banking, or ;it least said be was. And he 
scarcely came at all to the house. Tlic cap¬ 
tain at first was mystified, and then was dread¬ 
fully giicved. 

“ It is all my own stupid meddling,” be said 
to himself, sorrowfully, “ God forgive me! I 
am .an old Botch. Why couldn’t 1 let him alone ? 
And timt poor child !” 

That poor child had, indeed, become first 
silent, then very fretful and solitary. The de- 
lioato appreciation of the captain saw thecliaiige 
almost at first, and he knew not what to do. lie 
felt that his were clumsy fingers, that any 
haiulliug would only irritate the wound. And 
so he often sal looking at her with wistful 
eyes, and trying in a hundred ways to soothe 
her. There was but one way, and he often 
took his stick and limped away to the bank, 
to try and bring his friend. Whidi usually 
ended in his coming away, swing sadly to him¬ 
self, “ 1 am an old Botch. Nothing but an old 
Botch.” 

The other girl, whose natural attitude seemed 
to be always tiiat of one working for an eternity, 
he took into his confidence. “ What is over 
her, dear?” lie asked, anxiously. “Now, could 
you make out ? She has told you ?” 

“No, uncle,” she said, “she has not. But 
1 know, and 3 ou know.” • 

“And what arc we to do?” said he. “I’d 
put my eyes upon sticks to bring it right. But 
I don’t know now. Toi> Diamond has found 
out at the end of his life tliat he’s nothing but 
a Botch—^more shame for him. I’d better leave 
it alone, and leave everything alone.” * 

"Poor child,” said she, sewing still, “no¬ 
thing can be done for her in that case. She 
must cure herself, as her kindred have been 
forced to cui« themselves before now.” 

“I don’t understand it,” said unde Dia¬ 
mond, in deep grief. “I wish I did. If I 
say anything, it seems to me only to make her 
worse.” 

“Better leave her to herself,dear unde,”said 
the tfh’l. 

Tlie captain sighed, Tliat night he met an 
old brother-officer, one of the good-as-gold set, 
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yrho esteemed Tom Diamond. This gentleman 
insisted on giving him a dinner at tne military 
club. And the captain, always ^tiiied at this 
sort of attention, not for himself, but because it 
reflected honour on the steadiness and constancy 
of the service to old friends, came home to an¬ 
nounce the news. 

At the same time he made many humble apo¬ 
logies toMs dear girls, but he hoped they would 
■not mind his going, for Hodgson was a true 
old friend, &c. 

The captain dined with^ his true old friend, and 
had a delightful evening. As he limped into the 
club, where none but gentlemen of the service 
were allowed to be entertained as guests, he was 
received by the waiters with all the honours of 
war. His lameness brought him many marks of 
distinction. He felt not a little proud of the 
grandeur and magnificence of the establishment; 
for, with that old delicacy, he had long ago 
withdrawn from all military associations, as 
having no title to them. He called himself, with 
modest disparagement, “Feather-bed soldier.” 
It was a happy night with Hodgson, wlio had 
“ gone on” and held hj the service, and the two 
talked together over Colonel Cameron, and Tre¬ 
velyan, and the duel, and the time that General 
Shortail came down for the inspection and found 
out that “ Tom” had liis sword fastened on with 
a bit of red tape, some one having stolen 
“Tom’s” belt. 

It was a charming night, and they talked over 
how’“Tom” should join that club forthwith, 
and how he ought “ by rights,” in spite of all 
the stuff about feather-bed soldiers, to have been 
in it centuries ago. And he came home, limping 
slowly, as was his wont, and very much pleased. 
Next morning, at breakfast, he would tell his 
“^rls,” in his own dramatic way, of the whole 
scene, and of ail that Hodgson had said and 
told. The captain had a key of his ow’u, and 
let himself in, shutting the door to very softly, 
and taking off his shoes with infinite precau¬ 
tions for fear of disturbing the liard-workcd 
woman who slept in a sort of sentry-box at t he 
end of the passage. “ How she lives there and 
has her health, the creature,” the ctiptaiii often 
said, compassionately, "the Lord only know's!” 
But, at >tho same time, he gave her many 
a half-crown to make up for this want of 
accommodation. lie then stole up-stairs softly, 
went to the drawing-room where Ids light was 
left for him, and entered, still softly. The cap¬ 
tain was shocked and ashamed to find that it 
was two o’clock, The light was burning, and 
there was some one sitting there, but who it 
was it was hard to say, for it was a girl with 
her head bent forward on the table, and pressed 
against a book. Some little no^c from the 
handle of the door roused her. 

“ My goodness!” said the captain, starting 
back, as a worn, tearful, miserable face was lifted 
to him. “ My dear, darling girl!” be went on, 
limping up to the table, “ what is ail this ? 
What has happened ?” 

The heated face, which was almost marked 
with crimsoE streaks from weeping, looked at 


him wildly a moment. Them ibe rdse, ran over 
to put her m-ms about him, Mde her &oe against 
his chest, and said, “Oh, uncle, uncle! I am 
very wretched.” 

The captain soothed her like a mother i she 
was sobbing hysterically. 

“Now, now, « 0 K>,” he said, “don’t; he n 
good child. All shall come right in time” (with 
wonderful instinct he knew what was wrong); 
“leave it to me—^to old Tom He’ll set his 
old head at work; come, sit down there, wet. 
Tell me about it, and don’t be afraid. I’m 
your friend against all the world.” 

“ Oh, uncle,” she went on, “ what have I done 
to him, that he should treat me in this way ? I 
never injured him. It is so cruel; all because 
I-I-” 

" I know', dear,” said tbe captain, still sooth¬ 
ing ; “ because y ou like him. It isn’t a crime. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of in it. There 
liasn’t been a fine girl in the world that didn’t 
like a man that was worthy of her, or didn’t 
find one either. Never fear, dear. I’ll set the 
business right; leave it to me.” 

“ No, no,” said she, still hiding her face; “ not 
for the world.” ' 

“ Yes, ybr the world, dear,” said the eapMn; 
"at least:, we’il talk of it in the morning. This 
is a dreadful hour to bo sitting up to, wearing 
out those nice eyes writing so! Ah, I’d like to 
see that journal of yours! Though as to sitting 
up, I needn’t speak; I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, and have more sense. But poor Hodg¬ 
son was so kind. He stood to me long agoy 
and I cannot help it. Come now, dear, bed’s 
the place; and if the old fogie’s head of mine 
can think on anything, you may depend on Tom 
Diamond. ’ 

Next morning, when Mr. Tillotson was 
wearily struggling through papers—for the 
de.aling with whidi he ought to have had a 
shovel and a cart—the captain came limping in, 
clean, bright, and whiskers curled with the old 
Frep,cli irons, and glistening in the sunshine. 
The bishop’s hat was in his hand. He sat 
down and talked to his friend for some time a 
little restlessly. In truth, he did not khow how 
to begin, 

“My'dear Tillotson,” he said, at last, “I 
was dining with old Charley Hodgson—a real 
good one of the old set—at the line club they 
haye got now, and after talking over our old 
stories till two o’clock, as old fellows always 
will, I came home. When I got to the 
drawing-room and thought to find every soul 
in bed—what do you think? There was a 
poor girl sittiijg up with her face ,dowa on 
the table, and I declare to you, Tillotsonj 
before IJeaven, with lier eyes worn out of 
her head with sobbing and crying—I was near 
crying myself, like an old fogie as I am—and 
her face all ^fuwn and flushed; the creature!” 

The other started and cast down his eyes. 
He k'hew at once whom |he captain alluded 

“ It’s no use calling this <Jr hiding that,” said 
the captain, gloomily. “I aih ho gi^d at that 
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»ort of, thing. I aem could do it It’s only 
fair to teU yoa» The girl’s pining away. She 
eats no than a sparrow does. And I tell 
yon, Tillotspn, it goes to my heart to see it, and 
It would go to yours, tpoj and, before God, I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Mr. Tillotson said, in some agitation, “ What 
can I do P I feared this, and suspected it.” 

“ Why should you fear it ?” said the captain, 
gloomily. " She’s as bright as a jewel—too 
good for any man; even for you. I shouldn’t 
tell you this. I think, if she knew it, the 
creature would die. But yon can’t sec lier 
wasting and puiing. T can’t bear to* think of 
her, as I saw her last niglit—I can’t. And I 
know it’s bard upon you, too.” 

“But what would you have me do?” said 
Mr. Tillotson, irresolutely. “No woman could 
think of me. I have lived l^ng enough to find 
that out,” he added, bitterly. “And, indeed, I 
could make no woman happy.” 

“ You don’t know,” said the captain, warm¬ 
ing aud growing excited. “ You could. I’ll 
swear. You’ll make her happy. She’ll make a 
man of you—she’ll worship the ground you 
walk on—be your slave, and that sort of thing. 

sec—see, Tillotson,” added the caplaiii, 
with what seemed very marked mcaiiiiig, “ you 
ought to: for yor^ll save her life I I tell yem, 
you will.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s lip curled a little. “ I know, 
and hope I never shall forget the obligation to 
which you allude. But-” 

“ Before Heaven, I never mcaut it,” said the 
captain, starting up in an agony. “I did not, 
on my soul—only I don’t know how to say 
tilings. My dear friend, you must forgive 
me. But when I think of this poor child last 
night, I lose my wits. Do try,” he added, 
piteously, “and do something for her, and 
you won’t regret it. Tom Diamond tells you 
so!” 

Tom Diamond said uo more then. He had 
worked himself into a heat, and seemed to be 
almost pleading for pardon for some act. * 

“ I shouldn’t have done this,” he f^iid, as he 
went away. “I know I shouldn’t. If she 
knew it, I declare I believe she would drop 
down and die ! But I don’t want tew see her 
miserable, and you miserable, Tillotson, all for 
want of a little speaking out. If I knew how 
to speak out and come round the point like some 
of the clever fellows, I’d do it. But I ne^er 
M'as trained. You don’t mind me, Tillotson 
—do youP” he added, wistfully. “Only a 
fogie, but a well-meaning fogic. And that 
poor thing at home, I mean it well for her, 
Tillotson.” _ • 

“ My dear friend,” Mr. Tillotson said, taking 
his liand kiudly, “I know you now by fliis time, 
and all your goodness, and what a deep interest 
you have taken in me—more than, u^eed, I 
deserve. The world is only too food to me; 
and I suppose if I was but sensible enough to 
meet it half way * - ■Perhaps 1 am, as you 
say, only shutting myself out from bright, 
gardens, an^ flowers, and paradise, and happi¬ 


ness. Perhaps I might sncceed in gett|ng rid 
of myself, or changing myself. And so l pro¬ 
mise you now that 1 will tuiuk seriously of wjiat 
you have said to me. But of course not a word 
to-” • . 

“ As I am a living man—no!” said the cap¬ 
tain, fervently. “ Indeed, no—not for the whole 
world! This is noble of you, .Tillotson, Aud 
you send me away I can’t tell you how happy.” 
Aud the captain limped down-steirs joyfully. 
He went home, and was in great spirits for the 
rest of the day. During dmner, laughed and 
talked very cheerfully 

The girl, with her flushed cheeks, sat 
silently opposite. After dinner, when the 
elder had gone to Mch the eternal work, she 
stole over to him suddenly, aud whispered, 
“ Don’t mind what I said last niglit, while my 
li(!ad was all confused. Promise mo not to 
think-” 

“ I will,” said the captain, readily* “ Honour 
bright I There’s my hand! Now !” 

Tlius the life went on. Gradually Tillotson got 
into the habit of going to tlie captain’s. The 
sight of the faces tiiere, the tone of that fireside, 
trauquillised him. He began to find that be bad 
greater control over his mind, could find strength 
to close the great gates against the past, and 
keep the crowd of md images from rushing in 
tumultuously as they did at home in Ids lonely 
rooms. Not that he lost the image of the old 
cathedral casket, aud what it held. Did he dare 
to open it and look in, the old perfume would 
liave poured in and intoxicated him and brought 
back the old malady. Now he bad a firmer 
grasp of himself, could look more coldly and 
even hopefully to the future. He hesitated a long 
time, uridcciacd. 

A little incident at last decided him. He used 
to have scut to him from the old cathedral town 
the weekly paper of the place, the St. Alans 
Courant, which seemed to revive for him its 
fiavour and colouring. Latterly (part of his new 
programme), be had ordered it to be discon¬ 
tinued ; but tliey still sent it. His eye glanced 
over it mechamcally, but fell upon the word 
“ Marriage.” Then he read, in the usual florid 
language appropriate to such cveut^ that it 
“ was rumoured that a lovely and accomplished 
ward of one of the most influential gentlemen of 
our town would shortly give, fur hand to a young 
gentleman in the Compands service, also favour¬ 
ably known to the citizens of St. Alans. Quod 
faustiim,” added the local journal. 

"Give her hand,” repeated Mr. Tillotson. 

“ There is the last act, chapter and verse, too. 
So bo it: the age of self-sacrifice is over.” He 
longed to begin his new life. He was to go to 
the captain’s 9) dinner that evening. He thought 
a good deal at iutervals during the day, and 
finally, when the hour was near, set off 
hastily. He found the captain and liis younger 
niece waiting there. As usual, her face coloured 
suddenly as he entered. He presently made a 
sign to the captain, which that intelligeut old 
officer understood at once, and who^ with some 
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cWbes, longer beds, and bigger ha( s than they. 
Wh^ Tbm, Dick, and Harry, annoyed at these 
exactions, Jnd that the small son Anak is not 
so very mnch taEer than themselves, cut him up 
in revicMfs or snnb him in society, great is the 
vexation of spirit he endures. But yonr real 

S ant, who never thinks of Tom, Dick, and 
arry at all, takes the matter qtdte calmly: 
whatever be his own altitude, he secs before 
liim an ideal for higher than himself, and ten 
time^' higher than anything they see, and tliis 
keeps him at once very humble in hk own opi¬ 
nion, and vei-y indifferent to theirs. The pre¬ 
sent essayist, though decidedly not a man of! 
genius, has known a good many such, and has ! 
always found them neither strutting like pea¬ 
cocks nor marching on stilts, but moving about 
W 5 mild and tame as the elephant in the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, and as apparently unconscious 
of tiieir own magnitude. It is your second-rate, 
your merely clever man, who, ape-like, is always 
rattling at' the bars of his cage, niop])iug and 
mowing to attjuct attention, and cjigerly hold¬ 
ing out his paw for the uuts and ajtples of public 
appreciation, which, if he does not get—why, he 
sits and howls! * 

Such people have rarely suffered any dire 
calamity or heart-deep bhnv. To have sat. down 
with sorrow—real sorrow—more often give.s*;t 
steadiness and balance to tlie whole cliaraclcr, 
and leaves behind a permanent consi.stent cheer-1 
fulness, more touching, and oli! how infinitely . 
more blessed, than the mirth of those wlio have ! 
never known grief. Also, after deep anguisli 
comes a readiness to seize upon, make the best 
of, and enjoy to the uttennost, every passing 
ydeasnrc; for the man wdio has once known 
famine will never waste even a crumb again, 
llathcr wiU he look witli compassionate wonder 
at the many who scatter recklessly tlieir daily 
bread of comfort and peace; wdio tnni disgusted 
from a simple breakfast because they arc look¬ 
ing forw'aras to a possible sumptuous dinner; or 
throw away contemptuously their wholesome 
crust, because they see, with envious eyes, tlieir 
opposite ucigiibour feeding on plum-eifltc. 

Ko, th^ miserable people whom one meets are 
not the really unhappy ones, or rather lliosc 
who have actual misfxirtime to bear, thete being 
a wide distinction between misfortune and nu- 
bapfiincss. How often do we see moving in 
society, cariying everywhere a pleasant face, 
and troubling no one wdth their secret care, 
those whom we know are burdened with an in- 
eviteble incommunicable grief: an insane wife, 
a dissipated husband, tyrannical parents, or un¬ 
grateful children ? Yet they saj^notJiing about 
it, this skeleton in tlie cupboard, whicli their 
neighbours all know of or guess at, feut u]K)n 
wliioh they themselves quietiy turn the key, and 
go on their way; uncomplaining, and thankful to 
be spared complaining. What go^d will it do 
them to mean P It is not they, the nnfortunate 
men, nor yet the of genius, who contiiVe to 
make miserable their own lives and those of 
everybody ^^innected witli them. Tlio true 
niisery-m^ers are a very different race; you 


may find the key to tlieir mystery in Milton’s 
famous axiom, 

Fall’n cherub, to he weak is miserable, 

Doing or suffering. 

There, for once, the devil spoke truth. Mise¬ 
rable people are invariably weak people. 

0 well for him whose will is strong, 

He suffers, but he will not sufl'er long; 

He suffers, bat he cannot, suffer Wrong. 

Of course not, because his firm will must in 
time shake ofl‘ any suffering; and because no 
iimount of externally inflicted evil is to be 
compared to the evil which a man inflicts ui)on 
himself; by fecblciic;js of purpose, by cowardly 
non-resisbince to oj)pression, and by a general im- 
certiiinty of aims or acts. He who sees the right 
and cannot folltiw it; who loves all things noble, 
yet dare not fight against things ignoble in 
liiinsclf or others; who is hamitcd by a high 
id(!al of what he wishes to be, yet is for ever 
falllug short of it, and tortured by the con¬ 
sciousness that lie does fall short of it, and that 
liis friends are judging him, not luijustly, by 
what he is rather than by what lie vainly ainis 
at bebig—tliis man is, necessarily, one of the 
uidtajtpiest creatures living. One of the most 
harmful too, .since yim can he on your guard 
«gainst the downright villain, but the msihetic 
evil-doer, the tlieoretically good and practically 
l)ad man, who has lofty a.spIrations without per¬ 
formances, virtuous impulses and no persistence 
—against sueli an one you iiavc no weapons to 
tise. ll(i disarms your reseutment by exciting 
your piiy; is for ever crying “Quarter, 
quarter!’ jind, thougb you feel that be deserves 
none, that his wo.abiess has iimu'od yourself and 
others as much .as any wickcdness,’still, out of 
[)ure compassion, you sbeathe your right,(ious 
sword ami lot him e.scape unpunished. Up he 
rises, fresh .as ever, and pursues his course, 
idways sinning and alway.s repenting, yet chtim- 
ing to be judged not by the siu but the peni¬ 
tence; continually and obstinately nuserable, 
yet blind to tlie fact that half lus miseiy is 
c.auscd by himself alone. 

And this brings us to the other root of 
miscry-mongcriiig — selfishness. None but a 
lliorougidy selfisli persou can be always uu- 
liapny. Life is so equally baliuiced thatihcre 
is always as much to rejoice as to weep over, if 
wc are only able—^and »’illiug—to rejoice in 
and for and through otiiers. 

Time and the hour run through the rougliest day— 

if we wiU but let it be so—if wc will allow our 
sky to clenr and our wounds to lieal—believing 
in the wonderfully rei)aralive powers of Nature 
when she is ^veu free play. But these poor 
souls will not give her Iree play • they prefer 
to indulge in their griefs, refusing obstinately 
all remcaios, ( ill they bring on a chronic dyspep¬ 
sia of the soul, which is often combined with a 
corresponding disease of the body. 

It ^nay seem a dreadful doctrine to poetical 
people, but two-fliirds of a man’s woes usually 
negm—iu bis stomach. Irregular foedhig, walk- 
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ing, and sleeping, •with much too regular smok¬ 
ing, are the Cause of half the melancholy 
poetry and cynical prose "with which ■we are in¬ 
undated. Also of many a miserable home, 
biding its miseries under the decent decorum 
which society has the good taste and good feel¬ 
ing to abstain from prymg too closely mto; and 
of not a few open scandals, bankruptcies, and 
divorod*'cases. If a modem edition of the Mi¬ 
series of Huinaa Life were to be written, the 
author might well trace them to that unsanitary 
condition, first of body and then of mind, into 
which civilisation, or the luxurious extreme of 
it, has brought us, and upon which some of us 
rather pride ourselves, as if it were a grand 
thing to be "morbid;” ‘quite forgetting the 
origin of the word, and that snoh a condition, 
whether mental or physical, or both combined, 
is, in truth, not life, but the beginning of death, 
to every human being. 

And suppose it is so. Grauted that T am a 
man with “nerves,” or “liver,” or any other 
permanent ailment, am 1 to make my ill-used 
aad conscqneutly ill-conducted interior a nui¬ 
sance to all my family and friends ? Did no 
man’s head ever ache but mine P Ls no one else 
blessed (or cursed) with a too sensitive organism, 
obliged to straggle with and control it, and at 
least contrive that it shall trouble others as, 
little as possible P Wliy should my wife, 
sister, or daughter be exj)eclcd to bestow un¬ 
limited sympathy upon every small sufl'ering of 
mine, while she hides many an ache and pain 
which I never even know of, or, knowing, 
should scarcely heed, except so far as it all’ccted 
my own personal comiort, or because it is a 
certain annoyance to me that anybody should 
require sympathy but myself? Have my 
friends no anxieties of their own that 1 should 
be for ever laying upon them the burden ofl 
mine—always exacting and requiting notliing P 
People Kke a fair balance—a cheery give and 
take in tlie usefv^iesses as well as the pleasant¬ 
nesses of life. Is it wonderful, (hen, that, after 
a time, they a little shiiuk from me, arc shy 
of as^g me to dinner? — at least, often. 
Tor they feel I may be a cloud upon the social 
board; my moods arc so various, they never 
know bow to take me. They are vera sorry 
for me, very kind to me, but, in plain English, 
they would rather have my room than my com¬ 
pany. I am too full pf myself ever to be any 
pleasure or benefit to 'others. 

For it is a curious iket that the most self- 
contamed natures are always tlic least self- 
engrossed ; and those to whom everybody ap¬ 
plies for help, most seldom ask or require it. 
The centre son of every family, round which 
the others instinctively revolve, is siue to be a 
planet bright and fixed, carrying i4 light -vrithin 
itself. But a man whose soul is all darkness, 
or who is at best a poor wandering star, et^er 
to kindle bis puny candle at somebody rise’s 
beams, can be a light and a blessing to nobody. 

: And he may be—probably without iutepding 
^b-guito the opposite. Who does not, in visit- 
iii^ in household, soon discover the one who 
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contributes notliing to the happiness of the 
I rest, ■''^ho is a sort of elCemosyiuiry pensioner 
on everybody’s _ forbearance, living, as beggars 
do, by the contiaual exhibition erf his sores, and 
.often getting sympathy—as beggars got half¬ 
pence—just to be rid of himP Who does not 
recognise the person whose morning step upop 
the stair, so far from having " music in 
sends a premonitory shiver, and even a dead 
.silence, round the cheerful, chattering break¬ 
fast-table?—whose departure to brnriness*, or 
elsewhere, causes a sudden rise in the domestic 
barometer P—^nay, whose very qiutting a room 
gives a sense of relief as of a cloud lifted off ? 
Yet he may liave many good qualities, but tlwy 
arc aU obscured and rendered useless by the 
incessant recurrence to and absorption in self, 
which is the root of aU his useless woes. And, 
alas! while bclicying himself—as ho wishes to 
be—the most important person in his circle, onr 
miserable friend fills really the lowest place 
therein—^tliat of the one whom nobody trusts, 
nobody leans upon; whom everybody has to 
help, but who is never expected to help anybody. 
How could be P for in him is lacking the very 
foundation of all helpfulncss—^tbe strong, brave, 
cheerful .spii’it which, under all circunistanceii, 
will throw itself out of itself sufficiently to 
understand and be of use to its neighbour. 

Truly, as regards usefuhicss, one might as 
well attempt to labour in an unligbtcd coal 
mine as to do one’s work in the world in an 
atmosplierc of perjietual gloom. Nature her- 
self scorns the idea. Some of her operations 
are carried on in tender tempiorary shadow— 
but only temporary. Nothing with her is per¬ 
manently dark, except the corruption of the 
grave. Wherever, in any man’s temperament, 
is incurable sadness, morbid melancholy, be sure 
there is something also corrupt; somethiugwliich 
shrinks from the light because it needs to be 
hid; something diseased, in body or mind, winch, 
so fiir from being petted and indulged and 
glossed over with poetical fancies, needs to be 
roofbd out—with a liaud, gentle, indeed, but 
strong and firm as that of the good surgeon, who 
deals deliberately present pain for futiffo good. 

A healthy temperament, though not insen¬ 
sible tOi sorrow, never revels in it or is sub¬ 
dued by it; it accepts it, endures it, and tlien 
looks round for the best mode of curing it. 
We cannot too strongly impress on the rising 
generation—who, like the young bears, have 
all their troubles before them—^that suffering is 
not a normal but an abnormal state; and that 
to believe otherwise is to believe that tliis world 
is a mere chaos of tonnent made for the amuse¬ 
ment of the oriftiipotent—^not God, but devil— 
who rales it. Pain must exist—for some inscru¬ 
table end—inseparable from the present eco¬ 
nomy of the world; but we ought, out of 
commo^ sense and common justice, and espe- 
ciaijy religidh, to regard it not as the law of 
our lives, out as an accident, ■nsnally resulting 
from our breaking that law.*^ We cannot wholly 
prevent suffering, but we can guard against it, in 
degree; and we never need wholly Succumb to 
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tlifir flesh, and placed him in. a coiidii ion of actoid 
blockade. 

Eortmuitely for his resoorees, no sooner was 
ii understood ilwt bones—^nothing but bouos 
—-a'contkaouB nptonotony of bones—was all 
that was disooverEkle, than the attendance 
dwindled to a score or so a day; theu to a few 
soimitifio investigators; until, on the day on 
which the wfiter, in company with a friend, 
resident in Stratford-on-Avon, visited the spot, 
no one else was present to divide the attention 
of the good-natured and wtll-iuformed host. 
We were thus enabled to arrue at oei-tain 
small facts connected with the scene of the dis¬ 
covery, as well as with the latter itself, which, 
pending the dispersion of the mystery still over¬ 
hanging these rctnains, may not be wholly 
devoid of interest. 

Milcotc, so close upon the border of Warwii'k 
as to be included in a Gloucestershire parish, 
has found an able historian in the preeise Sir 
JohuDugdale, its fortunes tracing back mor(' 
tlian twelve centuiies, to the days of Kthelred, 
King of Mureu, by wliom I he manor was an¬ 
nexed to the bishopiic of Woreesler. How it 
was separated from that see ‘‘by violence,'’—| 
a term unexplained in history—in tlie time of 
Danish Canute—how, after flie Norman inva¬ 
sion, it passed to Dishop Odo of Il.iyeux, then 
to Kalpli Botehr, Goffiey Martelle,' “ one Ma- 
ihlio,” and -various otliei geuHemmi, more or 
less known and respected in history, until it 
vested— fv not nnconiuion vestment in old ihivs 
— in the king, liy escheat, are nmtteis of little 
mon' than barren record. In the ren'ii (f .Tohii, 
rt came into the posisi ssion oi Getlify de llau- 
villc, and from his family descended to llu- 
Grenlles, duiing whose tenuie oeeurred ,i 
tragedy which has foiuid reeoi d in other pagts 
than Dugdale’s, and wdiieh drew the jnoud Gre- 
villes of Milcotc into a nielaiielioly iiotoiiety. 

It was in the reian of Elizabeth, tlmt Ludo- 
vick Greville succeeded to the huge family 1 
cslatos, at the age of twenty-two. Ambitious, 
gay, unprincitiletl, he made waste of his re¬ 
venues, and, having inemred great oxpeu.se in 
the construction of a castle (long since erumbled 
into dus^), found htm.self, despile liis large 

S osscssious, plunged in consider,ible difliculty. 

low, Ludoviek w'as a man devoid of lieait and 
feeling. His eldest |ou had been slain by the 
descent of an arrow upon liis bare bead, the 
sliafl havhig been disebargc'd without purpose 
into the air by his brother. Tlicii- brutal fitlier 
lauglied, as 5^ it were a good jest, and told the 
unfortunate archer that it was the best shot be 
ever made in hh life. 

This estimable person appears to have cast 
envious eyes upon the oomfortalile unencutu- 
bered possossions of a former agent of the 
family, one Webb, dosciibed liy Dugdale as a 
“ wealthy batohelonr,” tliem residing on bis 
estate of Drayton, in Oxfordshire. Tbispropeity 
Greville lesolved to obtain, and, as a first step, 

a aied a document, purporting to be a will 
a by Wi i)b, in w'liicdi the latter devised the 
whole ftf his Drayton property to the foigcr. 


Greville. This done, he invited this intoaded 
victim to join a Christmas party at his estate-of 
Scasonoote, in Gloucestershire, and there, by 
the bancU of two hired rufBans, strangled him in 
his bed. 

A report was histanily circulated that the ol^ 
man had fallen very ill. Die minister of the 
parish was sent for to complete his will, and one 
of the assassins, secreted in the curtained l>ed 
with the corpse, answered in feeble tones to the 
questions by which Greville affected to aseer- 
iaiu the intentions of the supposed dying mam. 
These were not many, since with the exception 
of an attorney of Banbury, whoso mouth it was 
thought desirable to stop, Ludoviek GrcvilWs 
was t he only name mentioned in the wUI. A few 
hours later,'it was aiinovmced thai all was over, 
and order was taken for the victim’s burial. 

Iiudovick Greville W'as in tiic full enjoyment 
of Ills ill-goltin wealth, when one of Ins guilty 
mstnimeiits, being in his cups at a Stralfoiil 
iim, let drop some noticeable words, signifomg 
llial it was in his })«wer, if il should so please 
iiim, lo h.aiig liis mnsti'r. His acoomjib'ec, 
re|iortmg tins iiiKliseretiou to liis master, anti 
receiving ordeis to make the Itabbler “ safe," 
(lid so, and flung Ins body into a pit; a Hood 
lilting the biricr, the, corpse came up, was dis¬ 
covert d, ami lid to the apprebeusioii of the 
murileror, who confessed (lie vvbolt' affair. 
On the sixth of November, tiftccu Inuulreil 
and l!ijriy-si\, both culprits wore tried in Wcsl- 
miiT-ter llall, when Gieville, to jireveut the for¬ 
int ure of the large landed esTutes of the Innily, 
refused lo plead, and w'us eondemned, iimler llit* 
ligoiir of the existing law, to the peine forte ot 
dm- pressmg to death—a doom which he 
underwent on the eighth day ensuing. 

'1 tins Mileoto had already obtained its jiassing 
bom of notoriety, vvlien the new'cireunist.nice 
arose winch bids fail to inipre&fiil,witli a tlecfier 
and more legitimate mtert'si, on the histprie [lage. 

It would si'cni, from inforniatum eliitlly de- 
liveti from (he lijisof the proprietor, a lim spe- 
rimeii of Jbe biglier class of British yeomen, a 
man of reading and iutelligeuer beyond the 
spliere of agrieidtural pursuits, that for these 
forty yesrs luim,in relics havelieen, at intervals, 
laid bare by the Milcotc plouglimeu; tlie oeem’- 
reiice being suflieieutly cominonAo allord oon- 
Drmation to a tradition long current in ihc 
neiglibourliood, but based upon no establislieil 
history, tied an aneienl cemetery existed not 
far from the place. The legend, at till events, 
sufficed to divest these disc overies of more than 
a passing mtorest, and the remains were as¬ 
sumed to have tenanted some outlying grave, 
wlien a necessity of obtaining gravel nuluced 
the breaking up of a kuid of lawn dose beside 
the fann-houbc. Theu, for the lirst time, it 
became, ajiparcut tliat a vast mass of Imman 
remains lay‘’bnried beneath a coverlid of gra¬ 
velly soil, so shallow that the bones freqm utly 
pierced u])ward within little more than a foot 
of the siiriaoc. 

Bones, boiics,_ and ever bones^t A trench 
was sunk in advance of tlxo I'rigiiKl cutting. 
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and tliere #Bte gtill^bones. It became evident 
that aa army of sSdetons, disposed in. ranks, 
usually, though not invariably, pointiM east aud 
west, extmided fer in front and on either hand. 
Ail were perfect; all, with one exception (of 
.those examined), males; all laid, as with militaiy 
method and regularity, decently in order, on 
their backs, and with hands placed togethe!t on 
the body, or crossed upon the breast. The 
great majority seemed to liave perished in the 
prime of strei^h and manhood. Some of them 
must have been creatures of noble mould. One 
of the skeletons was that of a man exceeding 
seven feet in stature. The skull of this gigantic 
warrior—if such he were—-exhibited a fearful 
injury (not caused in the process of exhuma¬ 
tion), such as Tnight have been inflicted hy the 
blow of a heavy weapon—a<nace or battle-axe, 
dealt from horse-height. 

There is a mystery ovevhaugiug these remains 
that rarely attaches to sbuilai’ discoveries. In 
every instance in which interments on a scale 
approaching tliis, have been revealed, the finger 
of Jiistory, or at least, of local tradition, tias 
pointed to some incident oapafile of elucidating 
the matter. Or, if that has been wanting, tlic 
remains themselves have sujiplied (he neoifl'ul 
testimony. The natural structure of the sktflis, 
atoms of dress aud arm.-^, coin, working im- 
pleffients, &c., have fnmi.slie(l the arehmologist 
with data for the historian. In tliis case, all such 
evidence is wholly wanting. Of the nine or ten 
skulls conveyed to Oxford i o be examined by Pro¬ 
fessor RoUeston, none were indieative of aii espe¬ 
cial race. M ot a -shred, not an atom of giinnejxts, 
arms, or any such thing, afforded a clue to the 
probable epoch of the Inirial. That the place 
was uii ordinary cemetery, was j.icg.a(ive(l both 
by the uniformity of sex of the buried, 
and the shallowness of the trendies in w'hicli 
tlicy were laid. The same objections, with 
the additional one of gre^at care and ddi- 
hcratiou having been nmiiifestly used in the 
interment., prohibit the supjiositii.m that it was 
a plague-pit. On the other hand, ttiesc three 
circutnslanccs are all alike characteristic of a 
military bnritJ, the careful arrangement iu 
shallow trenches indicating the combifled order 
and haste with which .such ojieratious arc often 
eonduoted. Stern neccssit.y compels the speedy 
coveruig of the mangled and decomposing doacl. 
There is no time to nig deep. In many a battle¬ 
field, downi to Magenta anu Solferino, where it 
W'as the writer’s hap to witness the buri;d of 
many thousand shun, the coverlet of earth ac¬ 
corded to the warriors has,n%t been thicker 
than tins of Mileote. 

And the date ? It w'as snggcsteil that t.he 
Chronicle of liciiry of Huntingdon might cast 
some light upon this (piesfiou; but, of the 
battles that Inirtle through his pi^ges, *not one 
can bo assigned to this precise locality, nor docs 
he refer, in terms, to any Warwickshire Wattle, 
save, that at Socaudano (Seckingtou), in seven 
hundred ai^d fifty-two, iu which Kuig Ethelbald 
and a large following were slaiu. 

There Is no lack of more recent battle-fields 


in the neighbourhood. Tewkesbury, th© Itet' 
conflict of the rival Roses, was lought but 
twelve miles from Mileote; still it is to the 
last degree unlikely that the slain, though iden¬ 
tical in number with those buried here, .shoiidd 
have been trausporfrid to tliis spot. Edge-hill 
lies still nearer; bat some record of such an in¬ 
terment, so comparatively recent, must, beyond 
quesl.ion, have been preserved. 

Unless some new discovery should suggest a 
different solution of the mystery, it may l>e fairly 
presumed that this mute graveyard* owes its 
origin to the battle, or rather the massacn!, of 
Evesham, iu which the turbulent spirit of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, closed its 
earthly career. This occurred on the tburih of 
August, tivclve hundred and seventy-one. The 
earl, apprf)achiiig from the Welsh marches, 
expected to form a junction w'it.h liis son, 
advancing from London; and, w'ith that 
view, ero.sscd the Severn, and encamped at 
Evcsli.am. Erom thence he witnessed with 
exultation the approach of a .splendid host, it.s 
own well-known banners floating in the van. 
While gazing on the array, new.s an ivecl that, 
a powc'rfnl ciieniy thrc!.itened his flank, while 
the force in front, displaying the royal banners 
in ))iace of those they had captured,themselves 
conveyed the first intelligence to the dismayed 
b;oT)ii (hat Ills son had been surprised, defeated, 
and slain. Siiorttime was allowed fordispositious 
of defence. The foe came steadily on. “/have 
langht these men tlui art of war,” muttered the 
earl, bitterly; addmg, as he saw his Welsh 
levies already preparing to melt aw,ay, “the 
Lonl iiave mercy on our souls! Our bodies are 
I’rinee Edward’s!” 

Old King Henry, a prisoaier—placed by Lei¬ 
cester in tin: front of tue battle—was wounded, 
but saved; while the earl, his son, Hugh le 
Despenet'r, a hundred aud sixty knights, and 
many gentlemen, perished on the UcM. As 
tin.' raw Vl’olsh levies, dismayed at the terrible 
ilisparily of force, broke and fled almost 
betore the battle joined, uotliing is more likely 
than that the headlong flight continued uutd 
the Stour and Avon, one on either hand, uniting 
at Mileote, caught them sis in a snaro. These 
streams, though inirrow, were unfordable. There 
was no return; lor the fight was over, and the 
\ ictors afready on their t»ack. In that coutiued 
plateau, wc do not doubt, the fugitives were 
massacred, st ripped, and buried. 

Strong desires had been expressed by scien¬ 
tific men that a further investigation should be 
made—while others, indiiferent to the claims of 
history aud archseology, were disjmsed to regard 
such a eoursv as an unwarrantable desecration 
of the spot. Severe frost put an end to any hesi¬ 
tation that good Mr. Adkins might have felt in 
deciding I his point of controversy; but the diffi¬ 
cult v of satisfying evfrybodg was curiously ex- 
etuplifled by the receipt of two letters, by the 
sain(f post, addressed to tlm proprietor hy two 
gcntli'inou in Scotland. Number One deeply 
regrettr d the extent to which the ©xhutnations 
had been already carried, condemned the idle 
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curiofflty tnat would disturb a warrior’s rest 
for the s^e of ascej^^ng whether he were 
Dane,, Briton, Piet, or Saxon—whd;her he be¬ 
longed to thus ijenti^ or to that—and recom¬ 
mended that subscriptions should be forthwith 
entered into, for the purpose of surrounding the 
whole burial-place with apalisade. But Number 
One did not enclose j^thing iu furtberance of 
that scheme. NumbcrTwo warmly conOTatulated 
Mr. Adkins on being the proprietor of a spot to 
which so much historical intercstraust henceforth 
attach, urged the promotion of that interest by 
fiirthcr excavatioms, and begged the good farmer, 
if he had a few skeletons yot unappropriated, to 
send him some half-dozeu at any cost, and with¬ 
out delay.' 


THE BIED OF PARADISE. 

Oh, wondrous bird of regions bright, < 
Witb such a gorgeous plumage dight, 

Hast tbou no plaintive song to tell 
Of that blest place where thou didst dwell, 
Ere Mother Eve from Eden fell ? 

Methinhs in some delightsome bower 
Of that bright garden, hour by hour. 

Was heard thy spirit-melting strain, 
Though now we, plead to thee in vain, 

Thou wilt not, canst not sing again! 

Alas I what wonder is’t, that thou, 

Poor banished one, art silent now’, 

Since tbou didst pass the golden gale 
To share otir erring parents’ fate. 
Companion of the desolate! 

Oh, on thy wings my spirit bear. 

And tbroiigb the still enchanted air. 

Blue lake, and balmy ocean o’er. 

We’ll wend our way to that sweet shore 
Where thou shall find thy voice once more. 

Ah me, delusive fancies, cease! 
Presumptuous, murm’ring spirit, peace! 

We ne’er shall reach that blissful strand 
Till Eve and all her children stand 
Redeemed on their Father-land! 

'Then once morn valley, mount, and grove 
Shall ring with strains of grateful love. 
And, like an exquisite surprise, 

Thy liinsic shall break fortli, and rise 
Seraphic, to the hallowing skies. 

Sweet Bird of Paradise! 


TWENTY-FIVE DARK HOURS. 

I’m what we calls a ganger, and hare so 
many men under me wnen we’re making a 
new line o’ rail. I passed best part o’ my 
time in the country; but I tiavc worked 
on the lines in France and Spain; but what 
I’m about to tell you happened in London, 
where we’d sunk a shaft right down, aud then 
was tuuncUing forrards and backards—the 
shaft being to get rid of your stuff, and some- 
tunes for a steam-engine to be pumping up4he 
water. It’s rather dangerous work, and a 
many men gets hurt; but then a great deal of 
it’s through carelessness, for lots of our fellows 


seems as though the whole o* thei* hrmns mla 
their backs and arms, where theVre precions 
strong, and nowheres else; bnt I’d got so used 
to it, that in cutting or tunnel it was all the 
same to me, and now I was busy supering t^ 
■men digging, and sometimes bricklaying a bit,, 
so that I thought werry little about danger 
when I’d seen as all the shores and props waa 
well in their places. 

It was just at the end o’ the dmner-hour one 
day, and I was gone down the shaft to have a 
good look round before work begun again, and 
I’d got my right-hand man, Sam Carbe^, 
with''me. It Avas a new shaft, about tiurty 
foot deep, with ladders to go down, and a 
Avindlass and baskets for bringing up stuff and 
letting down bricks and mortar. 

We hadn’t tunnelled more than p’r’aps some 
ten or a dozen foot each' way, so as you may 
suppose it was werry fresh—green, as we calls 
it; aud 1 wasn’t quite satisfied about the shoring 
up, and so on, for you know fellows do get so 
rocious careless when once they’ve got used to 
anger; and fis for some of our big navvies, 
why thi'y’ro jest Siike a set o’ babies, and for 
eveVytlii’rig else but their regular work, tluy’re 
qtdte as liclpless. Tell ’em to fill a lorry, or 
skid a wheel, or wheel a barrer, they’ll do it 
like smoke; but us to taking care o’ them¬ 
selves—but there, I needn’t say no more about 
that—just look at the great, good-tempered, 
lolloping fellows! A man can’t have it all \rays; 
and if he’s got it all iu bone and muscle, why 
’tain’t to be exiiectcd as he’s going to have all 
the brains too. 

“That’s giving a bit there, Sauf,” I .says, 
a-pointing to one part o’ the shaft where the 
earth was a-hulging and looked loose. “ That 
ain’t safe. 1'hevelJ be a barrer full o’ stuff 
a-top o’ somebody’s head afore the arternoon’s- 
over. That’s the rain—that is. Take your 
mell and knock out thatPlowcr shore, and we’ll 
put if a couple o’ foot higher up. Mind how 
yon does it!” Sam nods his head, for he was a 
chap as ne'rcr spoke if he could helj) it, and then 
he gets up, Avhiic I takes a look or two" at the 
brickwork, so as not to be done by the men, nor 
yet dropj«id on by the foreman. Then 1 hears 
Sam banging away at the bit o’ scaffold-pole, tod 
directly after it comes down with a hollow sound; 
and then tliere was a rattling o’ loose gravelly 
earth as I peeps out, and then feels as though 
my heart was in my mouth, for I shouts out: 

“ That's the wrong one!" But in an instant 
Sam dropped to the bottom, and as he did so, 
it seemed as tljough some one drew a curtain 
over the hole, and 1 hen I felt a'tremendous blow 
on the chest, and was driven backwards aud 
dashed up' iq'ainst the wood scaffolding in the 
tunnel, and I suppose I was stunned, for I 
knew nothing more for a bit. Then it seemed 
as though I M'as being called, and I sorter woke, 
up; but evetytliing was dark as pitch and' silent 
as death, and, feeliug hea^ and misty aud 
stupid, I shut my eyes toain, and felt as if 
going to sleep, for there didn’t seerfto be any¬ 
thing the matter to me. It was as thoi%'h some- 
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thing shut ap thot^ht aad sense in the 
dark, aaid not a wink of light could get in. But 
there I was in a sort pi dream 3 r comfortable 
state, and lay there perfectly still, till a groaning 
noise rousesd me, when thought come back with 
^a Minding flash, and so sharp was that flash that 
‘my brain seemed scorched, tor I knew that I was 
buried alive. 

For a few minutes I stood where I first rose 
up in a half-stooping position, with my head and 
shoulders touching the poles and boards above 
me; but a fresh groan made me begin to feel 
about in the darkness, and trv to find but where 
I was, and how much room I had to move in. 
But tliat was soon done, for at the bottom there 
was about a yard space, and as far up as I 
could reach it seernea a couple of yards, while 
the other way there was the width of the tunnel. 
I dared not move much, though, for the earth 
and broken brickwork kept rolling and crumbling 
in, so that every moment the space grew less, 
and a cold sweat came out all over my face, as 
I thouglit that I should soon be crushed and 
covered completely up. Just tlicn, however, 
another groan sounded close fey me, and for the 
first time I rememhered Sam Carberry, and 
began fceliug about in the direction from whence 
the sound came. • 

Bricks, bits o’ stone, crumbling gravel, the 
uprights mid cross-pieces and hits of board all 
in splinters, and snapped in two and three 
pieces, with their ragged ends sticking out of 
the gravel. But I could feel uolliing of Sam, and 
I sal doum at last, panting as though Iliad been 
runuing, dud there was the big drops a-rolling 
off me, while 1 drew every breath that licavy tliat 
I grew wild with horipr and fear; for it seemed 
as though 1 shouldn’t be able to breathe much 
longer, and then I must be stifled. It was 
awful, the thoughts of all that; and had such an 
ettect on me, tliat I dashed about like a bird in 
a cage—now here, now there—in mad efforts 
and struggles to get out. I cried, “ Hclji, help!” 
and swore and tore about, jumping up and 
plunging my hands into the earth; Jill at last, 
panting, and blcedmg, and helpless, I lay upon 
the gravel crying like a child. 

Alil That did me good, and .seemed to 
clear my thoughts, and make me mad with 
myself to think I had been wasting my strength 
so for nothing, when porhaf'S I uiight have been 
doing something towards making my escape; 
and wliile I was thinkiug tike tliri, fill at once 1 
started, for there was a groan again close to my 
head; then, after feeling about a bit, I got 
my hand upon a bit of broken board, when I 
felt a groan again, and then,‘after searching 
about, iouiid that underneath the board was a 
face wMch, by scratching away thft earth, I 
could touch, and feel to be w'arm. 

The first thing I did was to start, up and ; 
strike my head violently against % cross-piece, i 
so that 1 was half stuimea; and then I Joegau i 
to feel about for » shovel till I got hold of a i 
handle, and found that the rest was so tightly i 
bedded imilhe soil, that I must have been a good i 
hour gry-bbing it out with my fingers. But I > 
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. could be, I calcukted ■what my toteral would Nex’ thi^ as I resmembeie is a dull 
cost the Odd fdiowB, and ^en about the allow- Ihud-tliuddiiig” noise, and it woke me up »9 
ance there’d be for aiy people out o’the Widow that I sat holding my head, which ached as 
and Orphan’s lund, and then I tlought how though it would split, and trying to recollect 
things might have been worse than they was. once more where i was; and I s’pose my poor 
At last of aH, I feels quiet and patient like, and, mind must have been a bit touched, for I could 
for the first time since I’d bopn buried, I was make nothing out until I had crawled «md felt 
down on my knees with my face in my hands, about a few times over, when once more it all 
I don’t Know how long I stopped like that, come back with a flash, and I remember thhik- 
when jdl at emee I fancied I licard a voice speak- ing how much better it would liave beeu <if I 
mg, mid 1 started up; but it sounded no more, had kept half stunned, for now I knew what the 
* and as I sat listening I could see again all sorts noise was, and I codd hardly contain the hope, 

! of things coming and going. Now it was coffins; which seemed to drive me almost mad. Would 
now strange-Iooking beasts and things without they set to me before I was de^ ? Could I 
any particular shape; and as they moved, and help them? Would they give up in despair, and 
coiled, and roUed forward, I kept feeling as leave me ? 

though they must iorich me; but no, they T lay listening to the “ thud-thud-thud,” till 
glided off again, and at last, to keep from think- all at ’ once it stopped, and the stiUncss that 
lag, I stripped off coat and wmstcoat, and, succeeded was so awful that I shrieked out, 
groping about till I got hold of the shovel, I for I thought they had given up digging. But 
crierl out, “ i3od help me!” and began to try the dull distant sound roused me again, and 
aud dig a way out. ' once more I Lay listening and counting the .spade- 

“ Every man for himself,” I half roared, ami fills that 1 knew were being laboriously and 
the curious, stifled sound of my voice frightened slowly tJiromi out. Now I was crying weakly, 
me; but I worked on till I had thrown back n now foaming at the mouth, every now ami then 
few spadefuls, when J. found that 1 liad put it oil' the noise could not be heard; at last, when I 
too long, and that I could do nothing but sink could just faintly hear the sound of voices and 
down, jiauting for air. I couldn’t keep off tlie tried to shout in reply, 1 found 1 couldn’t do 
idea that something was pressing dow'n upon me more than whisper. 

and trying to force out my breath ; at Lust this -11] at once, the earth came caving in again, 
idea got to be so strong that 1 kept thrusting and 1 was half buried. Weak as I was, it 

out my hands and trying to push the something took me long enough to get free, and to crawl 

away.” I don’t know how time went, but at last up and sit behind an upright post or two, and 
I was lying, worn out and helpless, njioii the it was rvell I did, for no sooner was I there than 
ground, fecXly trying to grub or burrow a way the gravel caved in again, and I heard a sliont; 
but witli my lingers. saw a llasli of light; aud tlien was jammed 

All at once I remembered poor Sam, ami, close into the comer, and must have been 

after a good deal of groping aljoul, I found the suft’oeated but for tlie wood framing about me, 
board again, and laid my hand upon bis faetg wbieb kept the earth off. But as 1 set wedged 
j hut only to snatch it away with a chill running in, 1 could hear the sound of the shovels 
through me, for it was as cold as ice. Then 1 and picks, and 1 knew Iiow men would toil to 
tried to touch his breast, but soon gave nj); for, get out a brother-workman. And nwv, feeling 
with the exception of bis face, lie was eomplrt ely (juite jieljiless and resigned, I tried my best to 
bedded in the earth, while tlic board had only pray lor my life, or, if not, for mercy for what I 
saved liim at the first moment from inslautaucous hub done wrong, 
death. 

I crept as far off ns I coidd; for now it seemed “Ain’t nobody here?” said a voice, as it 
that dcathtWns very very near me, and that my sei'ined te me in the dark, and I could not 
own time must bo pretty well run out. speak to cry for help. 

I won’t tell you how weak iwas again, and “Must he,” said another voice. “ Poor cliap’s 
how all my past action^ came ti'oo})ing jiast nu'. under tlicm pdanks!” And then conic that sound 
There they all were, from boyhood till the of shovels again, aud then a loud hurraying, 
present; and I couldn’t help groaning as I saw ami I felt hands about me, and that I was being 
liow [wedous little good there was in them— carried, and something trickled into my mouth, 
just here and there a brij^it spark amongst all Then voices were buzzing about me more and 
the blackness. At last, I began to think it was more, and I beg|iu to feel able to breathe, and I 
all over, for a heavy stupid faintness cpmc over heard some one say; “ He’s coming to;” and 
me, and I batiJod against it with aj] my might; then one .spoke, and then another sjioke, and I 
hat it was like—^( o me, there, in that darkness— kuew I was being taken up the shaft; but all 
like a great bird comiug nearer and r^earer with was as it were in a dream, till I heard a 
heavy shadowy wings; and, as I tried to drive it loud sorflam,. and felt two anns round me, 
off, it went back, but only to come again, tilhat and knowdng'^that now I was saved indeed, I 
last the pilacc seemed to fade away; for after tried to say —“ Thank God!” but could only 
groping round and round the place such a natiny tliiitk it. - 

■ tunes, 1 seemed 1o see and know every hit of it After a bit I managed to speak, but I .suppose 
as vi'cA {« if I. saw it with my eye.s, t^ it faded I said all sorts of foolish unconne^bd things, 
away,.aBd'all seemed to be gone. till I asked the time, when the voice'^hat ris- 
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vived me so, 'arhisperedin my ear that it was 
naarly three. 

“ And how long was I tliere ?” I got out at 
last. I 

“ Tw:enty»fiTe honrs!” 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

Pti-sTEEKT, Westminster, is five minutes’ 
walk'from tbe House of Commons. Passing the 
monument to the hrave Westmibster lads who 
have fallen in defence of their country, and 
leaving on your left tlie dread establishment 
where our youth are passed or plucked by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, you turn down a 
narrow thoroughfare opimsile a great hotel—the 
pleasant peculiarity of which hotel is tliat pretty 1 
girls ai’e always to be seeif at its cofiee-rooiii 
windows—and proiniftly lose yourself in a laby -1 
riuth of foul and misavoury streets, 'roweriiig 
above the miserable houses iu front aud on each 
side of you arc stately edifices rapidly approneb- 
ing complelion; and while the constant click i 
of mallet and chisel iestify teethe continual ex-1 
tension of building, they seive to increase your | 
bewilderment aud lessen your chauces of finding 
the jilacc you seek. 'I'nis, if you attcuij)t ex¬ 
ploration witliout a guide. To-day, however, we 
are aocompanied bv a tall member of the, A divi¬ 
sion, who knows rye-street and its approaches 
well, and who tersely says of ihe former, “ A 
pretty sort o’ drum for you to visit, geullcmcn.” 

it is now six o’clock in the evening of Mon¬ 
day tbe Pith of March, and the lliglil Honour¬ 
able the Chancellor of the Exehecjucr has been 
e,lo^U(;ntly advocating for more than an hour the 
political claims of the working man. The crowd 
we have just left outside VVestniinster Hall is 
composed of people who liave failed in obtaining 
seats in tbe strangers’ gallery; the news-boys 
are ah’caily sboutmg “Se<?ond hoditiou, Mr. 
Gladstone on llefonntin*, mysterious wires 
are spreading north, cast, west, aud south,Vgu- 
ineiits in favour of extending the franchise; and 
we all read next day that the right honourable 
gentleman resumed his seat at ten minutes ])ast 
.seven, after declaring, amid the loud chpers of an 
excited House, tliat “ more than your gold anil 
your silver, more tlian your fleets aud your 
armie.s, is tlic attachment of tlie people to 
throne and laws, at once the strength, the glory, 
.and the safety of the land.” 

At the moment of tlus peroration being 
uttered, we are in a liack-yard in Pye-street, 
testing for ourselves the surroundings of those 
whoso loyal attaclunent is si»*highly prized 
and so properly vaunted. We have spent tbe 
time, during which the working man^ jmlitical 
rights have been gracefully dwelt upon, in see¬ 
ing how far his social claims arc practically oou- 
sidcrod, what bis home is like, wW Ute air he 
breathes. What the water he lirinks. The fol- 
lowing descri.pt ion «, for obvious reasons, made 
general, but its details arc .minutely accurate, 
and one oisotlicr of them apply to the numerems 
homes we visited that, bright evening. This 


hack-yard, then, is one of many, and thetoualid 
tenements of Pye-street are duplicated idf over 
Hondon. In St, Dragon’s in the South, in 
Clerkenwell, in Bethnal-gi'een, in the yards and 
courts off Dmry-laue, may be found the siglite 
we shudder at to-day. Indeed, so minutely does 
tlie present experience coincide with tliat pre¬ 
viously acquired, that it is ditScnlt to renlhe 
the locality we are iu as one wo liave not 
explored previously.* Take this yard, for ex¬ 
ample. (Jnpaved, with its black slimy soil 
sticking up between the round aud broken bits 
of stone which form its flooring; a panless closet 
iu one corner, from^ which a pestilential stench 
proceed.s; an open' dust-heap iu another ; be¬ 
tween these, the water-butt tor seven families. 
Of course this butt is imoovered; of course the 
w'ood of which it is composed is in an advanced 
stage of decay; of course the exhalations from 
the soil-be.strewcd yard, from filthy closet, and 
from dtist-lieap, are attracted by the water, and 
take form tmd shape in that riuiibow-bued scum 
\vc see glistcnpg on its surface. I’eeriug into 
the butt, wc see, at its bottom, broken tohmsco- 
pipes, cabbage-stalks, bits of broken tile and pot¬ 
tery-ware, and an old shoe. On tapping i1,.s side 
wit h a walking-cane, the rotten wood breaks,and 
wiilt long .strings of green slime like .seaweed, 
comes olfat the .slightest touch. ” No, it is never 
cleaned out, for to t(dl yer the trut h, gentlemen, 
iny old man began to clean it one day% and blessed 
if he didn’t .scrape a hole rigid out of it, where 
yer see. the rag a-pluggiu’ of it now; and 
since then we’ve let it alone, for.t.he water 
don’1; taste so very bad, and it ain’t much 
of it V. e drinks!” The speaker is a tat coarse 
slattern, the wife of a bricklayer’s labourer, not 
yet returned from work, who did the honours of 
her wretebed room aud plaguc-crealing yard 
with a certain imetion, as if impressed with tiie. 
novelty of conversuig with a member of the 
metropolitan force on amiciible terms. 

“ Dust-bcap never removed! Lord bless yer, 
110 ; they don’t never remove it without we gives 
them somethin’ for thcirselves. Parish pays the 
diistmeu! Yes, sir, aud so I’ve heard myself; but 
1 hat there heap before you is as bad as it is to^ay, 
because me aud a neighbour fell out aj to whose 
turn it was to stand the dustman a drop o’ beer!” 

Decomposed fish-heads, decayed vegelablc 
mat ter, ciuders—what iu another sphere would 
he called kitchen refus^—aud ihe scouriiigs of 
the pig-tuli, made up the foul mass before ns. 
Here, and there, where the rays of the setting 
sun fell upon it—for the evening was bright 
and clear, as those in w-aitii^ outside West¬ 
minster Hall will remember—it sent a sluggish 
putrescent vapour up, to mingle with the already 
vitiated air, and iusiiliously force its w.ay through 
broken panes, into rooms wliere whob families 
lay stewing. Might we go up-stairs? Cer¬ 
tainly w'o miglit, if we wouldn’t mind treading 
softly over the two broken ones, and keepii^ 
to ihe left, where we .saw tiie hole. A 
lew momenta’ stumbling and we arc in the 


• See Evkrv Man’s Poison, vol. xi 
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first-floor baok-roott. Phew! Sweet home! forth fruit afl&r its kind. Add to this, that the 
Why, the smell sends us precipitately back, with owner of the house and yard we have visittai, 
camphor-ball to nose, before we have advanced can in practice snj^ his finders at the sani- 
three paces. The course of my duty has led me tary inspection unde» which it is theoretically 
to become acquainted with more foiil smells than putj keep m mind that the competition for 
most of my Meads have encountered, and 1 de- house-room is so fierce, that decent labourers 
clare the one we are inhaling to have an inkling arc compelled to herd in these miserable dens j 
of them all. There is the horrible entomological that the increase of railways and the spread of 
aroma prevalent in the Field-lane Refuge, when improvement arc adding to the evfl daily, by pull- 
its occupants have been in bed an hour or so; ing down small tenements; and then wonder if 
the wretched tramp-smell of an overcrowded you can at the spread of epidemics, and the 
casual ward; the stench of an ill-smelling drain; heaviness of thb metropolitan death-rate, 
the flavour of boiled greens, of onions, of Pyc-street has been selected for visitation be- 
strong cheese, of bad moat;, and mingling with, cause of its proximity to the Houses of Parlia- 
and overriding all, is the dreadful odour of a ment; and because, as I shall point out, it has 
sick-room, in which nurses are careless and also shown itself capable of better tilings, 
patients uncleanly. There is no mnstakuig any Let us now turn for a moment to Bit-alley, 
one of these, and no exaggerating their con- Clerkenwell. It contains twelve houses, with a 
junctive effect. Unconsciously at the time, but total of twenty-nine rooms. Of these, two are 
with a morbid exactitude which enables mo to occupied by donkeys, and tlie remaining tweuty- 
shudderingly rccal them now, I mentally tick seven form the homes of eighty-three human 
off each noisome flavour before I reach the creaturiis. The average width of this alley is six 
door, and then, hanging out of the broken sash- feet six inches; one room here with a cufiic area 
less window on the staircase, inhale (he breezes of one thousand and fifty feet is occupied by 
from the closet, dust-heap, and water-butt in the six souls, a maii,«his wife, and four children; 
yard, until, on the princqile of one poison and anotlicr with a cubic area of seven hundred 
neutralising another, the sickening sense of and seventy feet holds a man, his wife, and two 
nausea is subdued, and I am able to look in-doors chiidren. The inhabitants of the adjacent Sheep- 
again. , court, and Friar’s Inn-alley, make up with the 

The filthy bedding in the comer on which eighty-three here, a population of one Imndred 
that drunken Irishman is .stcrtorously sleeping and ninety-two, who have but two necessary out- 
hinieelf sober, together with the dirty flooring housesaudonc water tank among them, thelatter 
and neglected walls, account for the obvious being invariably dry on Sundays. At Narrow- 

E revalence,of inunelcss insects ; while tlie food, yard, in the same parish, three, separate families 
eing cooked in one part of the room and dc- were crammed into two rooms without water- 
voured in another; the poor sickly woman with supply or closfds, and were compelled to l)e,g 
her baby iu the second bed; the crying child water and make, shift as they could, until 
with the discoloured bandage round its head; the wretched places became so dilapidated as 
the numbers seated within the four narrow to be pulled down under the Dangerous Siruc- 
waUs, at the apparent rate of about three tures Act. The ground on which they formerly 
square feet per soul; the corduroy and fus(.ian rotted, is now vacant. It has been calcu- 
garments before the fire, and the steaming raas lated that three thousand five Imndred liouses, 
suspended from the lines running across tlie accoipmodatingtwentythousand working people, 
room, supply the otlier scents. Tliis is a work- have Peen destroyed by the extension of raetro- 
ing man's sweet home. This is his retreat after politan railwa 3 's alone, during the years pre- 
thc labours of the day arc over, for tlie at- ceding 1865; and I learn, on testimony which 
tractions of which it is expected he will decline is indisputable, that one thousand three hundred 
roaming ainid pleasures and (gin) palaces, and houses, chiefly belonging to working men, are 
in which he fosters that attachment to throne now under sentence Irom the same cause, 
and laws which conduces—let me repeat Mr. On leaving the wretched Pye-streot house we 
Gladstone’s florid words—^more than gold or had examined, wc carefully picked our way 
silver, more than fleets br armies, to the strength, among shoals of sickly children, wdio crowded 
glory, and safety of the_ land. It is through every door-step and pursued the genial sports 
no fault of liis that he is condemned to live, of battledore, tip-cat, and hopscotch, in the 
breathe, and have his being, in an atmosphere roadway; and glancing opposite, saw two fine 
and with surroundings whiim are slowly poison- piles of Inuldings, which, staiiding side by side, 
ing his life-blood, and paralysing his stout arm. arc monunienfs^ to the practical benevolence of 
He need be neither idle, viciou8,^nor improvi- those erecting them. Into these we did not go. 
dent, to come to this. Given, daily labour Tlie writel knows their neat cleanliness, their 
at a specified part of the metropolis, and you comforts, and their luxuries, well; for they re¬ 
will see that he must live withm a reasonable semblc, .in all essential particulars, the other 
distance of it. Admit the necessity of this, model dwelliiigs he has seen, are built by the 
count the number of houses, fit for his occupa- same agency, and are subject to the same laws, 
tion and suitable to hjs means; and overcrowijing, The contrast between their trim uniformity and 
tegether with a persistent vioktion of sanitary the wretched squalor of the side of the street we 
laws,; Hwnltiqg in disease and death, will be have left, make them fairly represeift^ the oppo- 
seen te be as natural, as that a tree should bring site extremes of comfort and misery. But rye- 
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street is exception<illy fortunate in the nimber 
of people who axe properly housed within it. 

•For twenty-two years it has been sought 
to force upon capitalists and the charitable, the 

S ‘ng need of working people for better homes. 

jh has been done, muM has been written 
^nd spoken, and it has been demonstrated by 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow, that investments of 
this character, besides hugely benefiting the 
tenant, may be made as remunerative as many 
oilier descriptions of bouse property. The 
following figures show what had bccu done, up 
to the end of 1865, by'the model cottages and 
buildings which receive, aud merit high praise: 

Metropolitan Association finds homes for ... 2500 

Society for Improving Condition of Work¬ 
ing Classes, for. 1304 

Miss Coutts’s Model Houses, for.. 700 

Mr. Cribbs, for .....^.. 070 

The Peabody Buildings, for. 874 

City Corporation, for . 700 

Alderman Waterlow, for. COO 

Industrial Dwellings Company, for. 1384 

Total housed. 8798 

That is, rather more than a fiiird of the 
number dispossessed by railways alone, during 
the last few years, have'becn absorbed into wclf- 
bnilt well-appointed dwellings, during twenty 
years of earnest agitation and benevolent effort; 
while thousands upon thousmids of their less 
fortunate brethren arc doomed to such wTeteh- 
edness as wc have seen. To prolong their 
valuable lives, to save society from what is at 
once a great sin and a great danger, the 
sanction of parliament is sought to a scheme 
for improving tlie homes of the working classes 
on a more comprehensive scale than private en¬ 
terprise or |)riyatc philanthropy can attempt. 
If Mr. MoCuUagh Torrens’s proposals become 
law, the remedy for existing evils will be a 
simple one. When the death-rate of a district 
exceeds three per cent on its population it will 
be in the power of any twenty ratcpayijfs to 
call for and obtain, the services of one w the 
Crown inspectors already ^pointed junder the 
Local Government Act. This gentlemau will 
be required to examiuc and rej)ort upon the 
condition of the houses and strecls ju which 
these deaths have occurred, to state (he number 
of persons or families liviug and sleeping in them, 
and to what extent they are unfit for human 
habitation. Further, he is to say how far it 
may he needful for such buildings to bo removed 
with a view to tho erection of “permanent and 
healtliful houses, suitable fortheaccommodatiou 
of persons subsisting by daily or weekly wages.” 
The definition of “ healthful houfes” is, adequate 
provision for sewerage, lighting, ventilation, 
and water supply, and a space of noff less than 
three hundred and fifty cubic feet of air for each 
occupant, whether infant or adult. 

After some necessary fonnalitiJs, the local 
authorities will he compelled to erect proper 
dwellings in tlie pla^ of those condemned, and to 
borrowthc neccssai-yfunds from the Public Works 
Loan Comfltissiouers. Interest at the rate of 


three and a half per cent is to be charged, and 
the entire sum of cmntal and interest is to be re¬ 
paid in yearly iustalmcuts of equal amounts, in 
a period not exceeding thirty years. 
essence of Mr. Torrens’s scheme is, that it is 
compulsory. The fever-nests of which Dr. 


Joaflerson writes, and which liavc been de¬ 
scribed in these pages, would be at once rooted 
out; for, neither vested interests, nor the pur¬ 
blind obstinacy of parish magnates, would be 
allowed to interfere with the common good. 
The streets, courts, and alleys from which the 
fever taint never departs, and which family after 
family only occupy to die, would be promptly 
condemned and destroyed. The horrible state 


of things we saw in Tye-strcct would be impos¬ 
sible, and the poor man’s sweet home would be a 
reality instead of a bitter sham. Happily, it Las 
i)pen shown that tliis result can be arrived at 
without pecuniary loss; for, as the late Prince 
Consort shrewdly remarked, “ Unless wc can get 
seven or eight per cent, we i^hall not succeed in 
inducing builders to invest their capita! in such 
house-s,’^ aud a low rate of interest would be 
equally unpalatable to corporate bodies. But 
that double the amount to be paid for the loan 
can be esisily obtained under proper mauagement, 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow has shown ; and an ex¬ 
periment tried by tlie corporation of the City of 
Condon is an important testimony in the same 
direction. In 1851, the Court of Common 
Council decided that tlie “ Finsbu^ Estate Sur¬ 
plus Fund,” amounting in round numbers to 
forty thousand five hundred pounds, should be 
expended in providing improved lodging-houses 
for the labommg poor. After some years’ delay 
a piece of freehold land was purchased in the 
Farringdon-road for sixteen tlionsand pounds, 
upon wliich a stately pUc of buildings has been 
erected at a further cost of thirty-six thousand 
pounds. The average cost per room here 
amounted to sixty pounds, or twenty pomlds 
more than similar rooms have been built for 
elsewhere; for, as the corporation only aimed at 
a dividend of five per cent, a greater sum was 
spent in external splendour than at Langbourn- 
buildings, where rooms of equal internal comfort 
were erected for forty pounds, or at Cromwell- 
buildiugs, where they cost forty-four pqonds; and 
this concession to architectural display, without 
adding to the real comfort of the t.enants, makes 
the dillcreiiee between a return of five per cent, 
and a return of seven or*eight per cent on the 
capital laid out. 

Of the ownership and management of the 
dwcUiuga to be built under Mr. Torrens’s act, 
if it becomes law, the local officers, tho income 
aud expenditure, the auditing of accounts, and 
tho power of making by-laws for lotting and 
occupation, tt is unnecessary to speak here. 
Amjile provi.siou for all these requisites is made 
in the bill now before tho House, but it is suffi¬ 
cient for our present purpose to record the fact 
that a manful attempt is being made to cope 
will^a great national sin, aiyi an urgent national 
danger. The labouring population of largo 
towns is decimated, year by ycaxi by diseases 
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—quite black, with a skimming of .dirty lather 
on the top. Having plnnged into this, we 


(there were a few besides me) went into the 
surgcoji’s office, there to await exaininatiou, 
1 stayed nearly two hours before my turn 
came. Tliere were, besides me, I should think 
.about thirty all together when I went in, and 
more were constantly arriving. A man came into 
the ante-room where we were, and shouted for 
‘■the next,” and if the individual be wanted was 
not undressed and all ready, he cursed the man, 
and then cursed the sergeant who had brought 
him. At length ray turn came, I was not un¬ 
dressed, and ihis man inquired if 1 was asleep, 
and if I expected to be undressed by next 
summer. I soon replied that I was ready. 
Througn a double rank of sergeants of every 
regiment in the service, perfectly naked. I went 
into the doctor’s room. • 

Thi^ doctor was sitting at a table writing, and 
did not look round. Tlie intui sbouted my 
name, and I suppose the doctor was noting 
down my age, calliTi^, height, and so forth. 
The man during this time was giving him my 
height, &c. The doctor presently looked up, 
and told me to hop across thfl room on tiu- left 
leg and to come hack on the right in the same 
majiner. I also jumped over a chair, drew a 
long breath while the doctor hearkened at*my 
left breast through a small tube, and the exa¬ 
mination was ended. Uc said nothing when 1 
W'cnt out, but by the time 1 was dressed (lie 
ill-tempered man, seeing the sergramt standing, 
said, “ 'W'hat are yon standing there for, Clark ‘f 
Get out of this; your man’s p.asscd!” 

I received, on getting out, fourtcenpencc- 
halfpeimj, being that day’s pay. Tlie clay 1 
enlisted Wiis on a Wednesday, and we. did ran 
join the depot until Saturday. TIktc were 
about one hundred mid fifty recruits at. this 
time at the public-house in'Charles-strcct, all 
waiting to join their respective regiments. All 
these slept at this house. Tlie house looks 
small in front, but they have sevcnimarge 
rooms at the back, each of whicdi contains 
fifteen or twenty beds, and is fitted up i,o re¬ 
semble' a barrack-room. The rcjcruits were of 
all classes, all trades, and from evciy jiart of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. S<.H)ne of them 
were only sent that day from pinces in the 
north of England, and had never been in 
London before. None that I conversed witli 
acknowledged that the pure love of being a 
soldier had actuated them to enlist. It was in 
every case destitution. I met with the. same 
answer when I questioned those in bairacks. 
Not one in twenty ever enlist beccause they 
like? it, hut because they see nothing but star¬ 
vation staring them in the face. 

The next morning after enlistment I went 
before the adjutant. I don’t know his name, 
as hi.s signature could not be ma^c out, except 
by the. initiated. The morning after I w'Ont 
before, the colonel^ and the next morning I was 
sent to Cannoutown. I must not forget going 
on the Eiidbiy afternoon before the magistra,te 
at WestMnstcr Police Court to be sworn in. 


magistrate signed bis name, certaiulyi Bay¬ 
ing that so and .so had sworn “ before toe,” but ■ 
1 never saw him. His clerk did it all. One 
recruit ■with me was tolling the .sergeant who 
accompanied us. to the police-office that be 
would get on well in the cavalry (the corps he 
had joined), Bs he had served in a simiW 
cajiacity in the late war in America. 

Sergeant Blue, of the Dragoon Guards, eyed 
him with contempt. “America, eh? What sort 
of animals had they over there ?” 

Tlie reenut said, “ Very good,” and theu a 
pause. He added, “Not perhaps so good as 
yoiu's—^tbe fact was, we had mules.” 

“ Mules ! oh criitkey, shouldn’t I have liked 
to have seen ’em charge! Why, the dragoons 
•would double them up—ay, like that,” said tlie 
sergeaul, cracking bis fingers. 

Sergeant Blue was particularly tieklod at the 
idea of mules making “ a charge,” and roared 
with lauglitcr. 

1 got very tinal of Charles-stroet beforc Sa¬ 
turday moiniiig. rourfeenpeucc-halfpemiy a 
day was not. much—scarcely enougli to buy 
food with. I had only been three days, and how 
much more w earied must some of the recruits 
liave been who weri' tliere three weeks! Some 
ol'them acliially had been that time, and they 
complained of it, mid justly too. All, however, 
were in good spirits, mid anticipating good 
things it! their regiments with a simplicity I 
have often laughed at since. Another thing I 
g'.'t tired of was the endless “going before” 
this person and that. I Imd not done yet, 
though. (Ill the Saturday morning we were 
awoke at seven o’clock, and met Our gul4e, 
St:ilT-S(Tgemit. Merry. 'I’liere were seven of us 
ill all, three for Camion town, and the remainder 
for Irolmid. We slaved just over London 
llridgc in a coft'ee-honse for breakfast, and 
during that time the sergeant had an animated 
argument with the coflcc-nouse-keepcr about the 
.lamaiea atlair. Sergeaut Merry mRintainecl 
that Governor Eyre was an angel, and that the 
iVloniiiig Planet was all wrong in supposing 
that Gordon was murdered. 

“ I tell you what,” coutinued the sergeant, 
“there are a lot of people wOo are never so 
happy as when crying down the English and ap- 
jilauding everything un-English, and the Morn¬ 
ing Planet is their mouthpiece.” The coffee¬ 
house-keeper ns stoutlv.detcndedthe other side, 
and jiriiised John Briglit, and cursed everybody 
who disagreed ■with the honourable member for 
Binniugbam. Sergeant M,erry got quin; excited, 
ami entered so fully into fin; argument as to get 
up from Ms coffee and nearly approach his. anta- 
goiiisl, putting an extra stress upon every word 
'by a loud tliump on tlie table. 

‘ The time for starting artiyed very quickly, 
and all the way to the station _ the sergeaut 
anathematised those who oriticLsed Governor 
Eyre, and said /jc knew what the blacks were. 

‘a soldier can always travel second-class with 
a tbird-ela.s3 fare, and so we all got cotofortably 
sealed on leather. The sergeant, ingoing dowii 
the line, explained the several places. “ That’s 
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Gampwell—three mUes from here; this is DriU- 
. well} aad this is Cimnontowa. I have told a 
person to come for yon." 

The tliree of us got out, and were met by a 
little lance-corporal, who conducted us to the 
barracks. On getting into the gate, a big fat 
WMEan shouted out, “ Hallo, three more 
‘ qmds!’" She alluded to our each getting one 
sovereign as bounty-money, and was, perhaps, 
expressing the delight she would feel at a.ssist- 
ing ns to spend it. A lot of men; each looking 
very dirty, were standing at the ent rance to the 
“ north door of the barracks with boxes in their 
hands, two and two together, and they each 
dropped their boxes and inspected us from head 
to loot, at the same time making remarks on onr 
personal appearance. These men were on what 
is called “ coal fatigue,” which 1 got a jn-actical 
knowledge of on the succeeding Saturday. A 
little way up the passage the corporal stopped 
at a door (the general orderly-room), and spoke 
to a soldier-like man as to where we should bo- 
put. We were then passed on up another pair 
of stairs, and saw the colour-sergeant of our 
company, who again passed us into Sergeant 
Brownlow’s hands, who took us into a room, 
and announced, in a very high voice, as “ Here’s 
another, Slatiethen, turning l-o me, he said, 
“ This will be your bed.” The person addressed 
as “ Slutie ” was busy brushing .some bells and 
smoking at a short pipe. He apjiearcd rather 
shy, but suddenlv, as if recollecting something,' 
said, “ Oh! you’ll want your belts cleaning, and 
m do them for you—I nave done a good many 
recruits’.” 

I replied that I should be happy to give him 
the job, if be wanted it 

"Ob yes; it is the custom for old soldiers to 
clean recruits’ belts. "When they come out of 
stores they’re very dirty.” 

A young man was in the room acting as 
"orderly man,” and he apjieared very busy. 
Getting up a form endways, be brushed away 
and sssssh’d just like an ostler; he also managed 
to keep a respectable distance from the leg of 
the form exactly as an ostler would from the, 
hind leg of a horse. The barrack-room con¬ 
tained eight beds; over the beds are iunnmer- 
able straps, belts, pouches, &c., and higher 
above a shelf runs around where you can place 
coats, &c. : just above the bed a kiiapsaek is 
placed with a top-coat, mess tin, ana shako, 
l^e whole place—so much leather!—looks like 
a stable, although, of course, much more comfort¬ 
able ; a table and four fonns, scrupulously clean, 

I occupy the centre of the room. Sergeant 
Browulow came in after a short time and asked 
me questions about the recruiting-sergeant. I 
told him Shane had enlisted me. ^ 

“Ah! Shane, he’s getting on tvell—^pretty 
well; but nothing like me. Why, when I was 
up there during the Crimean war, I used to get 
half a dozen a day." 

Sergeant Browmlow had a habit of singing 
I after speaking, and bp concluded with a gi^vncl 
burst from Th-ovatore, “ Ah die la morte” it 
was. He thep informed me that he had made 


one of the company at the late garrison theatri- 
oals, and commenced to give me spcoirtiens of 
his elocution. I id not mink them very good, 
but perhaps that m^ht be ignorance. At least 
he pronounced ywes/m?! questing,” and other 
slight mistakes of the same kind. Then, as I 
was hungry and thirsty, I inquired where I 
might get something to drink, and one of the 
“ mess ’’ showed me the canteen, where I in¬ 
dulged in a pint of beer. The canteen is k<mt 
in order by a sergeant and a corporal of the 
brigade, and has for its president a captain. 
They sell beer (but no spirits), butter, pomade 
(an article extensively used), and other smidl 
things required by a soldier. Any profit arising 
from this sale is divided among the whole gam- 
son, and thus every man may be said to get a 
profit upon what lie buys. The receipts are wont 
six hundred and fifty pounds a month. No oivi- 
bans arc allowed to bw anything. The expendi¬ 
ture is much less, but 1 forget llie exact sum. A 
large taproom is near, with tables and forms, and 
they thus endeavour to provide against the soldier 
goinginto the town and getting into bad coinpany. 
The cdutecn supplies exccUeut porter at'tlire’e- 
pcncc-halfpeimy a^quart, and everything in like 
reiisonable proport,ion. It is never opened until 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and is closed at 
liaK-past eight in the evening. Beer and tobacco 
being so very near to the soldier, is, no doubt, a 
great boon, but, after thinking about it, and 
having every opportunity of observing the can¬ 
teens, I think tho seUing of beer is an evil 
rather than a favour. The soldier can ))erforra 
any work he may have to do in the daytime 
without beer. The supporters would say, “But 
be will go out aud spend what be saves in the 
evening.” This is contrary to my experience, 
!uk 1 I well know I should myself have been a 
little better if that place had been a little further 
away. At every turning you will hear one say¬ 
ing to the other, “ Now Tom, Harry, or Diet, 
what are you going ‘to stand?’” If the cau- 
tc'cns^ were away, “standing” would be done 
away'with. The soldier receives bis pay* (five- 
pence a dr^’) usually about twelve o’clock, and 
lie immediately spends it in a “pot o’-fours” 
and a pennyworth of tobacco. That sum he 
would have in his pocket, and it cannot be held 
that he would necessarily spend it in the even¬ 
ing. Dinner came at a quarter to one o’clock, 
consisting of one pint of soup, half a pound of 
meat, and plenty of potatoes, boiled with the 
skins on, and looking very dirty. This, how¬ 
ever, to me, was a .sumptuous banquet, and I en¬ 
joyed it accordingly. The next day, 1 may men¬ 
tion, was “ a bake;” that is,, the same amount of 
meat baked with a quantity of potatoes. It is 
always a bake one day and a boil the next. I 
much prefer a boil, however. They were all re¬ 
cruits in tlieroom I was put in, except " Slatie,” 
who was acting corporal, and in chaige. A good 
deal of cutting and carving, and a proportionate 
amount of swearing, accompanied the dinner, as 
it always does; some cursing the cook for 
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BiideT4oiug the meat, while others said they 
' would like to put the baker into a hot place. 1 
ot quite at homo during the afk-rnoon, and as 
was thinly clad, the acting corporal lent me a 
pair of trousers and boots. 

At four o’clock the tea horn goes, and each 
man has doled out to him half a pound of 
bread and one pint of tea—^none of your Grav’s 
Inn-road tea here, I can assure you, but really 
good tea. I must object to the tea coming so 
close after the dinner; you feel to have no ap¬ 
petite for it. This is the last meal, and you 
tkave to remain now until the next morning at 
eight o’clock, just sixteen hours; however, tuorc 
is gencr^y a little “root^” (bread) left, and 
you can liavo what the soldiers call a “ snack” 
just before going to bed. After tea, a young 
man, seeing me standing about, inquired with 

t reat kindness if I would like to “ see about” a 
ttle, at the same time sayiifg he kucw what it 
was when he came down a recruit. 1 gladly 
a.ssentcd, and we went first to the reading-room. 
The reading-room is a large room w'llli a good 
fire, and well lighted; it is .sup|)]ied with .sonic 
of the daily and local newspapers—the papers 
trr.ating on military afifains,* the IllnsIrated 
London^ News and Illustrated Times, i’unch, 
&c., besides the Ilritish Workman, and one or 
two of that class; no “ raontlilies,” except sovtic 
old numbers of Temple Ear, Oornhill, and the 
National M^aztno, arc taken, Altogettier, it 
is a very nice room, and well frciiuenlcd, and 
the payment required for this ami the binary is 
only twopenco-lmlfiKMiny per month. The sol¬ 
diers smoKe and talk in it, and none of the pro¬ 
hibitions seen in other reading-rooms are adopted 
here. The library contains a gooEy nuinber of 
books, mostly relating to military aifairs, and is 
open cveiy day. It is very strange that no 
catalogue should have been compiled (/f the 
books; everyone runs about, creating endless 
confusion, and selects which book he uanis 
from the shelves amt takes it to the sergeant in 
charge, who notes the title in a hook ns^d for 
tluit purpose. Tlio “ game-room” close by eon- 
tuius three hagaiclle-taliles, seieral ijicts of do¬ 
minoes, rfmd draughts. Many appear to enjoy 
themselves here, particularly the little buglers. 
After having seen aU these I went, hack, and 
Slatie was preparing to escort a young recruit, 
who had that day received his bountv, hilo the 
town, Slatie had cleaned his belts also, and of 
course the recruit wa.s expected to “ stand.” I 
must confess that Slatie came in rather “ tiglit,” 
and bullied ns all, and commanded right and 
left. A man in bis position has unlimited jiower; 
that one stripe ou his arm gives him ])crfect 
authority, and, if his word bd*not implicitly 
obeyed, he can have you taken to the guard¬ 
room, and probably you will get •punished 
heavily. “ The first duty of a soldier is obe¬ 
dience,” and this is enforced every day, and 
every soldier will admit, that wdte the com¬ 
mands of your superior officers disobeyed* and 
were discipline in tte army to relax, it would, 
in their own words, “ go to tlie devil.” 

The Suadly passed tamely enough, as I could 


not go out, and was all day long moping about 
the oairack-room. The “ roust,” as t&y call 
it, goes at half-past .six o’clock in the morning, 
when ail arc to get out of bcA; the room is then 
swept, the fire hghted, and the forms and tables 
wclUcrubbed. At eight, breakfast (same as tea). 
During breakfast tlie orderly officer of the day 
comes round; “ attention” is given by him who 
aooompanies him, and he just walks by williout 
stopping, and says, “Any cornplaiuts?” The 
orderly man of the day says, “No complaints, 
sir.” 1 have never heard any complaints made 
to an officer about anything, and I really don’t 
see how tliey could be; he walks too quickly 
past. One day, a i^ldier happened to look at 
the orderly ofneer when he said, “Any com- 
lilamth The officer said, very severely, “Look 
to your front, sir!” Very exact that. On the 
Jtonday morning I had to go before the doctor 
of tlie depot for his cxaininatiou at nine o’clock. 
A eorpor.il took four, besidi's me, to the hos- 
])ilal, and, after waiting a long lime, we were 
ushered in to tlie doctor, a fat, pleasant-looking 
geutleinan, with a marki'd lisp when he sjioke. 
lie atlentuely examined us all, telling one of 
our eomimnv that he moved like a crab, and 
affixed his signature to the number. The next 
inoriiiiig we vent before tlie colonel eommand- 
ing the garrison. We stood in llie orderly-room 
I amid a croud of noii-comniis.sioned officers, who 
ajiptared to lia\e uofliiiig better to do than to 
salute the officers liglit and hfl, uho were con¬ 
stantly eoiniiig in ami going out. The sergeaut- 
iiiajor u.is \(.rj eouspicnous, gi\ing the word of 
eomiuaml to sexeral luckless defaulters who 
weie going belnre the eolomd to receive their 
shan* of inimslinient. “To flic rigid face!” 
“ Quick march!” “ Take otf yer liat!” were 
coiistaiuly the uords in the sergeant-major’.s 
mouth as lie iislicred each of the defaulters into 
the room. Tlie ailpitaiit, a most geutlemanly 
man, tin led about liere and there, gning direc¬ 
tions, and Serge.'uit Jtrowidow 1 quickly saw 
standing smiling at e\erjthing, amt looking as 
if he Mould like to .sing. In a short time after 
the himiness on baud had been disposed of, the 
colonel came into the room, anti, addressing 
Sergeant Erou iilow, wanted to know' what busi¬ 
ness he had there. The siiid sergeant.explaiiied 
tliat he came to measure the rceruits, and said 
he understood it well, as, added the sergeant, 
with respectful jintle, “ I’ve lieeuoii tlie recruit¬ 
ing service,” so thecoIoiTel allowed him tc) pro¬ 
ceed. x\fler being measured, the colonel signed 
///« luuiu', and after going before tw'o doctors, 
two colonels, and one adjutant, wc were 
nouneed lit for her Majesty’s service, 
colonel is a strict discijiliuariaii, but a nice-look¬ 
ing mail; lie has sened with distinction in the 
Crimea, and jjot wounded there; lie is a Scotch¬ 
man, and will not tolerate lax movements in the 
service. Tliat morning I got my clothes, but 
they needed some slight alterations; they were 
really for pulling on m the evening, however. I 
dou’kthiiik X should have ^ot tliciii so soon, 
only 1 bribed the tador who altered them with 
a pot of beer, which I just remem|>er I never 
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paid. No, I kad B3jfortaiHict®ly “no etenge” sound of tlie word‘Ease,’you turn your hatids 
at tlie time, an^d I have never lucky enough so, and whai I give the word ‘ Two,* you bring 
to meet him since! As soon as I was dressed them dofa smaxtl'f, the right hand sliding over 
I tapped at the oolourrsergeant’s door aad told the back of the left, like tms. Look up, inaa— 
him I was dressed, and received ouo pouud. lookup. This ground has been searched many’s 
AVhat a magnifieent sum! He warned mo the time, and 1 don’t think you’ll find anything 
gently to mmd getting intoxicated, and after now.” Then, after a short pause: “Nowlook 
tliis I signed my name as a receipt. The —^look at that dashed foot of a man there,' 
odanr-sergeast is decidedly the nicest-looking actually putting Ws leg to the front!” 
man I have yet found—so kind and so agree- Of course some immediately did look roimd, 
able, I think it a real pleasure to obey that when the corporal got on to them, 
man’s wders; he is quite a gentleman. “ Now, Jones, will you look to your front. 

Having got my bounty, Slatie suggested that and not be spitting and grinning iu the ranks 
I should air my clothes, and that he should show like a baboon ? and if you don’t shut that mou^, 
me about. We accordingly yent out. I shall not I’ll .shove this stick down your throat.” 
forget how tightly around me my clothes fit, And .so the corporal went on until we got a 
and how the stock round my neck cut my chin, little sliarimr. The tliird morning after I had 
I cut the latter article down, tliough, next day, got my clothes, I notified my intention to “ go 
liiiJ hidf an inch, and have sinoe enjoyed freedom sick.” I had, from wearing a bad pair of boots, 
about the neck. The gloves I wore (I have got a sore on my large toe, and this pained 
rather small hands) dinglcd-dangled about as if me more than I could bear. I therefore detcr- 
l imd a pair of stockings ou. You are obliged mmed to be off drill until I got better and could 
10 have ehin-strap down, and gloves on in the walk well. The hosiutal is situated iu an 
sliueJs, or else you stand u cliauce of being enclosed piece of ground opposite the north 
tafc^u before the colonel for not being drca.setl. side of the harraiks. We waited, as usual, a 
I have occasionally, when going out, forgotten long time for tlit doctor, and was at last set 
to have the leather over the faci;, but the down to go into the liospital by the fet doctor, 
coimoral at the gate immediately reminded me of 1 also had a dose of raemcinc, which made me 
it, by “ Shin-strap down, you!” Caniiontown feci much worse than I %vas before. A bath, 
contains a great niany public-houses, and while and dressed in the hospital dress, I went up- 
we were sitting in one of these, Sialic, with the stairs and contemplated myself in the looking- 
greatest confidence, told me liow much he was glass. I was dressed in a blue over-coat, a blue 
liked iu the depot, and that, not a more honour- waistcoat, and blue trousers, and had on au un¬ 
able man than liimself could be foiuid—in fact, mense white nightcap, apparently luiit in wool, 
he paid everything that he boiTow'rd—every- If 1 was not iU before, I looked so now. I was 
thir^, and would 1 be kind enough to lend him, put upon spoon diet, which means soup and tea, 
as he had something to pay that evening, the sum but at ter a time I got “ roast chop” diet, wliich 
of three-and-sixpence ? I lent it him, thinking, is much better, consisting of chops for dinner, 
of course, tliat such an honourable nu-ux as he and a liberal allowance for breaJefast and ten. 
wmuld be siu'c to my his debl s, but I am ob! iged There is a reading-room attached to the hospital, 
to confess that Slatie Inis forgotten to pay it, in which you ciui read a few old numbers of 
and I believe his memory will be always bad Cornliill, &c. Very few people in the hospital 
about money a.ffairs- (which will accommodate one hundred) were 

The next morning I went on panulc for the really ill. Ninety per cent were there through 
first time. The colour-sergeant examined us to their own fault. An old clergyman used to come 
see if we were perfectly clean, and I was pro- nearly every day and speak to us in the most 
nounced dirty; that is, I had a little speck of kind manner, as if he had never seen us before 
dirt on my coat, which would have jiassed uu- that very day; he made inquiries what complaint 
observed iy ninetwn out of twenty persons, we were labouring under, and when we came in. 
The least spot of dirt on a coat or trousers is Each ward contains from eight to ten patiiufts, 
sufficient to give you two or three days’ extra and has an orderly attached to it. The orderly 
drdk but, as I was a young recruit, I was simply mau is expected to attend to the patients, but 
cautioned, and then sent away to the squad the orderly with ns seldom did that. He was a 
which I phouM be learnt the drill in. A corporal most sullen fellow, aad nearly always drunk, 
with several medals, who had once been a The doctor comes round every morning and 
sergeant, but had got reduced through drunken- examines each patient. When one is ready to 
ness, was our iimtruotor, and learnt us the be discharged from tbe hospital, he signs a 
“ stand at ease” first. He was a little short- paper, and the* man forthwith goes out. The 
tempered, but after I had seen him some time, second morning I was in, and when I vay im- 
1 began to likeMmafter all. I haa an awkward perfBctiytmder3toodtheregulationa,thesergeairt 
way of protruding my stomach Cjut, thinking of the hospital came into wie ward and asked if 
that was the best way to look the soldier, but a any one of us had got a pipe. I imraediatoly 
few admonitory smwks with a small stick made smd I bad,*aud gave him it. He toW roe I 
lae teep it out of sight more. mush expect to be made a priscKW fw having 

Keep that stomach in, and turn the palms one in my possession, and *I was taken to the 
01 y^r hands out, Eorester,” were the constant guard-room aftmwards; but this I wffl 
wofoa. " Mpw” said the corporal, “ at the last The patients in my room were al! ’very quiet. 
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CHAPTER XU. 


Book II. 

GREAT PROSPECTS EOR MR. 
TILNEY. 


The great Foncier Capital Company was a 
financial society of great power and iMuence, 
and had been in existence a sufficient time to 
acquire the respectability of age. It was willing 
to deal in all sorts of securities—lauds, housdt, 
rents, mortgages, bills j its principle was simply 
to furnish money on any security that was worth 
money. But what took it out of common asso¬ 
ciations was its grandeur, for everything about 
it was gigantic. 

Some five years before, a number of enter¬ 
prising Scotch and English gentlemen—Money 
Merchants, as they might be called—had started 
the United General foncier Credit Company, 
under the fairest auspices. Its capital was so 
much, paid up, which was one of the auspices; 
its secretary, a busy, daring, eager man, who 
was to the bank what a good traveller is to 
a manufacturer, was another; and Mr. Bowater, 
M.P., chairman, and who brought connexion 
and nobility into the concern, was another. It 
flourished. It had first rented the premises of 
a defunct insurance office in the City, which it cut 
up and “ underpinned” in the usual way, to suit 
its own requirements. But soon Jenkinson,' the 
famous semi-medieeval and fancifully Byzantine 
architect, was called in (a gentleman known to his 
friends as “ Middle-a^ Jenkinson”), and under 
his direction the old insurance office re¬ 
moved, and a splendid tabernacle of parti- 
coloured bricks, with an enormous deal of 
carving, so that acorns, foliage, mediteval 
monkeys and foxes totting up^ accounts at 
ledgera, and other humorous and appropriate 
conceits, seemed literally to overrun tne house 
from top to fcottom, to say nothing of tfie gilded 
railings and iron lace-work that edged every¬ 
thing that could be edged. The wjudows were 
so thoroughly Byzantine, and so much room 
was required for the carved clerks at the ledgers 
outside, that there was very little light for the 
livi^ clerks inside; and Middle-age Jenkin- 
son^8pl«n<M coronas and blue and gmd gas-jets 


had to be lit whenever the sun was not shining 
out strongly. But this was a small drawback, 
for the Byzantine edifice drew customers, and 
Mr. Bowater, M.P., often showed an influential 
customer the carv^ monkeys totting up the 
accounts; and the influential customer brought 
other friends to see this bit of art. 

“ It ’s allegorical, you know! Look at Amiens 
and Rouen, you know 1 That was the real way! 
Cost a mint of money! But, egad, sir, I wish 
you or I bad a share or two in it—an original one! 
There’s Bowater, and Tillotson, and Midgely, 
and two or three more, they keep it all among 
themselves. Knowing fellows, those!” 

On the lower floor was the hank, which ran 
back in acres of counters and little frosted glass 
partitions, behind which were glimpses of El 
Dorado drawers, laid out with coin and what 
seemed whole cushions of notes. It was a 
charming perspective, and these golden passages, 
paved with glittering tiles, were mways crowed; 
for the bank was doing good business, and pay¬ 
ing fifteen per cent. 

Up-stairs, on the next story, were board-rooms, 
where the directors assembled, and where Mr. 
Samuel Bowater, M.P., sat in a green morocco 
arm-chair, and looked at bills through a golden 
eye-glass, and said, "I think we may take this, 
Mr. Smiles, eh ? Pretty safe here, Mr. Smiles.” 
And then, transferring the golden glass to his 
nose, with the black ribbon trailing over his 
cheek like a snake, the chairman would sign the 
paper; not, of course, the mere vulgar trades¬ 
men’s notes-of-hand, which were arranged below, 
but gentlemen’s securities — gentlemen who 
wanted five' and ten thousand pounds. 

" So you think St. Alans wul do, Tillotson ?” 
said the chairman. “ Ver>well. And who should 
we send down to work the thing—Smiles P 
What do you say to Smiles? He is such a 
business man. He has a wonderful head—such 
a long head. He will draw all the silver out of 
every corner in the place. He cares for nothing 
but business; lives, eats, and drinks, and sleeps 
business—ha!, ha! I know Smiles.” 

Knowing Smiles so well, and, besides, being 
chairman, lie had no difficulty in naming that 
officer to the post. 

“ A very fair list of local directors,” continued 
Mr. Bowater, tapping the paper with his golden 
glass.* “ Some good names here. Tilnye alone 
would carry us throi^h. One of the "best old 
country families. friend, Lo*d Oxberry, 
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knew him when be was about the ctuke. There 
• is not enough of good blood btcmglit into money. 
It has often occtured to. mo thait we gentlemanly 
interest has not been half vo^rloed enough. The 
court might be lO^ed to more. There is a 
mine of wealth all up and down there,” con- 
tumed Mr. Bowater, a littld quoFuloasly. 

Then other business was gone into j but before 
the board a^onraed, Mr. Smiles, tlm man who 
was all business, was appointed to be tiie St. 
Alans manager; and it was determined that the 
«od and suitable house fixed on by Mr. Tillotson 
fihould forthwitli be purchased and converted 
with all speed into a firsl-class banking-house. 
Mx. Smiles and his faniil^^ had already gone 
down to St. Alans, and were established there. 

At St. Alans it soon transpired that a gi'eat 
London bank was about opening an important 
branch in " the very heart” of the town. Partly 
this discovery was owing 1o some rumours set 
on foot by the local paper; but a good deal to 
the behaviour of Mr. Tilncy himself, whose 
Malacca slick was in etemtu flourish, like a 
gigantic compass, and who, with au extraordi¬ 
nary air of importance, used to staml before a 
particulai’ grocer’s shop, and, from tlio other 
side of the street, mark it out, up and down, 
and across, with flourishes of his canc. A very 
few days later a trellis-work of scaffolding had 
crept up its front. Jt swarmed up and down 
I with workmen, who were scoring and scarifying 
its wretched face from top to bottom, punching 
awful gaps, and “ gouging” out its veiy windows, 
from which streamed down showers of dust and 
calcareous matter. By-and-by they had the 
gorgeous grocer’s shop completely cut away, 
and its whole face hung perilously iu the air, 
suspended like a card. This was the fashion 
of the United Foncier Company. They rarely 
built a house; but they pcriorracd pantomimic 
miracles in ^eir iransfornmtion of old crazj 
tenements into gorgeous banking palaces. Tn 
this instance their own architect had sent down 
a plan, and in a very short time, under the 
hands of plaster confeotioners, the former shop 
began to grow into beauty and embroideries, 
getting on a high mansarde roof, with many 
windows and balconies, and scrolls, and German, 
text insoariptions—all worked out by the con¬ 
fectioners in a rioh loamy material. Plate-glass 
began to glisten. Clean wire blinds then came 
behind the plato-glaps, and the rustics, who 
passed on market-days, saw with amazement 
men laying down a gorgeous tesselated pave¬ 
ment. As for the fittings, the mahogany coun¬ 
ters, over which the gold was to be shovelled, 
we should have read the account in the local 
paper. The St. Alans Banner, who wa« admitted 
to a private view, and, was pcrfcotly ravished 
with it all, spoke of it as "our new bank,” 
and dwelt on "the courtesy of the efficient 
I secretary” (which meant the efheacy and the 
biscuits of the efficient secsretaiy, serviod in the 
board-room), but did not report what were the 
aervioes of Mr. Tiltiey on tins famous oooaiaou, 
who was perhaps no less efiioient in Ids way. 

** Look at this," he would say to the Bawieff, 


patting the counters affectionately, "there’s 
mahogany! The finest we could get anywhere. 
Yes, we had to put the spur on, We ran it<all 
up M no time. We have done our part, I lAink, 
and it onK remains fbt the people to dp the 
rest. As long as they stand by us, we shall by 
them, come weal, come woe. Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” 

" I don’t know how the thing will work, 1 
am sure,” said the *8ecretacy. " I suppose I 
shall pull it through, somehow. As for compli¬ 
ments and easy money, and that sort of thing, 
they need not expect it. We shall have but one 
ruler If any one brings me a good bill, 1 shall 
cash it; if a bad bill, he may take it away. If 
they bring us money, we shall take care of it. 
for them. There.’* 

And with these principles Mr. Smiles started 
the bank. 

Mr. Tilncy had " taken him by the hand ” 
from the outset, wilhmauy a “Leaveall that to 
me, Mr. Smiles.” 

"Of course you’ll come to our cathedral to¬ 
morrow iflorning. The bank won’t be a bit the 
worse for liai —wc may oast our accounts this 
way aud that, bat you know. Smiles, what does 
it all come to iu the end i” 

Mr. Smiles answered dryly, that if ho had 
time ho would try and come. 

“ Then I’ll call for you,” said Mr. Tilncy. 
And he did call for Mm. Ho found Mrs. Smiles 
infinitely more excited olmut the matter, and 
dressed with all the splendour of vulgarity for 
the show, in yellow feathers and a piiuc glitter¬ 
ing shawl. She attached much more importance 
to this debut than her husband did. 

They started in the procession, which had 
now beoome almost habitual, from Mr. Tilncy’s 
door. Mrs. Tilncy welcomed them with languish¬ 
ing patronise; aud Mrs. Smiles, a coarse, red- 
chceked woman, of obscure birth, felt hot and 
uncomfortable while being patronised sweetly 
by Mrs. Tihiey. She had two girls of about 
fwck'c years old, who, djessed with a minor 
gorgeousnoss, wore " driven” on in front before 
their parents, as if in a pony-carriage. They 
were led triumphantly into tlm oatliodral with 
great restlessness, and wMsperings, and oon- 
bultations on the part of Mr. Tilney. " If you 
prefer,” he whispered, “ 1 etmld get you into 
the dcau’s J^w.” But Mr. Smiles stood with 
perfect indiflbrenco, looking critically up to tlie 
roof and down its vast extent, thinking, per¬ 
haps, what a bit of sentiment all this was, and 
how oapitally it would cut up into a bank, 
with these “things" (the st^s) made into 
desks. They ^sat up in a row. Many, from 
above and below stealing looks at the new part;y, 
whom those Tilnws had " got hold oP now. 

Comi4? out before them, Mr. Tilney had time 
to whisper, " A friend! ^ews of war! One 
of our London Gity men. He could buy and sell 
you and me” (which was not a standard of vast 
wealth), " and the dean and Eookaby, a«d every 
toe in that place.” (TWi waa a better hit.) 

" And with au that, as urnffleand as tmaisctedly 
pions as any man 1 em aittiR*>^yiBgto Ms 
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Maker tlicre, just like jou and tnc, or any one 
else. Ah, Smues! what d’ye think nor?? Don’t 
se6 that in Newgate-street-^ch?” 

Mr. Smiles, with his hands in his waistcoat- 
pocket, looked up at the great pile, and said, 
dryly, still thinkinff Of reconstruction; “ No; I 
should say not. What docs it all mean, now ?” 


“MeanI” said Mr. Tilnev, lailing uacic ana 
taking large sweeps with nis stick. “Why, 
isn’t it the grandest expansion, my dear Smiles ? 


back and 


mansion, my dear amiies r 
Where is the vast piety of our forcfathcr.s, 
their self-abnegation r The image of the Al¬ 
mighty cut in wliat’s-his-namc—you remember 
the line—like some great creatup lift.s its tall 
head and lies there! What does it mean ? Ah, 
Smiles, one day we shall know!” 

The other was looking at him from head to 
foot, with strong distrust. 

“Look here, Mr. Tilney,’’ Jie said, abruptly; 
" wo open the doors to-morrow, and must go 1 o 
work in earnest. The thing must be pulled 
through, somehow. I tell you plainly, Mr.Tdney, 
no amateuring will do; and every one tliat the 
bank has put on the board and pays, Mr. Tilney, 
will be expected to earn his money. Now, just 
look here. Tell me about thele people coming 
out.’’ 

And he drew Mr. Tilney aside, now a liUle 
damped in his enthusiasm. Then Mrs. Tiln% 
had an opening fdr being friendly to Mrs. Smiles, 
as she had boon cautioned to be by her husband, 
bnt which only amounted to patronage. 

“Wc arc so sorry you have come at this 
time,’’ she said, sweetly; “so little inducemeut 
to offer you. All our best families are away. 
That is,” she added, hastily, “many of the 
best. I suppose you go out a great deal in 
^londonP” 

“Oh yes, yes; to be sure,” she answered. 
"Dinners, you know. Mr. Smiles is always 
‘dinnerin^ and being‘dinnered.’” 

“ Oh I’^said Mrs. Tilney, with a start. "In¬ 
deed!” In something of this key the rclat 4 ons 
between the two ladies were kept im. • 

At the Smiles’s Sunday dinner, laid at two, 
the matron wt^s in a proud flutter. “You saw 
how they looked over at us in the church, my 
dear,” she said—"all them dressed women and 
girls. They were somebodies.” 

“And d’ye mind what they think ?” said the 
secretary. “I suppose the clothes on their 
backs aren’t paid for. A broken-down lot, every 
one of them, I’ll swear. Not sixpenn’orth of 
business will be done among the whole, mark 
my words.” 

" Mra. Whatsemame talked of their parties 
and things, so I suppose they’ll he askin’ us.” 

“ I suppose they will,” he answered, “ and 
be glad to get hold of any solvent people that 
can pay thmr way.” 

Mrs. Tilney, at their dinner at half-past six, 
spoke of “those dreadful low, vulg»r creatures” 
that Mr. Tilney had brought down upon them. 
" 1 suppose tlieyil*feBtcn tm us now, arfd we 
shall i^e to oalToa them and ask them.” 

Mir. looked round in alarm. " Hush, 
my dear/’ he said; **a perfect stroke of fortune. 


A most important man. Secreljay to the bank. 
Good gracious 1 quite a power in ^6 ettdse. 
You don’t know what he may do for as.” 

As for Mr. Tilney, he was jubilant. ' 

"To think of me, Dick lilney,” he said to 
his friends, “coming to make my fortune at 
this time of day, and. starting as a business* 
man. I fonght it off a long time; but they 
would have me. They arc bringing gentlemen, 
instead of money very muefa, don’t you remark.” 
There was sherry before Mr. Tilney as he was 
speaking. “ If they thrust fortune on my baek, 
why should I take my hand from the plough. 
Ell, Norbury ? Help yourself. I have my girls 
to look to. However, prosperity shan’t turn 
my head, as it has some people’s. I may have 
a little influence in this new position; but a 
man who has seen the world is not easily put 
off liis centre. I give you my honour”—and 
this speech was made to so many friends that? 
a generality will do for the hearer—“ that the 
sailor Dook, the clay ho was seated on this 
Glorious I'hronc of Ours, upon which the Sun 
Never Si'ts—I vow to you, he was the same 
sim-ple” (and Mr. Tilney’s month assumed 
tliat half-tearful, half-smilmg look which was 
his emotional expression)—“sim-ple, a/tfable 
creature as when he was nlam Billy the Dook, 
adored by the whole Britisn Navy,” 

Indeed, this idea of being suddenly raised to 
enormous power and affluence, by being ap¬ 
pointed to this post of ioeal director, took po^ 
session of his mind. “The responsibility is 
awful,” he would sny. “There is something 
grand in liaving a power delegated to you to sit 
In judgment on your fellow-creatures’ affairs— 
judge of their hills; say to this one ‘Have 
so much;’ to another, ‘ Take your bill, sb*, and 
write fifty.’ Yon remember that fine parable P” 
This deiusiou, too, happily for him, spread 
to his friends and acquaintances, and, more 
happily still, to those to whom ho was indebted. 
A very large class indeed these latter. Water¬ 
man, the butcher; Griffiths, a splendid grocer, 
and who, with that happy trade versatility re¬ 
quired by a country town, combined all sorts of 
interc.s(s. 

]\Ir,Tibify went round to those creditors with 
his stick, and stalked into WaternBm’s esta¬ 
blishment, to which he had resorted every day, 
having, as he himself said, “A fine eye for 
meat.” • 

“Well, Waterman, you have heard? Eiey 
have put me in the new bank—over ail the gold 
and silver. All the notes too. Waterman. Any¬ 
thing, of course, tliat I can do for you, in my 
little way, of course. Waterman—’ 

Waterman, a dry, surly man, with an awful 
cutlass hangiag at his waist in a sort of snigieal 
instrument case, answered shortly; "I want 
nothin’, sir, but what’s properly comii^ to me. 
I can pay my way without compliments, and the 
like. And now that you are settling down in 
all these notes and gold, Lhope the first thing*!! 
be t» let honest, l^d-wottiug men come by 
their own.” 

“ Quite ri^t, Wafeennan i you may depend 
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OB me HOW. You shall lutve the first cheque 
■ 1 draw on onr baaik. There. A. noble fore¬ 
quarter there-—real prime meat,” he added, 
tonobing it here and there with his stick. *' Put 
it aside for me, will you. Waterman P Have it 
weighed. Just three dap* more keeping, and it 
will be in noble order for cutting. Ah, Mr. 
Waterman,-do we ever think where all good 
bleMinw come from P” , 

Jil*. Waterman, chopping and dividing joints 
with exi^^aordinarj neatness with his scimitar, 
said half aside to his customer, "There’s your 
■bill, Mr. Tilney; it’s not got long to run;'so 
you’ll look to it. No quarter this time, you 
know,” And the cutlass •went home signifi- 
eantly into the surgical-looking sheath. 

Tilney went from Waterman to the gorgeous 

f rooer, where there was a “pass-bo^” with 
ewildoring entries, crowded with all the om¬ 
nigenous items which Mr. Tilney had found 
more convenient to purchas^e at the one house. 
To the chief of this establishment Mr. Tilney 
spoke in the same cheerful tone of "drawing 
his first cheque” in his favour. 

' 

CHAPTER Xnl. NORBTTET, THE LAY CANON. ' 

Nobbhry was a short, bald-headed lay canon 
of the cathedral, of cheerful and jovial habits, 
on which a narrow stipend, with a wife and 
six children, were no drag. This gentleman 
trolled a stave, and was famous for inton¬ 
ing a kind of hunting melody, called When 
Atjroea atop of the Morning, in a lusty and 
boisterous tenor, which gave great delight 
to the squires and yeomen, and the loose 
gentlemen who lived principally with that 
noble animal the horse. On account of these 
tastes, Mr. Norbury was not at all in favour 
with the dean and magnates of the cathedral; 
at whom though, as he often said plainly 
" over a tumbler,” he could “ snap his fingers.” 
Respect, however, for the cloth was a restraint 
on his tognage; but with regard to Fugle, and 
One or two more of subservient habits, and 
whom he forcibly called the “ Dean’s Lick¬ 
spittles,” he gave himself full indulgence. That 
“ toad-eater ingle, with his squeaking penny- 
trumpet veico. It’s disgusting to see the way 
he grovels before that Topham. I should be 
ash^ed to do it.” Mr. Tilney liked Norbury’s 
company; for, as he s^id, he came of a “ good 
stock, and the gentlemen wore dying out of the 
country like a sheep rot.” Acousinofthe canon’s, 
a Dick or Tom Norbury, had once or twice been 

K ard at.the palace, and Lady Mary Norbury 
partments at Hampton Court. This, ac- 


term of residence he was not so conspicuously 
friendly to the canon, who was held more or less 
in the light of a blade sheep. The black sheep 
was never asked to Doctor Topham’s nor tiie 
dean’s parties, the reason for which the dean gave 
with great candour.* "He was not the soii of 

E orson,” he said, " you could well have at your 
ouse. And,between you and me, I mean to 


weed our body of such Scandals on the very first ^ 
opportunity.” 

No one had less to do with this exclusion from, 
the dean’s parties than did the wife of the 
Scandal ; a gentle, contented weature, whose 
aim in life was to bring her children securely 
and happily into the world, give them to cat 
and drink, and keep them clean and "tidy.’* 
Though herself neat and "tidy,” still she could 
not keep away from the little canon’s "hutch” 
the air of squalor which the undue swarming of 
children always brings. Her husband, however, 
was always kind, though often desponding, espe¬ 
cially of some evenings when he sat at home, and 
when there was no festivity abroad, and when 
he tried to be domestic, but with very poor suc¬ 
cess. There was a friend who had a snug little 
billiard-table in a back-room, and this was a 
great temptation, ^nd the provokingly thirsty 
character of the game was remedied by glistening 
tumblers upon the chimney-piece opposite, from 
which each player, as he passed, took a friendly 
sip. Every one said Norbury was excellent 
company, "a good creature at the bottom;” 
with, “ it was a pity he had chosen that line, 
you know;” and cm additional pity that the man 
was “ so infested” with children. Still he led 
this cheerful life; and strangers who came to 
the cathedral, and saw his shiny bald head aiid 
tawny hair in the ranks of the moly men in the 
choir, liftii^ up their voices to praise their Maker, 
thought he must be every bit as seraphic as 
Fugle and the other divine and white-robed 
songsters. But they did not know, nor did he 
himself know, that Doctor Topham was busy 
trying to get "that Scandal’’ out of them 
body. 

Mr. Tilney was now at the green door with a 
knocker maae of brass knobs, where his friend 
Norbury lived. That ecclesiastic looked over 
the banisters in his shirt-sleeves, and many 
smaller heads were seen about his knees, and 
called out to him that he would be down in a 
minute. The sickly Mrs. Norbury came out to 
him, embossed all over with children. For she 
had one imlier arms, a couple lay in ambuscade 
behind her skirt, and about herself, poof patient 
lady, there was the habitual outspeaking air as 
of yet more cliildren. 

“ My dear madam,” said Mr. Tilney, " you 
have no doubt heard ? Yes; I thought so. It 
seems they have put me over the gold and silver 
and their notes. 1 hope Heaven wul give me the 

n er judgment to discharge this areat trust. 

now, my dear madam,” he added kindly, 

" we shall find means to do something for our 
friend up there. ^Directors and that sort of thing, 
you know, find a hundred ways. ‘When there 
is a stream of money going, why shouldn’t some 
of it find its way in here P 'W'ny not, now ?” 

Why not, indeed 1 as in truth that poor pale¬ 
cheeked, “ washed out” woman had been think¬ 
ing these many years back. 

‘••CHi, Mr. Tilney,” she said, "if we had only 
a little! Charles has so mahy mouths to feed! 


And there is the dean so oraelly ‘ down’ on him-. 
There was a stall vacant, and thoifgii it’s his 
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turn, he passed him over, and gave it to Mr. 
Nelson. It is very, very harsh.” 

• Mr. Norbury entered now, pulling on his 
eoat. “ Yod heard, Tilney ?" he said. ” That’s 
a nice successor of the Apostles! 1 should like 
to have the preaching of a sermon at him. I’d 
make him know his catechism. There’s that 
*NelBon has been here only a couple of years, 
and I have been here sixteen. Twenty pounds 
a year,” he added, looking, with a sudden wist- 
fuiuOss that was almost painful, on the little 
heads that were about him, “would have come 
in very nicely—made a great difference. By the 
way," and his tone became cheerful, “we had a 
great match of billiards last night. Why weren’t 
you there P One of the officers. I gave him a 
beating. I’m to give him his revenge to-night; 
so be down, will you P I’m going with you, 
Tilney. Run up. Jack, for piy hat. Is my tie 
clean, Jane? NoP No matter; it’ll do. I 
hope we shall meet Topham. Come, Tilney.” 

When they got out, he said, earnestly, “ Now 
that you are in the bank, Tilney, I hope you’ll 
give a lift to a poor devil. This has cut me up 
awfully, and poor Jenny too. It’s very cruel; 
for, to tell yon the truth, I» thought Topham 
was more of a Christian, and would do what he 
thought his duty, although he did dislike me. 
I don’t know where to turn to. Unless, I Was 
thinking, that you might like—” 

“ What, what, my poor Norbury ?” said Mr. 
Tilney, kindly. “ Tell me. My heart bleeds for 
you!” 

“ I mean, you could get mo a bit of paper 
‘ done* among your banking people. Only sixty 
pounds; that would give me breathing-time, and 
help us to get a leg of mutton for the children.” 

“ Is that all ?” said Mr, Tilney. “ To be sure. 
I’ll speak to Smiles, and make him do it. We 
are anxious to get business, and everything 
comes in nicely.” 

“No, will you ?” said the other, in deep gra¬ 
titude. “ You see, I only want room to stretch 
my arms a little. This fellow is annoying 
me so. Poor Jenny is for my "going on my 
knee* and crying peccavi; but the parish 
before that. No, no; let him keep out of my 
way, or I won’t answer for myself—as regards 
my tongue, I mean. I am so dry about the 
throaty areu’t you P” 

“ I declare,” said Mr. Tilney, with surprise, 
“ if this isn’t Hisooke’s. He has really the finest 
Brown. Particular.” And the two geutlemeu 
went in. 

At Tilney’s own home, the same idea as 
of having come into a great fortune prevailed; 
except, indeed, as in respect to^the instance of 
Ada MUlwood, for whose judgment only, when 
in a difficulty, Mr. Tilney had a sort of respect. 

When the board met m the new b8ard-room, 
where there were new safes all round, and new 
chairs, and a long new table—in which every 
director could see his own face an^ arrange his 
hair if he liked, and had a sheet of virgia pink 
blotting-paper befofe him, to draw figures and 
faces on—it was pleasant to hear Mr. Tilney 
expatiating pleasantly on the agreeable duties 


before them. “We have Only now to open our 
hands and let the money drop into them. Eh,, 
now ? A scratch of a quill pen from yon or I, 
and what a deal wo can do. I recolledfc oM 

Coutts telling me-” 

But Mr. Smiles came in, hard, cold, and dry, 
with his hands full of papers. 

“ I recollect old Coutts, Mr. Smiles-” 

“ Now, gentlemen, just one word,” said the 
secretary—“just one word. There is work to 
be done, here, and • very hard work. So any 
gentleman who is not prepared for real work, 
had better go. Now, here are some bills just 
sent in, wbiab, we ntust consider.” 

A little taken aback by this austere reproof— 
and Mr. Smiles ke^ nis eye mainly on Mr. 
Tilney—the latter drew in his chair nervously, 
and with a “ God bless me!” 

By the end of the sitting he had recovered 
himself. The secretary was hurrying by him 
again with a sheaf of long slips in his hand 
spread out like a fan, when Mr. Tilney tapped 
him mysteriously on the shoulder. “ A word in 
your ear, Smiles,” he said; “ a word.” 

“ I am greatly hurried, Mr. Tilney. Really, 

you shouldn’t-Well, what is it P” 

“ Look here, Smiles. A little matter. You 
and 1 understand each other, and, as one man 

of business to another man of business-” 

The secretary almost smiled at this notion. 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Tilney, tapping him 
on the shirt-front, “I just want you to consider 
me like one of the bumpkins and graziers in the 
office below—not as an awful director. Let me 
be a grazier—ha! ha!” 

“Really,” said Mr. Smiles, "this is going 
too far. I don’t think you seem sensible of the 
position we are in, or, give me leave to tell you, 
of the position yoa are in. Our time is too 
precious- ’’ 

“ My goodness! how you take a man up,” 
said poor Mr. Tilney. “ It was only my little 
jocular way.” 

"Ah, then,” said Mr. Smiles, calmly, “it 
would be far better to leave the jocular way 
outside, you know. Well?” 

“ I merely wanted—^indeed, as a director, I 
believe I am entitled—1 mean—I suppose I can 
draw—pretty freely—on the bank* My bill. 

Not to any great extent, of course, but-” 

“Just step in here, Mr. TIIhot,” said tbe 
other, calmly. “TheroJ Now, I think it is 
quite time, and will save a world of misappre¬ 
hension afterwards, to let you know how we 
stand and you stand. I don’t think you qnitd 
see what your position is, to which, 1 confess 
freely, you were named in deOance of roy ad¬ 
vice. What YOU propose is quite out of the 


" Indecent! said -Mr. luney, agnast. 

"A nice story to get through the town, that 
the directors were ‘doing bills’ on each other in 
the very first week. It must have occurred to 
you yourself, so do try and keep up the respec¬ 
tability of the conoem. It aan’t be thought of,” 
“ Sir,” said Mr. Tilney, warmly, “ I want no 
man to tell me to be respectables and decent. 
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jFor years I was aboQt lat^ WilUaro wtet'be 
was tbe Saili»‘aaad :iie ttever found it 
necessary to——” 

"No ao(abt--Ii«nsaio-*-(pite proper. But 
I see you have caugbt my ^meaning, and will 
excuse me**^ 

Mr, Tilney returaed home very desponding. 
The weald, be thouf^t, was deteriorating, 
"i’efl.dwa &e that” seemed to be pushed up. 
That good old spirit of mjr doing for you and 

g u doing for me, as so happily put in tbe 
jgpel—gentleman’s creed, too—seemed to 
have gone by. Suddenly it flashed upon him 
he bad begun at the wrong end. It was most 
natural, to be sure. He* saw what was on 
Smiles’s mind. Ha! ha! Very good indeed ! 

At home he was looked for anxiously; for, 
going out while being brushed down, and draw¬ 
ing on his gloves, he had said, gaily, "I am 
going to get the first haul at the bank. We 
must be moderate, though, at starting; est 
modus, you know—a little to-day and a little 
tormorrow; that’s the way. How will you have 
it, my dears,” he added, humorously, and swing¬ 
ing lus cane about—“ gold or notes ?” 

Only the yellow-haired girl, looking at him 
thoughtfully as they met at the foot of the stairs, 
and putting a flower in his button-hole, whis¬ 
pered, “Don’t build too much, dear uncle, on 
this; everything is so uncertain.” 

" Wise child!” said Mr. Tilney. 

When, therefore, he came back, greatly con¬ 
fused and dejected, and saying that " something 
wrong,” and that “ he couldn’t follow it,’’ 
Mrs. Tilney, sharp always, and sceptical in her 
judgments, read off the true state of the case. 

" This is always tbe way,” she said, flounc¬ 
ing and rustling, “coming to us with your 
cock-and-bull stories. You have made some 
mess of it, I know, with your long flourishing 
rigmaroks, that no one can understand or 
listen to.” 

Mr. Tilney looked hopelessly from one to the 
other- "I know!” he said, suddenly; “we 
began at the wrong end. To be sure. I told 
you we should have asked him and his wife. 
He resents this. I gaw there was something in 
bis manner. Old Watburton, who was always 
about thoiDook, used to say that a dinner was 
tbe, greatest softener of——” 

“Ab! stuff!” said Mrs. Tilney, with con¬ 
tempt. *‘Bo you w£^t me to be ‘ hoped’ up 
with his vulgar trollop of a wife F 1 shan’t 
have her fast^ed on me, I can tell you.” 


and idmost piteously. " I never fomid a dmner 
to f^. I found it trith myself, whenever they 
wanted Anything out of me, they always gave 
me a dinner, and-, 

“ Indeed yes,” said Mrs. Tilney, " and they 
got enough of you,” 

The soft low vmce of Ada was heard now. 

"I dare say it would be a wise thing, after 
aB, dear aunt,” she said. “ Ihey seem io be tbe 
soaft icrf people tliat( would like that kind v(j[f at- 
^teafcicBi, and would be itattered.” . 

** I;fc» 0 Wt it," said Mr. Tilney, eagerlf; 


that’s wbst’s.raakliim in bis mind. 'Ask bhu 
and the wife—him and the wife—a snug little 
dinner, and you will see.” . « 

Mrs. Tiln^ at last a^eed in a grudging way. 
“ It must be by themselves,” she said, “ I am 
not going to disgrace myself befois tmr ac¬ 
quaintance by such company.” 

Mr. Tilney sighed, but was obliged to accept 
this conoession. 


MICfiOSCOriC FUNGL 

Most people know tbe difference between a 
house in order and a house in disorder. In the 
one, everything is in its place—the chairs here, 
the tables there, this thing in a closet, that on 
a shelf. Yon can flay your bond on what you 
want in tbe darje; you can go in and out, 
up-.stairB and down-stairs, blindfold, without 
breaking your shins or upsetting a single 
article. In the other, notlnng has a place of 
its oTO; everrthing seems to claim a right to 
occupy any place and to encumber any apart¬ 
ment it chooses. The drawing-room does duty 
as a wardrobe 'and store-closet, pictures and 
prints litter the floors, instep of banging 
symmetrically on the walls. The so&s serve as 
resting-places for chairs, and the tables are 
laden with foototools and hearthrugs; the coal- 
shoot is stuffed with pamphlets and newspapers, 
tbe books are piled in du^heaps in the comers; 
the thing you require is never discoverable. 
At. full noonday, you find a. difficulty in thread¬ 
ing your way out of one room into another. 

Disorder in a workshop or factory would 
soon bring matters to a stand-still; wemerefore 
find admirable order strictly carried out in 
those establishments. Articles are ranged in 
serial rank, according to their .nature, quality, 
and destioation; silk with silk, cotton wito 
cotton, thread with thread, cloth with cloth. 
The same with tools; handsaws do not jostle 
h(:lt(i*--Bkelter with bradawls, nor planes with 
hammers. Eaeh shelf and pigeon-hole has its 


own proper occupant; to which shelf, ftw any 
other article, "No adnussion” is the rigid rule. 
Consequently, eveary"dement for every process 
is immediatoly forthcomii^ when c.&m for; 
moreover, things iu order pack infinitely better, 
ocoupymg enormously less room. You can 
get twice as many objects into a ^vm space 
by disposing of them regularly as you can by 
jutching tliem^ in anyhow, promiscuously, 

^ sut^^e the advantages of material order 
applied to thirgs of daily necessity, we may 
expect equal tesistanoe from intellectual ord® 
working upon knowledge of daily aci^eineirt. 
It is an immense help to be able to dassify the 
things we know into a system where eaek one 
has its place. Anybody 'with , the slightest 
observatiem %annot help becomiBg nequabitod 
with*a great many objects, Astni knowang a con- 
siderable number of fads. Oppose a lad merdy 
to take a walk from a ooimtry Till«^ed.ownto 
th.e sea. Be beholds trees, gxaan, dim, flowers j 
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I tUe cockcliafer Had the spiracles of tho loaggot; 

from the beautiful ^roodcuta in Paper’s Botau- 
!' i^ue Ci7pto^aHi|UB> reproduced in tiie Micro- 
graphic Bictipnaryj to Van Beneden’s “ided” 
ortroits of intestinal worms, both dtiring their 
evelopment and after reachii^ their more ad- 
Tanoed st^es; all is admirable—^delicate and 
elaborate in fom, and beautifully adapted to the 
end proposed.. 

Eor a Imowledge of these wonders, wo are, of 
OotOTC, mainly indebted to the microscope, 
which, of late, has been both greatly improved 
and widely popularised. It is of little use, how¬ 
ever, to be possessed of a microscope, without 
having in view some special field of observation 
to winch to direct it. The holder of the instru¬ 
ment, in such a case, is like a gunper witliout 
game, a sportsman without a moor, a well set¬ 
up angler without river or lake, a shipowner 
without a sea. Small collections of preparations 
are soon exhausted, and tire. To maintain the 
interest, some pursuit is required in which each 
amateur may make his own discoveries for liim- 
self. Mr. Cooke, therefore, was inspired with j 
a happy thought when he undertook to point 
out to his public the multifarious attractions of 
Microscopic Tungi. 

It was also a good idea to lead the way, by 
publishing a series of specimens. A coUectiou 
of about a hundred minute Fungi, illustrative of 
this book, for one guinea, is a cheap and most 
agreeable assistant to the student, besides being 
an apt addition to anybody’s micrologiciu 
museum. Most professors of a microscope nave 
experienced bow much more attractive, for 
general exhibition, are opaque objects seen 
under low powers, than the mysterious details 
of organisation which require the utmost strain 
both of the eye and the instrument (and some¬ 
times of the imagination) to make them out. 
Specimens of different sands, gold-dust from 
Austr^, a weevil’s wing, the pollen of 
flowers, the eggs of insects, the scales of fishes, 
and other like colossal things (microscopically 
speaking), will excite more interest and wonder 
in unlearned belioldera, than the most delicate 
test objects the most clearly defined. 

It is not improbable, too, as Mr. Cooke justly 
remarks, tliat in more cases than liave come 
under his own observation, microscopists, 
wearied of diatoms and other allied forms, or 
deeming themselves in possession of aU that is 
novel or interesting in that direction, arc seeking 
for a new field of labour and a new subject to 
kindle a new enthusiasm. To these he advises 
that small fungi should have a fair trial. If 
variety is desired, here they wiU have at least 
two thousand species, for a "knowledge of which 
the microscope is essential. If they thirst for 
discovery, let them be assured that*h^ also the 
earnest worker is certain to meet with such a 
reward. Or if they would acquaint themselves 
with the manifestations of Divine Power, as de¬ 
veloped in the most minute of created things, 
let them follow sucji observers as Tulasne-and 
De Baxy, and seek the “ why and the wherewre” 
of the ^enomeoa of mycetal life. 


If there should still be any hesitation whether 
there is, in this j^ursuit, sufficient of the ffiement" 
of variety tq rimder it available for those who 
do not»nesu» to pursue the subject into its 
deepest scientific recesses, let them go to a ^ood 
public libraw, such as that of the British 
Museum, and inquire for the. Imge iUuetrated 
work by Corda, eatitled, leones Fungorum, 
or Tulasne’s more recent Selecta Fungorum 
Caxpologia, and after examining the figures of 
microscopic fungi in either of those works, de¬ 
cide for themselves. 

Fimgi (to set our mental furniture in order) 
occupy a very decidedlymarked position amongst 
other plants. They are like themselves, and me 
nothing else. Microscopic fungi do not yidd 
in impoiiance to their more krgeiy developed 
congeners. It is impossible to despise them, Or 
forget what they^can do, even when we know 
what dwarfs and minims they are. 

A plant, generally, has been defined to be an 
organised being, unconscious of its own exist¬ 
ence, without yoluutary motion, fed by inorganic 
substances which it extracts from air or water, 
accordujg to laws independent of the formulse of 
inorganic chemistry, by the help of a faculty de¬ 
pendent on vital force. 

Vegetables are composed of two elements 
which concur iu the formation of their organs; 
the utricle or cell, and fibre. Of the former 
alone certain vegetables are composed, and are 
tbence called utrieular or cellular. Amongst 
these are the Fungi. Cellular tissue is the seat 
of all the essential principles, produced by 
plants. In it are formed sugitf, gum, starcb, 
fixed and essential oils, crystals, &c. It is 
easy, therefore, to imderstand that plants com¬ 
posed of cellular tissue only, may be either 
nutritive, medicinal, deleterious, or poisonous, 
besides being capable of producing mechanical 
effects dependent merely on their augmented size 
or force of increase. 

Fungi are a class of cellular, flowerless plants, 
growing on or in damp vegetable mould, or on 
living, decaying, or mad organic substances, 
vegetablc,or animal. They do not appeal- to be 
capable of assimilating inorganic food,’ and are 
distinguished from most other plants by the 
absence of the chlorophyll which causes the 
green or the red in heMtny leaves. Fungi are 
w ith difliculty separated from the Lichens; and 
the difficulty promises to increase, the more we 
know about the plants. 

The class Fungi is divided by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley—probably the ^eatest living autbority 
on cryptogamic botany—^into six orders. The 
list is worth ap attentive perusal, in ordet to 
obtain a clear general view of all the fungi, as 
well as of those which are necessarily the ob¬ 
jects of rilicroscopic investigation. 

They are: I. Mushrooms; II. Puff-balls; 
III. Smuts, or Coniomyeetes, from tiro ^Ireek 
words meaning “ dust-fon^’^ called jdso Dre- 
doidern, from Ihe Latin for Wighti This order 
usually bears sessile or ifWwss masses of 
microscopic fructification,'aJid so corned under 
our present head._ IV, Mjidqws,“dr Hypho. 
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myoetes, that is -teitile langias if thOT ware 
woven inasses of Jnattfcd threads; lifcevme 
csllcd Botrytoide®, from *f a buneh of grapes,” 
bccanse th^ prodace miorosoopio erect fila¬ 
ments, bearing terminal, free, and single spores; 
Uie whole resembling a loose or scant^berried 
‘bunch grrads standing.erect on its stalk. 
V. TruiBes, Morelles, ftc., prized by cooks and 
beloved by gourmands. And yl. Moulds, 
Physomycctcs, or "bladder-fungi;" likewise 
Mucoriueffi, from the Latin for mouldiness; 
consisting of microscopic filaments, bearing 
stalked sacs, containing numerous minute 
sporules. Three, therefore,’ out of the six 
orders (composing' a very large proportion of 
the plants belonging to this strange class) come 
within the range of microscopic observation. 

How quainlTy-shaped thej are, how curious, 
how brightly tiiited, is seen at a glance on open¬ 
ing Mr. Cooke’s elegant and , inexpensive 
volume. His text tells you where to look for 
them, while his coloured plates remove all 
difficiilty in recognising them. They require 
no remote researches. A hunting-ground a few 
roods square will set you up with quite a stock 
of species. Mr. Cooke holds it to be a great 
mistake to endeavour to go over a large tract 
of ground. He has spent a whole day in a little 
chmk-pit, which had fallen into disuse, and 
grown wild; fifty yards into a wood is as much 
as he dares attempt alone, and a spot six yards 
square has afforded him occupation for hours— 
for it is far better to examine a small space 
thoroughly than to scamper on, mile after mile, 
finding nothing by the way. Nor art', they hard 
to discover. They stare at you, and beg your 
notice, on the twigs of shrubs and the stems of 
plants; they come out in bright patches on 
broken palings; they muster strongly in 
crowded tufts on ancient thatch, straw^ reeds, 
and matting; they peep out at you, entreating 
collection, from beneath a withered flower or, 
a decaying leaf; they interleave your books and j 
spot your paper; they nivadc youf garden, and, I 
unless he be blind and noseless, gwe unmis¬ 
takable* warning to your slovenly gardener;! 
they intrude themselves even upon your dinner- 
table, sometimes with approbation, occasionally 
to receive a reprimand. Tor, although fme- 
marbled, green-veined Stilton is welcome, 
mouldiness in bread, preserves, and pickles, is 
apt to draw down censure on the housewife. 

But they worm their way even into the 
master’s sanctum. The cellar door offers no 
hindrance to them; insinuating tlteir syphons 
between the cork and the bottle, ftey suck out the 
sweetness and ^ma of his wine. Their magni¬ 
ficent festoons in the London Docks may there¬ 
fore be leas innocuous than picturesqfle. They, 
have been accused of sundry serious offences. 
The breeding of ringworm in the head is not 
much; the wholesale slau^ter o^silkworms is 
something; the iatroduTOon and spread of 
cholera is more; iflir are the potato and vine 
dkeasos trifles. 

And miBi^ of their forms are merely masks, 
larval phases, disguises under which their true 


rank and quality is bidden for a time, often in- * 
definite. Their metamorphoses puzsde the 
learned. Who is who ?” among 4e Mildews 
and the Blights, is less easy to answer than the 
questions of Finnock’s catechisms. Whithw So- 
and-So migrate ?—^whether from the berbemr 
they shift to the wheat—^arc equally debatabte 
facts. In spite of which great obstacles, ‘ Mr. 
Cooke has given us their portraits larger than 
life, enabling us, under his pleasant guidance, if 
not to get rid of our Smuts and Moulds, at 
least to arrange them in lucid order, so as to be 
able to find them in case of need. 


FOUND DROWNID. 

“ Netbu give up, my lad; keep a stout heart,” 
I says. “ You ain’t the first man as has been 
outer workand him as I spoke to was myself, 
number one, you know; for just then he was 
the only friend I’d got, and a precious encum¬ 
brance he was, too, without anything to do, and 
wanting to eat a^id sleep, whicn costs money in 
London. So "never give up,” I says; and 
then I goes slowly along the streets, looking at 
the bright shops, and thinking what a little 
would set me up; and there I was, hanging 
about anywheres, nowheres like, till the shops 
was all shut up, and the streets nearly empty; 
and there I stood in front o’ the Exchange, 
listening to tlio clocks striking ten, some all to¬ 
gether, and some in a slobbery way, one arter 
the other, till they’d all done, and it seemed so 
quiet and still after. 

“There’s ten o’ ’em,” 1 says, putting my 
bauds a little further down into my trousers- 
pockets, and looking up at the bright stars as I 
leaned my back up again a lamp-post; and then 
I says again, “ What are you going to do for a 
bed to-night, my lad P” 

Now this made me feel rather low and down, 
for I was precious close drove. I warn’t par¬ 
ticularly hungry, for I’d had a penny cup o’ 
coffee aud a ha’porth o’ bread-and-butter at five 
o’clock; hut I could have said " what for” to a 
good supper. But there was no supper coming, 
so I stood there and felt low. » 

There was all the stars bright and clear just 
as I used to see ’em down at home, and t hen I 
thought about how easjjy I might ha\'e got a 
lodging o’ some kind or other, in a straw 
heap, or between a couple o’ stacks, or in a bam, 
and how it wouldn’t have been much to have 
slop’ out in the open air down there; whHe up 
here- 

“Ah!” I says, “there’s plenty o* chimney- 
stacks up here, my lad, but it’s rathej windy 
about them, lo you’d best think o‘ something 
else.” 

So I jogs on just in time, for there, was a 
policeman coming up to start me ; and I goes 
on aud on till 1 gets to them steps close to 
Loiqion Bridge, where yoB goes down into 
Tharaes-street, and looking down ’em I saw 
several chaps curled up b the wanjpest comers, 
as if they meant to stay there for the night. But 
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X shakes rsj heftd sad goes «a towards the 
bridge, ^ts at last iota oae if tihe recesses, 
and looks dbva «t the romring river, and the 
bwgcs, and nhiims, and shipping, and great 
pilcd’Up warehonaBai, and, look where I woiiid, 
it seenm that theie was pentyo* money everv- 
whKpe, while I’d been np in the big city a whole 
month, ud hadn’t done a stroke o’ work yet. 

" Never mind, my kd," I says; “you ain’t 
got the thin end o’ the wedge in yet; but when 
you do, you’ll lay on at the thick end. I’ll bet 
and the thoughts of how I would lay on when 
I did get a chance made me smile a bit, in spite 
o’ feenug so low; and I gets down outer tlie 
seat, and then blest if there Wam’t another po- 
lieeman dose by, and no doubt a watching me. 
So off 1 goes as fast as 1 could. 

“DouH dodo be idle here, my lad,” 1 says; 
and i jogs along west again, wondering what 1 
could do for a rest till live, when 1 meant to be 
up and off towards some o’ the workshops. I 
couldn’t stand the workhouses, they put me too 
much ia mind o’ seeing the tramps come into 
our town down north, to get their ticket from 
the noliceman before they went up to llic tramp 
ward. You sec, if ] could ha’ kep’ on all night 
I shouldn’t ha’ cared; but I should ha’ been 
good for nought nex’ day, so 1 goes along Ihink- 
mg about where I'd go. 

First of all, I remembers them arches down 
outer the Strand, and I turns down the lane, 
and then stands stock still, for the wind came 
sighing up off the river, and it seemed to me to 
smell sweet and fresh, as if it liad come from 
far away, floating over the water from out o’ 
the pure country; aud as I stood there it 
seemed to bring with it smmy days, by my own 
old river-side, with the clear water dimpling, 
and sparkling, and dancing amongst the bending 
grass and reeds, wlulc the green banks were 
^aded by the waving trees. There it all was— 
clear water, sunny meadows, old wooden bridge, 
rod-brick tower church, boys fishing in the 
clear water that came sweeping round the 
little island—all bright, clear, and lovely, just 
like a dream o’ God’s own beautiful country, 
sent to cheer me—a poor, hard-up, working 
man; aud •all through that light puff o’ wind 
from off Ike river. 

WeH, it was enough to make any man sigh 
as he looked up at ilie bricks and mortar 
closing him ia everywhere, just as if he’d no 
business up amongst ’em, and they wanted to 
shoulder him off, b^ause there wam’t room for 
him in the great city. Howsoever, I goes 
down, footsore and done up, under the black¬ 
looking arches, and then, giving a sorter 
shudder, I goes slowly groping ^along till I 
sees a liglit, and smells smoke, as if some one 
had a fire there; and then 1 hears some one 
a singing, and by the light o’ the fire Hkwc was 
one or two jilBng about in a sort o’ wild Irish 
dance; and that was quite enough. I makes 
the best o’ my way ©at, and finds a step where 
I sits down and has a rest. 

I'd been a*foot best part o* the day, aud was 
that tired that I began dosing off, when “ tramp 


---'tramp~framp---4ir«mp’’----I hears the .sound 
of a step, and I knotrea whose it was, so I got 
up aud moved off, and met another policeman, 
as made me start by flashing his light in my 
face. But he didn’t say anywing, omy si 0 ]^ea 
short, and I knew he was watching me till I 
was oulcr sight. 

“Under the green trees, my lad; ih^’re 
cold company, but the best you’ll get lo-aight. 
Under the ^een trens,” I kep' on saying; and 
I got on as fast as I cbuld into Piccadilly, aud 
on and along till I was opposite the railings, 
when I sat down on one o’ the seats and 
looked over the Park down into the hollow, 
whore all the lamps were twinkling and glowing 
just like so many stars, while at the back, 
above ’em like, was the great Parliament House 
clock shining like a moon. Ah ! tired as I was, 
it was a pretty sfght; and I could not help 
thinkiug what a lot o* comfort and misery there 
was always a-passing by them lamps o’ a night. 
Howsoever, I jumps up again, for, same as 
before, there was another policeman a-commg, 
and 1 shuffles along werry slowly tUl I turns 
up Park-lane, anckwas soon under the railinp. 

Of course 1 didn’t know the names of all 
these places worry well then; but I’ve often 
bcea to have a look at ’em since, and what I 
thought then was terrible troubles, don’t seem 
anything werry serious now tliat times is 
altered. 

Policeman again before I’d got far up the 
lane, and then a couple o’ them poor .shivering 
mIs; but they took no notice o’ me, and at 
last 1 looks this way, and that way, and listened, 
and then I gives a bit o’ a jump and was on top 
o’ ihe spikes in uo time, and then let myself 
gently down on the other side and stood upon 
tlie gr;iss. 

“Ah!” I says, giving my arms a swing, 
“one can breathe here.’’ And then I goes 
across Ihc paths, and the road, and under and 
over more railings and flower-beds, mid then 1 
comes to a seat and was going to .sit down, but 
it was iron, and as cold as ice. So being a diy 
uigiit, 1 stiikes right off towards the b’g trees 
out Kcn.siDglon way, to the right of the &rpcn- 
tine. I passes one or two chaps on the grass, 
but I didn’t seem to like the places they had 
chosen, so I keeps on a bit further till I comes 
to a big tree, where there was no grass grow¬ 
ing at the foot, while the great roots stood up 
out o’ the groimd ever so high; and getting on 
the side where the wind didn’t blow, I creeps 
close up to the trunk and makes myself as com¬ 
fortable as I could—and that wam’t any too 
comfortable, I c'an teU you. 

First of all it didn’t feel eold, for I’d been 
walking, sflhd I sat, looking about, in a sort o’ 
half curlod-up way. It was a beautiful night, 
and the stars looked brighter thim ever, wHe 
overhead the* wind came whispering and sigh¬ 
ing through the branches o’ the trees, murmur¬ 
ing a tone that I’d often lauland listoned to for 
oft in the bright country; for, I dare say, 
London’s a bright enough place td them with 
plenty o’ money, but for we poor people it’s 
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dall ea 0 ugh eaid bitter Strtdgbt down 

before me I could jaeif here and ^re eatck a 
glimpse o’ the Serpentine; and bejond that, 
here and there like a star, there was a lamp 
sh^mg; while bcaord, r now and then, verj 
faintly, came sometim^ the rumble a car¬ 
riage or cab. All at once, close by, I heard a 
regular “ tramp—tramp,” and before I could 
make out what it was, it stopped, and then 1 
heard low voices talking, the rattiing of rifles, 
and then the ”tramp—tramp” again; when I 
knew it was the soldiers reheving guard, and 
there seemed some comfort in thumng that 1 
had company not so werry far off. 

Off to the left I eould see here and there a 
light in the top windows o’ the tall houses in 
Park-lane; and as the night went on, and I sat 
half leanii^ there, for 1 could not sleep, tired 
as I was, I could hear sonfetimes the distant 
barking of a dog, or the howling of a cal, while 
the noise of the carriages came now werry 
s^om. 

I was sitting thiiddng and thinking, when it 
seemed to me that over Pimlico way began to 
look worry light, and, snro enou^, after a 
time, the feint light grew into a deep red glow; 
and though I knew it must be a bad fire not far 
off, I was too tired and worn out to get up and 
see. 

Soon after 1 counted no less than four en¬ 
gines came rattling along; and it was easy to tell 
them from the quick rattling noise they made 
as the horses came galloping along as hard as 
they could tear. Then ^ seemed still again, 
ana by degrees the bright light grew fainter 
and fainter, till it faded all away, and with it 
the stars Went too, for it scemea as though a 
great black curtain was being slowly drawn 
over the sky, till all was as black as mk; the 
wind began to moan and sigh, aud a few drops 
o’ rain to fall, while a regular shiver ran 
through mdf, and I’d have |pven something for a 
good warm blanket, or even a truss of si^aw, 1 
was that cold and miserable. • One time I 
thought o’ getting up and running rfibout, but 
didn’t like to begin it, any more than if I’d 
been in the warmest o’ beds; and there I was, 
curled up as closely as I eould get, lying' and 
listening to the soldier walking backwards and 
forwarcG there by the powder-magazine, and 
every now and then putting down his rifle with 
a sharp rattle. 

At last o’ all, in spite o’ the cold, aud the 
rain, and the moaning wind, I dropped off into 
a sent of half doze, and began fancying I was 
home agm, and in great trouble. I couldn’t 
telLwhat it was, but I knew it was something 
werry draadfnl, and that I couldfi’t help it, 
although I tried hard. It seemeeP to press 

r n me and keep me down, just as if 1 had 
nightmare; and then, all ^ once, I beat it 
off^ and woke up with a start? scared and 
alarmed, as if something horxibk was happen¬ 
ing, when all wa^as still as could be; but 
directly after I began to tremble, for one o’ the 
most (ueafdTuI shims I ever heard came ring¬ 
ing through the darkness, and seeming to cut 


through me as it made me shuddm! and Bfaiyen 
from head to foot. Then, t^ain and 
thick and fast, shriek after shridc, as tttmgh 
from some one in the most horrid toxtoie; 
and I could feel my hair quite begin to ]^, «8 
though there was a cold wind passing throubh 

1 jumped up in a half-muddlM, conrased 
state, and for a moment did not Imow which 
way to run; but just then I hears the rattling 
o’ the soldier’s nfle, and 1 runs up to him as 
fast as I could. 

“ What is it P” he says, as I runs up. 

“ I don’t know,” I says; “ I was asleep 1” 

“ Run down to* the watrar; it’s licre,” he 
says; and just then from down towards the 
river there came the same shrieks again, but 
fainter and more stifled; and for a mom^ I 
felt as if I couldn’t stir; but I rouses up, and 
runs shivering down, thongh the noise stopped 
before I got halfway to the water-side; and 
when I got there, and felt the gravel crunching 
under my feet, everything was as quiet and 
still as could be, and nothing to be heard 
but the “lap-lappiug” o’ the water, and the 
sighiug o’ the wind. 

I walked some distance along one way, and 
then back, and a bit the other way, and then 

f are a start, for a queer ciy came od the water; 
ut I knew that must have been made by one 
o’ the water-birds; and then I stopped short, 
and wondered whether one o’ them could have 
made the horrible screaming we heard; but I 
shook my head directly, aud went on badt to 
the soldier. 

“ Well,” he says, “ what was it ?” 

“ Couldn’t see a soul,” I says. 

“ Thought you wouldn’t,” he said. “ It WJ« 
somebody a-d’rowning.” 

“ What makes you tliink that ?” I says. 
“Shrieks sounded so gurgling,” he says. 
And 1 felt that upset that 1 took and sat pn a 
rail close by him all the rest o’ the night, and 
didn’t go to sleep any more. 

Two mornings artcr there was me, and the 
soldier, and a poor gal, sitting in the board- 
room o’ St. Griffin’s workhouse waiting for the 
coroner and the jury, as came straggln^ in as 
if tliey’dno business there, and didnw belong to 
nobody, and nobody didn’t belong to them. And 
there was a werry fussy chap there as seemed 
to know ’em all, and fust he was talking to 
one, and then another, till two gentlemen in 
black came in, when everybody got up, and I 
heard them whisper as it was the coroner and 
the doctor, and they went and sat up ^top o* toe 
green baize-covered table in two big leather- 
covered chairs, and all the jurymen stood look¬ 
ing werry h^d, and wondering what was to be 
done next. 

“ Shut the door,” says toe coroner. " Have 
you enough here ?” * 

The fussy chap say? as toere was; and then 
the coroner says again: 

•iAnswer to your namesf gentlemen.” 

'fiaen there was a bustle amoi^t the jury, as 
if they was a flock o’ sheep, and the fussy chap, 
as was the beaxEe, looks just like a dog a-gomg 
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‘“All that reniMns of her now is pure 
womanly.*” 

’ And then the one who i^oke went hy, and I 
saw the beadle go with the TOliceman and the 
soldier into the ^horo^h Arms, the jury go 


this way and that w^y, and the poor weepmg 
gal go down the street followed by him as had 
said them words. Poor gal! going crying along 
with head hung down, as if ashamed to be seen 
by daylight; and as I followed, too, I saw her 
shrink more than ever when the juryman spoke 
and offered her money, which she would not 
take tin she saw his said kind look, when she 
took it, and I heard her prmnise to call some¬ 
where for a letter. 

A minute later, and the bustle o’ the street 
had swept all away, and I was slowly going 
along anywhere, nowhere like, till I passed a 
police-station, where, on blaek boards outside, 
there was seven little bills, and on the tra o’ 
every one these sad words: “Dead Body 
Pound.” 


SCURVY JACKS IN. OFFICE. 

CONi'lDBNTi-T relying on the popular cha¬ 
racter of our institutions, we Englishn^n 
are fond of congratulating ourselves that no 
abuse or injustice can, in t his land of local and 




force of public opinion. We boast that the 
vox populi, when rai.sed in a vigorous well- 
sustained chorus, can do everything—depose 
the sovereign, dissolve the parhament, abolish 
taxes, reform the constitution, and, stooping 
from those elephantine feats, if necessary for 
the happiness of the greatest number, regulate 
the price of eggs. The vox popuH is the 
great, irresistible, all-powerful, nicely-ad.justcd 
machine, which can crush the iron throne of 
tyranny into powder, or gently crack the nut 
of a milky monopoly. Trulv, the vox populi 
has done a few thmg.s of iliis kind, ll nas 
deprived one king of his head; it hsis banished 
another; it has wrested all sorts of charters 
and bills of rights from tyrannic.al rulers and 
obstinate ministers; it has again and again 
reformed the constitution; it ha.s reduced and 
abolished taxes; it has even imposed its will 
upon the world at large. Still, with all these 
triumphs to attest its potentiality, there is one 
thing which the vox populi has not yet been 
able to do, and that is, to reform parochial 

f ovemment. This many-headed monster has 
cen universally condemned—has been scourged 
by the bitterest tongues, stabbed*by the sharpest 
pens, exposed to a h^storm of the shafts of 
ridicule, and yet it lives and feels no smart! 
The armour of parish administrators is insensi- 


poUtioal parties yield to the vox populi bejjause 
they have understunding to comprehend what j 
is required of them, or because ihey are 
capable of. being shamed into compliance with 
reasonable demands, or because they have the 


perception to see that resistance is self-de- 
stimctioJi. But the rulers of the parish have 
neither understanding nor a sense of shame; 
and, they have no fears for their own existence, 
because they are utterly besotted, they 
pursue their purblind, obstinate, headlong, 
mischievous career, like a herd of swine druiSc 
mon a wallowing feast of brewer’s grains. 
They are difficult to deal with, for the same 
re^on tliat a furious maniac is difficult to deal 
with. RcasMi, remonstrance, persuasion— 
every moral influence—^is thrown away upon 
them, because they are utterly indifferent as to 
what they do, or w^at becomes of them. For 
many weeks past the whole power of the press 
has been directed with unusual earnestness 
against the abuses of parochial government. 
Measures and men have alike been exposed 
and denounced, in terms of the most withering 
scorn, in the face of the whole public; and yet 
abuses have multiplied rather than decreased, 
and the authors have held on in their old 
course, in brazen and impudent defiance of law 
as well as opinion. 

The conduct of the autliorities of the parish 
of St. Suiffens has been shameless in the hist 
degree. Exposure and rebuke have had no 
effect upon tlicm. Tlie meetings of the vestry 
have been more noisy and disorderly than over; 
instances of neglect and mismanagement mul¬ 
tiply day by day, and each new instance is morc 
fla^ant and more shameful than the last. The 
only care of the gentlemen of the vestry of this 
pai-ish is to keep unknown, not to leave undone. 
As an example of the insensibibty of these gen¬ 
tlemen, may be mentioned an incident which oc¬ 
curred a week or two since in the vestry-room. 
In the midst of a noisy discussion, a stranger was 
seen lookiim in at the glass door at the end of 
the hall. Nw, in such a case, you would ex¬ 
pect men, having anv sense of decency, to mode¬ 
rate the rancour of their tongues, for the sake 
of appearances, if for the sake of nothing else. 
You would expect some member of the assembly 
to get up and say, “ Hush, hush! The eyes of 
the public are upon us.” But instead of *bemg 
shamed into more orderly conduct, the gentle¬ 
men of Ihe vestry ordered their beadle to “turn 
that man away, as he might be somebody from 
All the Year Round.” I have to apofo^se to 
the stranger, on behalf of All the Year Roiuid, 
for being tbe cause of lifs falling under an un¬ 
just suspicion. 

The row which took place in the vesty-hall 
on this occasion beggars description. I can 
liken it to nothing hut an Irish faction for 
the occupation of a drinking-tent at Donny- 
brook fair. At five o’clock some members of 
the finance tommittee entered the, haQ and 
found their place of meeting occupied by the salu¬ 
tary committee. “Now then,” says a financial 
gentleman, “ we want this room.” “ You shall 
nave it when we’re done vdth it, but not before,” 
brusquely returns the sanitm chairman. “ Get 
out of tliis,” says the first speaker; “ we want 
to do our business.” “And we want to do ours,” 
retorts the other. The two ri^%l chairmen 
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a scale when the costomer wara’t looldng. Half 
an^onr ago he was ssyii^, “ Tea, sir,” “ Thank 
yon, sir,” “Any o&er article, sir ?” " Most happy 
to send it for jm, «r«nd now he is a wiy 
Flnto among these penniless paupers, withermg 
their pale souls with a scowl. Another guardian 
arrives, but still another is Inquired to consti¬ 
tute a board. Ihnissaries are sent out to hunt up 
thb stragglers, and cover is l»oken at the “ Pig 
and Tinder-Box,” as a neighbouring public-house 
is facetiously called. Guardian number three, 
who has just been fortifying himself with what 
is commonly known to the gentlemen of the 
vos^ as a “ drain,” is at last secured, and 
business begins. Tlie presiding genius, who 
happens to be the “ bad ’an” on this occasion, 
is seated in an arm-chair, surmounted by the 
royal arms, signifying that he holds lus commisi. 
sioa from her Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
The beadle introduces a poor woman with a 
^ild in her arms. “ Now, then, look at the 
chairman, and say what you have got to say.” 
The poor woman begins a pitiful story about 
her poverty and misfortun6; but is immediately 
stopped by the chairman. “ 0|j, we haven’t got 
time to hear all that. We can’t keep you any 
longer; you must be discharged.” “ Discharged 
this day” is immediately written in the boqk, 
and the woman with the child in her arms is 
hurried from the room, and in a few itiinutes 
finds herself outside the workhouse gates, 
friendless, homeless, and penniless. Hmf a 
dozen other lying-in cases are disposed of in the 
same summary manner. The guardians will 
hear nothing; the women have been so many 
days in the workhouse, and that is enough. 
They must now tin*n out, and shift how they cau. 
If they cannot endure hunger and a bed on the 
cold streets, there is relief for them in the canal. 

A pale sickly-lookiim man is now brought in 
from the infinnary, ana is called upon to answer 
to the guardians for his very audacious conduct 
in being iH, and being a burden to the rate- 
payers. The doctor, who shows as much^iad- 
ness to the inmates as liis position will allow, 
explains ,that the man has been ill f^r several 
weeks, but has now got over the worst. The 
guardians immediately jump to the conclusion 
that the man is well enough to be discharged, 
md he is discharged accordingly. The poor 
invalid pleads for a sMUing or two to keep aim 
from st^ation until he gets some employment. 
“ Certainly not,” says a guardian who hw just 
entered room, and who has not heard a 
word of the case; “ certainly n<rt. ¥ou bought, 
as a Christian, to be thankful for what yon ’ave 
TOt, instead of trying to do the gnardians out of 
the ratepayers’ money.” “Discharged this 
day.” And. the poor, weak, bloodlessa creature 
speedily finds himelf in the street without a 
penny w hiapookrt.^ There is no eonsideridion 
tor the present condition of these wretched men 
and vroaen. They may be as destitute, and 
helpless asi when they first entered the work- 


Tbe hour appointed for the meeting of this 
boaid IS half-part nine, but it is not noon 
that tile guar^ans begin to muster in loxoe* 
The business will be finished now in half an hoatt 
and at one the guardians dine at the expense vi 
the ratepayers. One or two of the guardians, 
shirking the duties of the board altogether, have 
already found their way into the kitchen. 

“Well, cook, what nave you got for ns to¬ 
day P” 

“ Sirloin of beef, sir. Look here!” and the 
cook pulls back the screen, and discloses a prime 
sirloin, dripping with rich brown gravy. “ Am 
I right, sir r” says tfce cook, tapping the sirloin 
with his knife. 

“ Eight you bar, old feller,” says the gnp- 
dian, “if you haven’t foigot tlm Yorkshire 
pudd’tt’.” 

“Ha! ha! sir,” laughs the cook; “look 

here-But at this moment an excited 

guardian runs in, and exclaims: 

“ I say, look sharp! Tim cellar is bein’ shet 
up.” 

This intimation acts like magic upon the 
guardians, who immediately clear out of the 
kitchen, and scamper across the yard to the 
cellar. The custodian of this department is just 
closing it. 

“ Oh, come, I say, tliis won’t do,” says a 
guardian. 

“ Not a bit of it,” says another; “ we ain’t 
going to be done in this way.” 

How are yer P” says a third, addressing the 
cellarman in a friendly and coaxing manner. 
“Ain’t going away yet, surely?” 

The butler unlocks the door, and the whole 
party enter the cave of ddiglit. 

“Glasses, gentlemen,” says the paupers’ 
butler, offering tumblers. 

“ No glass for me,” answers the “ bad ’nn.” 
“ I ain’t partickler. Tkb here will do.” And 
he seizes a dirty pewter pot and hands it to be 
filled. 

And so the guardians fill and fill again, and 
pledge each other in the liquor pnicl^ed with 
the money of the ratepayers for the benefit of 
the sick poor. As one o’clock approaches, they 
leave the cellar said proceed to tne board-room, 
at the door of which, as the hour Strikes, the 
cook, in a clean white apron, appears and an- 
notinces “dinner.” “ Look out, now,” says 
an inmate to the shivering crew of paupers in 
the passage, “ or you’ll be knocked over.” 
“ Clear the way for the gentlemen, will.you T' 
cries an official. And, immediately out come the 


have kf^t them a certain number of days* 


right and left in their eager haste to reach the 
fwding-room# 

The charges for these weekly feastshave been 
again and again dballowed by the Foot Law 
Board, but they are always^ admitted by the 
vestry, and so the weekly ^nner is continued 
in open deWeo of the Poor Law Boai'd, and of 
every otlmr authority whatsfiever. 

Is paroeiiial blundering and bonm^ to go 
on for ever? Has the monster df incapacity 
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first, as ia tlie case of Savins Bants, no new in the -- Regiment, hamg passed many 

iocw projects would he needed in-thewayot years abroad Mowing mypro&moft, received • 
friendly society efforts. Tho squire and clergy- most unexpecM notice that I h^ hecqme 
uTiii.'n who have a sufficient number of farm-la- owner of certain properties which I had never 
bourers to try a philanthropic experiment upon, thought to intent. I set off for my nativfi 
will often form a benefit society. The whole land, arrived in Dublin, foimd that my good 
thing comes to pieces sooner or later; but they fortune was real, pd at once began to look 
trork and pay too. J£ they do not form a club, about me for old Mends. The first I met with, 
they sutecribe to a village club held at the quite by accident, was curly-hcaded Frank 
pu&o-house; the clergyman will—it is quite a O’Brien, who had been at school with me, 
common practice—-preach for the club, and dine though I was ten years his senior. He was 
afterwar(fc with the members. Hardly one in a curly-headed still, and handsome, as he had 
hundred of such clubs but are as rotten as it is promised to be, hut careworn and poor. During 
possible for cluh-matcrial to be. The well- an evening spent at his chambers I drew all 
meant but not well-bestowed help from such his history from him. He was a briefless bar- 
quarters would be rendered needless, and sooner rister. As a man, he was not more talented 
or later entirely withdrawn. But most of all, than he had been as a boy. Hard work and 
tbe societies, the head-quarters of which are said anxiety had not brought him success, only 
be in London and other pmulous towns, and broken liis health and soured his mind. He was 
who do business among the rural poor, wordd be in love, and he could not marry. I soqn knew 
driven off the groimd. The poor are first allured all about Mary Leonard, his uanede, whom he 
to pay into a Wge central society, which is the had met at a house in the couniry somewhere, 
tram set by one or two knaves to catch poor men. in which she was governess. They had now 
l^en they have come to the point of distress been engaged for two years; she active and 
where the friendly society should step in, the hopeful, he sick and despondent. From tlie 
discovery is made that they have been cruelly letters of hers which he showed me, I thought 
robbed of their little and hardly earned savings, she was a treasure, worth all the devotion he 
Such heartless villany "doth ravish the poor felt for her. I thought a good deal about what 
when it getteth him into its netand could be done for Frank, but I could not easily 
seldom that the guilty parties can be brought to hit upon a plau to assist him. For ten chances 
justice, and even if caught, such is the diiliculty you have of lielping a smart man, you have not 
of conviction, that they generally escape. two for a dull one. 

A system which should remove all pretext In the mean time my friend must regain his 
for such societies to make their way among the health, and a change of air and scene was 
rural poor, would of itself be a great boon to necessary. I urged him to make a voyage of 
the country. There cannot bo reasonable doubt discovery to The Rath, an old house aud park 
tliat every friendly society, m such a condition which had come into my possessiou as portion of 
as to be approved at a triennial examination by my recently-acquired estates. I had never been 
an actuary (from lack of wbioli the Registrar’s to the place myself; but it hail once been the 
advice is hut little cared for), would fare never residence of Sir Luke Thunder, of generous 
the worse from the introduction into the field of memory, and I knew that it was fumisned, and 
their work of a rival, by whose loeans the iin- provided with a caretaker. I pressed him- to 
portanee and better knowledge of the benefits mave Dublin at once, and promised to follow 
of life insurance would speedily become lyiown. him as soon as I found it possible to do so. 

It is reasonable to expect that good and So Frank went down to The Rath. The place 
t horoughly trustworthy societies would be the was two hundred miles away; he was a stranger 
gainers iy such a step, and much lamentation there, and far from well. When the first week 
will not be made over those (a most numerous omne to an end, and I had heard nothing from 
class, notwithstanding) which are cither on the him, I did not like the silence; when a fort- 
snre road to insolvency, or have already travelled night had passed, and still not a word to say he 
the same, and are hopelessly and irremediably was alive, I felt decidedly uncomfortable; and 
bad. when the third week of Jbis absence arrived at 

__ Saturday without bringing me news, I found 

'■ myself whizzing through a port of the country 

THE GHOST AT THE RATH. 11 had never travelled before, in the same train 

- _ in which I had seen Frank seated at our 

Many may distelicve this story, yet there parting. 

are some stul li-ving who can temember hear- I reached D-and, shouldering my knap- 

ing, when children, of the events which it de- sack, walked right into the heart of a lovely 
tails, ^d of the strange sensation which iheir woody country. Following the directions I 
publicity «cited. The tale, in its present form, had received, 1 made my way to a lonely road, 

1 is copied, by permission, from a memoir written on wliicli I met not a soul, and which teemed 
I by the chief actor in the romance, tnd preserved cut out of the heart of a forest, so closely were 
as a sort of heirloom in the family whom it the trees ranked on either side, and so dense 
concerns. was the twilight made by th« meeting and inter¬ 

twining of the thick brauehes overhead. In 
In the yanr ——, I, John Thunder, captain these shades I came upon a gata, like a gate 
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run to seatl, with tul, this, brick pOlurs, 'brMi- 
• dishing loi^ grasses from tbefr heads, and 
spotted iritb a melancholy crust of creeping 
moss. 1 jangled a bradked bell, and on old man 
appeared from the fleets within, stared at me, 
then ssimitted me with a Tosty key. I breathed 
freely on hearing that my friend was well and to 
be wm. 1 presented a letter to the old man, 
havii^ a fency not to arow myself. 

I found my friend walking up and down the 
alleys of a neglected orchard, with the liohened 
branches tangled above his head, and ripe apples 
rotting about his foot. His bands were looked 
behind his back, and his head was set on one 
side, listening to the singing of a bird. 1 never 
had seen him look so well; yet there was a 
vacancy about his whole air which 1 did not 
like. Ho did not seem at all surprised to see 
me, asked had he really not wntten to me, 
thought he had; was so comfortable that he 
had forgotten everything else. He thongiit he 
had only been there about throe days; could 
not imagine how the time had passed. He 
seemed to talk wildly, and this, coupled with 
the umisual happy placidity of his mauner, con¬ 
founded me. The place knew him, he told me 
confidentially; the place belonged to him, or 
should; the birds song him tliis, the vcij trees 
bent Imfore liim as he passed, the air whispered 
)iim that he bad been long expected, and sliould 
be poor no more. Wrestling with my judg¬ 
ment ere it should pronounce him mad, 1 fol¬ 
lowed him in*doors. The Rath was no ordinary 
old country-liouse. The acres around it were 
so wildly overgrown that it was hard to decide 
which had been pleasure-ground and where the 
thickets had begun. Tire plan of the. house was 
grand, with muilioncd windows, and here and 
there a flieck of-stained glass flinging back the 
challenge of an angry sunset. The vast rooms 
were full of a dusky glare from the sky as I 
strolled through them in the twilight. The 
antique furniture had many a blood-red splatch 
on the abrupt notches of its dark carvings; the 
dusty roin-ors flared back at the windows, while 
the faded curtains produced streaks of uncertain 
colour from the depths of their sullen foldings. 

Dinner was laid for us in the library, a long 
wainscoted room, with an enormous fire roaring 
up the chimney, sending a dancing light over 
the dingy titles of long unopened books. The 
old man who had uaiockea the gate for me 
served us stt table, and, after drawing tbe dusty 
curtains, and furnishing us with a plentiful 
supply of fuel and wine, left us. His clanking 
hobnailed shoes went echoing away in the dis¬ 
tance over the unmatted tiles of the vacant hall 
till a door closed with a resounding clang very 
far away, letting us know that wc were shut up 
togetlier for the night in this vast, mouldy, op- 
pressive old house. 

I felt as if I could scarcely breathe m it. I 
oo\dd not eat with my usual appetite. The air 
of the. place seemed heavy and tainted. 1 grew 
sick and rostiess. »'iRifi very wine tasted \adly, 
as ^ it had been dmgged. 1 had a Strange .sort 
of fMing that 1 bM be,en in the house before, 
.a 


and that something evil had happened to me in 
it. let such eomd not be 4e case. What , 
puzzled me most was, that I should feel dis¬ 
satisfied at seeing Frank looking so well, and 
eating so heartily. A littie time before 1 should 
have betai glad to suffer something to see him 
as he looked now; and yet not quite as he 
looked now. There was a drowsy icontentment 
about him which 1 oould not understand. He 
did not talk of his work, or of any wish to 
return to it. He seemed to have no thoi^ht of 
anything but the delight of hanring about that 
old house, which oortainly cast a spell 
over him. 

About midnight he seized a light, and pro- 

E osed retiring to our rooms. “ 1 have such de- 
ghtful dreams in tliis place,” he said. He 
volunteered, as we issued into the hall, to take 
me up-stairs and ^how me the upper regions of 
his paradise. I said, “ Not to-nimt.” I felt a 
strange creeping sensation as 1 looked up tbe 
vast black staircase, w'ide enough for a coach 
to drive down, and at the heavy darkness bend¬ 
ing over it like a curse, while our lamps made 
drijis of light down the first two or three gloomy 
step.s. Our bodrOoms were on thq ground floor, 
and stood opposite one anotlier off a passage 
wliicli led to a garden. Into mine Frank con- 
dticled me, and left me for his own. 

Tbe uneasy feeling wMch I have described 
did not go from me with him, and I felt a rest¬ 
lessness amounting to pain when left alone in 
my chamber. Efibrts bad evidently been made 
to render the room habitable, but there was a 
something antagonistic to sleep in every angle 
of its many crooked comers. I kicked choirs 
out of their prim order along the wall, and 
banged things about here ana there; finally, 
thinking that a good night’s rest was the best 
cure for an inexplicably disturbed frame of mind, 

1 undressed ns quickly as possible, and laid my 
bead on my pillow uuder a canopy, like the wings 
of a gigailtio bird of prey wheeling above me 
ready to pounce. 

But T coifld not sleep. The wind grumbled 
in the cbbnney, and the boughs swisW in the 
garden outside; aud between these -noises I 
thought 1 heard sounds coming from tbe interior 
of tbe old house, where all should have been 
still as the dead down in their vaults. 1 oould 
not make out what these sounds were. Some¬ 
times 1 thought 1 heard feel running about, 
sometimes 1 oould have sworn there were douUe 
knocks, tremendous toutarararas at the great hall 
door. Sometimes 1 heard the clasliing of dishes, 
the coho of voices calling, and the dragging . 
about of fomijuxe. Whilst 1 sat up in bed 
trying to account for these noises, iqy door 
suddenly flew open, a bright li^t streamed in 
from the" pass^e without, and a powdered 
servant in an elaborate livery of antique pattern 
stood holding the handle of the door m his 
hand, and bowing low to me in the bed. 

“Her ladyship, my mi|tTeS8, desires your 
presence in tno diuwing-Toom, sir.” 

This was announced in the measured tone of 
a wcU-trained domestic. Then with tttiother bow 
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he retired, the door doired, and I wa? left in the Wiind them with a downcast air. I felt irre- 
dark to determine w^hethor I had not sraddettiy sistiUjr impelled to follow them, and passed with, 
tnwakened 'from a tantalising dream. In spite of them tlie drawing-room. Nctst ihad I 
my very wakefel sensations, I believe I shonld mixed in a finer, gayer crowd. The eo^uines 
have endeavoured to convince myselfthat I had were rich and of an old-fashioned pattern, 
been sleeping, bnt that I perceived light shining Dancing was going forward with spirit—.minuets 


myself as'hastily”as I'was able. pany, introducing the msmiufioent My right and 

I opened my door, and the passage down left. He led her to the fiead of the room pre- 
whioh a short time brfore I had almost groped sontly, and they mixed in the dance. The arro- 
my way, with my hump blinking in the dense gance of her manner and the fascination of her 
foggy darkness, was now illuminated with a beauty were wonderful, 
li^t as bright as gas. I walked along it I cannot attempt to describe the strange 
qmckly, looking right and left to see whence manner in which f was in this company, and 
,TOB glare proceeded. Arriving at the hall, 1 yet not of it. I seemed to view .all I beheld 
found it also blazing with light, and filled with through some fine and subtile medinm. I saw 
perfume. Groups of choice pMts, heavy with clearly, yet I felt that it was not with-myerdi- 
hlossoms,made it look like agai'den. The mosaic nary'naked eyesight. I can compare it to 
floor was strewn with costly mats. Soft colours uothing but looking at a scene through a piece 
and gilding shone from the walls, and canvases' of smoked or coloured glass. And just in the 


that had been black gave forth faces of men and same way (as 1 liave said before) all sounds 
women looking brightly from their burnished seemed to reach me as if I were listeuing wifJi 
frames. Servants were rimning about, the dining- cars imperfectly stuffed. No one lu-escul took 
room and drawing-room doors were opening and any notice of me. I spoke to several, and they 
shutting, and as I looked tlfrough each I saw made no reply—did not even turn their eyes 
vistas 01 light and colour, the moving of brilliant upon me, nor show in any way that they heard 


crowds, the waving of feathers, and glancing of me. I planted myself straight in the way of a 
brilliant dresses and uniforms. A festive mim " ‘ 


line fellow in, a general’s uniform, but he, 


reached me with a drowsy subdued sound as if swerving neither to right nor left by an inch, 
I were listening with stuffed ears. Standing kept on Ids w'ay, as though I wore a streak of 
aside by an orange-teee, 1 gave up speculating mist, and left me behind him. Every one I 
on what this might be, and concentrated all my touched einded me somehow. Substantial as 


powers on obsciration. they all looked, I could not contrive to lay my 

Wheels were beard suddenly, and a resound- hand on anything that felt like solid flesh. Two 
ing knock banged at the door till it seemed that or three times I felt a momentary relief from 
the very rooks in the chimneys must be startled the oppressive sensations which distracted, me, 
screaming out of their nests. The door flew when I firmly believed I saw Frank’s head at 
open, a flaming of lanterns was seen outside, some distance among the crowd, now in one 


and a dazzling lady came up the steps and swept room and now in another, and again in the 
into the hall. When site neld up her cloth of conservatory, which was hung with lamps, and 
silver train, I ooidd sen the mamonds that filled with people walking about among • the 
twinkled on her feet. Her bosom was covered flowers. But, whenever I ajjproacked, he had 
with moss-roses, and there was a red KgU* in her vanished. At last 1 came upon him, sitting by 


(saiva vxivt V vr uo ca xuu u-a xax/t <ljuu Acaov .a vmi.wa.i' 

eyes like the reflexion from a hnhdred glowing himself on a couch behind a curtain watching 
fires. Her blaok hair went coiling* about her the dancers. I laid my hand uprai his shoulder, 
head, ahd couched among the In-aids lay a jewel Here was something substantial at last. He 
not unlike the head of a snake. She was fla.sh- did not look up; he seemed aware neither of 

• V V • ••I 1 A > * V "rvvv*!* 


ing and glowing with gems and flowers. Hra- 
beauty and her Drilliance made me dizzy. Therti 
came a faintness in the air, as if her breath had 
poisoned it. A whirl of storm came in with her, 
and rushed up the staircase like a moan. The 


my toucli nor my speech. I loxked in lu.s 
staring ejes, and found that he was sound 
asleep. I could not wake Mm. 

Curiosity woidd no^let me remain by his 
side. I again mixed with the crowd, and found 

iv 1 j 1 i . ‘tl 1 . I? . l _ . i ±l _ _1C 


plants shuddered and shed their blossoms, and the stately host still leading about tlie roagaifi- 
all tee lights grew dim a raomoirt,then flared up cent lady. No one seemed to notice that the 
again. golden-haired girl was sitting weeping m a 

Now the dravdng-TOom dqpr opened, and comer; no one but the beauty in tee silver 
a gentleman came out with a young girl leaning train, who sometimes glanced at her wntemp- 
on Ms arm. He was a fine-looking, '^ddle-aged tuously. '\|Mst I watched her distress a 
gentleman, with a mild countenanoe. group came between me and her, .and I wan- 

The girl wa.s a slender creature, with golden dered into another rocan, whwe, as teough I 
hair and a pale feoe. She was jessed in pure had turned from one piotntre of her to look at 
white, with a large rnly like a drop of blood at another, 3 Imheld her dsnomg gaily in tire full 
her throat. Th6y,advauced together to fticeive glee of Sir Itoger de sCoverl^, with a fine- 
tee lady who 1 m arrived. The gentleman loqking youth, who was more plainly dressed 
offered iis^^irm to tee stranger, and the girl who than any other person in the room. Never was 
was &plaeed for her fell back, and walked a better-matteed pair to look ak Ifown the 
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middle they danced, hand in band, bis face full 
• of tenderness, bers beaming witb joy, right and 
left bowing and cnrtseying, parted and meet¬ 
ing again, gnailixig and whispering; but over 
the beads of smaller women there were the 
fierce eyes of the magnificent beauty scowling 
at theiDEiu Then again the crowd shifted around 
mej and this scene was lost. 

Ecsr some time I could see no trace of the 
^den-hmred girl in any of the rooms. I 
looked for her in vain, till at last I caught a 
glimpse of her standing smiliijg in a doorway 
with her finger bfted, beckoning. At whom? 
Could it be at me P Her eyes were fixed on 
ime. I hastened into thb hall, and caught 
sight of her white dress passing up the wide 
bl^k staircase from which I had shrunk some 
hours earber. 1 followed her, she keeping some 
steps in advance. It was intensely dark, but 
by the gleaming of her gown I was able to 
trace her flying figure. Where we went, 1 
knew not, up how many stairs, down how many 
passages, till we arrive at a low-roofed large 
room with sloping roof and queer windows 
where there was a ^m Ught, like the sanctuary 
l%bt in a deserted church. Here, when 1 
entered, the golden head was glimmering over 
something which I presently discerned to be a 
cradle wrapped round with white curtains, and 
with a few fresh flowers fastened np on the 
hood of it, as if to catch a baby’s eye. The 
fair sweet face looked up at me with a glow of 
pride on it, smiling with happy dimples. The 
white hands unfolded the curtains, and stripped 
back the coverlet. Then, suddenly there went 
a rushing moan all round the weird room, 
that seemed like a gust of wind forcing in through 
the crannies, and shaking tlie jingling old win¬ 
dows in their sockets. The cradle was an 
empty one. The girl fell hack with a look of 
horror on her pale face that I shall never forget, 
then flinging her arms above her head, she 
dashed, from the room. 

I followed her as fast as I was able, but the 
wild white figure was too swift for me. I had 
lost her before I reached the bottom of the 
staircase. I searched for her, first in one room, 
then in another, neither could 1 see her foe (as 
I afready believed to be), the lady of the silver 
train. At length I found myself in a small 
ante-room, where a lamp was expiring on the 
table. A window waf, open, close by it the 
golden-haired girl was lying sobbing in a chair,! 
while the magnificent lady was bending over 
her as if sootluBgly, and offering her something 
to drink in a goblet. The moon was rising 
behind the two figures. The shuddering light 
of the lamp was flickering over the girl’s bright 
head, the rich embossing of the gojden cup, the 
lady’s silver robes, and, I thought, the jewelled 
eyes of the serpent looked out from her bending 
head. As I watched, the girl raised her face 
and drank, then suddenly dashed the goblet 
away; while a cry such as I never heani but 
omm, tod shiver t04remember, rose to the ^ry 
roof w the old house, and the cleacri'shaarp word 
*’JRlOj«as«f/”»rtog and reverberated from hall 


and chamber in a thousand echoes, like the 
clash of a peal of, bells. The girl dashed her¬ 
self from the open window, leavii^ the cry 
clamouring behind her. I heard the violent open¬ 
ing of doors .tod running of feet, but I waited 
for nothing more. Maddened by what I had 
witnessed, I would have felled the murdei'css, 
but she glided unhurt from under my vain blow. 
I sprang from the window after the wretched' 
white figure. I saw it flying on before me with 
a speed I could hot overtake. I ran till I was 
dizzy. I called like a madman, and beard the 
owls croaking back to me. The moon grew 
huge and bright, the trees grew out before it 
like the bushy heads of giants, the river lay 
keen and shimng like a long unsheathed sword, 
couching for deadly work among the rushes. 
The white figure shimmered and vanished, glit- 
tered brightly on^ before me, shimmered qnd 
vanished again, shimmered, staggered, fell, and 
disappeared in the riven. Of what she was, 
phantom or reality, I thought not at tlie mo¬ 
ment : she had the semblance of a human bemg 
going to destruction, and I had the frenzied 
impulse to save her. 1 rushed forward with 
one last effort, struck my foot against the root 
of a tree, and was dashed to the ground. I 
remember a crash, momentary pain and confu¬ 
sion ; then nothing more. 

MTien my senses returned, the red clouds of 
tiio dawn were shining in the river beside me. 
1 arose to my feet, and found that, though much 
bruised, 1 was otherwise unhurt. I busied my 
mind in recalling the strange circumstances 
wliicli had brought me to that place in the dead 
of the night. The recollection of all I had wit¬ 
nessed was vividly present to my mind. I took 
my way slowly to the house, almost expecting 
to see the marks of wheels and other indications 
of last night’s revel, but the rank grass that 
covered the gravel was uncrushed, not a blade 
disturbed, not a stone displaced. I shook one 
of the. drawing-room winefows till I shook off 
the old rusty hasp inside, flung up the creaking 
sash, and ericered. Where were the brilliant 
di-aperies and carpets, the, soft gilding, the vases 
teeming with flowers, the thoustod sweet odours 
of the night before ? Not a trace of them; no, 
nor even a ragged cobweb swept away, nor a 
stiff chair moved an inch from its melancholy 
place, nor the face of a mirror relieved from one 
speck of its obscuring dust! 

Coming back into the open air, I met the old 
man from the gate walking up one of the weedy 
j)aths. Ho eyed me meaningly from head to 
foot, but I gave him good morrow cheerfully. 

” You see I ^ poking about early,” I said. 

“ r faith, sir,” said he, “ an’ ye look like a 
man that had been pokin’ about n// nighi** 

“How 4bP” said I. 

“ Why, ye see, sir,” said he, “ I’m used to *t, 
to’ I can rea^ it in yer face like prent. Some 
sees one thing an* some another, an’ some only 
feels W hears. The poor iintleman inside, he 
says nothin’, but he has peautyfiil dhrames. 
An’ for the Lord’s sake, sir, take pim. out 6* 
this, for I’ve seen him wandherin’ abbut like « 
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ghost himself in iie heart of the B%ht, an’ 
him that soond sleepin’that 1 oonldn’twake 
him !’* 

At breakfast I said nothing to Frank of mj 
strange adventures. He had rested well, he 
said, and boasted of his enchanting dreams. 1 
asked him to describe them, when ne grew per- 

E lexed and annojfed. He remembered nothing, 
ut that his spint bad been delightfully enter¬ 
tained whilst Lis body reposed. I now felt a 
curiosity to go throng the (ij,d house, and was 
not surprised, on pushing open a door at the 
end of a remote mouldy passage, to enter the 
identical chamber into which I had foUowed the 
palerfaccd girl when she beckoned me out of the 
drawing-room. There were the low brooding 
roof and slanting walls, the short wide latticed 
windows to which the noonday sun was trying 
to pierce through a forest of leaves. The hang 
ings rotting witli age shook like dreary banners 
at the opening of the door, and there in the 
middle of the room was the cradle; only the 
curtains that had been white were blackened 
with dirt, and laced and overlaccd with cobwebs. 
I parted the curtains, bringing* down a shower 
of dust upon the floor, and saw lying npon the 
pillow, within, a child’s tiny shoe, and a toy. I 
need not describe the rest of the house. It whs 
vast and rambling, and, as far as furniture 
and decorations were concerned, the wreck of 
grandeur. 

Having strange subject for meditation, 1 
walked alone in the orchard that evening. This 
orcliard sloped towards the river I have men¬ 
tioned before. The trees were old and stunted, 
and the branches tangled overhead. The ripe 
apples were rolling in the long bleached grass. 
A row of taller trees, sycamores and che.snuts, 
stra^led along by the river’s edge, ferns and 
tall weeds grew round and amongst, them, and 
between their trunks, and bebind the rifts iu 
the foliage, the water was seen to flow. lyalh- 
ing up and down one of the paths I altcrimtely 
faced these trees and turned my back* upon thorn. 
Once when coming towards them I clianced to 
lift my eyes, started, drew my hands acro.ss my 
eyes, looKed again, and finally stood still gazing 
in much astonishment, h saw distmclly the 
figure of a lady standing by one of t he trees, 
bending low towards the mass. Her fiice was 
a little turned away, her dress a bluish white, 
her mantle a dun brown colour. She hold, a 
spa^ iu her hands, and her foot was upon it, 
as if she wesre iii the act of digging. I gazed 
at her for some time, vainly trying to guess at 
whom she might be, then I adviced towards 
her. As I approached, the outlines of her figure 
broke up and disappeared, and I found that she 
was only an illusion presented to ml by the 
curious accidental grouping of the lines of two 
trees which had shaped the space between them 
into the semblance of the form I hav?! described. 
A patch of the flowiijg water bad been her robe, 
a piece of russet mooHand her cloakl The spade 
was an awk^ipd young shoot slanting up from 
the root of *one of ihe trees. I stepped back, 


and tried to piece her out again bitliy bit, but 
could not succeed. 

That night I did not feel at all inclined to re¬ 
turn to my dismal chamber, and Me awaiting 
such another summons as I had once received 
■Wltea Frank bade me good night, I heaped 
fresh coals on the fire, took down from the 
shelves a book, from which I lifted the dust in 


as comfortable as might be. I am a strong, 
robust man, very unimagmative, and littletroublcd 
with affections of the nerves, but I confess that 
ray feelings were nof enviable, sitting thus alone 
in that ^ueer old house, with last ni^t’s strange 
pantomime still vividly present to my mempry. 
In spite of my efforts at coolness, I was excited 
by the prospect of waat yet might be in store 
for me before morning. But these feelings 
passed away as the night wore on, and I nodded 
asleep over my book. 

1 was startled by the soxmd of a brisk light 
ste]) walking overhead. "Wide awake at once, 1 
sat up and listened. The ceiling was low, but 
I comd not cjill to mind what room it was that 
lay above the library in wliieb 1 sat. Presently 
I heard the same step upon the stairs, and the 
loud sharp rustling of a silk dress sweeping 
against the banisters. The step paused at the 
library door, and then there was silence. I got 
up, and witli all the courage I could summon 
seized a light, and opened the door; but there 
was nothing in the hall but the usual heavy 
darkness and damp mouldy air. I confess 1 
folt more uncomfortable at that moment than I 
had done at any time during the preceding 
night. All the visions that had then appeared 
to me had produced nothing like the horror of 
thus feeling a supernatural presence which my 
eyes were not permitted to behold: 

1 returned to tlie library, and passed the 
night there. Next day 1 sought for the room 
above it in which I had heard the footsteps, but 
could discover no entrance to any such room. 
Its windows, indeed, I counted from the out¬ 
side, though they were so overgrown with ivy I 
could hardly discern them, but in the interior 
of the bouse I could find no door to lliw chamber. 
I asked Frank about it, but he knew and care<l 
nothing on the subject; I asked the old man at 
the lodge, and lae shook b^s bead. 

“ Och!” be said, ‘‘don’t ask about that room. 
The door’s built up, and flesh and blood have 
no consam wid it. It was /ler om room.” 

“ Whose own ?” I asked. 

“Quid Lady Thunder’s. An’ whisht, sir I 
iM’s her grave /” 

“ Wliat do you mean ?” I said. " Are you 
out of your mmd ?” 

He laughed queerly, drew nearer, and lowered 
his voice. " Nobody has asked about the room 
these years but yourself,” he said. “ Nobody 
misses it goin’ over the house. My grandfather • 
was ould retainer o’ the ISiunder family, my 
father was b? the service too, an’ I was bom 
myself before the ould lady died, yon was her 
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room, an’ she tor etaipal carse on.' her 
family if so be tiiey didn’t lave her coffin there. 
She wasn’t goin’ nndher the ground to the 
worms. So m€»e it was left, inr they built np 
the door; 6od love ye, ski an* don’t go near it. 
I wouid&’t tove toala you, only I know ye’ve 


seen plmty about already^ an’ ye have the look 
o’ one ‘iiat’d be ferretin’ thing s out, savin’ yer 
preseaoe.” 

BEe looked at me knowinglv, but I gave him 
no information, only thanked him for putting 
me On my gjiard. 1 could scarcely credit what 
he told me about the room; but my curiosity 
was excited regarding it. 1 made up my mind 
that day to try and induce Frank to quit the 
place on the morrow. I felt more and more 
conymeed that the atmosphere was not healthful 
for his mind, whatever it might be for his body. 
Ihecooner we left the spot, 1 thought, the better 
for us both; but the remaining night which I 
had to pass there I resolved on devoting to the 
exploring of the walled-up chamber. What 
impelled me to this resolve I do not know. 
The undertaking was not a pleasant one, and 1 
should hardly have ventured on it had I been 
forced to remain much longer at The Bath. But 
I knew there was little chance of .sleep for me 
in that house, and 1 thought I might as well go 
and seek for my adventiires as sit waiting for 
them to come for me, a.s I had done the night 
before. 1 felt a relish for my enterprise, and 
expected the night with satisfaction. I did not 
say anything of ray intention either to Frank or 
the old man at the lodge. I did not want to 
make a fuss, and have my doings talked of all 
over the country. I may as well mention here 
that again, on tliis evening, when walking in 
the orchard, I saw the figure of the lady digging 
between the trees. And again I saw that this 
figure was an illusive appearance; that the water 
was tor gown, and the moorland her cloak, and 
a willow in the distance her tresses. 

As soon as the night was pretty far advanced, 
I placed a ladder a^itist the window which was 
least covered over with the ivy, and mounted it, 
having provided myself with a dark lantern. 
The moon rose fuU behind some ti'ees that 
stood like a black bank against the horizon, 
and ghmu&red on the panes as I ripped away 
branches and leaves witli a knife, and shook 
the old crazy casement open. The sashes were 
rotten, and the fastenings easily gave way. I 
placed nay lantern on a bench within, and was 
BOOB stamding beside it in the chamber. The 
air was insranerably close and moiddy, and I 
flung the window open to the widest, and beat 
the Dowering ivy still further back from about 
it, so as to let the liresh air of heaven blow into 
the place. I then took my lanterp in hand, and 
began to look about me. 

The rdom was vast and double; a velvet 
curtain hung between me and an inner chamber. 
He darbiess wiira thick and irksome, and the 
scanty light of my lantern only taitWised mo. 

eyes fell On some grand spi^trai-looking 
efiadekbra formstod wito wax-caffles, which, 
tboc^ black with age; stfll bore toe masks of 


having been ^guttered, by a draught that had' 
blcfwn on them fifty years ago. I i^hted these; 
they burned up wito a ghastly flickering, and 
the apartment, with its fittings, was revealed to 
me. These latter had been ^lendid in the days 
of their freshness: toe appointments of the rest 
of the house were mean in co^arison. The 
ceiliug was painted with exquisite aUegoricai 
ligur^, also spaces of toe walls between tlm dim 
mirrors and the sumptrous hanamgs of crimson 
velvet, with their tarnished golden tassels and 
fringes. The carpet still felt luxurious to toe 
tread, and toe durt could not altogetoer oblite¬ 
rate toe elaborate fancy of its floweiw dpsign. 
There were gorgeous cabinets laden with 
curiosities, wonderfully carved cliairs, rare 
vases, and antiqxA glasses of every description, 
under some of which lay little heaps of dust 
which had once nq doubt been blooming flowers. 
There was a table laden witili books of poetry 
and science, drawings and drawing materials, 
which showed that toe occupant of the room 
had been a person of mind. There was also 
a writing-table scattered over with yellow papers, 
and a work-table at a window, on which lay 
reels, a thimble, and a piece of what had once 
been white muslin, but was now saffron colour, 
scAvn with gold thread, a rusty needle sticking 
in-it. Tliis and the pen lying on the inkstan^ 
the paper-knife between the leaves of a book, 
the loose sketches shaken out by the sidte of a 
portfolio, and the ashes of a fire on the grand 
(mildewed hearth-place, all si^gested that toe 
owner of this retreat liad been snatched from it 
without warning, and tliat whoever had thought 
proper to build up the doors, had also thought 
proper to touch nothing that had belonged to 
her. 

Having surveyed all these things, I entered 
the inner room, which was a bechoom. The 
furniture of this was in keeping with that of the 
other chamber. I saw dimly a bed enveloped 
in lace, and a dressiim-table fenoifully garnished 
and draped. Here 1 espied more candelabra, 
and going foirward to set the lights burning, I 
stuinbledxagainst something. I turned the bme 
of my Imitem on this something, and started 
with a sudden thrill of horror; It was a large 
stone coffin. 

I own that I felt very strangely for thb next 
few minutes. Whmi I had recovered toe shook, 
I set the wax-candles burning, and took a better 
survey of this odd burial-place. A wardrobe 
stood open, and I saw dresses hanging witfebi. 
A gown lay upon a diair, as if just thrown off, 
and a pair of dainty iflippers-were beside it. The 
toilet-table loqked as if only used yesterday, 
iudging by the litter that covered it;; hanr- 
brushes lying this way and toifi way^ essence- 
bottles wito too stoppras mt, paii^pots un¬ 
covered, a ring her®, « wreata <rf artificial 
flowers ther^, and in front of. all toot coffin, the 
tarnished cupids toati bore too n^or between 
toeif hands smirking dow;a at it: 'fritoa grtm 
complacency. 

On the crwrnmr of torn tabfe was ajsiBidl golden 
salver, holding h plate of some bkek 'ntouldered 
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Book II. 

CHAPTER XIV. SroKBtniY’s TROtJBlES. 

It was mt off, however, a long lime. Mean¬ 
while the oelievers in Ihe bank, as the dawning 
of prosperity for Mr. Tilney,,began to grow a 
little impatient. He grew harassed with tlieir 
importunity and excuses. His faithful stick 
must have been Weary with all the flourishci it 
was obliged to make in justification of its master. 
He grew weary himseli, and used to say, taking 
Ada into his confidence, that “his heart was 
well-nigh broken with it all.” As indeed wo 
may be sure that the slow “ fighting in retreat” 
with duns is the most harassing and heart-break¬ 
ing of all struggles. There was a hill outside 
^lie town to which he used to wander away, 
where he would sit dolefully with his chin on 
his stick, looking down at the cal bedral. Some¬ 
times, too, he would gaze wistfully into the face 
of Ada, and say he was “ like a hunted hare.” 

“This sort of thing,” he went on, “was un¬ 
known—•literally unknown in my day. A Irndcs- 
man, my dear, dursn't ask anything of a fcentlc- 
man but his custom. A fellow who seat you 
letters and that kind of thing would have* his 
ears crojiped close, and be cut by every decent 
customer. Look at the Regent! No one ever 
asked him for a sliilliug. And there was a 
Banbury, and Grey, and Ilillyttr, and Ihe whole 
gang, who were treated in the same way. 1 
thiilk, my dear, I trace a good deal of it to the 
irreverent, irreligious spirit of the age. There 
was a more sacred tone then abroad.” 

This was spoken privately in their little par¬ 
lour looking out on the Ckse. 

To him Ada replied as Me had often replied i 
“My dear uncle, why will ywu not take ujt 
that little money of mine P I can’t tell you how 
welcome you wfould be to every sixponce of it. 
As indeed you are entitled to it all.’'^ 

Never-never, dear!” said he, fiuutly, and 
colouring a little, as he alw^s did al this ap¬ 
peal ; " not for the world. Not that I vsould 
semme to do it if v» wanted it badly.” 

“Then, Why not nowp" she said, earnestly. 
*'0! youdhist, ItwiU make us all free and 
happy,” 


Alas for poor Mr. Tilney! With bis other 
troubles, he had made free with this little trust* 
nibbling it away in small bites. Not he, indeed, 
so much as Mrs. Tilney, for whose necessities 
and those of her daughters it was required, and 
who took it without scruple. It, however, gave 
a wrench to the heart of this gentleman of the 
old school. He was now even relieved as ho 
saw one of the enemy “ skirmislung” up the 
little walk to the house. 

“There they are again!” he said, eagerly. 

The gentle girl, as usual, went out to meet 
the foe, bore his angry remonstrances, soothed 
him, and finally sent him away only grumbling. 
A great victory. 

But there were others, too, still fighting the 
same irregular warfare. Behind the little old 
green door uji the Close, whioli was narrow amd 
rather awry trom age, and like the green door 
of a caravan, w'here poor Norbury and liis swarm 
lived, there was a battle more uneq^i, and 
then fore more miserable. There was tlic blight 
of squalor over them. Decent housewives going 
by said it was “like a PoundlingHospital,’’ and 
enough “ to breed a pestilence among the neigh¬ 
bours.” In those days Mr, Tilney, passing oy 
on one of his gloomy saunters, was beckouM to 
from the window by the pale face, now much 
nearer to her periodic trouble than when wc saw 
her last. He heard the sounds of a violin, 
and presently the canon looked over the stairs 
in his shirt-sleeves, with a bow in his hand. 

“Down in a moment,” he said. “Out of 
the way, chickabiddies” (addressed tji the Iranian 
rabbits, who had swarmed out oil hearing the 
stranger’s voice). 

The canon could not ^nd his coat. Some of 
the children had got it away iifio a corner to 
make a temporary bed to be occupied by at least 
three of them, and be came down unshaven, tuaiag 
his violin, and with a very dismal exprossioa. 

“ Well,” he said, " did you bear of hist 
night ?” 

“No, no,” said the other, despcsadingly. 
“ Now, what^liappiMied the other night ?” 

“He’s hack, you know. Black.lMck Top'bam 
returned the day before yesterday, and, as ill luck 
would have it, 1 came full op him last night.” 

"No, God bless me,” said hiS friend, startiug. 

“ 0, Mr. Tilney,” said th^pale wife, wringing 
her^liands, “ can you do aotbmg for us—for 
poor Joe and the obMren P We Mad never get 
over this. 0 dear, dear!” 
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"“Hush, liusb, Jeauy}” «ald he. “ISliere, 
you hare set the ht^bies off:** as indeed she had. 
*“ God bk^ ua» aot iGkdheJp aa too/* he added, 
scrapins h|» fit4 lL4itM perplexky. 

TEa bidiiM'* mgt ia laU. (diorus, and could 
oaly he sppeM&d bjr his playing ‘'Teddy the 
Gnad«r/* ‘ace^jjawed by grotesque steps, 
which gfaduaoy interested his listeners, and 
finalk produced loud acolwnations of joy. *■ 
wet’s a jolly tune,” said the canon, tuning 
his Addle on his knee, and laying his ear to it 
td cateb the “accorA” “ That’s an old Italian 
Tiolk, and you’d hardly believe what I got it 
f(W.. fourteen shillings, as,I’m a lay canon, 
though I mayn’t be able to say that long.” 

“ Well, about Black Dick ?” said Mi. Tilney, 
ruefu^. 

“ Why, I was dovm at the Rooms, you know, 
knocking the balls about, last night, when I 
heard a row in the street, and ran out just as I 
am now—in pnm, I may say, saving your pre- 
senee—with a cue in one hand and my tumbler 
in the other. The noise had gone by, or there 
had been no noise, or I might have mistaken the 
whole tiling. But I could see nothing. Spottis- 
wood, who was there, came out too, and, as a sort 
of ba^an was passing, 1 said to him, ‘ Spottis- 
vi^ood, 1 believe this old cock was at the liottom 
of it all!’ As I live, I only meant a joke, and no 
more knew uho it was, beyonJ a bagman, than 
the child unborn. There! What d’ye say, Tilney, 
to its turning out to be Black Dick, sneaking 
home f Was there ever such luck, Tiluej ? And 
I declare he stopped and looked me full in the 
face, and said, ‘Verv W'ell, Mr. Norbiny. This 
makes the climax of the scandal.’ Those were 
his very words, ‘ Climax of the scandal.’ And T 
awwered him at once, * Climax it away, Black 
Dick, and welcome!’ But 1 am afraid he has 
us tikis time. Goose cooked, ch, Tilney P” 

He looked at him wistfully,and again scratched 
the biHiad yellow shining foichcad. Mr. Tilney, 
really moved, shook his head. 

The pale wife again struck in: “ 0, sir! Mr. 
Tilney I is to be done for us Do .ask 
docy to go up to him and beg his pardon.” 

“ Now, Jenny, none of that. We must only 
all take tickets for the workhouse.” 

An elder bliild, who had learnt the significance 
of tliis dreaded name, broke into a subdued cry. 
Its brethren, always ready to support a member 
of tbeir order on wlnllever occasion, followed 
heiwiily, and'in a moment their father was 
jocularly and with meat spirit playing “Teddy 
the Grinder,” and with tho happiest effect. 

said he, stopping suddenly in his 
music, “there’s another thing. Look here. 
There’s brown paper, sir!” And he showed 
the bretoea corners of one of the children’s little 
shoes. “ Every one of them about the same, 
wa’t it, Jenny r* 


into a wisp; a»d no wonder, he’s been wearing 
it these three years, and it was a cheap thiug 
then. And there’s the btlle joint for to-day. It’s 
coming, but thofelkw is to be paid on leaving it. 


Wtttumbig his bald crown with the “scroll” of 
ip 1WA “ with only a rag of a great-ooat to go 
itt. ThS creature’s famished. It*s all got 


ine canjon'8 coat was tneu broucut to turn, 
and the two gentlemen set forth, iularchanging 
their troubles. 

" I’ll tell you what,” said Mr. Norburj, " I 
don’t think this thing may be as bad as Jenny 
makes out. How was 1 to know him in the 
dark? I hear lie’s off to London to-night 
for his daughter’s wedding, and that’ll drive 
it all out of his head. But I was tliiiiking, 
Tilney, wc mipA^ screw something out of Smiles 
and the bank. If I was you, I wouldn’t be buHied 
and be made to sit mum there, by that fellow. 
Tillotson is above him, and if he knew this, I’U 
swear he’d press ’em all to their trumps.” 

I “Ah, of course,” said his fiiend; “but you 
'know it’s wearisome always struggling with a 
I low fellow; you ouly dirty your fiugers.” 

“ But you can clean them again, Tiluey. Now, 
what 1 was thinking was, as he won’t ‘ do’ your 
paper, why shouldn’t he do mine ? 1 can get a 
name, you can give yours, and we’ll share, oh ? 
1 have somethmg to go on with. They’ll 
have the security of my pav, you know-” 

“I tell you what,” said Mr, Tilney, “w'e’rc 
going to give t hat fellow a little dinner—a snug 
thing, you know—;just to put him in good 
humour. Y ou shall come to us. In fact, the 
caid’s gone to him.” 

“ bupposc we draw him now?” 

“WeU, suppose we do," said Mr. Tilney. 

They found the secretary behind a "dtsk. 
“ Very busy now,” said he, dryly; “can’t talk 
to you at present, Mr. Tilney; make an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

“Just two words in private. Really, now,” 
remonstrated Mr. Tilney; “sent up a note to 
your house—u little dinner. Really, now-” 

“ Mrs. Smijes will look to that, it’s fioi fair, 
T must say. Just post time, and closing up. 
Well, step in bore, then. Now, Mr. Tilney?” 

Then Mr. Tilney introduced his fiieud~a 
canon lu tlie cathedral—who wanted “ accom¬ 
modation”—^ninety pounds—good names, his 
own included. There would be no objection to 
that, he supposed ?_ 

Mr. Siiules examined the production, and put 
a few scaroliing questions. The fact was, ac- 
commodatioa-buis were not their line ; they 
wanted Mod trading-bills, drawn in the regular 
course of business. However, let liim leave it, 
and they would, see in the morning. 

“ Very well, God bless you. Smiles. Wts’ll 
hope to s(je you ou Sunday.” 

The next morning, to the surprise of both 
gentlemen, Mr. Smiles received them with a 
grudging cimlity, and told Mr. Norburj that 
his bill would be cashed in proper form. That 
moruTng, too, Mrs. Tilm^ Ijind received a note 
from Mrs, Smiles, sajing she would have mucE 
pleasure in accepting her kind ipfitation to 
dinner. The^ aoceptanoes, both ol bil and 
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dinner, were lUe reanlt ®f a warm discussion hdd 
the night before between Mr. and Mrs. Smiles, 

“ I have planned it all,” she said, " It is wliat 
you call the small end of the wedge. It will 
helptlie girls to know some nice men, whicli 
God knows they want. Life isn’t ledgers and 
• accounts, Mr. Smiles, after all; and Mrs. 
Withers, the confectioner, says she kmm they 
have asked the colonel and his wife. We must go.” 

“Eolly, folly,” said Mr, Smiles, shortly. 
“ Your head's always running upon tliat. Now, 
are yon fit company for the colonel’s wife, or 
Mrs, Plumtre np at the Grange—who will be 
thero too—or can you bold your own on the 
subjects thty know? You’ll only sit there look- 
itig like a fool, and tliey’ll cut you tl)e next day.” 

” And if they do, ”l lume you’ll have the 
spirit to give it to ’em at thc,bauk. You can 
make them feel it there, l^o, no; we’ll do very 
Mell.” 

“There again,” said he, “that fellow uill 
come bothering for money, and think he ha', a 
riglit to get some, because he stave ns a wretched 
dinner. He’s worrying my life out.” 

“ There again!” said she, foiling on her seat 
like a bugejmrpoise. “ And why not help the 
Tilueys? I have laid it all out, I tell you. 
They’ll make nice friends and companion'* for 
the girls, intxojiiice them, and get a matcli for 
'em.” 

Mrs. Smiles, having a weight of tongue and 
of person—which, someway, does give an in- 
flncuce in a social commonwealth—prevailed. 
They were to go and dine, and i he lei t er was scut. 

CHAPTER XV. A PAllTY. 

Mn. NoaBHRY was to dine also—^not Mrs. 
Korbury, whom no one dreamed of asking; for as 
children were always adhering to ber, more or 
less, like shell-fish to a rock, it .seempd impossible 
to ask that faithful “slaving” woman to go up 
and “ dress ” for a party, or to be taken down to 
dinner. What a squalor was in that*house, 
what a battle going on—not day by day, but 
hour ^y hour — against inconvcuience and 
trouble of all kinds, may be conceived. When 
it was stayed or repaired in one quarter, it broke 
out in another; when they had finished at one 
side, they had to move over to the other and 
begin again. That long fomily of children had 
to be “ patched up” like an old roof. The work 
was never ending; the wonder was, how it was 
done, OP where the material was got with which 
it was done. But a “ wUl,” and a faithful, un¬ 
dying aeal that never sleeps, or even nods, is 
worth time, clothes, money, ambracat and drink. 

Tlic canon was sitting in his normal attitude in 
his shirt-sleeves, with the violin not very far 
away, an<|,*‘ the wife," with a rooUusc adhering to 
her, “ darning,” wopking, and now literally 
“piecing” a little shoe—a task that would 
have seemed hopeless to a skilled shoenptker. 
^fore an hour slie wtmld haw accomplished 
it. He in one bf his hopeless mooib. 

" I doivVkiKJW what’s to become of me,” he 
said. ” It is like walking out into a bog, Even 


at knocking the balls about I am gettilW to bp 
no good. A common lad got five emilings 
oat of mo last nmht. I may as wdl give «p at 
once as go on; it wiU be cheaper in tho 
And he began to whistle dismally. 

Before the mother could answer, dies Mwl 
even liowls were heard from an adjoining room, 
where a crowd had gathered and upset a washe 
hand-stand, and, with the fatal stupidity of their 
class, had proclaimed'their misfortune to the 
world. She had to dart away to restore order, 
and Mr. Norbnry was left alone. His eyes fell 
vacantly on the violin, and, still " honing” over 
his sorrows, he began to tune it on his knee, 
and had presently glided into a “stiff ” varia¬ 
tion on “ De Beriot’s fifth air,” which he went 
over half a dozen times. After many repetitiorra 
and a growing facility in execution, he had quite 
forgotten Ills misfortunes; and as he began it for 
the seventh time, he threw back his head imd 
said aloud, “ Faith, I’ll play this for them at 
our next Philharmonic.” 

Suddenly came a light step. He looked up 
(he was in the midst of the groaning, squealing, 
[)oi k-killing variation produced by playing three 
notes at a time) and saw Ada—^Miss Millwood. 
Ho became conscious of his rough chin and col¬ 
larless thioat and shirt-sleeves, and fled. Mrs. 
Norbury, wit h a worn look, well balanced with 
a baby liung before her, in front of whose person 
she managed to ply her fingers, came down to 
her. No wonder she was glad to sec her, for Ad» 
was a ministering angel to that squalid family. 
She brought with her light and air and cleanli¬ 
ness ; mill the children, hearing her sweet voice 
(or perhaps the scouts, who were always on 
duty, han^ng out of the windows, had passed tlie 
word on), would have poured down and mobbed 
her, but that their latlier, on his road to 
shaving, had promptly shut to the little gate 
that was at the top of the stairs. 

The two ladies talked together a long time, 
Ada’s low, soft voice filled the room with a 
sweeter music than that of Mr. Norbury’s 
violin. She gave her friend such cohort as 
was to be found iu the common platimdes of 
[ comfort, but with her they were not platitudes, 
but substantial comfort. ^ 

“You know,” said she, “we have all trou¬ 
bles of our own, and must have them. Dear 
Mr. Tilncy has fits —I have mine. Life wouldn’t 
be life without them.” * . 

Theu the two women opened their confidences, 
and Mrs. Norbury, with that fulness of detail 
and colour which reaches almost to gossip, taM 
the story of their griefs—what they feared, and 
what they had not to hope, and especially that 
late passage witli the'dreaded Black Dick, 

“Joey aoe» everything for the best, and thinks 
of us ml in everything he doas. Often and 
often he has brought us home a diimcr out of 
his little game of billiards. But, dep a* Miss 
Millwood, I am trembling 'stud tjjHpliug to 
think of tins business. 3<m doosrfHeo it as I 
do.* But Doctor Tophaun, i fcnowfiJocaa't like 
liiffl, and when he comes back—o^‘ Miss Milk 
wood, I fear-—**’ 
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; Ereu on tliis view Ada bad comfort. They 
Icnew the dean, her didj Juid »be herself 

did a little.^. The two fotui^ -a (Oomfort in each 
other’s sotaetr, ^d ialerchanM^ their sorrows, 
though the Widiimoh Was Norbury. 

Somethine eke t^sed between them, for Ada 
had a Utm hQava of her own, a " trifle of inte¬ 
rest that Mr. Tihiey paid down with 

scrapnkffltty and enormous flourishing (as if it 
were hts htwk), delivering a lecture at the same 
time On the value of money. These visits, 
:^>artfrom such "testimonials,” were in them¬ 
selves as good as gold. 

; On the Sunday, Mr. Norbury, after chanting 
lustily, and with extraordinary vigour and ani¬ 
mation, in a short solo, that lus "soul was 
troub—led exceedingly—exceetfii^ly—excee— 
BKB—aMKQ—ly!!!” got into liis dress suit 
quite in spirits, and kissing his family all 
round (by seniority, and it took some time), 
set out for Mr, Tilney’s. He was the first there. 
The distingnished guests—the colonel, and the 
colonel’s kdy and son—had not come. Neither 
had Mr. Smiles. But his careful eye had noted 
that Mrs. Tilney, languid and patronising as 
njsual, and her daughters, were not in the robes 
of office with which they received military 
effendis and sultans, but in a species of mitigated 
and tempered "half toilette.” It was but a 
partial illumination. 

" Sunday humdrum,” said Mr. Norbury to 
himsdf, “and grocer’s wine.” 

Presently a cab drove up, and in a few mo¬ 
ments the head of the Smiles procession de¬ 
bouched. The procession was so long and so 
enriched, that it got blocked in the passage, and 
had to wait there until it made its entry in de¬ 
tachments. Pirst, Mrs. Smiles, still as Queen 
Elizabeth—a dahlia dressed up in yellow satin— 
glowing, hot, protruding, bursting, swelling, all 
over flowers and gold. Tliis uniform she had 
last worn at the Fislimongers’ dinner, and had 
excited the open admiration of a portly fish¬ 
monger. The two Miss Smileses, swelling, hot, 
red with their exertions, and in gorgeous pinks, 
came floating in in succession, although one 
had to wait in the hail while Iter sister was 
being presented. Then came Mr. Smiles, who 
was dressed to the extent of his magnificence, 
and was exactly as he also had appeared at the 
Fisiimoiupirs*; yet he looked at the whole with 
that doubtful,^sharp, iSquiring glance, as if it 
were a large bill. He was as crisp as one of tlie 
New Eonciet bank-notes. Then seats were found 
for them all, and Mrs. Smiles’s glowing face was 
turned tuixiously to the door, wailing the colonel 
and his party, for whom^ all this magnificence 
vras intended. Mr. Smiles, too, was glad to 
meet that officer and liis lady in anejxtra-offioial 
. way, and on the easy terms with which one 
! gentleman meets another. It cemented relations, 
;-iBi);! oiled the wheels of business, as it were. In 
safew moments the door was opened, Jane an* 
dinner, and Mr. Tilney, in a soiemii 
mugn^r, offered his* arm to Mrs, Smiles. This 
lady, ail airmement, grief, and fury, hardly 
understood Wiiat he proposed! *Alas! llie colonel 
and famEy were coming on the morrow to a 


choice, elegant dinner, with a couple of "nice” 
men for the girls. “Wecouldn’t have these 
plebeians, you Tchqw, with them,” said Mrs.' 
Tilney. “ They’d eat with their knives, or do 
somediing of that kind. Out of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

" I’m afraid/’ said Mn Tilney, shaking his 
liead gloomily, “the Smileses won’t like it. 
'rhey’ll find it out.” 

“ Let them, the vulgar creatures,” said Mrs. 
Tilney. 

They hud found it out. " You see we have 
.nobody but ourselves,’’ said Mrs. Tilney, who 
had on a cap as insipid as her smile, with lappets. 
" We knew you’d like it better.” 

But on the Smileses’ faces, not trained to 
conceal their feelings, were unmistakable blank¬ 
ness, anger, and disappointment. Mr, Norbury 
was cheerful, as liet.always was, and "rattled 
on.” But Mr. Smiles kept his moittb pinched 
up. At an early hour they departed. Tn the 
cab was a scene of fury. 

“ Now” said tlie sire, " what did I tejl you 

" Insufferable, outrageous,” said Mrs. Smiles. 
" Such impudence J Never mind, never miud ! 
If you don’t give ’em a lesson, and grind tliem 
for this, Smiles, never come near me.” 

“/Impostors, as 1 always said,” ho replied. 
“ Do me that justice. I shall keep my eye qn 
him, though.” 

Up at the Tilneys’, Mrj. Tilney had' thrown 
lierself back wearily, with the insipid lappets 
tumbling about her cheeks. "There now,” 
she said, “ I hope you are content. We have 
paid tliem off now, low vulgar pack! and have 
done with lliem.” 

" I hope so,” said Mr. Tilney, gloomily. 

The next day the elegant party came off, and 
Mr. Smiles heard from the colonel, who kept 
the regimental banking with him, what a“ very 
fair little turn out” those Tilneys had given. 
Sir John Sebright and one or two more. 

“ Nolo I rely on your being down on ’em,” said 
Mrs. Sthiles, when she heard this news. 


CEAPTEE XVI. A GLEAK OV HOPE.’ 

Things, however, were hurrying on a litllc 
rapidly. Doctor Topham’s daughter was mar¬ 
ried to a soldier, a baronet’s nephew, and 
the ceremony was performed with great mag- 
niliceuce at the baronet’s London house by 
the dean himself, “assisted by the ileverenli 
Arthur Honeydew, cousin of the bride, and 
the Reverend Doctor Bulstrode, incajnbenfc 
of St. Cnuegondc’s, Liverpool,” as indeed Mrs. 
Tilney had reach in the copy of tluj' Morning 
Blush sent to her by a friend. " The dear dean!” 
she said toker female friends, in consultation over 
the event. " What a trial for him! > As for the 
girl, she was a plain tiling, and I wonder'they 
got any decent man to take her.” 

After the. conventionally “happy pair” had 
gone to the baronet’s seat in the country, the 
dean had been taken great notice pf by the 
baronet Idraself. ‘‘ I ideally like y/y, dpan,” 
said the baronet, with his hand on the decanter, 
" You are one of the breakwaters, if 1 may use 
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tlie expression, against the alarming pregnancy 
of now opinions. A' few wore men like you, 
,and we slionld not be in the state we arc ip. 
Yon must come down to Trancheon Hall, and 
we can talk it over.” 

Ttie dean went down eventaally, as many 
were destined to know. For, hereafter, he was 
accustomed to date tilings from this year of his 
Hegira; saying, "The year before t went to 
Truncheonor, " Let me see, not long after I 
returned from Truncheon.” 

The Sir Thomas or Sir William who was 
the lord of Truncheon had a very long family, 
with two dull sons in the Church, and it may 
have been the position of these youths as hope¬ 
less curates, who were neither popular, nor likely 
to ” draw,” nor get on in any way, that gave tlie 
baronet such a despoudiug view of the Church. 
Tlie dean was pleased to take a fancy to one of 
these youths when he met turn at Truncheon; to 
whom, one night—when Mr.Dean had taken in 
to dinner Lady Grey de Malkyn herself, and had 
oven heard her ladyship say he was a “ cli.irni- 
ing churchman”—the baronet alluded with a 
comic despondency. "As for you, Charley, you 
must make up you mind to « stall in the work¬ 
house, unless you can get your friend the dean 
there to do something for you—ha! ha! / see 
what lie is at, dean—lia! lia! I have liaM my 
eye on him for some time—lia! ha! dean. Un- 
common good that—ha! ha! You must not tell 
Lady Grey, though. No, no.” 

" Well,” said Mr. Bean, balancing himself, 
" I am afraid, if tier ladyship were to ask me any¬ 
thing, I couldn’t well refuse. So 1 hope you 
won’t put it into her head.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” roared the Sir Thomas or Sir 
William. “ Uncommon good again. The de.in 
has us everywhero. Whatever window we look 
out of, he flanks us with another.” 

" The deau,” continued the baronet, in a low 
but audible voice, to a country gentleman who 
was like a theatrical supernuiuerary^ at this 
feast — “the dean is a man so praotjpal — so 
going straight to his point—that- really, even to 
carry out his joke, he miM get.tiiat boy a 
stall.. Ujiott my word I believe Tie would. Ue- 
itiarkable instance of tenacity of character.” 

No woudei- the dean often dwelt upon that 
visit to Truncheon. Never had he before re- 
ceivcd such homage. He came uji from Trun¬ 
cheon, wailed on tlie bishop—then not in 
residence—and had several conferences with 
him on the state of the cathedral. There was 
one “ painful scandal” which he wished to 
bring before him, and which he did bring before 
bim. This intermediate process delayed matters 
a little;^ but things were gradually hurrying on 
to a crisis. ^ Bills were rushing to maturity 
with the unnatural speed common tfb (hesc scou- 
rilios; dates fixed by solemn promises, niid as¬ 
severations, were coining rouinl. Tradesmen’s 
voices rose yet liigher and mowPiusoleiuly, and 
soft voices pleading became of no avail. ” Still, 
the old routine life weut on. Doctor Fugle 
chantingk with more than liis serajihic force, 
even tbirngh “the season” was not "on,” and 
taking off his surplice as he got under the far 


arch, out of sight of the congregation, in a 
mannfer, it must be said, very unlike a seraphV. 

" You see, Jenny,” snid Mr. Norbury, now 
playing the Fifth air with surprising freshness 
from constant practice, “ t was right. Black 
Dick will be afraid to lay a finger upon me.” 

"Yes,” said Mrs. Jenny, gratefully, “dear 
Joe. Thanks to Providence. And now you 
must promise me, for my sake, to be more obe¬ 
dient to the dean, and respectful. You know ho 
i.s dean, after all. you promise me ?” And 

Mrs. Jenny put her hands into a praying atti¬ 
tude—at least, as well as the unfailing and ad¬ 
herent baby would allow her. 

“ Well, for yobr sake, Jenny, I’ll try,” said 
Mr. Norbury. " Now, just listen and see how I 
shall astonish them at the Philharmonic next 
weekand he gave her that groaning variation 
“ in thirds” winch he himself had christened, 
with some appropriateness it must be confessed, 
“the pig’s agony.” 

Of these days, too, Mr. Tilney, who had be¬ 
come very disconsolate and moody, went about, 
dwelling often on wliat ho called the “ tyranny” 
of 8miles to him. “ I made that man, sir,” he 
said, lashing a thistle deliberately. " Who was 
the first person they came to, sir? It was I 
made the whole concern, lock, stock, and barrel. 
They will divide fifteen (lercent. How do they 
get that, i should like to know? Fact is, sir,” 
and he dropped liis voice, “ that Smiles is not 
a ffoitlenian. It won’t last, mark me. You 
may ]nck up a sovereign here and sixpence 
there; but. you must have gentle blood, sir; 
gentle manners, sir; and sir, gentlcwea. It’ll 
collapse ; blow up, sir. What’s this wretched 
guinea to me ouboird-days? O, it’s very bud, sir.” 

It was, indeed, getting very bad for the Til- 
ncys. The Smileses had never forgiven that out¬ 
rage about the dinner. The secretary had be¬ 
come curt and short with Mr. Tilney; was down 
on him when lie could. In fact, he had a stone 
111 Ills sleeve for him. 

“ You li vve not forgotten, Mr. Tilney,” he 
s.ud, one dayyour jomt note with that Mr, 
Norbury. Ilisveryclosenow. You will be ready?” 

“ By the way, Smiles,” said Mr. Tilaey, a 
little nervously, “ 1 was just going to ask you 
.about tlial. Of com sc the usu^j renewal will 
not be objected to?” 

Mr. Smiles opened his eyes wide. " lla- 
iiewal!” he said. “ l^beg such a thing will not 
be thought of, for the sake of Jilic bank—must 
not be dreamt of. It would be fatal, -my good 
sir, a director to be compromised fOr such a 
trifle. You must sec about it at once, I l»g,” 

“ But, my dear Smiles,” said poor Mr. Tilwy, 
“1—that is, —reckoned on it all this time. 
Boldly, I think a director, and all that! Why, 
even the Bite Prince Begeut'-•” 

“ 1 know,” said Mr. Smiles, contemptuously. 
“ A line example, certainly. A director, just as 
you say. ’Pou my word, the whole thing comes 
oil me by surprise.” ‘ 

But there was yet a gjeat surprise in store 
ftfr Mr. Tiluey’s family that very night. For 
when lie left tlie bank, hofielcss Wd desponding, 
a cab drove past him with luggage on the lop. 
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eat for ine, one day, witli Ms own-hand, beet I AJoa^ tlie bouthem skirts of the Kolehto, in 
lost it. And then he left it to me in Ms imU— Kdonjur and Mohnrbunj, where the KoM and 
'a kind tiling} and he knew it would please the Byturnee wind ripples tbrongfe tho shades 
more than anything in the wide world.” of far exteaditig forests, where the poor Ho, ot 

” Ah, exactly,” said Mrs. Tilney, cootemp- Sontal, in his wretched plearing, rears his solj- 
tuoosly—"always tl»e way. If be had left you tary hotel, and shares with the B&mbur and tjw? 
a bunared pounds it would hate been more to wild pM the scpty produce of his little field, 
the point. Bat you preferred a rubbishy old there the tiger, instead of lurking iu the jungle, 
receipt you could get out of any cookery book, roarciies boldly forth in the broad daylight, aud 
Just like you.” seizes the hidlock at Ihe plough, or the poor 

“No," said he, mildly—“no, my dear, it’s husbandman’.s half-naked daughter, while fuling 
not so nmeh the receipt as the mixiM.” her pitcher at the lonely pool. It comes with 

"Stop it now,”said Mrs.Tilney, impatiently, the gathering dusk to the ill-fastened hovel 
“ Go up, Ada, and look for a pair of scissors, door, breaks dowji the fence in which the starv- 
Why, what’s this now F” mg kine have been immured, slays in a few 

Sudden arrivi^ alarays created alarm m the mmutcb, perhaps, the whole of the little herd 
family, and always caused Mr. Tilnev to rise on which the owner relied for his subsistence, 
Irom his chair, like a bare out of her iorm, and and often thus succeeds in driving away the 

inake for the door. “ Heajen protect and guard settler. 

ns!” he said, looking furtively round tlie edge But even in these wild solitudes man some- 
of the curtain; "a cab with luggage!” times mafaitams his supremacy over the beast 

_of ilic field. The llo, or, ns he is commonly 

called by more civilised neighbours, the K61e, 
TOUCHI'FsG TIGEKS. trained from boyhood to the use of the bow ana 

- arrow, is gener^y an adroit archer, and many 

The native ground of fhe tiger has been individuals among his tribe are singularly in- 
greatly too much restricted Some writers hare trepid men lie has need to be so, who, 
confined it to India alone; otliors, to India and leavmg the safety and comparative comforts of 
the Malayan peninsula; but tlie aiinnal emcncis a large Tillage, with no weapons but bow and 
into Chinese Tartary and Eastern Russia, to the arrows and a light battle-axe, and no com- 
coulines of Siberia, where it is as formidable and panioiis but wife and children, sallies forth into 
as much dreaded as m the Boonderbims of the wide forests, where man never trod before, 
Bengal. The strangest feature lu the distnbu- and founds iliere a new settlement. Some- 
tion of the beast is that it is unknown m China, times two or three able-bodied persons of his 
in those very latitudes which are 111 India most “ kcclej,” or clan, wdU assist him m felUi^ and 
favourable to its development. Ilong-Kong, clearing an acre or two, and once or twice he 
for instance, is in the same paiallel as the Soon mar revisit Ms native town to purchase seed 

(kTbuns, but the tiger is quite nnkiiown t^re, ami poultry and cattle. But with these excep- 

or on the adjacent mainland. Atkuisou is, T tioiis the new settler and his little family live 
believe, our most recent authority on the occur- and labour in sohtude, and must by their un- 
renee of this animal iuthe couiitries bordering aided efforts strive for mastery with the wild 
upon Siberia. And it does not appear that its beasts of the forest. 

size, strength, or ferocity, is at all diiniiusbcd klany years ago—so many, that names of 
by the coldness of that climate. ^ persons and of some places coneemed, have 

Tiger countries arc so variefi, that the tiger ptissed from my memory—official duties led me 
cannot be strictly described as limited to any to a smiJl villa^ m IlengTaiieer, one of the re- 
paxtiftularform of country. Jt wanders mucli, motest and wildest divisions of that wild country 
takmg long joumeys by night, swims wide the Kolehan, on the south-west frontier. The 
rivers or salt-water creeks, lurks in dense liamlet consisted of some five o&eix cottages in 
thickets or heavy grass or forest when in the a cleared space of as many acres, surrounded by 
neighbourhood of man, but rambles freely owr forest. A brook, whence the womem ot the vil- 
the open inlands thinly inhabited, it ascends lage procured water*rau by the bottom of a 
wooded mountains up to seven or eight thou- slope, alxiut two hunted yar^ from the houses; 
sand feet above the sea; and in the western ana (a usual feature in K6te villages) a few large 
parts of India, bereft almost of vegetation, finds slabs of slaty rock fixed in tlie ground marked 
a strcmghold iu the aumerous deep raviucs where “ the rude forefathers of tihe hagdet 
which cut the surface of the and plains. sleep.” Near one of those I observed a pole 

My first acquaintance witli the tiger in his erected, on which grinned the skull of a tiger, 
nafuraJ state was made in a country which has with the bones of oue of its aorms dimnembered 
only of late years become known fo Europeans, half way up. 1 turned to the villagers near me 
Much as has been done by our countrymen to- for an explauation, and heard this: 
wards extirpatiag this animal in the jungles of The daughter of the Moonda, or head man of 
theTurraie, and the Moruug, and other parts tlic place, was affianced, in the rude native 
of India, wide rmons stiU exist withitf and on fashion, to one of the yonng men of the vill^, 
the oouflnes of the south-west frontier of Bengrf mid their nuprials w«ro»1o chme ofi' in a few 
Where {ke shot of the sportsman has seldom if days. One evening tlie girl with some of her 
ever bMcn the silence of the dreary woods, female compankmjs wont, as «rm their daily 
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fielir down by tbe wwrtby 4o<dXJr. us' 

'wwe faw doutde bssiw and Aimuuiuieifi.. i 
When ve’were fiiiriy in our pest;, ow es^urij 
silently withdiw to n hw«l OA the sMrts of'the 
TiUof'e, just -witlun Ml. 

The moon, wm its faH, was rising, and the 
night calnj. A deep shadov rested under the 
trees, save 'wMw, thrm^ gaps in the foliage, 
the sihWf rem stole in. 1. solemn silence 
reigned sfouno, sMaroe broken by the "whisper¬ 
ing rustle of the leaves aa at intervals the night 
air sighed fitfiiBy. Ihose who Live sat motion¬ 
less patient, fm- into the night, with such an 
oby^ in view, can understand the oppressive 
feoUag that steals over one in the stony still¬ 
ness, with ear aitd eye stretched to catch every 
sound, or detect the slightest movement. Im- 
movable as statues we sat, without a whisper. 
Great ore-comforts we had none; forcheeroots 
and brondy-and-water were 

Banned and barred, forbidden fare, 

it being su'pposed that a tiger cannot abide 
tobacco. Loins, and backbones, and necks, and 
logs, grew stiffer and stiffer, and ached wearily ; 
but still we sat. The night passed slow ly bn, 
the moon climbed higher and higher over our 
heads, and at last .shone upon the dead eow 
below; but not a sound fell on the ear. Tired 
nature began to murmur against the penance ; 
first a few remarks were whisperingly veui tired : 
“I don’t think he’s commg.” “ I tlmik he 
heard those fellows and is off.” “ lie etui’t be 
here, or we should have heard Mm,” &c. &c. 
Gradually such feeble suggestions gave way to 
positive assertions, dehvered M a toleiably 
audible tone, and at last I openly declared I 
would wait no longer, and descended to the 
ground. My first act was to get my shoes, aud 
while putting them on aud chatting without 
further constraint, 1 remarked that it would be 
as well to call our guides. I’orthwitli, uplift¬ 
ing ray voice, I shouted out the, name of tlie 
Moonda. fiddly had the word passed my lips, 
when an abrupt startling roar from a thicket 
within a few paces of me petrified us with 
amazement. Never had 1 felt so wretchedly 
helpless. Standmg unarmed at the foot of the 
tree, I had onevihoe on, and was about to put on 
the other. While expecting every instant to 
be my last, 1 felt sure tliat an attempt to climb 
back to my perch would be the signal for the 
tiger to seize UMfi To remain standing there, 
was ftguaily disagreeable. My pistols came, to 
my reoollebtion. They were lying in my hat, 
but the haft lay somewhat in the direction of 
the thicket. It was a taytig moment; but in 
another moment I found mysdf striding towards 
the hat, one shoo on and the other oiF, qud hardly 
conscious of what I did. I remember gasping 
the pistols, cocking them, and with the barrets 
lefetled towards tt® bush, wMoli I steadily faced, 
shuffliug sideways to the tree. The feel of the 
traslsy weapons m my hands was comforting, as 
was the sight of tue?* doctor, who, -with botJ} 
barrels of his gun cocked, and pointing at the 
bush, leant eagerly forward on the diaipaie, 


covering my retsrOat. At length I reached the 
tree on the aide forthest feom the thicket, aUd 
Went up it like a lamplighter, pistol in hand, 
although, on our flmt luaival, 1 had required 
the assistance of other people’s arms and 
shoulders. “ Thank God!" exclaimed the 
doctor, as soon as I was seated by him. “ Xou 
are up. I thought you were a dead man.” 
And so saying, he fired into the bush, just as 
our escort came up with lighted totimes; and 
we returned to our tent in the village. 

Scarooly had the sun risen on the mowow, 
when a K6le ran in to tell us tLit the cow had 
been removed. The doctor was obliged to 
return to the station, but I repaired at once to 
the spot of our night’s vigil. The cow was 
gone, and a broad kail showed which way she 
had been dragged. At about a hundred yards 
from our maiigo-trce, and near the foot of the 
rocks before described, lay the stomach and en¬ 
trails, and a pool of blood, Further on, was a 
.spot where the tiger had lieen rolling. The 
marks were plain, with some of his hair lying 
w here the ground had been pressed down. ‘And 
on a ledge on the summit of a perpimdicular 
scarped rock aliout'four feet high lay the oar- 

__ 1* n I ____Lt_ ^ - j _ __ _ . . 'mi X- 


The prodigious power of the animal may he 
conceived from such a feat. After gazing tor a 
while on the spectacle, some of the mmtt ex- 
perieuced Koles present assured me that the 
tiger, after gorging on so much beef, could not 
possibly be far oil’, and they volunteered at once 
to beat him up and drive liini towards me. 1 
accoidnufly selected a cominanduxg spot, aud 
sent the men a diHonr of some tlirce hundred 
yards in front of me, whence they commenced 
Lmtiug m my direction. In a few minutes the 
tiger was roused, and passed my station at a 
distance of about sixty yards, in a lumjiiug 
heavy canter, with his tail in the air. I tooE 
deliberate idm a little in front of his chest, and 
fired. The ball 'cut a twig, and must have de¬ 
flected from? its first direction, for the tiger 
passed on without taking the slightest noti6e of 
my salute, and in another instant was lost in 
the jungle, leaving me to return to camp m- 
tensely mortified. 

Bears (Proehilus labiatus) swarm in the 
Kqlehfoi and all the rocky and jungly parts of 
Orissa; and the Kbles assured me mat at times 
they became the prey of tigers. The tiger, they 
said, did not care to face an old dog bear, but 
would He in wait on the top of a rock where 
l)car,s were wont tp pass and repas.s below, and 
drop on the back of the first one that came 
beneath. Pqor old “ bhaloo,” taken so un&iriy 
at disadvantage, generally Ms an easy prey, 
but on equal terms the beat, it appears, does 
not fear a tigci^ Near Keyra, in MgbhoOm, 
I once saw both animals driven out of ttie same 
patch of jungle, and they must have been lying 
there near each other for a cotoidereble time. 


There has been much cputrovwsy alrout tlie 
tiger’s power of jumping; some are of opiaioa 
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that he eannot quit the ground ^th his night of patienoe. I do not krxm how long we 
hind feet. Tor say pwt, I do not see what ifl to sat side by side. The sounds from the town, 
• prevent him. The musdes of his legs are f\;^v softened by the distance, at length ceased al- 
ad»le to overcome the weight of his body, which together, and the forest, utterly silent, heoanae 
is generally spare rad transversely narrow. I inky black k the night. The absence of jackals, 
have seen a tiger take a very decent drop leap, or of pariars (village dogs), which roam about 
Tigers have been kn own also to get, somehow, the slurts of human habitations at such hours, 
into howdas on elephants’ backs. In short, 1 was, according to my companion, a strong proof 
am inclked to believe that those who deny his that the tiger must be somewhere near an 
jumping powers argue with reference to his assurance wmeh kept me awake, till, k the stdl* 

S eat wei^t, and So not sufficiently consider ness, I could watch no more. 

e great strength which bears that weight A hand laid stealthily on my kneo awoke me, 
along. another grasp and I was broad awake, sitikg 

Natives are much more successful IhatiEuro- up on the floor a;id listening. “Bagh aya” (the 
pcans k lykg k wait for a tiger. Thev are tiger has come) whispered ray companion, and 
more patient, and will sit from nightfall till there was a low tearing, crunching, gnaw^ 
morning almost motionless. They are content sound from where the horse lay. No red Indira 
to sit on the bare brraohes of the tree, where could have passed the barrels out more stealthily 
jheir dusky bodies arc invisible, lu Orissa than 1 did. With my finger on ea<^ trigger I 
the custom is to throw a hght upon the carcase cocked the gun without the slightest “ click” 
of the animal which the tiger is expected to being audible; and then, peering along the 
devour. It onable.s the “ Sliikarce to take barrels, looked out. The horse lay about ten 
better aim with liis long clumsy matchlock, and yards off—^sometiiing was upon it, sometliing 
tlie light is readily obtained from an ordinary reddish. How small the tiger appears! The 
“chir^,” or oil lamp, placed in an earthen pot, ginwing and renduig go on, but the bodies are 
the side of which next the'carcase is knocked oonlused together, for the “ chir&g” lias grown 
out, while the side next the hunter casts over dull. 1 must not pull until I get a fair shot at 
him a still deeper shadow. The flame tlirous a the head. No hurry, take it easy I The gnaw- 
steady gleam over the spot which Ihe'tiger kg suddenly stops, a head is uplifted, a sharp 
will proDubly occupy, and it Ls uotorious tliat nose, aud two pointed ears cocked, followed by 
the auimal has no tear of the light, but, on the | the too I'amihar “ bow'-woo I” reveal a village 
contrary, appears to be enticed by it. I wonder cur. 

why tins custom is not practised'liy Europeans, | jLs usual, the Brahmins and other people of 
for all who have tried shooting at lught-timc Povahaut attributed my failure to my having 
most know how impossible it is to take proper omitted making the usual “ pooja” or offering 
aim when the muzale of the gun is lost in dark- to Deyvee, the goddess kvoked on such ooea- 
ness, even with the aid of ehalk along the top sions."^ To no subject does superstition more 
of the barrel, or paper attached to the siglit. strongly attach, among the inhabitants of wild 
I know not it the ojikion obtain elsewhere, jungly coiuitrics, than to the tiger. In Upper 
but k Orissa tlio idea is that a tiger prefers the India, the spirit of the person last killed by the 
flesh of a horse to that of any other animal. At animal is believed to ride on its head, and guide 
Porahaut, k Skgbhoom, 1838419,1 ouee, saw it to a fresli vietki. Among the Koles it is 
four cows which had been killed by a tiger, the acknowledged avenger, tlic Nemesis of evil 
Tliey were lying dead k a byre, but <«therwise deeds. The oath administered in courts of 
untouched, while a horse that had been grazkg |usrice, aud among themselves, calls on the tiger 
outside had also been killed rad dragged towardLs to slay him who shall speak aught but truth, 
the jtlngle. Its carcase lay near a small desertod The angriest expression one X61c can use 
hovel, and k this I detennked to keej) watch all to another is, “ Koola kai hab”—“ May the tiger 
night,.as the people considered it certain that seize him!” In their hunting escursions these 
the tiger would come back to feed on the body, people, who linnly believe that the tiger has 
Eveymkg was duly prepared. Pacing the dead preternatural means of overhearing all that is 
horse a small hole was made k the w^ of logs, said, carefully avoid* mentioning liim, except 
aud the light of a " ohirig” so placed as to fall by some as.sumed name. Hefis generally men* 
well upon the horseflesh. .At du.sk I entered tioued as the “ llaja” and “ Maharaj.” m one 
the shanty, with two double-barrels aud auuuu- occasion, when we were in search of a tiger, 
ktion, some blankets to lie on, and a tru.stv the Koles, preparatory to beating the covert, 
follower, himself a keen hunicr, to take “ spell placed me k a spot which it was thoaglrt likely 
rad .spell” in watching. WJieu we had entered, the animal would pass; and the head mra, or 
the doorway (the only opening ktg the shanty) “ maTikee,^’ gravely told me tljat “ Maharaj” 
was strongly closed rad secured, rad we silently would in all probability take an airing k my 
began our watch. The night closed in pitchv direction, and that when ho came near I was to 
darkness, but as I cautiously peeped through be very careful how 1 made my •* sakm” to him. 
the loophole I saw that theli^t of the lamp My instructor would not Iot the world have 
outside in the pitpher fell steadily on thd horse’s said, “• You must good aim before you fire.” 
body, and, being dotermked not to throw away • Tigers are shot k consMerable numbers eve^ 
a olianra by leaving the spot before day, as I year m India by trap bows and arrows set k 
had done at Korsee, I resigned myself to a long their haunts by roe “Bughmars,** or professional 
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taken aback in a hurricane. And crossing the 
“ duldul, ” or quicksands, of the Qunduok riTW 
hits, made stout^arted men turn as white as this 
paper. Tiie tker is now almost eradicated from 
tlie borders of Gorackpoor, Pirhoot, and Poor- 
ncca, where in my boyish days he abounded. 
Jliiy the same me await hun by-and-by m 
Kougrapeer! But calliag to mind the grave 
advice of the old mAntee, to the end that I may 
have my wish, let me whisper in secret. 1 
breathe no more the name of the dweller in ilie 
“ Bun Mahal ”—the palace in the wood —but 
■wiUi reverent farewell say, " Maharaj, Salam!” 


OUR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


TffE suburban viRrge in ■nliicli our suburban 
resuleuoo stands, is a very, convenient spot 
to live in. With a little econoinusing of (he 
truth, an iuhabitnnt of the place may give out 
eitlier that he inhabits the town or the {■onntr^. 
Tims, wlien we are down it) Leeds or Mauclics- 
for, among the north-countrynianuthcturers, we 
talk largely about our house in London. On 
tlie other hand, in convcrsiitioTi with onr next- 
door neighbour in the City (Higgins, of Smith 
and Higgins, Manchester w.irehouscTnen'), we 
speak with modest pride of our “little place 
ilowu the rwintry,” and, without telling a Ihlso- 
hood, make ILggilis believe that we ate owner 
of at least a freehold lodge, with two or tliiee 
freehold acres round about llu' house. 

Our suburban village is neither town nor 
country, and yet is both. We go to it either 
by railway or bus, the former with a first-ol.i''S 
season ticket being considered the correct tliinsr, 
and leading those who journey thither for tlie (i rsf 
time to conclude that they are really going into 
the far country, as for some miles along the line 
no houses are to be soon save here and there 
a solitary one; while horses ploughing, corn 
growing, and half rustic looking labourett. arc 
visible at iiitenals. But if yon pryiceed ^ the 
road—-by the bus—it is different. True, you 
leave Loudon and its thickly inhabited quar¬ 
ters behind you, but still all along the route 
there is London more or loss diluted, and yon 
never lose sight of houses, gallons, here and 
thifro a group of shops, detached ami semi-de- 
taehod villas. Thus, although by rail we arc 
ten miles, and by road twelve, from the (iinieral 
Post-office: when we travel liy tlie former wo 
seem to he twenty, and by the' latter not three 
miles, from the capital of England. 

Tliere are not many streets in our snbuihau 
village. VKe have the high ro^ that passes 
through it from London, and which we call tlie 
High-street in that portion of it wliich^traverses 
our village. Ei'om tliis there are several lanes 
which iiroject right and left off the Iligh-slrcef, 
and wnicli ate inhabited exelusivgly by poor 

n lc. But we have plenty of “ roadV’ and 
esc, it is that Ijie aristocracy of our Sub¬ 
urban village reside. There are Park-road, Bed- 
ford-road, ^erliy-road, and many others, all 
with niore’or less sounding names. In none 


of these roads do we number onr houses. Hiat 
would hp too town-llke. Every habitation—villa 
we say in our suburban village—^has its own 
particular name, or has a name that is shared 
in common by a couple of habitations; our own 
house is in sober truth a semi-detached eight- 
roomed “villa,” for which we pay thirty pounds 
a year, the rates and taxes not exceeding six 
pounds addilionaJ. In Loddon, this very un¬ 
pretending habitation would be known, say, ns 
number sixty-six, Park-road; but, in our sub¬ 
urban village, it and its next neighbour are 
designated “ Wiiidsoi Villas.” Opposite us in 
the same road are a couple of houses named 
“ Wellington Villas,” and higher up, on the 
same side, are “Northumberland \illas;” to 
the right are the “Morton Villius,” and to 
the left a “detached” house called “Norfolk 
Vill.i,” besides many other aristocratic desig¬ 
nations too iiunieious to mention. 

I \Ve arc all—or at any rate there are so fevy 
[exceptions that they are not worth noticing — 
men of business, iii our suliiirban villniro. Ity 
the eight, the half-past eight, and the nine 
o’clock niorniiig trains, tliiTC is every day, ex¬ 
cept Sunday, a general exodus of the, wliole 
male population, all bound for their r&spective 
jil-ices of business in the City. On no aeeonnt 
whatever would we personally remain in our sub. 
uiliaii village after the nine, or at most the half- 
just nine, o’clock tram had left. If we did so, 
our neighbours would be certain to imagine 
that there was “something wrong” vritli the 
til 111 of Itiiggins, Smelt, and Co, Mnnehester 
warehouscini'ii, of Salt-lauo, Clieapside; the 
bouse i'. winch we form part aud portion of 
tlu'Co. When our opjiosite ueigbbour, Smeedle, 
ol. tlie firm of Snieeule and Smeclge, silk-dealers 
111 Green street, E.G., staved at home for two 
davs m sueccs.sion, bceaulse he had a bad cold, 
t he coiisc'quencc was t hat on the following week, 
w^hen the name of aiiothor M r. Smeedle appeared 
m the list of bankrupts, evciy one Hi onr 
suburban village- believed that our Smeedle was* 
tlie man. 

Being absent from our w igwams from half- 
past eiglit 111 the moruiug until the .sumo hour 
111 the evcuiiig, we the warriors of our suli- 
iiibau village do not see mneh of vnir squaws 
or the papooses. Itfollow's, as a naiiual eoii- 
sequenee, that we never dine at home except 
on Sundays, lu fact, the time vve have 
jumjied out of bod, shaved clefti—it is aofc 
deemed business-like to wear tlie beard, in oalf 
siibiirbonvillage—arc dressed, and have managed 
to swallow a little breakfast, if Hi time to be off 
to the train. Either from a qutirfer to flve-sOid- 
I wenty minutes past eight, or again from' a quar¬ 
ter until two^minutes to nine, &vem house in 
our suburban village is ^en to open its door and 
allow tlie lioad of tiio family to make his exit, 
whieti lie invariably does in a terrible burry, with 
a black hag lu his hand, tod miming as if for 
life towards the station. 

Wrf*, the male inliabitantsi*of our suburban 
village, don’t care much for dinner; it is a meal 
we eat in the City how and whbu we can. 
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om lisual hoar bou^ firom oip to two, md oxve hondsome every year. la oar subarbaaa villago 
• osaal food stealcs or cbo^, 1»Wc^ wc Mte to see he is extiemely popalaa!, and it is to his detmu- 
" done ” oa the gid&ott k the varioos t)laces of eiations of the sugfitest pJeasure on Soaday that 
refreshment wboh We patroeise. In Winess we attribute the dakess of the first day of the 
hours we otteDud to business and to nothing week at our suburban viU^. He is on bowing 
else; therefore it is that our midday repasts are terms—nothing more—wita the vicar; for he 
hurried and not over satis&ctory. As a uni- looks upon, and speaks of, that clergyman, as .a 
versai rul^ ^ur wives dine early; the olive shmherd careless of lus flock, 
branches m our households “ restoring ” them- When he meets the cle;^ymaai.—or “ priest,” 

selves at the same time. The heads of femilies as he delights to call lihiiself—erf our " high 
go in for supper, and a jolly repast we make church,” Mr. MaeSnoerter turns away his head ; 
at this old-fashioned meal, to which we sit down for he denounces Mr. Chasuble, the high-chureh 
about nine o’clock The cold joint, a stewed iucumbmit, as a Papist in the Protestant camp, 
steak, a couple of soles, some hashed mutton, But, after all, Mi-. Chasuble is a very Worthy 
or a bit of game, are the dishes we like best man; he may be a little too much given lb 
for supper. Occasionally we ask one another wearing long frock-coats which reach nearly to 
to supper, a oomplimeut which is always his lieels, aud he puts great faith in church 
quickly returned and heartily accepted. derorations, vestments, incense, and the like; 

Sunday is truly a day of rest hi our suburban but, with all this, he is a good man, rety 
vill^e. We lie late in bed, and breakfast just charitable to the poor, and always ready to do 
in time to go to church ; which we all do. At a kindness to a neighbour. But, in our snb- 
our church the pews are high and comfortable, urban village, he is far from popular. At his 
very well adapted for a half-hour’s sleep during church are only to be seen half a dozen families, 
sermon. We have slept in church from about nearly all of whom come from some distance to 
a quarter-past twelve until five minutes to one, worship, the rest of the congregation being com- 
every Sunday of our personal life for the last ten posed of working men and their families. The 

f ears, aud we hope to do so for as many more, seats at St. Oriel’s are all free, low-made, and 
n fact, we look upon this as part of our Sunday oj^cn. We, the aristocracy of our suburban 
rest, and we don’t think we could by any poss!- village, don’t like this; wc hold that a man’s 
bility do without it. At two o’clock on "Sunday pew is his castle, lust as much as liis house is, 
wc all dine—it is the universal custom of oiir provirled always tnat he pays his pew-rents. If 
suburban village—and after dinner we generally seats he free aud open, what is to prevent 
snooae off in our chairs by tbe fireside. Sunday Smithers, the journeyman gardener, from sitting 
is by no means a cheerful day with us. We down by a gentlemau’s side in ebu^h? And if 
do not visit each other on that day, nor is it seats arc made so low in the back, how is a man 
the custom among us to have suppers on Sunday to get hi.s sleep during sermon ? hJot that there 
evemng—except cold meat. In short, Sunday is time to get anythmg like a comfortable nap 
is a day on which we eat aud sleep, but do little dui-ing one of Mx. Chasuble’s sermons, for they 
else. don’t last more than fifteen minutes, aud no one 

Not tliat we need complain of a want of can get any good out of a discourse which is so 
preachers, or of teachers in divine matters, in our short. 

suburban village, for there is hardly a church There is another minister of religion in our 
or sect that has not its place of worship iiithe subuHian village, whose fate it is to be very 
place. To begin with the Establishment, we mucli^-and xpjcj often denounced by Mr. Mac- 
have high, low, and broad, clmrehes; the Snorler. Tliis is Fatlier Lomax, the Catholic 
Presbyterians, Independents, Boman Catholios, priest. He is a little dark man, closely shaved, and 
Quakers, aud Baptists, have also I heir own looks like a foreigner. His congregation con- 
chapels and ministers of religion. Our v icar is a sists almost eutircly of poor Irish, the few ex- 
cttmely urbune gentleman, who is on good 1 erms ceptions being a French teacher with his wife 
with everybody, aud adopts broad and liberal and children, a Belgian wine-merchant, one or 
views in matters theolopcal; and yet, as a two old maiden ladies, and a retired officer: a 
religious pastor, neithw is he popular, nor is his widower, with three groTO-up daughters. But 
church much'frequented. Somehow or other, of Father Lomax and his congregation we see 
tbe aristocracy of our suburban village like and know little. His chapel is almost hidden 
their sermons, as they do their brandy-and-waler, behind some very poor houses, and to get at it 
hot and strong* This must be the reason why you have to pass through a stable-yard, 
the “low church” clergyman, the BeverendMr. The most eloquent preacher in our suburban 
MaoSnorter, has his church so well filled, village is the Indepenoeat minister; but neither 
MaoSnorter is an Irishman, un4 much given bis sermgns nor nis services are much liked 
to denounce popery, high churchmen, and all among the aristocracy of the place. The former 
who differ from his partkmlar school; he are too noisy, too trying for our nerves. The 
preaches long sermons, ^d is strong upon the latter arc i»ot according to the EstabHshed 
doctrine of election. Wdl to do in this world’s Church, and arc therefore not deemed respect- 
g<^s is MaeSuorter, for, having married a ladyv abler We go to hear hina sometimes, but not 
with some means,“-and letting the seats itt his often. 

ohtffoh at a good figure, he lias a eomfortabie Nor are we ill off.with respew.w medical 
inoomB, and'©an invest of his savings something men, in our subui-ban village, l^ere are tliree 
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doctors in the place, each d vhom ‘manages 
to m^e a decent Hnng out of us. drat of 
these is Dr. SuU: without whose aasistanoe 
no proper-Bundei woman belonging to the arise, 
tocracy of our suharbau village would think of i 
aroins tluoueh her (mfinement. He is not a 


he has set up n home for oiphans, which is nwun- 
taiaed by public suhscriptiou, and of which be 
has constituted himself secretary, medical at- 


SBnfWfllB? 


and has built Up a solid reputation on allow¬ 
ing Nature to talce her own course, merely 
attempting to remilate the diet of his patients. 
Our Sttburaan village is, on the whole, a healthy 
place 5 but hot supers tell sooner or later on 
the constitution of most men, and we have 
to call in the doctor ocennionaDy, and Dr. Hull 
is the one who enjoys the best reputation for 
putting men on their legs when so laid up. 
Although of the old school in manners, Dr. 
Tallis of the newest school as to his treatment. 


cold sponge oatns, ana generous out temperate 
diet; the consequence is, he makes many cures 
where less judicious men would kill. 

Next to Dr. Hull in medical reputation is 
Mr. Spargel, a gentleman whose specially is 
more, m surge^ than in medidfne. Mr. Spar- 
gcl has been in the army, has some indepen¬ 
dent means, and does not seek practice, leaving 
it more to seek him. He is not very popnM- 
with tlie mhabitants of our suburban village, 
beiug rather inclined to look down upon us, 
and call all who are in business tradesmen. 
But whenever a serious accident happens, he 
is sure to be called in, and ou such occasions 
he no doubt does bis utmost to give any 
sufferer rehef. He and Dr, Hull are pretty 
good friends when tliey hapiien to meet, which 
is, however, but seldom, as their practice docs 
not iar, and they mix with different .sets of 

S ipie. Mr. Spargel is a supporter of Mr. 

asuble’s high-ebureb views, and is one of 
the leading persona in that gentleman’s con¬ 
gregation. lie is fiery and hot tempered, though 
as good hearted a man as could be ftmnd. 
Mr. Spargel declares that if Mr.* Chasuble’s 
church w'ere shut up, he would ratlior .'ind 
worship ill Eatlier Jjioinax’s little chapel than 
sit and hear Mr. MaeSnorter preach. But ■ 
when Mr. MaeSuorteCs eldest boy fell out 
a-window, and broke Ills leg in two places, the 
doctor wiio attended him was Mr. Sftargel; 
and although for eight weeks and more he visited 
his young patient twice a day, be would not 
take luiything in tho way of relnuncration. 

The third doctor in our suburban viliage may 
be termed a ^ssenter from the rules of the pro¬ 
fession ; he is a homoeopathic pr^titioucr, and 
professes to cure all maiadics with mvisible 
globules and tasteless essences. None of us 
believe in this gentleman’s system, th^lughwe 
are forced to confess that he has certainly 
wi-ought cures, some of wMoh are-jto say the 
least of Iheni-y-vcry extraordinary. The name 
of this practitiOBCT is^JZeher. He is a tieraiM, 
and a very Jrm believer in the theories of 
the apostle o\homceopathv. But, to fill up kis 
time, and to*keep his pocket from beiug empty. 


various officers of such an institution, rolled into 
one. Not that his emoluments are very large. 
When everything is told, his combined salaries 
are under, rather than over, three hundred a 
year. 

The amusements to be met with in our suh- 
wbau village, are not many. We are too far 
from London to go to any of the theatres, unless 
we are at the expense of a Brougham, or a fly, for 
the whole evening, and don’t mind paying— 
witli driver, baiting the horse, and suchlike— 
a matter of twenty-five or thirty shillings for 
our conveyance to and from town. Our last 
train from town leaves London at midnight ; so 
if any one wants to get home at tliat time, 
he must leave the theatre not later than 
eleven o’clock, unless he will risk a block of 
cabs, carts, or vans, to arrive at the station 
after the train has loft, and find himself 
obliged to seek: a bed for the night at some 
' Loudon liotel, where they look on you with sus¬ 
picion for arriving without luggage, and take 
great care that j ou don’t go near the door in 
the moniing before yon have paid your bill. 
Moreover, as we have all to be up early every 
morning, it behoves ns to be in beii at a com¬ 
paratively early hour every evening, and this is 
an additional iWson why our amusements, such 
as they are, are sought nearer home. There is a 
lectui’e-hall in our suburban village, and here, 
from tunc to time, some second or thii’d-rate 
lecturer, or ventriloquist, or conjuror, pitches 
his tent for two or three nights, when most of us 
go to hear or sec him. The Reverend Mr. 
MaeSnorter, too, from time to time, gives us a 
series of lectures upon the errors of pojieiy, 
W'hich I have no doubt do us a gi’eat deal of 
good. Balls we have none. In the first place, 
oui' bouses are too small; then, again, the 
expense of a ball and supper would be more 
than most of us could well afford; lastly, the 
influence of Mr. MaeSnorter is earnestly mid 
persistently thrown into the scale against 
^ and overy kind of assemblies whero dancing 
is permitted. In tlie summer, during the long 
evenings which intervene between our getliug 
homo from London and dark, wc go about 
from one garden to anothet, and talk ovoi\ the 
progress our })liints are making; fer we aif all 
more or less given to gardening in our suburban 
village. In the winter-time we give hot StijiperS 
to each other, after havmg spent a couple ol 
hours at whist, playing for six^nny poiate and 
a shiUiug on the rubber. But we are geaeraliy 
too tired after our day’s work, and too anxious 
to be up and aomg next morning, to indulge 
much iu any evening amusements. By elevcu 
o’clock, or very soon after, all the business men 
who live in our suburban village mw in bed, 

In the matter of shops ana tradesmeu gene¬ 
rally, wc try very hard m onr wuburbau village 
to believe that we are well off; but we cannot 
succccL Somehow or other, everybody prctcuds 
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tliat there is no need to go4o Itondon for sny- 
thiiig. But, at the same tinie, we all purchase 
in London, on the gly, whatever we wish to 
have resBy good, though we don’t confess 
distrust of the shops in our suburban village, 
and even when tajkmg among ourselves do beep 
up the pretence of praising everytliing that 
belongs to the locality. Some of those who 
are loudest in praising the shops and trades¬ 
men of the place, arc more than suspected of 
hieing down from town with tlieu\evou tlieir 
huteW’s meat; and in the matter of groceries, 
there is no doubt we all get everything we 
require from the City. And why should we 
not? If the truth must he 1010,’tlie shops 
of our suburban village are fifty per cent dearer, 
the goods sold in them are a hundred per cent 
worse, and the owners of the shops arc three 
hundred per cent less civil than in any part of 
London. 

Our suburban village is by no moans the only 
place of its kind near Loudon. On the contrary, 
similar villages are to he met north and south, 
east iind west, of our lingo overbuilt Babylon. 
They have, their disadvantages. We bu'.uicss 
men are in a perpetual flurrv, ever rumiing 
a race against tune, and mostly loMiig it. Ou 
the other hand, the health must be greatly ])ro- 
moted by sleeping every night m fresh, or 
comparatively fiesh, air. Nor should the in¬ 
estimable advantages which children—especially 
the very young—derive from living in tliesc 
semi-country places be overlooked. If all busi¬ 
ness Loudon were to live in the business parts 
of London—supposbig for a moment that the 
latter could contain a tenth part of them—our 
metropolis would soon become the most uu- 
heajtliy city in the world. 


CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVICE TO IIIS FATHER. 

My djeak Fathek. Yes, dear sfr, you are 
right in your ooiijecture. There u something 
going on between Miss BaskerviUe and myselt. 
A good deal going on, in fact. And uow, having 
stated tlib openly, let me proceed to answer j 
the remark's on tins young lady’s character con¬ 
tained in your letter, just received; first, how^- 
cvei, thanking you very cordially for its expres- 
fiioflis of good will toW'ards myself. 

You begiiTby sajing that yon fear, from what 
vou know of her parentage and education. 
Miss BaskerviUe may have contracted opiuious 
of—what yon call—a worldly sort. You think 
it likely that she may attach great impoitancc 
to all md.s of worldly distinction and honour. 
You knew her father. Sir John BaskerviUe, and 
her mother; and it always appeared to'you, as | 
you tell me, that both the one and the other held 
the above-named worldly distinetions in Iw 
great respect, setting the highest v,due on 
the same, and placing them above all other 
opnsiderations. **You think IC probable that 
the daughter has been brought up to be¬ 
lieve this creed wliieh her parents pro¬ 


fessed ; that she may he strongly imbued with 
their opinions j nnd you fear that' her character, 
may Imve become somewhat cold and calcu¬ 
lating, as you phrase it, in consequence. You 
add, that you would like to see a larger amount 
of simplicity and spontaneousness in a young 
lady of Miss BaskeryiUe’s age, even though a 
smaUer degree of self-possesaon, and a less per¬ 
fect manner, were the consequence. 

My esteemed parent, I am well aware that, 
as you say in your letter, you are iu^nced in 
what yftu say by a desire for my happiness. I 
give you the fullest credit for such desire, 
though, ns to “happiness,” 1 hardly know what 
to say. It is a curious oxpressiou. I am not 
sure that people go in for it, in these tirness. To 
get through life successfully, creditably, and 
pleasantly, is one’s object, you know; as to 
uappruess—^wcll, the word has rather a romantic 
sound, hasn’t it ? At aU events, you wish me 
to prosper and be comfortable, to enjoy life, in 
short, and for that desire 1 give you, as I have 
said, llic fuUcsl credit. But, dear sir, if 1 am 
to enjoy life, you wiU admit (hat 1 must enjoy it 
in my own way. Perhaps we look upon fhis 
question of tlie'cujoyment of life, or, as you call 
it, “happiness,” from difTercnl points of view. 

I liave not the slightest objection to explain 
to you what this same enjoyment of life consists 
in, from my {loint of view; and when I have ex¬ 
pounded t Ills to you very brieflv, 1 think y ou 
will be able to see tliat Miss ftaskerviUo is a 
jouug lady in every way capable of assisting 
nip in atlaiiimg the objects I have in view, 
and on the allaiument ot wlueh this “liappi- 
iiess” of mine depends. Jfv views, dear sir, are 
very sinqile. I do not hold yon responsible for 
tliem. Modem institutions have developed them. 
They arc the nitural result of a good education, 
and of some few years passed, since Die ter¬ 
mination of that education, in decent society. 

Wliat docs a man want in this world? 
Chiefly, I think, a good social position. A 
good’social position w hich he can enjoy during 
Ins lifetime, and transmit along with his 
(arilily “goods, to his cliOdrea. The acquir¬ 
ing of this very desirable object, however, 
imphcs a good deal, and the keeping of it, 
when acquired, perhaps even more. As to the 
first part of the ousincss. Die acquirement o! a 
good position, thanks to you, sir, in tlic first 
instance, and perhaps a little to my own 
exertions in the second, that is already done. 
As a bachelor, my position is a good one. 
But, _ I must teU you, that when a man gets 
married, he in a certain way begins liis social 
life afresh. He is no longer in the eye of the 
world the same man that he was beiore, but 
altogether another. Nor is tliis at aU unreason- 
able, lie is no longer a single man, but a 
double man. There is twice as much of him as 
there was before, and naturally it remains to bo 
seen whether the world wiU approve the now 
lialf of him us much as it d^d the old. 

1 hardly know how, ray esteemed sii^ to put 
this before you in strong enotigh*^enfis. Let 
me, however, entreat you to place yourself for 
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a momcat ia Society’s position* and consider k 
■rflmt Bglit tho qnestion of a niaa’s marriage is 
nocessardy regarded i)y Ms circle of acquaint' 
ance. Let ns suppose a case. Let ns sup* 
pose tliat Jones is a man wlio holds a good 
osition in tlie world, and is re^isonahly popular, 
ociciy knows all about Jones, has examined 
Jones troin top to toe, and has decided that it can 
stand him—he wUl do. ' Suddenly the rumour 
goes forth that Jones is going to be mnriied. 
Society bridles up in a moment, is on the qui 
rive directly, and justifiably enough, as you uill 
admit, if you will hear k mind what was said 
just now on the subject of the "other half.” 
For what is this marriage of Jones from Society’s 
pokt of riew? Jones, a nimble, presentable, 
useful, and convenient creature, has gone away 
for a little season, to retuni presently with 
anotluT human being belonging to him, part 
and •pared of him, and iifseparable from 
him. Society knew lialf of Jones and approved. 
The other half, which he has gone to fetch, it 
docs not know, and waits to examine with eager, 
and somewhat critical curiosity. V\’hat will it 
turn out to be likeP Can aujbody tell us? 
Shall we be able to stand it ? "Is it also, like 
tho demi-Jones with whom we liave been hitherto 
aoquaintod, presentable, initiated; or is it a 
eluinsy and impracticable addition to our olA 
friend? Is it a better-half or a worse? The 
half-lones originally known to us was good, 
is the complete Jones to be a success or a 
failure? This is how the matter stands when 
Jones’s other lialf is unknown to the world k 
which Jones has hitherto lived. 

But w'hen, on the contraiy, Jones’s other half 
is already jierfeotly well known to Jones’s moiide, 
then indeed all tilings are different. Jones's 
new half has already got its credentials, 
it is as well known as Jones himself—better 
known, more popular, more influential, perhaps. 
Let them set up in the social business together 
by all ineaub, says the world. Wc liked JVIr. 
l)cmi-Joues aiia Miss Semi-.rones very jrell 
separately, and we shall continue to cnutiJciKincc 
t licm in a state of union. . 

Of course, sir, you perceive tlial iu the 
event of such a union taking place, my posi¬ 
tion would be similar to llmt suiipo.silitious 
one which I have last sketched. Miss Basker- 
vdlc is perfectly well known in the best society. 
Ho explanations arc necessary. Tlie world 
knows all about her already, bur start in life 
would be a good one, our social position im- 
jircgiiablc. 

And now, dear sir, when you said it seemed 
probable to you that Miss Baskcrvillc might he, 
omng to her parentage and ediicatHm, sonieviliat 
disposed towards worldliness, are you sure that 
you meant anything more than tiiat she was a 
young lady whose natural tendencies were such 
as would lit her to take an cxceciluigly good 
position in the world, and even to iiflprove that 
position as occasion served ? That lier bringkg- 
up had, been of a kiiitl to stimulate her natural 
propensities\ia this way? I .think this is 
what you meant, and if so, I am, in the mak, 


disposed to agree with you, and moreorer, let 
me udd, to cons>ratulatc myself on the probable 
possession of one who is gifted with such ad* 
mirable and desirable tastes. 

Yes, let me repeat it, " admir^le and desir¬ 
able tastes.” For you must know that what 
you call worldliness, I call a reasonable fit¬ 
ness for socioly. Let me explain this a little. 
True, to niy prinoifilc of kilialing you in the 
social mysteries of the day, I would fain en¬ 
lighten you as to wliat is expected, iu these 
days, of a lady who enters tlie State of Matri¬ 
mony with tho klcnticm of fulfiilkg the soeial 
duties it kvolves. ^ 

Such an one, my dear father, should be am¬ 
bitious, active, and perseverkg, and, above all 
things, diligent and hard working. There must 
be no indolent neglect of social duties. She 
must not, for instance, shrink from makkg calls 
even at seasons when the pastime is, as will 
sometimes happen, irksome and unpalatable. 
There must be no shirking, either, k the matter 
of letter wi itiug. Correspondence must be kept 
lip, or valuatilc and useful friends, at a distance, 
m.iy gradually be lost. Moreover, tlie married 
lady who fulfils her social duties must lie ready 
to enter into any seliemc set on foot by Society, 
siicli as tlie getting up of a concert or a fancy 
liaziiar, with energy and diligence. These last 
qualities are indeed of paramount importance, 
and these are possessed by Alicia Baskerville 
iu a very eminent degree. And another 
virtue wlueli 1 beg leave to claim for her 
at oiiee, wliile 1 think of it, is a serene and 
uiiruSled temper. For it is fashionable just now 
to be not only diligent,but good tempered. All 
sorts of sei ues, all displays of angry feeling, or 
touchiness, are not to bo tlioiight of. Wretched 
“ ton,” everything of the sort. Well, you have 
iiotliiiig to say against Miss Baskervillc’s temper, 
1 ihi/d- ? All admirable surfacc-Ctdmness at any 
r.itc, and that is the great thing after all. 

J lliiuk.it is also desirable, on the whole, just 
now, to be good iiatured and easy, and to praise 
people—espeeially some people—behind their 
backs. If you arc bitter and vituperative, it 
looks as if jouhad been slighted, or subjected to 
ignoble treatment, and it is never judicious— 
yon will do well to remember this yoiyself, dear 
Piamit —to suggest that you have been iguo- 
mkiously dealt with by any one. It detracts 
from one’s social import ane^. Alicia is imprcg- 
uablc in this matter, I am sure. , 

It is necessary that our model wife should 
have the power at certain timc.s, and when k 
company with ceituk people, of making herself 
very agreeable. She will not always want to 
use this weapon, but she sliould have it by her. 
There are, scattered about the soeial World, here 
and there, sonfc old indies and gentlemeu of 
great kiiuenoe and higli position, but of uncer¬ 
tain temper, w'ho require to be dealt with care¬ 
fully at times, iicediug some small amount of— 
what shall I sav—coaxkgP tO keep them k a 
good slate. _ My dear father, .^cia’s tact, with 
peopW of this sort—^the Dowager Lady Capsi¬ 
cum, for instance, or Sir Charles Hoiispur, with 
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wbom you are acqtwiated—is most adtoirablp, 
and leaTOB nothing to be d^cd. Hat faculty 
_ ■which is' cjdbd tact, is ^one of the most vaiu- 
' aUe a yoimg matron can possess. For, how 




arc (hffionltieB to be encountered which can he 
dealt with by no set of rulos, however foil and 
minute, that could by possibility be laid do^wn. 
He de^oe of consideration with which different 
people, or even the same people, differently 
situate, are to be treated; the subjects con- 
oerning which it is judicious to speak before 
this person, and those again which nmst be skil- 
foUy tabooed in the presence of that person; arc 
these matters which can he regulated by law ? 
'When TallowSeld, the millioiuiaire, who made 
his money by candles, is presezrt, is it good to 
discuss the best way of lighting a room P Or 
is it judicious to speak of the bad results 
attendant' on intermarriages, before Lord and 
Lady Ricketts, who are first cousins, and who,se 
chtlai’en have literally not got a leg, worthy of 
the name, to sttmd upon ? Again, in eases of 
vutbal invitation—always a difficult kind of thing 
to deal with—you have to take tiie measure of 
the person giving the invitation, and to decide 
on the spot whether you will aceejd or no; and 
if the latter decision be arrived at, then must 
you have an excuse ready. Wliat quality but 
tact can in this c,ase supply yon with the Viglil 
answer at the right moment i* When two deadly 
enemies meet at our malron'.s afternoon Icii- 
tnble—she desiring to stand w<‘ll with both the 
one and the other—can anj-thiag, save tact, 
help herP I could spend a day in eulogis¬ 
ing this great qiuilitv. Subtle, indcscrihable, 
indefinable, not to be analysed or reduced 
to parts by the most crafty scholiast, or tlie 
ablest worn-dissector, it is a gift which tliose 
who possess are born uith, and which, like 
genius—as indeed in a humble sort it is—can¬ 
not be acquired by any amount of labour or 
study. 

I am not sure but that all the high qualities 
wliich a woman of the world ought to jtossess 
are comprised and included in tnis one of tact. 
She who has it, has everything; for even if 
aught of Hmportance is wanting to make lier 
panoply complete, she ■will—if provided \tilh 
tact-—pick it up in a juoment. He options of 
tte hour, and the language in which it is cou- 
'sideijed proper to express them, change now-a- 
days vhry rapidly. It is, moreover, an inevit¬ 
able necessity or the life of the day, that the 
opinionB of those who mix bi it should be of the 
fashionable tinge, and should be issued to society 




mark at the right moment. 

Am I b^uinmg to convince youP you 
talked in your last letter of a yoang lady who 
should be gifted ■with such qualities as simplicity 
and spontaneousnoss—by-the-by, sponteneity, 
if you will allow me, is a more fashionable word 
—as the kind of person whom you would like 
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for a daughtcr-ia-kw. Sir, sueh an one might, 
indeed, suit you ns a daughter-in-law—though I 
hope in time to be aWe to mfluence your opbnoas 
to sach an extent that even that may hardly be 
said wM truth—but even if, as you'are at pre¬ 
sent constituted, she did suit you as a daughter- 
in-law, would she suit mo as a wife P Sunpk, 
spontaneous! Why, she would be gettbig into 
social scrapeii from moriimg to H%ht, and woidd 
not he able to hold her ownintheworid for half 
an hour, far less to advance in it. 

My dear father, yon are not uaacquaiuted 
with military matters, or at any rate you arc 
as well acquainted with them as I am. Is it 
not the case that when an officer requires a 
horse which is to serve him as a charger, be 
selects an animal of which he can feel secure at 
all times, and in all moments of emergency— 
wdien the guns,are firing, when the ciruiy.s*are 
raltluig, the trumpets braying, and when masses 
of troojis are being manoeuvred into all sorts of 
perplexing forms, not ■without muclz noise and 
rnnmh ? A young iintnuncd horse, of ■whatever 
merit otherwise, would never do; it ’dbuld start 
and tremble at every unaccustomed sight or 
sound, would 'become wild and unmanageable, 
would, perhans, finallj take the bit Imtween its 
teeth and boll. W'ell, sir, to take a part in the 
social warfare in which some of us engage, 
requires a training somewhat similar to that 
wliieh llie war-horse goes through. At a Lou¬ 
don dinner-table the blazing lights, the crashing 
sound.'", the coutiuuoiis roar of conversation, 
make great demands u])on the nerves of those 
w'ho would reniabi calm and 5elf-po.ssesscd; and 
I think you will admit tlmt for one who is ob%ed 
coniinu^ly to come in contact with sueh elciuents 
of perturoalion, it is good to have had a tram- 
big of considerable length and of tlie most solid 
nature. By which I mean to say, in two word*., 
that tlie better-half who is to omauiont wy 
dinner-table must be—to say it respectfully— 
thoroughly experienced charger, mid not '(still 
respectfully) an untrained filly, of however great 
promise. 

Enough on this subject for the present. 
You need hot he afraid, respected sir, that I 
sliall trouble you much about this matrimonial 
project of mine. Here is, bidced, little to 
he said about it. 1 have endeavoured to show 
you in how miiny ways Miss Baskervilie is 
'tilted to be the ■vrae of cmc who is so essen¬ 
tially a modem as I am, she being herself 
essentially a modem also. His was the chief 
thing which it was necessary to wTite about. 
For the rest, thbigs smoothly enough. 
Ours is not £s.courtslup distinguisheci by paren¬ 
tal opposition, stolen interviews, brmings of 
so/(bre/ffis, agonisbig partings, and rapturous 
mcetmgs, such as 1 have read of in books 
which doscribe the manners of another period. 


for instance, to delay oum union until we ai’e a 
little bit richer than wre are at present. Alicia 
is of opinion, and I-quite agree wmh her, that it 
would be injudicious for us to set up an esta- 
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blishment until we can afford a second horse for 
the Brougham, and Ibis we eoold har^y 
manage just yetj consistently with prudence. 
The beiTO youjf inflaencc got for ate ht the 
Foreign-office, is a very good one, but 1 see my 
way to somet^g better in a year or two; 
besides which, it is of no use denying that Alicia 
has considerable expectations from old Lady 
Screw, her great-aunt by the mother’s side, 
and that her ladyship has attained to a great 
age, and is not m robust health. All tilings 
ooasidpred, it seems better that we should wait. 
Besides, rmly that consideration of the second 
horse is alone conclusive. 

P. CHESTBEnETUD, JcKIOE. 


LIFE SOWN BEOADCAST. 

The ^erai impression with respect to the 
original living occupants of the Australian conti¬ 
nent is, that they consisted of the lowest grade, 
of human beings, kangaroos, a few sjiecimens of 
birds, and a tind of rat. If there were any 
otbm, they were very few indeed. This paucity 
of animals may have been an in^ucemeut, but it 
was not the most powerful inducement, to the 
form.ation of the Acclimatisation Society, the 
foundation of which is due to the zealous 'effofls 
of Mr. Youl, Mr. Wilson, and one or two others. 
Tlie primary iuduceineut of the gentlemen to 
whom the present generation owes so inueli, and 
to whom future generations will owe more, was 
their desire to surround themselves, in their 
distant home, with the living creatures which re¬ 
minded them of the mother country; they wanted 
to see the trees and bushes enlivened by the pre¬ 
sence of robins, chaffmclies, thrushes, bkekbirds, 
and other common English birds. Out of Ibis 
desire sprang the desire to increase the re¬ 
sources of the colony by tlie introduction of such 
animals as should not only assist in carrying out 
the first object, but add to its luxuries’. •From 
small beginnings, the work has gone on iiilfcrcas- 
ing and prospering to an extent whiA its pro¬ 
moters could hardly have exjiected to see in 
their lifdime. 

The report of its annual meeting, which has 
just reached this country, gives an account of 
the number and kind of these, which include a 
large number of deer. Cashmere and Angora 

f oats, pheasants, partridges, rabbits, geese and 
ucks of many species, doves, swans, and fowls, 
quails, pigeons, grouse, finches, thrushes, black¬ 
birds, sparrows, and many other birds from 
England, beside some from foreim countries. 
Other varieties of living creaturq? have not been 
foFMtten, and ^ong these are monkeys, bees, 
rabbits, porcupines, emus, and alpacas. .>Some 
of these are retained in the Botanical Gardens 
and Royal Park for breeding purposes and other 
reasons, but a Very large numb® have been' 
liberated at vwous places, and left to follow 
their natural instUMi^ts. For instance, seven 
Sambfir deer were liberated at Westemport, 
six Axis ^er at Yering, twelve hog^eer at j 
another place, with a number of peafowl, guinea- j 
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fowlsj and pigeons. The English hare is now a 
famihar object in a colonial landscape’} and as 
for rabbits, if they be not so numerous as to 
threaten a like danger to the continent with 
which they alarm the inhabitants of Heligrdaad, 
still they are suffioieuUy numerous to give pro¬ 
mise of contributing largely to the colonists’ sup¬ 
ply of animal food. Colonial statistics tell rra 
that at Geelong the ten couple of rabbits whioh 
were introduced in 1859 have yielded fifty thou¬ 
sand for consumption, and tlmt hares ai-e mul¬ 
tiplying with great rapidity. Pheasmts are so 
numerous that the shooting of them is not 
pi-ohibited. Uiifurtunately, they have a worse 
enemy than the sportsman, in the hawks, which 
have increased in a ratio beyond what the 
society would consider satkfeotory; upwards of 
tw'clvc hundred of these having been shot in the 
course of last year. 

Through the lilmrality of individuals in second¬ 
ing the exertions of the society, there seems 
every probability that, in the course of a few 
years, deer will be as plentiful in the bush as 
they were formerly in American forests. Even 
the mountainous regions have not been for¬ 
gotten, and two hundred pounds have been 
appropriated for the introduction of the roebuck 
into trliosc parts which are suited for their pro¬ 
pagation. The same plan of liberating animals 
111 localities sjiecially adapted for them is to be 
followed out 111 oilier cases. 

The inlroduclion of fish has long been an 
object of the society, and esiweiaUy the introduc¬ 
tion of the ova of the salmon. In the present 
year, the Tasmanian government has placed on 
the esti,nates a vote of eight hundred pounds, for 
the furtherance of what has been an already suc¬ 
cessful experiment; Ibis sum lias been supple¬ 
mented by a grant of four hundred pounds from 
the society. Wliat has been said of the intro¬ 
duction of salmon into the Tasmanian rivers, 
may likewise be said of the Yan'a; the young 


fish put into the Badger Creek having wiriveu 
well, and having been turned into the tnhutaries 
of that river with every prospect of snooess. Tlie 
successful transportation of the ova from this 
country to the colonies, requires so much care, 
that few but those to whom it is a labour of 
love could be induced to attempt iU 

In addition to animals and fish, the society 
has endeavoured to introduce the silkworm: 
hitherto these attempts diave failed, but other 
means are being adopted to efieoi the purpose, 
which the society is sanguine will prove suc¬ 
cessful. 

One way in which the colonies miglit be 
greatly enriched by individuals, at a cost of a 
shilling or two, would be for every cmigreat to 
take out one or more pairs of birdh or animals 
likely to be* usefid or ornamentd:. These 
might be ^sily proonrod, and swiors arc too 
fond of anything in the tray trf pets to grumble 


sort, will effect more at aaanappreoiahle cost 
than a society can accomplish by the expenditure 
of a large sum of money, assisted though it may 
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be, as in the present case, by the highest person- tised for the benefit of the devoted Mr. Thomp- 
^ (iges in the hmgdom. ' y son, who was to come this evening, and whd 

The society does not confine its exertions to little knew, popr felloW, he liad been mvited to 
increasing the number and variety of birds and spend a Week with ns for the exprep pn^ose of 
animals on the Australian continent, buttrans- falling in lote with Ids second cousin’s niece. I 
fers a pprMion trf aill it ct^etsts: or breeds, to other had not seen him since I was a child. He was 
places. long ago,^ a young man then, tall, dark, and ^ave, apd 

vants^ jpif a; vessel being sent to the Auckland already on the road to prosperity. He was a 
Islaam id seaxch of some shipwrecked sailors, ricli man now—at least, rich for such a poor girl 
to send a number of goats, jugs, rabbits, and as I was, but he was Mr. Thompson, and J hated 
fowls, for liberation there. Its gifts are extended him; besides, he must be old, quite Old, 

, to nemy every European state, but especially to I thought of all these thinp whilst was 
. JNris and London: the former city having rc- playing, and then I forgot them, for the divme 
Oeived twenty emus, twenty-two kangaroos, music bore me ‘away, and music was a passion 
> twelve black Wans, beside wombats, laughing to me then. . 

jackasses, geese, quails, and other birfs: wliile We lived in the conntiy, and a small but 
-We have been favoured with a much greater beautifnl garden enclosed my aunt’s eOttage. 
number and variety, in addition to upwards of It was a low one, with broad rooms, a little dark, 
two hundred Murray codfish, and some sped- perhaps, yet strangely pleasant. At least, th^ 
mens of those taken from the Yarra, including seeme<l so to me* I dearly liked the rooTn in 
one, termed Hie Grouper, which is not likely to w'hich I now sat playing. It was oni best room, 
conduce by its presence to the liarmony of the but it was also our sitting-room. A central 
denizens of our rivers, if we may judge of its table was strewn with books, some of wluoh 
voracity by the following list of articles found in wore dear old friends, and others were pleasant 
the stomach of a GrouperTwo broken bottles, and new acquaintances. FloWer-stands, work- 
a quart pot, a preserved milk-tin, seven medium- baskets, and delightful chairs, chairs made to 
sized crabs, a piece of earthenware triangvilar in read or dream in, added to the attractions of 
shape, and throe inclies in length, encrusted this apartment. I enjoyed it even as I played; 
with oyster-shells; a sheep’s head, some mut- imt then, to he sure, the windows were all open, 
ton and beefbones, and some loose oyster-shells.” and every one gave me a glimpse of the gremi 
With_ all these things in its stomach, thisr garden with a patch of blue sky above its hod- 
voracious Grouper was still alive, notwitlistarul- ding trees, and the sweet scent of the mig- 
mg that it had the spine of a skate embedded nonette came in with every breatli of air. 
in its liver. Wliere are you now, pleasant room and green 

_ garden ? The ruthless hand of man lias laid yon 

waste, and my eyes can see- you no more. Is 
MR. THOMPSON’S UMBRELLA. there no home for lost places, no dreamland 

- like the Indian’s hunting-ground, where the 

“ Augusta, I wish you would practise things that have once been may enjoy a shadowy 
Chopin’s march. Mr. Thompson likes music.” existence ? Arc you really for ever gone and 
On 1 how sick I was of hearing about Mr. lost, save when you come back every time a 
^ompson! My poor aunt, she meant it very woman, whose hair is turning grey, licars that 
kindjy, of course, but she little knew how she grand monruful music to which your pleasant 
made me hate those single gentlemen whom she liomaliness would seem so little akin ? 

6U wished me to please. I was an orphan, and “ My deaf! Mr. Thompson!” said my aunt’s 
had forty pounds a year, and my aunt’s annuity voice, as 1 closed the instrument. I turned 
diedwitn her; so I suppose her anxiety to sec round and saw liim; tall, dark, grave, verv 
me married was botli commendable and natural, little altered, and not at all old.. We had 
but to me i| was dreadfid. Moreover, perliaps expected him for dinner, and he had come for 
because I was a proud girl, and perhaps, too, he- luncheon ; I forget how the mistake arose. As 
cause I was a foolish one, the mere fact of a he opened the garden gate, he met my aunt. They 
man, young or middlo#ged—^for only the old and heard me playing, and stood by one of the 
wedded were excluded—coming to the house on windows to listen. When I ceased, they 
my aecoimt, made liim detestable in my eyes. I entered the room, and it was then that, as I 
should not wonder if that were not the reason said, I saw him. 

why 1 pleased none. I was said to be pretty— I did not know it at the time, but I knew it 
J. may say that now, alas 1 it is so long ago— later; I liked him from that very moment, I 
but plainer girls, with no greater advantagfes am not sure tlfiit every girl would have liked 
than I had, went off at a premium in the mar- Mr. Thompson. He was. decidedly good look- 
riage market, and I remainea Au^sta Raymond, ing, and lie was both shrewd and pleasant; but 
uncared and unsought fox, I did not care, not he had a quaint and abrupt manner, which was 
I. ': I only lamented that aunt would worry both apt to startle strangerk I liked it well, how- 
these unfortunate gentlemen and me with vain ever. I likefi that eccentricity which never took 
efforts to make them admire me, imd make rne him too far, and that slight ^ani of polish, which 
PfeeiHiem. She sr&a my best friend, however, gave flavour to everything *he said or di(i I 
aflid I Jwed dearly. So Inow s®,t: dovfe to liked all, excepting his nmbrc^lff'. That 1 
the piaatio and played Chopin’s march, and prac- detested. It was large, soKd, massive, and 
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My aunt iras dkap^iated to Sndthat Mr. 
Thomp>oa liad not proposed to toe after aU, 
aud I was hart to the heart’s ewe by the cold¬ 
ness of Ms adieu. My valae bad gone down 
with my c6U8ia*8 feitMessttess*, mine had been 
at the best bat a reieoted I was liked 
because Jessie was loved. 

She bwjnme Mi's. Norris soon after this, ohe 
was tnairied from ray aunt’s Itouse, out of regard 
to Mr. Norris, who was rekit<jd to her, niid who 
(UsUked Mrs. Gray. “ That busybody,” he 
oaHed her, and I am afraid she waa a busybody. 
Jessie was very bright, and seenved very happy. 
She teased me unmeroifullyabout Mr Thompson. 
She was sure, she said, he liad made love to me, 
•and she looked at me wifhcmcl significance as 
she .spoke. But I betrayed neither Ms secret nor 
mine; and thougii sbe ve.\ed me when she 
quizzed Ivim to Mr. Norris, especially about his 
11 mbrclla, I did keep silent. 

“ I am sure he u ill be married with Ms 
umbrella under Ids arm,” she •said, the evening 
before her own wedding. “ Don’t you think so ?” 

I did not answer her; I went out into the 
garden, andwondered how I'ho Juid charmed Idni. 
Alas! 1 might have wondered how, without 
seeking it, he had clmrined me. 

Jessie’s marriage was a lilow to my aunt. Slic 
had always tliought I sliould go off fir.5t. She 
was also cruelly disappoiTiled by Mr. Thompson’s 
imliflerence, and perhaps she guessed the mean¬ 
ing of my altered looks. I believe 1 got pale 
and thin’jnst then. And I was always playing 
Chopin’s march. 

“My dear,” said my aunt to me one cvenmg, 
“ is not that very mournful ?” 

“ I like it, auut,” I replied; but I resolved to 
play it no more. 

“ Mr. Thompson liked it,” she said, with a 
sMh. “ I wonder lie did uoi projmse to you,” 
sne added, abruptly. 

I was mute. 

“ 1 wish 1 had never asked him here,” she 
resumed; “I cannot help thinking-” 

“ Don’t, pray don’t!” 1 interrupted. 

She did not* insist, but she made me go and 
sit by her. She caressed me, she coaxed me, 
and uttle by little she drew my secret from me. 

“My poor darling,” she said, when I had 
confessea all, “he may value you yet.” 

“ No, aunt, he never will. But pray do not 
trouble about me. I nieau to get over it, and 
I will." 

I spoke resbiutely, and my aunt praised me. 

“You have always been*the best.of girls,” 
she said, tenderly, “ and I am glad you have 
had coufidonce in me. I did not mean to leave 
home this year; but now 1 will take you to the 
soa-side. lou must have a change, my poor 
darling.” ■- 

She kissed me, and I rememlmT how calm and 
happy I felt in that grey room, sitting by ray 
dear aunt’s side, and looking at the starry sky. 
The nightingale was singing again as on that 
sad cvenmg when^ had felt so broken-hearted; 
tears rose to my eyes when I rememhered it, 
and Ms last kindness, and my foolish withered 


hopes; bat'the bitterness was gone from my 
sorrow. 

“Yon must Imve a change," said myajaat 
again. 

Alas! the change came with the mmniug. 
My aunt was late for breakfast. I wmt up to 
her room and found her calmly sleeping. But 
oh! 1oo calm, too deep, were those slambers. 
The kind eyes which had rested on mo in love 
were closed, the voice which had ever spoken in 
praise and endearmeut was silenced, for over 
and ever. 

I 

I suppose it was not Jessie’s fault that her 
husband was my aunt’s heir-at-law; but 1 found 
it very hard. Poor dear auut, she always did 
meau to make a wiU in niy favour, and she never 
did. Air. Norri.s liehaved very handsc^elj, I 
was told. He gave me the ])iaiio whieli tmd 
been bought fo^ me, a few other articlfes of 
no great value, and all my aunt’s wardrobe. He 
kept her jewels, w liich were fine, and the furni¬ 
ture, for which, as he said truly cuough, 1 had 
no irse. Moreover, he allowed me to remain in 
tlic cot taire till Lady-day; thougli }verhapa, as 
he could not Ime in two houses at a time, and 
must pay the rent whether I stayed Ihcns or 
not, this Was no such great favour after all. God 
fa-give me, I fear I was verv smful during dhe 
dark days that followed, i bad some faeucis 
who did, or ratlicr who said, tJieir host; but 
there was one who never came near me, who 
gave me no token of liis existence, who liad no 
kind word for me, who let me struggle through 
my hard trial, and who never offered a helping 
hand. He might at least have written, have 
condoled w it h me in mv sorrow, but he did not. 
And yet he was in the neighbourhood. He was 
often at Mr. Norris’s house, .lessic herself tokl 
mo so. True, he had business to transact "with 
her husband; but still, how could be do it ? 

lie did it, and he did more. Mr. Norris 
was thrown off his horse one moniiug and 
brought home dead. Jessie became a widow, 
and a pqor one, said the world. Mr. Norris 
was not a rich man after all, and he left many 
debts. 1 only went to see her once. >1 found 
her cold, callous, and defiant, under her inflic¬ 
tion ; yet I would have gone again if Mr. 
Thompson had not been Mr. Norris’s executor. 
He had business to settle 'with the widow, and 
I could only interfere; besides, I could not 
bear to sec them together. It was vei’y wnmg 
and very useless, but it was so. Mrs. Gray 
often came to see me. I cannot say she com¬ 
forted me much. She gave me a world of 
wearisome advice, and tmd me much that I 
w ould rather nSirt have heard. What was it to me 
now, that accounts kqit Mm so often and so late 
with Jessiie? They were both free; and if he 
chose to forgive her and marry her, and if she 
chose to marry once more for money—I say it 
.again—^whalf was it to me P 

And yet I suppose it was something, after 
.ill; for when Mrs. Gray Irtft me one afternoon 
in February, I felt the kmeliest bei^g on tMs 
wide earth. She had harped again on that 
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hateful string-^that Mr. I^ompsoa seemed 
quite esaittea with Miss. Norris, “ Aud what do; 
ycrt\ thh^, ng- dadt ?'* Bhe fed&d} "he thot^hi 
you werei ^e. f pe sej^aed quite surpiifeMl. 
when I saia I baa seen yoa (A Sunday. ‘ What, 
is she not gone?’ he asked--' gone to I*ondoaF 
‘ No, indeed! What should mie go to London 
for P’ He did not answer that, but, from some¬ 
thing be said, L saw he thowht you were en¬ 
gage to be manfied. ‘ I wish she were, poor 
dear!’ I relied: ‘it is a hard case to be so 
young aud so lonely.’ I have no doubt he 
thinks so toOj and so it is to prevent Mrs. 
Norris from being lonely that he goes to see 
her so often.” Thus slm rattled on, stab¬ 
bing me with every word, till at length she 
left me to my misery. I sat looking at the fire; 
it was bright and wann, but my loneliness was 
heavy upon me; besides, it had been snowing, 
and fJie grey sky and white giftden and silent 
air had something both lone and chill in them. 
Yet I was not quite alone. Early in the winter 
I had taken in a poor half-starved stray dog, and, 
though he was but a shaggy half-bred cur' I had 
made a pet of him. He had laid by his vagrant 
habits vnilingly enough, and he new lav sleeping 
on the rug at iny feet. Poor Carlo! he heeded 
not the' morrow, and thought not of the fature. 
Yet how long could I keep him ?—and if I caai 
him away, who would have him ? He had 
neither youth nor beauty to recommend him— 
nothing* but his old honest heart, and who 
would care for that ? “ Poor Carlo—poor old 
Carlo!” I thought; and, perliaps because my 
heart was rather full just then, tears rose to my 
eyes as I thouglit of the fate that lay before 
him, I believe I thought of sometlung else 
too. I remember a visiou I saw in the buni- 
iug coals; how it came tJiere Heaven knows. 
I saw them both, as no doubt they often were, 
bending over accounts which they read to¬ 
gether, then looking up and exchanging looks 
and smiles which no one could mistakq. I 
wonder why J came back to images yihich 
tortured mo—but it was so. I d® ^t know 
how long Mrs. Gray had been gone, wm§n Carlo 
gave a short bark; the gate-bell rang; I saw a 
tall dark form pass across the window, and my 
little maid opened the door, saying: 

" Mr. Thompson, ma’am.” 

I rose. He came iu, with his umbrella as 
usual, and Carlo went up to him and wagged a 
friendly welcome, I could not say one word. 
I was 'dreadfully agitated. I felt quite sure he 
had come to tell me that he meant to marry 
Jessie, and to ask me to go and stay with them, 
or something of the kind. Nothing else could 
have brought him. Or nerhaps, db Jessie bad, no 


and had come to make some sort of excuse. He 
madeuane; but he askedhow I was, tooka chair, 
looked rather hard at me, and, witBout waiting 
for my answer, feared I was not very well 
“Oh! I alii notyou know,” I replied, a 
little carelessly. “ I trust ;^©u are well, Mr. 
Thompson!’* 


Hfi said he was very well, add he kofeedet the 
fire. EOr a while we were both silent. ; iLapoke 
first. My remark was scarcely a gradoas one, * 

"X hoard you were so much engj^d that 
I scarcely exacted to see you,” I smd. 

I was vexed with myself as soon as I had said 
it. He might think I was annoyed at his long 
absence, and, surely, I was not? But he took 
my implied reproach very well. He answered 
that ho had, indeed, been much engaged; but^ 
that everythiiig was over now. 3lrs. Norri.s, 
he added, had left this morning. My heart 
gave a great throb ;..but I was mute. 

“ She left in no vew contented mood, I be¬ 
lieve,” he resumed, “The balance in her favour 
was low—lower than 1 expected. Mrs. Norris 
has something like a hundred a year,. This 
and a few jewels constitute the net profit she 
derives from lier maniage. Unluckily, these 
speculations caiuiot be repeated often, you see. 
The capital of youth and beauty ha.s but a time 
—a brief one; itris apt to wear out, and the 
first venture ought to be the best. Mrs. Norris, 
not having found H so, is disappoiitftsd. I sup- 
nose it is natural; but you know I cannot pity 
her very much,” 

I supposed not; but how all that cold, hard 
talk pfuned me. 

“ I have a fancy,” he resumed, “ that this 
kind lady expected some other ending to our 
accounts. This is not' very flattcriog to my 
vanity, unles.s, iudoed, as showing my market¬ 
able value; is it, now ?” 

I would not answer that question. His tone, 
his msinner, vexed me. Suddenly he raised his 
eyes to mine. 

“ Did such a i-uroour reach you ?” he asked. 

T could not deny it. My face was in a flame. 

I lielicve I stammered something, but I do not 
know what. 

“ Even you have heard it,” he said, looking 
scarcely pleased; “ the world is very kind. And 
you believed it, too! 1 had hoped you knew 
me better.” 

He seemed quite huit; but I offered no justi¬ 
fication. Then he rallicr forraallj asked to be 
allowed to mention the business that brought 
him. So it was business I I scorned myself 
for my folly, w'hich was not dead yet, and I 
bade liim spcat.» * 

Was I asleep or dreaming ? Mr. Thompson 
spoke of my aunt, her Iwe for me, my forlorn 
position, and -expressed the stro^est wish to 
take care of me, 

"But,” he added, with some hesiiation, “I 
can do so but m one fashion—as your husband. 
Will you overlook all those peculiarities in my 
temper, which used to amioy you, I feaar, and 
take what there is of true and good in'me f Can 
you, will youjido this ?” 

He looked at me in doubt, .Ah! tlmwas 
one of my bitterest momrmts.’ He eared so 
little for me, that he. h^ never ^en, never sus¬ 
pected, how much I loved him. And he ex¬ 
pected me to take him so* I clasped my hands 
and twisted them nervously; T couM not speak 
at once 
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Book II. 

CHAPTER XVII. MORE TROUBLES. 

In a moment the Toices of two gentlemen 
were heard in the hall. Ada was heard to say 
softly, “ It is William.” 

“ Ross!” cried Mrs. Tilney, impatiently. 
“ What does he want here again ? This is 
getting outrageous.” • 

The next moment that gentleman, in a heaw 
yellow great-coat, and his tall, stooped friend, 
Grainger, came tramping in, as if it were a 
tavern. Mr, Iloss, looking weary and jaded, 
flung himself on a chair. 

“ There,” he said, at last, “ we have come a 
long way, I can tell you—up from the nortli 
this morning. Can you get us anything? I 
promised Grainger, here, something.” 

Grainger rose up. “ Not for the world,” he 
said, in his soft voice. “No, no, I never 
dreamed of such a thing. My friend romances 
a little. Of course 1 shall go down to the 
hotel.” 

“ Nonsense! What stuff you talk,” said 
Ross. “ I tell you, you mud stay here. hy, 
we are not such Goths and Siberi*qgJ,hat we 
can’t muster a bit of cold meat, or a rib of 
mutton ojit of the cupboard—eh P I suppose 
a famine has not set in since we were here 
last F” 

“Intolerable!” said Mrs. Tilney, angrily, 
"coming in in this way without notice. Tli’is 
is not one of your common inns or pothouses. 
I am sure Mr. Grainger knows wc should be 
glad to see him in the regular way; but- ” 

"Of course,” said Grainger; “you under¬ 
stand me perfectly. Our friend here wants, I 
believe, to talk to Mr. Tilney about business— 
i/ie business. There is a new* turn in the 
matter, it seems, and-” 

“A new turn I” said Mr, and Mr% Tilney 
together. “ Something unlucky, I am sure of 
it,” added she. 

" Well, what of it P” he said; “it’s my own 
affair if it is. That infernal attorney was giving 
some of his imperliiftince, and I chose to write 
him a lette* He has thrown the -frhole thing up. 
Curse him, Jjody and soul! I was setting off, 


packed im, and was promising myself a week’s 
riot in Paris on my way out, when this in¬ 
fernal ruffian chooses this moment to annoy 
me.” 

“0, William! WiUiam!” said Ada, “this 
is more of your old ways!” 

“ Come away, away down to the hotel,” said 
Grainger. “ When we have had something, wo 
can come up again.” 

“You can ao as you like,” said the other, 
“ but I shall stay. Look here !” he said, sud¬ 
denly, standing up. “It comes to this. We 
want money to carry on with. The appeal, as 
they call it, comes on in a month. The long¬ 
eared judges are to sit all in a row, and hear it 
all over again. Those low thieving sharks of 
attorneys won’t move a step without some 
money in hand, ‘ out-of-pocket costs,’ and all 
their swindling jargon. Now, the long and 
short is, you are at the top of a bank here, and 
can draw cheques and make ducks and drakes 
of the money. You must do this for us—d’ye 
see P’* 

“ 11 God bless my heart, Ross,” said Mr. 
Tilney, “ how little you know ! Why——” 

“1 think it would be the best course, Mr. 
Tilney,” said Grainger, calmly. “ It was I, in 
fact, advised it. I know it is done often as a 
compliment to the director, and very properly 
too. He gets his turn of a little money now 
and again, and no questions asked; it "is liis 
right, in fact!” 

Mr. Tilney looked bewildered. “ His right, 
in fact!” he repeated. “No, no; not in our 
case. I daren’t.” 

“ Daren’t !”*^»id Mrs. Tilney, fuming on 
him, “Exactly. What did I always tell you? 
You never know your ow’^ position, and what 
you arc entitled to. You put up wij.h too much 
from that insolent Smiles. See, even Mr. 
Grainger must leach you what your rights 
are.” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Tilney, hopelessly, " it 
couldn’t be—it couldn’t be done. We ace not 
on terms. In fact, they have refused.” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Tilney, as Mrs. Tilney says, 
has been too forbearing with them. These 
people always teill encroach. These matters 
should be calmly but firmly insisted on. What 
sort of a fellow is he ?” 

“ I tell you what, then,” said Ross, rising 
suddenly, “since hds afraid tS speak to him, 
suppose ^we go to the fellow’s hopseP I’ll 
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bring him to reason. I’ll promise. Bailies of 
,that kidney mast be b^ied. tbemselTes; it’s 
'* the only a«y.” ' 

“ N<^ !»,’* said bis frlin^ "?"that is the 
way. Yot will get Into * rdw. Sit down.” 

" Wdl, you ban stay, if you like. I shall go 
up there f^roight; and see if 1 don’t bring the 
fellow to reason.” 

Ada rose up and stopped him at the door, 
laying her hand gently on his arm. “ Don’t!” 
4ie smd. “ Why rush into this P It will only 
be fresh trouble. There are other ways, safer 
and easier, to be found, wh^h we can talk of.” ; 

“I suppose you meaiTgoing whining andi 
begging to your banker P You will write to him. 
No, I’ll jnst go, a.s I said. Come, let me pass, 
and no melodnunatics.” 

He hurried off. Grainger threw up his hands. 
" I suppose I had better follow,” he said, “ to 
keep him out of miscluef f” 

Ada looked wistfully after them. “ They 
mistook me. That was not what I meant. Why 
do you not do,” she said, ” what I have so often 
said—take up that little money of mine ? It is 
not worth keeping; and, indeed, if it was ten 
times as mtpih, he and you are heartily wel- 
oonte. Do, do let me ask you again!” 

Mr. Tilney, embarrassed, looked into his 
handkerchief. “ No, no, no,” he said. “ Good 
child! But better not—far better not!” 

Mrs. TUney was stuffing and moving in her 
chair. She luew all about that money pretty 
well. ” My dear,” site said, “ you are getting 
quite heroic. Such devotion and self*sacrilice is 
quite delightful!” 

Neither Ross nor his friend returned that 
night. The- family waited, a little anxiously, 
until nearly eleven o’clock. “ Drinking, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Mrs. Tilney, with disgust, “ in some 
of hk low haunts. Come to bed, girls. Don’t 
walk so like a horse, Augusta.” 

But though they sat up very late, no one 
came that nighl^ and Mr. Tilney went to Ited 
jery gloomily, and with genuine sadness, saying 
it was getting a very blank, dismal life intfced, 
and that it looked very like as if he were^ at his 
age, to begiu the battle of the world all over 
again. 

The next day passed oveif'aud Mr. Tilney, 
going up to the hotel to inquire, learned that 
the two gentiomcn |iad gone away by the first 
train. (& be rallied, and came home to 
his fhmily wi& the news. 

"Exactly,” said Mrs, Tilney. "Just what 
1 would Imre thought. Everybody can trade 
won our name and influence but ourselves. 
'Tiiey have gone 1 suppose, with as much 
money as tlwy opn cartgr. 1 declare I admire 
and respect that fdlW, with (tall his ffcults ! 
//e’U get tiiTough the world, never feari” 

With a Mr. Tilney went oat, and, 
though he had latterly been on very cool terms 
with Mts Sn^M, he went up to the bank to 
learn something^ about Ross. Bat he found 
that the secretary had gone up to towa*" on 

bai!!iiness.”t 


“Very odd!” thought Mr, Tilney. “Ah! 
every one can go flying up there but me! There 
were days when 1 could post up to tovrai, pud 
drive to th® pakce ! All troubles every¬ 
where I” 

But troubles were not to be confined to the 
house of Tilney. It was a gloomy slate-coloured 
day, and tho md cathedra^ to which he had so 
often appealed, looked almost cold and prison¬ 
like, As be turned a comer suddenly, he saw 
running towards him, his white neckcloth half 
tied, his hair tossed, and his eyes very wild, the 
figure of Mr. Norbury, the canon. 

Mr. Tibey stopped m astonishment, and 
waited for him to come up. " My God, Nor¬ 
bury, what is all this f ” 

" Tilney,” said the unhappy canon, very in¬ 
coherently, “ I was running down to tell you. 
What are we to do ?—tell me. Poor Jenny and 
the children——*” ‘ 

“ Why, what is it ?” said the other. “ Good 
Heaven! what has happened to you ?” 

“ We are done at last, Tilney,” said he, taking 
off his hat, and looking vacantly under the 
lining. “ It is as if some one had'been beating 
me about the Jiead, Yes, Tibey, they have 
done it. That wicked sneakingTopham has been 
biding, his time, poking and prying, and picking 
wp wliat he could. We thought he had for¬ 
gotten it. God forgive him.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say, my dear friend, 
that be has deprived you—” 

“—of our bread? Yes. And there’s a Christian 
minister—a Christian dignitary, that’ll be a 
bishop one of these days. God forgive me! I 
think 1 could go out now like one of the evicted 
Irish tenants, and wait for him behind a hedge. 
I would, and it would be no sin either, Tibey.” 

"No, no, my poor friend,” said Mr. Tilney. 
"We mustn’t think of those sort of things. 
Something will be done; something will turn 
up. Your friends will step in; though, in¬ 
deed^” he added, rudully, “ as far as I go my¬ 
self, J can step in very little. But there is 'a 
Provide^Cf-s- " 

“0, luid Jennjy and the children!” said the 
canon, putting his hand to his eyes, ai; if he had 
suddenly awoke. “ What is to become of them ? 
Tibey, Tibey, think of that! They will turn 
them all into the street. I tell yon, only yes¬ 
terday the poor girl, who has more wit than 1 
have, and who has been at me for days, got me 
to sit down tbd write that Blaok Dick a letter 
that wonM have astonished you—a thing I felt 
degraded at doing—puttbg my veiy hanfii under 
his feet. And this morning comes the answer, 
tumbg me out of my littbnouse. He talks of 
a sca^l, does he? Let him take care I don’t 
do somethmg that may soandali^ tiie whole 
place and oouniacy!” 

"Hush! husnj” said Mr, Tflney, ^kbg 
round b great alarm, and pointb^ with his 
stick to tm: cathedral, as if it might betray 
them. “Don’t talk that way, my poor Nor¬ 
bury. It’ll do no good. '-Let us tlmnk ; let us 
put our heads tog^her, -and we’ll ooon knock 
out something; though, indeed—*” And he 
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thought dismally how little he was able at .tli&t 
■ moment to “knock out” anything for himself. 

• “ What am I to do P” said tlie other, who was 
not listening to him. “I can’t stay in the 
bouse. The children have fonnd it oat, some¬ 
how, and are crying about tbe stairs. I have 
. been twice to the deanery. But they won’t let 
me in there. 1 suppose they think I’d fall on 
him, and, by tbe Lord, j^haps they are not far 
out. Ah, see! There’s Miss Ada coming along. 
Perliaps she’d go up to poor Jenny, and try and 
keep them quiet.” 

Slic was crossing the common, but a v&ve of 
Mr. Tiliiey’s stick broagbt her to them. 

“ True misfortune has come on os, Miss Ada,” 
said Mr. Norbury. “ You can guess, and won’t 
ask me <0 go into details. Would you mind 
going up to poor Jenny and the elutdren, and 
taydng to them and soothing^them, as you know 
how to do. We are in a sad way, Heaven knows. 
But still your sweet voice will do something. 
It comforts me even now to look at you.” 

“ She will go, my poor friend,” said Mr. 
Tilney, •“ and be glad to do it.” 

She did understand perfectly, and the holy- 
light and deep sympathy written in her soft 
eyes, made her fare like one of the soft faces af 
the corbels of the cathedral. • 

“Dear Mr. Norbury,” she said, “things 
will turn out belter than you expect. The 
darkest hour is the one before day. Keep up, 
and hope, and we shall think of something.” 

“That’s just what I was saying,” said Mr. 
Tilney. 

But a sort of hope came into the canon’s face 
as he looked after her, which did not come when 
Mr. Tilney made the remark. 

For a long time she sat with the unhappy 
family, listemng to their griefs and lamentations, 
gave them tlie same counsel as sdio had done to 
the husband, and went away leaving comfort 
behind her. She got home, ran to her room, and, 
though usually plain in her dress, dressed lierself 
in her best and most attractive way, with flowers 
even, and set off softly. The siSt*r'ji*»bovc, in 
their rooms, with a chaos of dresses all put on the 
floor, dioosing, cutting, tearing, saw her from 
their windows, and were filled with cariosity. 

“ What can she be at P” they said, spitefully. 
“ Do vou know, I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
was after that young Whitaker. Just what she 
would do; her demure sitting-in-the-corner 
tricks on him. If she docs it on the dinner-day, 

1 declare I’ll get mamma to pack her out of t£e 
room at once.” | 

Ada had ao such unlioly or ungenerous pur¬ 
pose in her head. She tripped across the Close 
softly, and ma(te straight for thi old substantial 
liigh-roofed building, which, within a wall, and 
watched over by tall gloomy trees (tJle curacies 
of innumerable rooks, passing rich on starvation 
stipends), was the deanery. 

cHAma xvm. aw ANsun’s nfTiacEssiOK. 

Mas. had been talking to hhn the 

night before about what she odled “ the Norbury 
scandal,” hnd expressed her wishes very strongly. 


She was to be of the next party to Truncheon, 
fix®d for the followii^ Christmas. “ We must . 
really oblige Sir Thomas in some way,” she safd.-^ 
“ They are so nice to us.” 

That morning the imperious lawyer doctor had 
been with him. “My dear dean, it can’t be 
overlooked any longer. It’s a crying scandal, 

I wonder that you yourself, now, a man of piety 
and all that, don’t see it.” 

“ Of course,” said the dean, “ it is very bad. 
But my heart bleeds for the poor wretch, who 
has no real vice in him, you know. Then, Top- 
ham, think of th^^iildren.” 

“ Well, it’s quileVor ^ou and the chapter. If 


u>urt Delore you can loot about you. To tell 
you the truth, dean, I am astonished how you 
can be content to look on and tolerate such 
things.” By working on this view, he gradually 
brought the dean round, who, with a sigh, said 
he supposed it must be done, but that it was a 
hard case for the unfortunate creature. 

Mr. Dean, tali, smooth-headed, neatly black 
placid, was in his study, and at his study-table. 
The morning papers werq about the room, au 
old room, with long narrow windows that ran 
to the ground, and were crossed with innume¬ 
rable small divisions, and through which was a 
view of a sort of Queeu Anne’s garden, and of 
the trees where the curate rooks lived. He had 
just began a letter to Sir Thomas or Sir William, 
who was such a friend of his. He had got so 
far as this: 

“ Deanery House, Thnrsday- 

“ My dear Sir Thomas. Owing to some very 
gross scandals, wliieh I have hitnorto not been 
able to reach, Ihavcbccneompelicdtorccuiircthe 
resignation of one Df my canons here. Hitherto 
he has successfully set me at defiance. But T 
havi' just discovered such convincing proofs of 
his behaviour, that I can de^ayno longer. When 
I was last at your house, I was greatly pleased 
with one of your sons, a youth, as it appeared 
to me, of exceedingly modest and engaging 
manners. Let mo, my dear Sir Thomas, show 
my esteem for you, by- “ 

At this point a servant entered. “A lady, 
sir, to see yim ” , 

“ A Iady,’^aiff the dean, looking up. " Who ? 
What lady ?” 

“ Miss Millwood, I think she said, sir.” 

The dean waved her off with his pen. (" One 
of that Tilney set!” was passing thrqugli his 
inind.l “ I am engaged—quite imuossiblo.” » 

“ Sue was very pressing, sir, ana I think she 
has some business.’’ 

Ada’s soft voice was heard behind. “Dear 
Mr. Dean, if you would spare me five minutes. 
Forgive me f8r intruding ou you.” 

The effect of Ada’s appearanee bad wrought 
upon the aervimt, and it now wtought upon the 
dean. 

“0, of couree, Mias Millwood. Glad to see 
yom Oomo in. Sft down.» Busy, yoU sec. 


Letters, letters, Itetters. One can’t be dean and 
shirk ^ duties. Well, now,” said Mr. Dean, 
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the wife and tail of children. You will P I see 
it in your face.” 

• The dean hesitated. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and thought with pity of the luckless Nor- 
bury and his family. But then there was the 
truculent Topham, and, worse again, Mrs. 

. Ridley. 

“ Well,” he said, at last, “ as you say, there 
can be no harm in waiting.^ We must find some 
way to reconcile both duties. In the words of 
Holy—I mean of our Shakespeare—‘ The quality 
of mercy droppeth like the gentle dew upon the 
ground.’ And so, we will not issue immediate 
execution against this man, for his wife and 
children’s sake. But you mist pray for his 
speedy reformation. Miss Ada. Yes, you must, 
indeed.” 

“God bless you, dean,” said the colonel, 
warmly. “ You’ve a good Impart.” 

In this way was a respite obtained for the 
Norbury family. What jubilee there was- 
in the small house of the Norburys when this 
joyful news was brought to them by the 
golden-haired girl, may be well conceived. 
Among the cluldren of all ages who fully 
comprehended what had occurred, it produced 
a sort of tumult, and wild cries anp joyous 
sounds of all kinds filled the air. The lace of 
Mr. Norbury, who wa.s even now without* his 
coat, was, suffused with a silent gratitude, and 
tl>e pale face of his wife was laid close to his as 
she whispered: “0, Joe, won’t you—won’t you 
take care in future, for all our sakes ?” 

Mr. Tilney, too, was seriously delighted, for 
he had been in genuine trouble for tils friend. 
He had gone about mournfully the whole day in 
lonely places, saying to himself: “ Awful! 
awful! What on earth is to become of them ? 
My! my! ray! soft’s come to this. What aj 
world!” And in very great distress he wan¬ 
dered about most of the day. When he heard of 
the reprieve, he was, strange to say, affected with 
more gloom instead of joy, a feeling which was 
inflamed by the behaviour of Mrs. Tdndy, who 
improved the occasion as if it ware^cYi., saying, 
“ There! Every one but us! It’s leng before 
we’d gbt through a difficulty of that sort. You’re 
ready enough to help any one else, but not where 
we’re concerned,” &c. 

But the next morning, just after their break¬ 
fast, a letter was brought in to Mr. Tilney. 

“^I declare, yes,” he said, joyfully. “ Tne seal 
of the bank. I know it. *Pon my word, yes. 
It’s from Smiles.” 

“ Open it, open it,” said she, impatiently. 

“O, uncle,said the soft voice, and her 
hands were clasped together, “ J am so afraid.” 

Mr. Tilney read it to himself with staring 
eyes, and allowed it to be twitched from him 
without a protest. It ran: * 

“ Bunk, 10 o’clock. 

“ Sir. The two persons sent by you, as they 
acknowledge, to l^jy ^d ‘bully’ an officer of 
this society, to try and impudently extort money 
from him, with threats and intimidation, left me 
without i^cceeding in their purpose. I am not 
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to be intimidated, as perhaps you know already. 
But I have felt it my duty to proceed at oncetp/ 
town, to lay the matter before the board, who 
have it now under consideration whether such 
outrageous behaviour shall be tolerated from one 
occupying any position in their establishment. 

“ I api, sir, yours, 

“John Smu.es.” 

■ 

: “ Heaven protect us!” said poor Mr. Tilney, 

quite aghast. “ What will coifte next ? One 
thing dfter another.” 

On his unhaf^'SLliead Mrs. Tilney spent all 
the vials of her vexation. It was, indeed, only 
too favourable an opportunity. What was to 
become of them all, she would like to know, 
unless to go out into the streets with her 
daughters P Hiey were a wretched, miserable 
family, while “ you wiio should be working for 
us, like every other man, who isn’t ashamed to 
sit with his bauds before him, go about 
talking absurd platitudes! I knew you’d bilng 
all this on us.” 

The unhappy Mr. Tilney bore all these attacks 
without a murmur. When the torrent had spent 
itself, and Mrs. Tilney had “ flounced” out of the 
room, he strode a few paces about dismally 
enough, looked out of the window, made a 
faint attempt at whistling, and sank down dis¬ 
mally into a«hair. " From one thing to another, 
one to another,” he said. “ Well, I suppose an 
end will come one of these days.” 

A soft voice was at his ear, a soft breath was 
on his cheek. The soft voice whispered com¬ 
fort. “ Cheer up, dearest uncle,” it said; " all 
will bo well yet. Think of those poor Nor¬ 
burys, how they kept up.” And yet this was 
really practical comfort, and there was truth in 
this. " He is only angry,” she went on, “ and 
does not mean anything serious. You have so 
many friends, too-” 

A light came into his face. " Good child,” 
he said, “you have wonderful sense—wonder¬ 
ful ; and I declare I admire you, for the way 
you managed the dean yesterday. I couldn’t 
have done it. I declare to Heaven I couldn’t, 
though I know enough of the ways of courts 
and palaces. I know what you mean, Ada. 
Dear friend".,,g^ter all, are the* mammon of 
iniquity. Ay poor head is so confused in these 
times, I don’t Know how to think of anything. 
To be sure, Tillotson will not let him touch 
us.” • 

“Mr. Tillotson,” she repeated. “0 no, I 
did not think of him.” 

“To be sure, this low bookkeeper of a fellow, 
to talk to a gentleman born as if he were one 
of Ms clerks! A man of my time of life to be 
brought to his facings by a common creature of 
this sort! Ity God, to Took to the time wheu 
it was ‘Tilney, give me your arm’—^and a Royal 
Dock’s arm—when my tailor o# (dark would run 
and prostrate themselves before us iu tlie dust. 

1 vow to Heaven, yes; and to think what I am 
come to now. Yes, dear,’!* he added, with 
sudden alacrity, “ I see the whole plan. You 
shall iliite a line to your friend Tittotsou. You 
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. trere a pet of his. He doesn’iicare for an old 
'fellow bke me.** , > 

“I, unclet” she said, exratedly. “No, no, 
not to be thoi^t of I dare not ask him.” 

“Dwren’tasS hifef” repeated he, surprised, 
“Ah, cojiiT see. I could hardly do it, dear. 
In fact, it fe not so long since I had a—er— 
CDmmumdtfion with him. It wouldn’t do, you 
know." , 

•*0. uncle 1" she said, with deep repToaoh, 

“surely you hsTe not-" 

"One can’t help these tkings, you know. 
No. €k) to your httle deshipiiy dear, and write 
one of your pretty notes. Tell him, in fact, 
how we stand altogether; that we are worried, 
and tliat the whole thing is getting into con¬ 
fusion. As well tell all, as tell little. Anything 
from you he will attend to.” 

"Tluit is just the reason, uncle,” she said, 
sadlythen added ■firmly, “ No, it is not to be 
taught of. If you have already trespassed on 
Mr. 'Rllotson’s kindness, it is enough; and as 
for ny doing anything in the matter, it is wholly 
out of the question." 

“Ah, I see,” said he, bitterly. “Very well. 
Tou only do what all the world is doing. The 
Norburvs are M'elcome to what yon can do for 
them; out where poor old battered Tilney is 

concerned-No matter. I am very sick at 

heart, and this will do you as wefl for a begin- 
ni^ as anything else.” 

one ran to him in a' second, and now got his 
band in both of hers. “ Dear, dear uncm, who 
have done so much for me, I would do anything 
for you but this one thing. Yon see, yourself, it 
is impossible. If I could tell you everything, 
you would see how imposable it is. Pity me, 
out don’t ask me.” 

The poor old conrtier looked into her face 
kindly. "I know it, I know it," he said. 
“ But done so much for you! Dear, dear, don’t 
8iy that. It is veiy, very little, and if you 
knew- 

“If you would let me show what I feel to 
yon, dear uncle,” she went on. “ Surely there’s 
that wretched little pittance of mine, to whom 
could it be of such use at this time? Where 

could it be put to such profit F and if- ” 

Mr. Tilne/ gave a sort of g»«stiiA,and turned 
towards the window. “My dear child,” he 
said, “ that little pittsmee, as you call it—I have 

loim Wanted to tell yoif-” 

With infinite tact and delicacy she saw what 
was the confession be was about to make. 
The -pang she felt, was not of grief after what 
she had lost, but because she had nothing to 
offer now. : “Or if,” she said, “jw have been 
obliged to use that fittte resource already—and 
indeed it must have gone a very smaU way—we 
mfist devise some other scheme. Cheer ap, dear 


liveranoe that had now suggested itself, and sat 
down to write a long note to Mr. Tillotsop, 
begging hra' protection against the machinations 
of Mr. Smiles. That letter was sent, bat it was 
never tead by Mr. Tillotson, who was then 
almost hopelessly ill, and was nevCT ans-srifered. 


EBMINIA. 

I HAD met at Puerto CabeHo a young Eng¬ 
lishman whose appearance interested me. He 
was only in his twenty-third year, overfiowilig 


with spirits and good nature, and so v£^ hand¬ 
some that it di#one good to look at him. He 


niicle. Only don’t—wiU ysfi ?—usk me to do 
this about Mr. Tillotson r I Will tell you the 
reason one day.” 

Unspeakably relieved at this view of what 
had long been warily laying on his mindfbe 
could only migriiiur, “ You’re an anged (rf a girl," 
But still he did not dismiss {lie nbtioB(^'^Sr de¬ 


tour bundreci-weight with the greatest ease. 
His hair wa.s daikmrown, and caned naturally; 
he had a pink and white complexion, a slightly 
aquiline nose, and dark-blue eyes with black 
eyelashes. The black, brown, mid yellow 
visages of the Creoles teade his face look all the 
handsomer from the contrast; and when one 
saw him in comppny with some of the cadave¬ 
rous natives, it ■nto impossible to help ex¬ 
claiming, “What a superb fellow!” But Mr. 
Geprge Ilayward—^for that was his name—had a 
weakness 6)r which personal advantages are a 
veiy insufficient compensation. He was ex¬ 
tremely extravagant, and, consequmtly, not very 
scrupiuoiis in settling his liabilities, tuid had 
already spent so much money that Ms friends 
had been very glad to get him out to South 
America as a clerk in a commercial house, with 
the prospect of becoming a junior partner — 
in time. When I was introduced to him at 
Puerto Cabello, finding that he had been at 
Oxford, and that he was an agreeable com¬ 
panion, I inquired no farther into his antece¬ 
dents, but asked bun to pay me a visit at Va¬ 
lencia, when I had ght a Ettle settled there. He 
Lad l^en some time on the coast, and spoke 
Spanish but he had never visited the 

iateiior, anfi was very glad to accept my invita¬ 
tion. Alter about a fortni^ I wrote to 
remind him of his promise, and he returned me 
answer that he would come iDHnediatdy, and 
begged me to send a fresh horse to meet 
him at Nfigua, as he should ride the whole dis¬ 
tance on tfc night of the 26fh of August, so as 
to be at my house by sunrise. 

Ty day begins early in South Atoerioa, and 
alihough it wanted a quarter to five when I got 
out of bed to look out for my visitor, there were 
already signs that Valencia was wafcmiing up. 
The bells of the*cathedral and of the convents 
had been at work for a good hour. A j^up 
of Indian pnd ■mulatto -women w«e coming up 
the C'alle de la Coastitucion, in whidi I, was 
living. They were going to market, and wctc 
making such n merry cliattoring ami ciatteriDg 
that you would have fueled a doeen pair of 
castanets were in motion i^esides’ their jaws. 
Further off, several parties of women were 
CTOsring the street into side-lanes ■<^ch led 
down to the river, for this was the time -wlien 
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. modest people went to bathe. The lazy barber but, whaterer the res^on, the fact remains that 
opposite ray lodgings, cigar in mouth, was just the women are left all alone, and can indulge in. 
tepnning to open Ms shutters. Suddenly he any ampant of flirtation they like. Now marV 
stretched out his head, as I did, to see who mej the white Creoles live at this end of the 
it was whose approach was heing heralded hy a street, i^r lie Plaza; lower down we shalf 
loud smacking of whips, and a noise of laug&r come to tie triguefias, or ‘ brunettesand be- 
and swearing that broke all at once upon our ywid these we ffiftll find muiattas and mestizas, 
cars. and we shall finish up wiUi some beauties of a 

"It’s Hayward, of coumi” I exclaimed; downright black, who are not so much to be 
“but what has he got in front of him? It looks despised as you would imagine. Now mind, I 
as if he were driving before him a mule with a am not going, like a Yankee pedlar, to keep my 
dead man on it!” best wares to th^st, in the hope of fixing you 

In another minute, up came Hayward and Ms with a Number or Three article. I mean 
servant, moxmted on a couple of horses, driving to sliow you one of the prettiest girls in Valencia 
before them a mule, on wMch was *he ba^age ; straight off at once. lou see Sie large house 
and strapped on the top of it lay the mmeteer, on the right hand, with the two little maidens 
a negro, so drunk that even the violent joltmg seated at the first window? They are the younger 
he had gone thrimgh had failed to rouse Mm. sisters. We will ride up and speak to them, 
Juan undid Mm in a trice, mnd pitqliing Mm and Erminia will be sure to show herself at the 
like a log on to some straw that lay in the next window, with her second sister, Camila, 
yard, said, " There let Mm lie, and if the ants who Ls almost as liandsome as Erniinia herself.” 
don’t sober Mm before the evening, I*U pay for With these words 1 was turning my horse 
a first-class surorise ticket—that’s aH!” towards the window I had pointed out, when a 

Next, I myself ordered the horses at four p.m., boy, about ten yeara old, a brother of the girls, 
and as I was impatient to sl^pw off my hand- suddenly jiunped on to the window-sill, and sat 
some visitor, and to .see what sort of impression down between them without a particle of 
he would make on the Creole beauties,! went clothes on. 1 was not much surprised, for it is 
1.0 him half an hour before that time, and called one of the peculiarities of Talencia that the 
out, “ Come along, Hayward, and make your- boys, even of the best families, think nothing of 
self as great a swell as possible. I am going stripping themselves and running about in purfs 
to present you to some of the prettiest girls uaturalibus, so that I had often seen a naked 
in Valencia^’ urchin leaning out of a window between 

“Oh! there are some pretty girls, then?” elegantly dressed women. But, somdiow or 
said he, looking up from a nook he was reading, other, I did not like to choose exactly that 
“ I was afraid, from the specimens I saw as I uioment for introduefa^ my friend, so we rode 
rode up the street, that alf the Valencianas were by, and as we passed, Erminia came to the wiu- 
of the colour of 4e King of DMiomey’s body- dow, bowed, andsmfled. She was just eighteen, 
guard.” To this couMansOn I objected. a little above the middle height, hut looked 

The Calle de la Cobstitucioa is one of the taller, from her perfect symmetry ; a cloud of 
central streets that run from the Gran’ Plaza at shining black rinMets fell on her ivory shoulders. 
Valencia, as straight as a die, on mid on, till the Her face was ovd, her complexion fair, a little 
houses begin to m interpolated with gardens too colourless peiM^s, but, m revenge, her lips 
and orchards, and at Msfc cease altogethel', and were red and pouting, and disclosed, when she 
one finds oneself in the green Vhich smiled, teeth of such dazzling whiteness that 
bounds Valencia to the cast. At «le opposite they seemed to flash like gems; but the most 
or soufjji-western ang^le of the Plaza* there is attractive feature of her face was her immense 
another long straight street, wMch runs on tili black eyes, fringed with long silky eyelashes, 
it merges in the road to N6^a. The houses in “I have seen enough,” exclaimed Haywaid; 
each of these streets near the square are large “ I don’t wajVfj^go a step .beyood that house, 
and fesMonable, and they grow smaller and I don’t believb there is such another beanty here 
smaller as one approaches the outskirts of tlm or anywhere. If I can but wm that girl, I am 
town. It was not, however, the houses that content.” • 

interested us; for, indeed, nothing can be imlier “ On ipy word,” I said, ** thaP* very well fw 
or less attractive than the outside of a vene- a beginning; but I came out to show you the 
zuelan hoime, with its low one-story-high facade lionesses, so I must finish my undertaking, 
of plain bride. But at tMs hour ever^ window Turn your wes to that next house on the 
was open, and in eveiy window #at the ladies of right. Pon Eemando, the propriete, has tm 
the house, some lovely, all more or less good chddren, and the tM'ee eldest gifls, grand 
looking, for the plain andanl^uated keep in the queen-like b^uties, are already mamedL The 
background on these occasions. "I always fourth daughter, Olympia, the ^adsomest of 
wonder,” said I to Hazard, “ what becomes of all, sits there, as you see. Sheris magnificent; 
the men at this time of day at Valencia. It may not so very mncli shorter than yon areyonr- 
be true, as I have heard said, that there are five self, and modelled like a statue. But what is the 
wranen in the fdaceito one man; but still, what use of looking ?—she is engaged; so cimie along, 
becomes of that one? He is nowhere to be I sc^Eelfpa Hernandez in wat^imall house on the 
seen. V\^ether it is that the men are riding, or left. She is a ^rk brunette, but she is very 
walking, or congregating to smoke, I know not; accom^kihed, sings charmingly, arid is the best 
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dancer in Valencia. She also teases most agrec- 


•• So saying, I presented HaywMd to the 
seCorita at the window, and being forthwith 
invited to enter the house, we spent half mi 
hoar in chsitling and smokii^ cigarettes. We 
then mounted, and after talking at one or two 
other windows, finished our nde by a galiop 
outside the town. On our return, though it 
was nearly dark, I introduced Hayward to 
Erminia, who seemed more than usually shy. 
A few Compliments passed, and we rode home 
to dinner. ^ 

As we sat talking aft« our meal, I was 
amused with Hayward’s indirect attempts to 
■find out all he could about Erminia, and punished 
him by giving the most laconic miswers pos¬ 
sible; but seeing that at last he was getting 
quite vexed, I told him all I knew about ner. 

“ Her father,” I said, “ is a man of good 
fetnily, who has always sympathised with the 
oligarchical party; consequently his estates, 
which are mge, have been laid waste, and 
now bring in very little. • Erminia’s mother is 
dead. She was the eldest of three daughters, 
and iftlierited her father’s estate, which has now 
passed to Erminia, who has, by-the-by, a step¬ 
mother in her mother’s third sister. Bv this 
second marriage there are several cliildren, 
while Erminia has no full brother or sister. It 
is an odd thing that Erminia does not marry, 
for last war she was acknowledged to be the 
beauty of Valencia, and she has an estate which, 
if properly cultivated, would bring in six thou¬ 
sand dollars per annum. I believe the fact to 
be that her mother’s second sister, who is in a 
conv^t, and is a most booted religiense, wishes 
Erminia to take the veu and bestow her pro¬ 
perty on the convent. I am told this good 
lady has been the means of breaking off more 
than one engagement into which Erminia bad 
entered, and it is not unlikely that she will 'be 
equally successful in putting an. end to any 
future love affair that her niece may have.” 

Hayward made no reply to this speech, 
but flung the end of his cigar rather viciously 
out of the window, and, by way of changing 
the conversation, asked if Valencia was not 
famous for its kce manufa ctory, and where 
tlie best speciinens could be'WtJ^red. “ To¬ 
morrow,” I said, “you shall see the place 
where the finest things are made. It is at the 
principm ladips’ school. ^ have been there 
once already, under the guidance of a Spanish 
gentleman, who will be very glad to accompany 
us to-morrow. We can «dso, while we are out, 
pay a visit to the house of the celebrated 
General Paez, which I myself have not yet seen. 
The walls are covered witii paintings of his 
victories. To-morrow, at eleven, will start.” 

Accordingly, next day after breakfast we 
hoisted umbrellas with white covers as a pro¬ 
tection against the vertical sun, and crossing 
tlie Gran’ Plaza, jfound ourselves, after passing 
a ouadra to the west of it, at the girls’ schoor 
A number of the*^ younger pupils were pla;fing 
in the veraiid„ah, which encircled the in^jpeourt. 


There was a Uttle whispering amongst them, but 
no noise nor embarrassment; and one came for¬ 
ward vcij politely and asked us to walk irdo 
the drawing-room. Here wo found the school¬ 
mistress, a lady about forty years of age, who 
was still good looking, and .who, from her quiet 
sefif-possessed manner, seemed to be well fitted 
to rule in suph an establishment. She said she 
had fifty pupils, mid that the elder girls assisted 
her in teaching the younger, and that was all 
the aid she had in managing the school. Wo 
were shown pieces of French cambric, from 
which a number of threads liad been drawn 
out, so that they looked to mo like the skele¬ 
tons of pocket-liandkerchiefe. We were then 
shown how the interstices thus made were 
filled up with needlework, rOTresenting fruits, 
flowers, and other devices. Rosa produced, a 
mouchoir she was finishing, which was dechj,^:ed 
to be a miracle of* art, and worked at it in our 
presence. The stitches were so wonderfully fine 
that our eyes ached in attempting to follow the 
movements of her needle, but the schoolmistress 
declared that Rosa never made a false stitch. 
Hayward seemed very eager to possess this 
handkerchief, and asked the price, and when it 
could be got ready. He was told it would be 
finished m two nays, and was valued at fifty 
doilars.’ On this, rather to my surprise, he pro¬ 
duced the money. I, too, made a few purcluises, 
and then took leave, not without a feeling of 
regret that so many docile, clever girls should 
have such scanty means of instruction. 

We now walked on to the house of General 
Paez. I was rather annoyed by Hayward’s declin¬ 
ing to go in. I eutcrca alone, and found 1 liad 
plunged into the most talkative family I had ever 
encountered. In spite of the compliments of iny 
host and hostess, who praised my Spanish, anil 
seemed as if they w'ere wishful to talk on for 
ever, I managed to effect my retreat, and got 
bapk to my house thoroughly tired. On enter¬ 
ing, I,was rather surprised to find tliat Ht^ard 
was net there, and still more so that he md not 
return Mi#*waa time to ride. When he came 
in, it stiTick me that something wrong had hap¬ 
pened, for his manner was changed, and,’ instep 
of his usual good-humoured snme, he had a de- 
pre&sed and moody look. 1 told him that there 
was to be a party that night at Sefiora Ribera’s, 
and that we really must show ourselves, so as 
to get an invitation. " Besides,” I said, 
“Antonia Ribera is now quite the reigning 
beauty. I ^ve not yet seep her, but I am told 
Ae h^ dethroned Erminia; and of course you 
would not like to leave Valencia without seeing 
her.” Finding I was bent on it, Hayward con¬ 
sented to call. “ “ What is the matter with the 
fellowP” thought I. “Is he going to have au 
illness, oriias he got into some scrape this after¬ 
noon, while he was out by himself P I begin to 
wish I had not asked him to pay me a visit.” 

The Seftoifh Ribera was a widow, with three 
daughters and one son. Sim had been a great 
belle, and, though her charms had long since 
laded, she had still the coquettish ^uys of a 
spoiled beauty. Her children were "all hand- 
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some, but Antonia -was stud to be the most 
beautiful woman in Venezuela. The number of 
shitors she had refused was endless, and a 
report had got about that she did not wpt 
to many any one but a foreigner. Some think 
there is no netter cure for a fit of the spleen 
•than ,a hard gallop, and Hayward seemed to be 
of that opinion; for I no sooner turned off the 
high road on to the lake, but he started at a 
furious pace along a narrow winding path that 
led across country. In vain 1 , shouted to him 
to keep a look-out ahead, and to rein in a little. 
He did not hear me, or would not attend, and 
the result was just what I expected. At a place 
where the path twisted a ^od deal amongst 
thick bushes, we plumped suddenly on an old 
fellow riding a stumpy fittle mule, and, in a mo¬ 
ment, Hayward and ne came together like two 
knights in a tournament. Down went the mule, 
and rolled over and over with the Creole among 
the bushes, while Hayward’s horse made a 
carambole off the thicket on the other side, and 
so nearly dismounted Hayward that he lost both 
stirrups, and, had he not been a good rider, he 
woiild cert.ainly have measured his length on the 
ground. As it was, he kept his seat, and went 
on for several hundred yards before ie could 
stop his horse; I pulled up directly, and ^s- j 
mounting, went tu lift up the fallen rider and 
catch his mule. The brute made a vicious kick j 
at me, and 1 fared little better with his master. 
He was not much hurt, but so enraged that, if his 
machete had not tumbled out of its sheath when 
he fell, he would most likely have given me a 
taste of it. As it was, he struck at my proffered 
arm, and sputtered out a string of curses, wind¬ 
ing up witn one which was quite new" to me. 

“May you die of the fever,” said he ; “ and 
may your wife go into a convent!” 

By this time Hayward, too, had pulled up, 
and was coming back to join me. His humour 
was not much improved oy the accident, and 1 
was glad to get back to Vdencia. We.drcssed 
and went to the SeSora Ribera’s jjgrt'y^ving 
very early. Presently, w'hen all the gfiesls had as¬ 
sembled, the door opened, and in camh a young 
lady, who, I saw at a glance, from her extraor- 
dinary beauty, must be Antonia. She was very 
unlike the other Creole ladies T had seen. Her 
dress and manner were rather those of an aristo¬ 
cratic English beauty than of a Creole. Her 
eyes were dark blue, her hair a rich brown, 
her nose Grecisui, her eyebrows arched. Only 
her lips were fuller than is usual with Ei^- 
lish women. Her figure was slender and 
graceful, and her step so dastic that she 
seemed to glide rather than walk into the room. 

“Caballero,” she asked me, without the 
slightest preparation, " are you marrijgd P” 

“Upon my word,” thought I, “this is 
too bad.” 1 looked about for a moment, and 
saw that all ^es were directed to^me. I could 
not say I was not married, and I did not 
like to own that 1 liras; so, hoping the answer 
would be*imputed to my imperfect knowledge 
of Sponist, I replied, “ Algunas vices”—some¬ 
times. 


People tittered, and Antonia smiled, and ga ve / 
me a look which seemed to say, “ I understand 
your dilemma.” ' * 

She then said, “ I want to hoar about Eng¬ 
land. I have always wished to go there.” 

We entered into along conversation; and the 
more I listened to tliat singular girl, the. more I 
wondered. She talked like a hookworm, like a 
politician, like a diplomatist, like a savant; but 
so little like a sefforita of eighteen years of 
^e, that at times I almost forgot I was speak¬ 
ing to a girl. A^cr a time I remembered mat I 
had brought Hayward on purpose to introduce 
him to Antonia. So, making an excuse, I got 
up to look for him. To my annoyance, he was 
nowhere to be seen, and on asking Madame 
Itibei a about him, she said he had gone away, 
not feeling well. 

I now began to be really apprehensive about 
Hayward. His behaviour seemed so odd, tiiat I 
felt sure there was something wrong. However, 

I could not have left immemately without ex¬ 
citing remarks, so I sat down and talked to a 
German lady I knew. She began to tell me 
about the Riberas. " You see Lucia, the elder 
sister of Antonia?” she said; “would not you 
believe her to be the gentlest creature in the 
world? Well, she is anything but what she 
seems. I suppose you have heard aU about her 
marriage P” 

“Not a word,” I said. 

“Well, then, I will tell you. Lucia had a 
.cousin about her own age, who was as rich as 
he was ugly. Ho fell in love with her, and her 
mother was determined she should have him. 
You know girls are not allowed to choose hus¬ 
bands for themselves here. If Lopez had been 
her uncle instead of her cousin, she would have 
had to marry liim all the same, for the sake of 
his money. She held out a long time. At last, 
Madame Ribera, and Lucia’s brother, and her 
male relatives met, and fixed everything; and, in 
spite of her remonstrances, the marriage took 
place, and Lucia was carried off by Lopez to 
Ids country-house, which he had fitted up with 
new and elegant furniture. But when he had 
got her there, he could do nothing with her. 
She behaved like a maniac. She broke the 
mirrors, and^^svi’Wx) pieces all the heautifol e»ir- 
tsdns; and tue end of it was, that he was obliged 
to send for her motiier, and she was taken home, 
and insisted on calling \erself Lucia Kibera, 
and would never acknowledge Ifcr husband at 
all. As for poor Lopez, he was so cliagrined 
that he fell ill and died, and now she has been 
a year a widow; and repoi-t says she is to 
marry Diego Garqia, who has no mone^, send a 
worse temper tlmn she has herself; audit is likely 
he will ^eve^^ Lopez, and punish her as she 
deserves.” 

I asked about Antonia, but my German 
friend declared herself quite puzzled about her, 
and would only say, “ She is an enigma.” 

As soon as I could get mi (mportunity, 1 
slipped away and went Eomd! Hayward was 
nbt there, and did not come in tfil f was asleep. 
When'^got up next day, I felt so ve-xed with 
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. him that I determined to leave'Mm to Ma ovm 
devices, and to get rid of Mm as socm as I could. 
He talked veij little at bieakfsst, and looked 
gloomy, httt bnghten^ Up whea a small parcel 
was brought in to Mm, eontasumg the haiidker- 
diicf he had hdoght at the school Soon after 
this he Trent outj saying he should dme with 
a friend he’had met, who had also invited him 
to go the other day to Ms villa, on the borders 
of the lake. After he had gone out, I could not 
help saying to my servant Juan that I was afeid 
there was something the malt^ with ray visitor. 

" The matter! yes, sir,” §aid Juan, in a very 
oracular voice. “It’s downright certain there 
is. If ever I see a mmi whose place was booked 
for a passage over Jordan, as my old mother 
used to call it, it is Mr. &iywara. And then 
to see him at that house,” here Juan jerked Ids 
head in the direction of Erminia’s residence, 

a-going on with that gall-” Juan (Ud not 

finisli Ids sentence, but stalked off, leaving the 
rest to my imagination. 

The following morning Hayward took leave 
of me,.and went to the house of his Spanish 
friend, wMch was abont twelve Miles off. 
When he had left, as I felt curious to know 
what had been going on, I resolved to call on 
Erminia, and see how affairs stood in that 
quarter. I was surprised to find the shutlers 
half dosed. I entered the hall, nevertheless, 
which ill most ‘Venezuelan houses leads to 
the quadrangle round which the rooms are 
built, and knocked at the inner door. It 
was opened by one of the yoimger girls, who 
had evidently been crying. “What is the 


“Papa is ill,” she said; “but you may come 
in. Mamma or Erminia will speak to you.” 

So saying, she showed me into the drawing- 
toom, and went to tell them, and I had to wait 
so long, that 1 began to think 1 had been indis¬ 
creet m calling. At last Erminia came, with the 
same little sister who had let me in. 

" Papa is very ill,” said Enaiiiia; “ wc have 
been up all night with him.” 

She looked so pale and iU as she said iMs, 
that I could not help thinking she was more in 
need of being nursed herself than able to attend 
to others. After expressing nuws^et, and in¬ 
quiring about the illness of Sdim L., I smd, 
“MyEnglish friend, Mr. Hayward, has left me. 
IsMpose you didnotstfe Mm before he started ?” 

Eirminia’s pMe face fiushed, and she said with 
a sort of reluctance “We saw Mm last evening. 
He called; that is, he was passing by the win¬ 
dow, and he stopped to bid me—mamma I mean 


Just then, the Sefiora El h^elf entered the 
room, and Erminia went to take ^er plaww by 
the bedside of the invalid, so I had uo further 
opportunity of speaking to her that day. 

The illness of SeBor L. contuiued with¬ 
out improvement all the time I remained at 
Yalencm. I weht daily over to inquire for 
him, and always saw Erminia, but never algne, 
except for half a minute on one oocasipn. 1 
then said, “'I want to talk to you ^j*rut my 


English frimid.” Her face flushed, as it had 
done Imfore when I mentioned his name, and 
she said hurriedly, “We shall never be able to 
speak about that. I am never alone; I am 
! siempre acompailada.” 

Meantime, I could not help being struck 
-with the love and devqticm wito wMch Seflor, 
L, was nursed by .Ids family. His daugh¬ 
ters, who, when I first came, had every day 
been seated, radiant with smiles, and beauti¬ 
fully dressed, at the windows, now never left 
the sick-room. I had the pleasure of seeing, in 
this instance, that the. Creole ladies, who to 
a superficial observer might appear bent only 
on coquetry, are in reMi^ not to be surpassed 
in that affection which binds families tegether. 
I had before admired Enninia for her beauty: 
1 now esteemed and respected her for her devo¬ 
tion to her father., , 

One evening, a few days before the date I bad 
fixed upon for leaving 'V’alencia, and about a fort¬ 
night after Hayward had 1^, I was sitting alone, 
smoking, when some one on horseback came 
elaitering up to my door, and stopped. Pre¬ 
sently Juan entered witli a letter. With some 
difficulty 1 made but tliat Hayward was very ill, 
and tha| Hon Pedro' Baynal, at whose house he 
was stopping, earnestly negged me to come over 
at diice and see him. I immediately ordered my 
horst!, and set out on the twelve miles’ ride to 
Hon Pedro’s house. My surprise was great, 
when, on reaoliing the villa (which we did about 
midnight), I discovered by the light wMcli was 
brought to show me up the stops, that my com¬ 
panion was the very same old Creole who had 
been so rudely dismounted by Hayward, and who 
turned out to be one of Don Pedro’s servants. 

“I hope the SeHor Inglis is better?” said I, 
as 1 sprang up the steps. 

Hon Pedro slmok bis head. “ You have amved 
too late: he is dead.” 

“ Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, “ is it pos¬ 
sible ?', What was his iUness ?” 

“ H6 jbed, selJor, of yeUCw fever.” 

After wriffig to Hayward's friends to teU them 
of the nKMncholy termination of his visit to 
Valencia, I went to sleep, but passed an unquiet 
night, disturbed by hornd dreams, and was right 
glad when morning broke tod allowed of my 
return to the city. Two days afterwords I left 
Valencia, having seen the beautiful Erminia only 
once more, and then but for a few minutes. 

1 have since heard, with but little surprise, 
that her aunt’s wish has been gratified, and that 
she has entered a convent. 


wiKLOCK WOOOS. 

The oaks are doian’d in pleasant Warlock Woods, 
Soon thfy’U come crasbiog through the hazel 
copse, 

Already rocking like poor wind-toss’d ahipa, 

I see their i^ing spars and wavering tops. 
Shipwreck’d, indeed I The old estate is gone, . 

'Hie knights have yielded fio King Mammon’s 
• lords, *. 

Bent is the brave escntcheon, sable—gul^ 

Shiver’d at last are the Crusaders’ swords. 
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Hour many auaai^er’d deer bu eoagbt tlw feza 
Beneath theee BMnardu of the leaf;.g^ade( 

How many cEos»>hew baits, have stntok their etoms, 
How manf bnikta whutied through their shade. 

Here have beM ontlaws in Eiog Edward’s tine 
Strung the yew bow, and feather’d arrows red, 
While the fat hatmch and wine-jug circled round, 

* And near them lay the naighty buck scarce dead. 

Yes, here King Harry’s Wack-brow'd myrmidons 
Branded and bonad the gipsy’s sallow race. 

And here the JfacoMte nft knelt in prayer 
For mOnardi wandering In some desert fdace. 

And here have wounded troopers eowering hid, 
Waiting the well-kaown voice and pitying eyes,. 
And here, with sullen psalms and gloomy prayer. 
The Ironsides liave dokd their prophecies. 

These trees have heard the lover's parting kiss, 

The poacher's curses, and the mourner’s sigh. 

The children's prattle—ami it is for this 
ft hold them bound to man fb sympathy. 

I pity them. ’Tie hard to die in spring, 

When Nature’s heart beats quick with hope and 
love. 

When little lilies chime their bells below!, 

And nightingalee’ rich muHC thrills above. 

Twould be a dismal sight in wiTlter time, 

When peat boughs snap, and trunks axe tempest 
cleft, • 

When dead leaves drift aoross the rainy skies, • 

And not a wayside flower of hops is left;— 

How mournful now, when sunshine fills the air, 
And.drooping hyacinths grow blue and rank. 
When echoing cuckoos peet the spring again. 

And violets purple every woodside bank. 

Bald, bark’d, and bare, the oak tree’s giant limbs 
Soon will strew eveiy path of trodden feru; 
Already 1 can bear the splintering axe. 

And see the woodman’s fires tbat crackling burn. 

The old woods pay for many a young liehr’s faults, 
These giants, centuries long without a fear, 
iPall headlong at one single rattling tap 
Of ivory hammer of brisk auctioneer. 


TOLD BT A TBAJSP. 

Tnlfe is a letter from one of the “ respectable 
men” who slept in the Lambeth kbonr-shed on 
the same nigiLt as the “ Amateur Casual.” I 
dkoovered him by the simple process of adver¬ 
tising in the second column of the Times. We 
have subsequently had frequent communications 
with each other, and I spent a very agreeable 
day with my od^y-fonnd friend not long ago. 
In reply to my request tliat he would put on 
paper some of the experiences he told nae, he 
wrote as foUows; 

&x)a after my decline into vagabondage last 
summer, I went into Essex; bat I %ill just re- 
latehowthcjotmeycawetobecontiinrpiated. I 
had been lonagiug about the Parks for two days, 
and, as I had not coimaenoed l^ging the®, I 
was CTtremelf h^gry. In the morning, after 
.slewing on the nmches in the Mall, another 
seedy-loe«in^ tramp, who bad slept beside me 
daring the night, commenced a conversation on 


appearances generally, remarking that he would 
not have been there, only he couldn’t into d 
workhouse last night. Tten he enunMaateS a 
few good workhonses, mentioning Mount-street 
as especially worthy of patronage; he tdd me, 
also, that the food was pretty gooi 1 thought 
that I would go that evening and see whetheit I 
couldn’t get in. X had a faint notion t!tet 
Mount-steeet was near to Hyde Park, and after 
leaning on the railings in Botten Bow, watching 
the “ rank and fashion” for some time, I lounged 
into South Audley-street, and at the eomer of a 
street saw a man with a white smock on, of 
whom I inquired wliete Mount-street was ? He 
told me, and, just as I was leaving, s»id, with a 
sharp movement of his finger, “Want the big 
' house ?” I said that the workhouse was what 
X wanted. “ Ah, well,” he said, " just you look 
here, I wouldn’t go there. It’s a mrty, starving 
shop.” I wished to know where else I must 
go, seeing that I was entirely without funds. 
He asked me if I was hungry, and on my reply¬ 
ing in the affirmative, took mo into the Albe¬ 
marle Arms near, and pulled some bread and 
meat out of an oven in the taproom; he also 
fetched a pint of beer, and while I was eating 
told me a little about himself. He was a fanier, 
but knew a better dodge than hard work. He 
was alwaysabout Grosvenor and Berkeley squares 
and held horaes, opened cabs, and did a little 
catiging when the ^portunity presented itself. 
The meat I was eating then, had been got from 
a servant down the street, and was the remains 
of yesterday’s dinner. He said that if I was 
ppiidcd by him 1 could do a better thing than 
going to workJiouscs. X was curious to know 
what the “ better thing” was. All the “ pins,” 
as he termed them, would be full of gentle- 
itien’s servants about nine o’clock that night, 
and if I told a good tale I could get plenty of 
cash. This I couldn’t do, I saud. Weu, I 

n * ht hold cab-horees, and be sure of a penny. 

id hold a few cab-horses, but he was 
close by and got the pcimies, which he 
never failed to expend at the nearest public- 
house. At about eight o’clock I propoted that 
he should see what food he could get from the 
servant girls he had boasted atmut as being 
his friends. Tlie first house we feat to in Hili- 
street hiUl lose heart. A liveried foot¬ 
man came up the area steps, and in reply to his 
touch of the hat said, “»Didn’t Itell yon befo^ 
that the confectioner’s man always came rouna 
for the brdeen meats at six o’clock!”* He 
wouldn’t go to any other house, and as I could she 
he was fast getting drunk, and seeing no possi¬ 
bility of the “ better thm^’ yet, I left him at 
nine o’clock and went towards the workhouse. 

'fhey had two spare bunks at Mount-street, 
and the p^ter at the door asked me why 
such a oliap as 1 wanted lodging? X was 
tidily dressed, and what on earth could I 
want there? A pauper took me up to the 
casual ward, and on.the waiy said, “ We allers 
k^cps a bed or_ two empty, a^jhaacethe Bobbies 
bnngs a cove in. We’ve turned some away to- 
n^hll^d you’re devilish lucky to be taken in.” 
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In the momiiig, while in the oaknm shed, 
'discussions arose as to the best counties for 
bbiging, and the meidts of workhouses gene¬ 
rally. One man, wiltose appearance I shall 
not soon forget, dressed in fottered garments, 
with a jolly round face, Was the great um¬ 
pire on everything. He had been tramping 
twenty yesars, he modestly said, and had just 
come m. from a journey by Oxford into South 
Wales, and gave rapturous accounts of the work- 
houses there, As ho was ill clad, he wanted 
to know what workhouse in London was good 
for a tear-up P He said he knew them all; but 
rules smd regulations, perhajSs, had altered since 
last he visitM them. 

This question gave rise to a long argument, 
some spiers expressing themselves in favour'* 
of one, some of another workhouse. He said, 
“I don’t care so much about the month I’ll 
get, if they only give me tidy togs.” One 
man said he was going to Homford as soon 
as he got out, and that as much skilly as you 
liked was given you there. I consented to go 
with him, as he wanted a companion, and we got 
to‘ Homford about five o’clock in tlie afternoon. 
He was a quiet sort of man, and spoke very 
little, and did not beg on the road. On tiie 
left-liand side, going into the' town, stands tlie 
relieving officer’s house, mid a young man came 
out and gave ns two tickete, scratched with a pen. 
We turned sharply round and up a narrow lane, 
and at the top sat down for a few minutes. A 
young woman came past, from work I should 
think, and my companion asked her what she had 
TOt m the basket she was calling P She had some 
bread and cheese, the remains of her dinner, and 
gave us it willingly. The man at the gate would 
not admit us until six o’clock, and we lay down 
on the grass by the roadside, in company with 
several more. A man named Scottoe had a 
dirty-looking woman with him, who was evi¬ 
dently used to such society. Another man,named 
Dick, of whom I shall have more to say, ^peared 
to be the general friend of these two. The man 
who took onr names at Homford workhouse was 
an ignorant fellow, and a very slow writer, and 
some of the casuals gave him extra trouble. I 
thought I might as well try my hand, and gave 
him Owen Evpns as my name, tqkjng care to 
pronounce it “Mowing Heavims, ? This pro¬ 
duced endless bother, and was only capped by 
the name of the towji I came from, winch was 
Llanfairfeckan.,, He gave this latter word up, 
and put Barking instead. The casual ward 
has no bunks, but has a raised board with 
mattresses, blankets, and counterpanes, dirty 
enough. It is a very small place, and might 
hold seven or eight; but they managed to 
cram double that number in it this night. 
The man who takes care of this plfcce is an old 
pauper, who has been at sea all Ms life. He 
had some soup and meat to sell at a penny a 
plateful; but I must confess the humiliating 
fact, that the whole of the occupants of the 
ward could not produce that sum, and old 
Daddy (they are all called Daddies) said, “ Weil, 
I nivver seed anything like it! Why, li^,^^um- 


mer there allers used to be a penny or two in 
the place; but now! why, I can’t get a farthing 
to scratch my nose with.” One gentleman said 
that unfortunately he bad left his money on the 
ianer in the droring-room; wiother said that 
e paid the whede of nis money away for hincom- 
tax; while Dick said that the last time he was 
in quod he gave his tin to the governor for the 
Lancashire Distress Fund, .fll this “chaff” 
produced much laughter 5 and everybody went 
to sleep in the best humour. I should have 
been a little easier if I had been less crowded. 
In the morning you turn a crank from 
pven to eight, and then have breakfast, which 
is the thinnest of all thin skilly I ever saw. 
Two pailfuls were brought up among about 
fifteen or sixteen men, and all swallowed. One 
man had six or seven pints of it, and I hope he 
enjoyed it. 1 took^a good share of it mysqlf. 
Alter breakfast we did another hour at the 
crank, and were then free. I had previously 
been talking with the Dick I have mentioned, 
and he said he was going to Billericay that 
night, and to Chelmsford after, with Scottie 
and the woman, and as he appeared to 
like me, I said I*^ would go with them. The 
man I had come with from London was 
going to' Edmonton, he said, and so I left him. 
Scottie and the woman were going towards Yar¬ 
mouth, where he had some relations; but this 
plan was frustrated, as will be seen. We trudged 
merrily away; Dick the while giving me lots 
of anecdotes of his life. He had originally been 
a bricklajer’s labourer; but having robbed a 
man of Ms watch, he got nine months for it, and 
had been ever since alternately thieving, cadg¬ 
ing, and in prison. He was, even with this 
degrading character, a kind sort of fellow, full 
of joke, but couldn’t help stealing anylliing that 
came in his way. 

In the afternoon we got to a place named* 
Orsett, at which place was a workhouse. It 
was about two o’clock when we got there, and 
a poIicevMu who had been enjoying a noonday 
nap in a feabte came to us with a very sleepy 
air, and refused to allow us to stay, giving as a 
reason that we had plenty of time to get ' on to 
Billericay, wMch was nine miles further. We 
represented ourselves as footsore, and told many 
other lies of the same kind, but the policeman 
knew better, and bade us go on. Did you ever 
see three real tramps going along a road ? If 
you have, yon will nave observed that peculiar 
walk they have, head hung down, and treading 
as if the road were paved with needles. AU 
tramps walk so. I never saw one who had been 
any time in the tramping line, walk otherwise. 
TMs very aftemohn 1 was painfijly conscious of 
ray three companions’ vagabond gait and air.' 
People stodd and watched us until we were 
out of sight, and children ran away frightened. 
Very littie talk went on until we had been 
walking some^time, when we all sat down 
on the trunk of a tree by the roadside, 
and Scottie then blamed Dick for bmg in a 
hurry to get into Orsett, and thus making us 
do tliis journey, Scottie grew quite sarcastic. 
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but Dick took little notice, and was engaged 
throwing stones at a lot of geese about thirty 
yards down the ro^. 

We got into Billericay at five o’clock, and went 
to a pdiceman for a ticket. This mliceman was 
a long man, and a great bully, and made divers 
^ grand efforts to impress us with a sense of his 
* importance ; he took our names, height, wlour 
of hair, eyes, &c., and gave us a ticket with as 
mhgnificent an air as if he was conferring 
upon us a pension. Billerimy workhouse is a 
fine building with an imposing gateway. An 
old porter took our tickets, and having made a 
memorandum of them, conducted us to the 
casual ward, which was a sm^ place, and 
smelt horribly. Some straw on'a raised board 
was the bea, and the covering was a coun¬ 
terpane that might have been white once, 
but from long service it had grown grey or 
nclrly black. Bight opp(?site the bed, hung 
against the wall, was a figure of wood. . This 
figure was clothed in carpet, and had the wrong 
or white side on one arm, one leg, and half the 
body, and the red or right side on the corre¬ 
sponding parts. It had a notice under it, that 
any person tearing up cloflies in BiUericay 
workliouse would be provided with a suit of 
the above description, and afterwartls taken 
before a magistrate. The appearance of a person 
dressed in this way must be highly ludicrous, 
and I was given to understand by a pauper in 
the house that it had the desired effect, and that 
the guardians were rarely troubled by a “ tear- 
up.” The figure against the wall was as large 
' as a man, and I remember being rather startled 
when I awoke in the morning by its appear¬ 
ance. All kinds of names were written on the 
whitewashed walls; among them a piece of 
poetry, which began; 

And what do you think ia Billericay law ? 

Why, lying till eleven in the dirty straw. 

I forget the rest of it, hut remember th^it con¬ 
tained about a dozen lines, and that to&rd the 
latter end it was very abusive of the^master of 
tlic workhouse. It was signed, “ Bow-sti-eet.” 
Scottirfassuredme that this gentleman’s effusions 
were to be seen in most workhouses in the 
cormtry, and that ho had the honour of the 
great poet’s personal acquaintance. True to the 
rhyme of “Bow-street,”^ we were kept until 
eleven, and, what is surprising, had notliing to 
do but lie in bed. A piece of bread at mght, 
and a similar piece in the morning, was all the i 
food we got. i 

From the time I left London to when I re-1 
turned, I never begged; but Scottie and the 
woman did. Dick did very littfb begging, eil her. 
He told me he^didn’t come exactly to cadge, but 
to steal. We went on very poorly iff the way of 
eating, and, except what we got from Scottie 
and the workhouses, had but little indeed, until 
after we left Chelmsford. We w&t along very 
fast on this mornjag, which was Sunday, until 
we came to a brook, where we all washed and 
wiped o^r faces as best we could, witli the 
inside lilting of our coats; Scottie with the girl’s 


dress. We got near to Chelmsford ia the after¬ 
noon, when the three o’clock church bells were' 
ringing. Profiting by the Oraett expearieneb, 
we stayed a little distance outside it until a 
more advanced hour. It was at a sharp turn in 
the road, opposite a stile that led into the town, 
that we lay down and rolled about for two 
hours. Two gentlemen came past, and offered 
us tracts, repeating a pious sentence that I 
have heard before and since. We took them. 
Scottie inquired if the gentlemen had any 
loose cash to spare ? No; but plenty of tracts. 
At about five c?elock we went down into the 
town, and made towards the police-station, and 
got a ticket. The tickets told us tiiat we 
were vagrants, and would have to do four hours’ 
work for tlie food and lodgings given us; but it 
was not done. In going towards the workhouse, 
right through the town, we of course, on Sun¬ 
day night, met numerous crowds of well-dressed 
people, and I have a painful recollection of 
my humUiatioo. The people stared hard 
at us, and I felt it keenly to think I had 
come to this. This shame got obliterated 
in a few months, and 1 coulii walk in a ragged 
state through any street with the greatest com¬ 
posure. 

i The man at the porter’s lodge came out re¬ 
markably sharp, like a jack-in-the-box, and made 
a sharp snap at every word we said. When 
he had taken our names, he shouted to some 
one else further up the walk, and presently a 
gentleman was seen standing at a door in the 
main building, smiling and apparently on good 
terms with himself and everybody else. We 
went up to him, and he took our names 
and descriptions. I told him I was a com¬ 
positor. “Oh, indeed! and where have you 
worked last?” “In the Standard office,” I 
said, because it came soonest to my lips. " ^d 
pray, what made you tramp about like this ?” 
This being sharpqucstioniug.I fioundcred a little, 
and have bat a faint idea what answer I gave. 
He took it kindly, though, and gave me some 
private details how a brother of his was in the 
same trade, and even complimented me by say¬ 
ing, “ I was sure, soon as ever I saw you, that 
you was above the ordinary run of cnaps wot 
come here.” He gave us some brgad, and called 
out to a bo> (a pauper lad), “ Here, Jim, take 
this gentleman to the ward set apart for—for— 
now then, you know—*tid don’t stand gaping 
there.” Jim went, along at a s^pw march, with 
his chin glancing heavenward, towards the casual 
ward: which is a moderate-sized place, and 
similar to Billericay in its bedding. 

We were awakened at seven in the morning, 
when wo expected to have to do our four hours’ 
work, but my good-tempered friend let us off, 
and giving is each a piece of bread, bade us 
good morning. Scottie and the woman acemn- 
panied us as far as the bottom of the road, and 
then we parted. I may as well mention, that in 
about a week after this, 1 savr this girl at one of 
the workhouse gates in Londgii, disfigured with 
a black eye, and that she told me, that soon 
after Itifiy had left Chelmsford, Scottie ill treated 
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' lier sbumefoUj, and ^re^ded such & &tQfb«»ioe 
^as to get iato piisoii. He •was at tliat time 
« doing ” a iffloatill ia jafi at CbdniSJoard. I 
never saw Soottie aflierwasds^ Dick and I 
vralked ob, tkat Monday mousing, until about 
cleveno’cloolt, «ka prefc^ good pace. We then 
stole soiM potatoes Irom a deld, and having 
kin&d A with some wood by the roadside, 
roasted, w byted them, and Dick begged some 
aali After that, we walked on until about two 
o’dwk, when a Mbw coming on behind us got 
into conversation with us. 

This jnan was very young And very simple, 
and had been doing some labouring wo'tk a iew 
miles distant, and was on Ms way to Londm. 
He said he would like to accompany us, as we 
■ were going that way. We told him that, not 
havi^ had much to eat that day, we woidd be 

a d if he would pay fmr a little. He said he 
i three shillings in hk pocket, and didn’t 
mind standing bmd and cheese. 

At the first inn the man got us the food, 
and Dick, having called me outside, suggested 
that we should " nail ” the cash. The young 
man had a small bundle, in which were a 
shirt and other old rags, and Dick fold Mm 
confidentially that it would be safer if he tied 
Ms money in a comer of this bundle. The 
young man acquiescing, gave the remainder of 
it, two shillings and fourpence, to Dick to wrap 
up. Dick tka the foui’pence in a knot of one 
comer of the hmidkerchmf and kept the two shil¬ 
lings. Having done so, he placed tlie bundle on 
the table, saying, “ Nm it’s safe.” The man feel¬ 
ing tired,pul the bundleunder hisheadasa pillow, 
and said he would “ do a snooze.” In a few 
minutes Dick gave me the signal, and we speedily 
put half a dozen miles between us and the man 
we had robbed, I often think about f Ms inci¬ 
dent, and what rascals we were. Dick, during 
the time we walked along the road, told me many 
incidents of his life. He bad been in nearly every 
U around and in London, and could tell off on 
s fingers the pudding and meat days. lie was 
deeply in love with a certain My in ITowery 
Dean-street, and of this damsel he was never 
tirea of talking. 1 asked liim, ia consideration 
of his glowing accounts of a tMeving life. 
Would he take me as a puful ? Be said, " Now, 
look here, yer a youngster r<ind don’t know 
nothin’. Ifou woula be a continual trouble to 
me if I took you; besides, suppose you got 
nabbed, wouldn’t yer in your odl curse me tor 
ever leading you on F I know yer wouH. The 
first time as ever I robbed a cove, wMch was at 
Kingston (I cmaie from near there), was of a 
pinchbeck watdt and six bob, and the fellow 
that led me to do k 1 have i^ers cursed and 
aUers shall. You may think, by hearing me 
talk, that tMeving is a easy gam^ but it ain’t. 
I wish I knew how to get oat of it easy.” 

By dkt of hard waikmg we arrived at Dford 
about five o’clock in the evening. This was a 
littk over twenty miles, I understood, and we 
were both very tired. Uudm? the very walls 
of Ilford jail we sat down to rest, and Dick 
called back to memory bow be had eomfi nut of 


that jail frmn “ doiDg” nine months, and made 
many affecting obsarvations on old times, 
and the lenient way in wMch the "smrewa” 
treated Mm. We got to Stratfewd id about 
eight o’clock, and I was nearly exhausted and 
veryfootsoare. Dick knew a.oertaialodgiag-heuse 
in a bye-street, and thither we repaired* A' 
woman caaie out, and called us “Sfr” at every 
other word, imd said she was glad to see Dick. 
After a few moments’ talk she called a man, Hho 
led us up-stahs into a small room, containing 
one bed and a single chair. We hw twopence 
when we got up, and with this we bought a 
mnall loaf and made qniokly into tows. In 
passing through WMtecfeapel, Dick had to go to 
a street leading out of Betticoat-lane, and 1 
never saw Mm afterwards. 


A KEEAK ON THE YIOLIN. 

SrasEQUEHT to Tubal Cain’s iaventious; 
harp and organ—the fiddle, or lyre played on 
with a bow, takes rank by reason m its anti¬ 
quity, Its phvoe and importance in the world 
of Music are of the first interest. The difficulty 
of handling it, wMch is extreme, implies the 
rarest delicacies of ear and of touch—4he latter 
uoti to he attained to by strenuous good will; 
supposing apt physical organisation denied. 
“ A hand ” on the pianoforte is not a more 
peculiar possession than “ a bow arm.” On the 
precisian of fiii^r-positions does purity of tone 
depend. The human voice has little more ex¬ 
pressive power—even with the advantage ai 
verbal declamation to help it—than the Violin. 
Lastly, the instrument wnen mute has charac¬ 
teristics which give it a place of its own. 
Wlvoreas every other one of its comrades is 
worsened the fiddle is bettered by age and use. 
A violin has been sold, in our time, for one 
hundred and forty times the money paid for it 
when ijj. came from the hands of its maker. A 
story hi. told, by Messrs. Sandys and Forster, 
in their ffistory of the Violin, that for an in¬ 
strument Jay Steiner the Tyrolese (who came 
after the great Cremonese and Brescian makers) 
fifteen hundred acres of American land were 
ceded, at a dollar an acre, on which the thriving 
city of Pittsburg now stands. There is no¬ 
thing analogous to this in the vicissitudes of 
price wMeh “the marked catalogue” of sold 
statues and pictures xeMsters. 

The above being all so many indisputable 
facts, no one need wonder that a body of tradi¬ 
tion and anecdote has .gathered round the violin 
tamily, the same comprising four members:— 
besides itself, tiok, viobncello, and double 
base, rich and various in qx^ty. A de¬ 
lightful and amusing book might be writien on 
tlie subject for the delectation of those “ who 
have music in tlmir souls;” and, sinoe it is 
unfasMooMile'to qonfess to cemtrary organisa¬ 
tion in these our times of chides aiia progress, 
when Music has become a pleiwure, which, like 
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on or nbout the violin family, their n*aker», 
their players, and the music prepared for &e 
same, may not be altogether untimely. A oom'^ 
pendious and well-executed little book*T-oBc 
of the best, as well as most unpretending book 
of its kind that 1 know of—'has reminded me of 
ji few old tales and truiisl and encouraged me 
to string together a few erf these in a desidtory 
fashion. 

How many centuries have passed since the 
world was first edified by the sounds of a fiddle? 
is a question for the Dryasdusts;—not to be dis¬ 
missed lightly here. CJld painters—^^how fer in¬ 
spired by tradition or not, who shall s&j ?—have 
put it Into the hands of Apolb cm the hill of 
Famassus; and, fdbwii^ tlieir example, tbe 
other day, Mr, Leighton, in his Picture or Music, 
put it into the hands of Orpheus as ike magical 
instrumont. by which Eurydjeo was given back 
to Me. Certain it is tha^ aoout the deventh or 
twelfth centuries, the vioMn had taken its present 
form, and many antimarians, the diligent and 
erudite Mr. William Chappell among the num¬ 
ber, are satisfied that this form was of northern 
rather than southern origin. The Welsh, those 
dear lovers of pedigree, and lyho have asserted 
{it has been, humorously said) that tbe primeval 
language spoken by Adam and Eve w* theirs, 
have kid claim to it. Onb of the lozenges insthe 
quaint painted roof of Peterborough cathedral, 
showing a bare-legged man dancing to his kit 
(date the twelfth century),has a curiouslymodern 
air, so fer as the shape of the'instrument is con¬ 
cerned ; but it was not perfected till the sixteenth 
century, when Amati of Cremona, and IX Salo 
of Brescia, gave models winch have been slightly 
varied; which such notable artificers as Stradi- 
varius, Guamerius, Steiner, and others, but never 
unmade; nor, indeed, have essentially changed. 
Since their day, no improvements have been 
elfected, save in the making of the bow—a con¬ 
dition of things without parallel in the fabrica¬ 
tion of musiem instruments—^which h^ been 
universally » story of discovery and wogreas. 
Think of a Broaawood, or an Erar# Concert 
Grand Pianoforte, as compared with the meek 
and wiak little clarichord, which sufficed to 
Sebastian Bach; think how the powers of King 
David’s instrument, the harp, have been ex¬ 
tended by pedals and “ double-action” since the 
days of the oards, nay, and even of such modem 
celebrities as Krumphoitz, and Madame, de 
Genlis, and Madame Spohr the fii’St. Think 
what has happened to “the German Piute” 
since Prederidk the Great bored his court of wits 
and philosophers, and the emrs of bis patient con¬ 
cert-master, Herr Quanz, by playmg his three 
n^htly concertos. TMnk ho# all the mecha¬ 
nical appliances of the Organ, as the lightening 
of touch, and the easier combinatioinf of register, 
have been improved during the past ooitury and 
a lialf, since Christian Muller, the maker of the 
Haarlem organ. Gabelaar, and Sflbcmann, and 
Father Sotmiidt |[uilt their instruments, still 
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magnifioe^, in respect of their sonority, but J 
comparatively rude in structure. No fate ^f ' j 
tile kind has befallen the violin. ITie best work¬ 
men are those who best imitate the men who 
wron^t three hundred years ago. Li its form, in 
proportion, in the addition to its means, no im- 
provemeut has been m^e; and k»s so in some 
points of decoration which assist in the preserva¬ 
tion of tiie instrument. The secret of the old 
varnishes, which are as essential to the well-being ' 
of a violin, as is manipulated eky of dcUcate 
quality to the texture of chma, seems, if we are 
to believe cGmiacb testimony, irrecoverably lost. 

•Pew who sec tha# siniple-locdcing toy, out of 
which such admirable miHoc is drawn, have au 
idea of its delicate complexity of ^nctnre. A 
well-made violin contams more than ffifty dif¬ 
ferent pieces of woods, the woods being three: 
maple, red deal, and ebony. The wood must be 
thoroughly seasoned, especialiy the red deal; 
and the only aitist of modem times who is said 
to counterfeit the works of the great Italian 
makers, M. Vuilkume, of Pa^ has dime so 
mainly by a most eyeful selection of materials. 
Many a roof and panel from Swiss chalets have 
found their way into his workshop. Be the 
grain ever so good, the material must have 
undergone the slow action of time. Some have 
thought to supersede this by the use of acids 
and by artificial heat. But these expedients, 1 
am assured, hare only a sliort-lived success. 
The violins thus foreed deteriorate steadily; 
whereas the good instruments become more 
mellow and precious in sound year by year. It 
seems agreed that the amount of stmority in 
the violin partly depends on the flatness or 
otherwise of its form. How it should be that 
no change of any importance has been made 
since the days of Di Salo and Amati, presents, 

1 repeat, one of the most singular anomalies in 
that history of anonudies tbe lovely art of 
Music. But the "Violin is nothing without its 
bow; and the peifected bow is an inventiem 
dating nearly two oentni'ies later than the per¬ 
fection of tiie instrument which it “ bids to dis¬ 
course.” Here is a second anomaly. 

A third is, that tiie instrument was brought 
to perfection before wiy music was produced, 
worth pmformi^ on it (as wp understand 
matters). CoreSi and Scarlatti were not 
writing when Amati, and Stradivarius, and Guar- 
nerius were raodneing tl^ir masterpieces, which 
sufficed to the Paganinis of modern times for 
the executiwi of their stupendous feats of volu- 
l^ty and brilliancy. In trutli, till the begin¬ 
ning of tlie last century, the musie written for the 
vioSn was mere dald's play—^the works erf one 
wonderful roan excepted—John Selmstiua Bach. 
This great genius, who divined so much, and the 
value <rf wlioee experiroents to tihe world of 
musical poets has only come to be appreciated 
within a ooraparatiyoh teomt period, can have 
eaoouuterod no one, 1 suspwt, in the least able 
to presemt on the violin his difficult and recondite 
fancics. His Sonatas, Clukcciipiei^ Variations, as 
goed as buried till Mendelssohn disinterred them, 
tax s#|j^ayer to the amount which few players, 
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save of the calibre of a ^Kihr, a foachim, and a 
l^olique, can afford to be4axed. Perhaps, as a 
body, the French Tiolinists, as represented by 
Leciair, inheritmg Staliiui traditions from Lulh, 
were in advwoe of Ihdr contemporaries of 
other conatries—hat so Ipose is all record of 
Music at that period, that nothing beyond con- 
jectnie is |>otffiilde. 

I have tried, in the above, to touch on a few 
of the leading points and peculiarities of the 
leading instrument of the orchestra—the most 
singular representative of conservative and pro- 

S esrive Me in combination fiiat the story of 
usic, that most capricious among t^ arts, 
includes. It would be easy to swell these para¬ 
graphs to any extent, by offering chpacters of 
what may be called the representative men of 
the violin, such as Parini, Geminiani, Rode, 
Viotti, Lafont; hut these can be found by any 
reader who ransacks the dictionaries; so that I 
shall content myself with rummaging my own 
peculiar stores of recollection regarding some of 
the great players of this nineteenth century. 

Of course, the first of these to he named is 
Paganini; but the man whom to name, so as to 
give any distinct record of the impression made 
on me by him, is most difficult. There are 
people of genius who rule by disturbing, not! 
subjugating, the spirits of those who listen to 
them. One of these (to cite a parallel in music) 
was Malibran as compared with Pasta; anotlier, 
the great Genoese violinist, who convulsed 
Europe by his triumphs, as no iiLstrumeutalist 
(the Abbe Liszt not excepted) has done before 
or since his apparition. 

One may well talk of “ apparition ” in Paga¬ 
nini’s case; because tbe intense and eccentric 
personality of the man had its share in the at¬ 
tention his performances excited. A Vampire 
in an orchestra is not an every-day sight; and 
never did man by dress and gesture make more 
of a ghostly aspect than did he, neither more ob- 
vioumy thereby invite the fabrication of tbe mar¬ 
vellous anecdotes which Fancy makes out ot 
nothing, for Scandal to repeat. Paganini’s real 
life had been miserable and disorderly enough to 
satisfy such foolish people as think mystery and 
error inevitable accompaniments of genius. It 
was a long fover-fit of gambling, and avarice, 
and self-inaulgence; altematin^ith the exercise 
of most startling progress in art. With most 
hearers, owing to the fsxaggerafion of his cx- 

E r@8ion,to wh^h his limitless execution enabled 
im to give the fullest scope, Paganini passed 
as being fuller of passion than any instrumental¬ 
ist who ever appeared. Such is not my own im- 
ression. I never could rid myself when I 
card him, though I was then inexperienced pd 
liable to be earned away by what is astonisliing, 
of a conviction of the players eccenfeficity; whi^ 
gave a false pathos to ms Mow movements, and 
a regulated caprice to ^ briiUant effects. His 
execution was limitless j his tone was thin, and 
chargmble with a. certain abuse of Ambling 
vibration, which, for a lime, became tiresomply 
foshionable; but the tone was unimpeachable in 
purity. Has peculiar effects in execution^f^ stac¬ 


cato and pizzicato passages, in a command of the 
fourth strmg so complete as to enable him to turn 
the violin into a monochord—^those glassy hSr- 
monic sounds (which, however, when used to ex¬ 
cess satiate), are now understood not to have 
been invented by him, but by Durand or Duran- 
owski, a miscreant belonging to the class of 
vagabond geniuses, wrecked by their wasteful 
rofligacy, whose number, happily for art, 
imirdshes year by year. Spohr, in Hs Auto¬ 
biography, declares that the harmonic effects 
had been also anticipated by the “ once famous 
SchcUcr”—another violinist of great talent and 
disordered life, who was possibly mined by his 
connexion with the unclean and profligate 
Count of Wurtemberg, and who passed out of 
sight in want and miseiy. But though Scheller 
may have heard Duranowski, it is improbable 
iliat the Genoese %rtist ever crossed SchelVr’s 
path. The harmonic feat is not worth much. 

, It may he added, that from the time wheu 
he rose into notoriety, Paganini took small 
pains to maintain his powers of execution by 
practice; never, it is said, taking his violin 
from its case betwixt exhibition and exliibition, 
and showily sm^ general interest in music; 
the exception being the munificent present 
volunteel’ed by this miserly man to M. Berlioz, 
as the continuer of Beethoven, which has be¬ 
come a historical anecdote. 

Paganini’s playing of classical music was iu 
no respect remarkable. His great concert 
pieces composed for himself, though unequal; 
were excellent in point of grace, fancy, and 
opportunity for display. He was the origiual 
“Carnival of Venice;” and threw into the 
changes of that insignificant gondola-tune an 
amount of whim, contrast, and reclcless gaiety 
(costume, almori., one might say), impossible to 
forget. To sum up, whether his strength was 
that of health or fever) whether his taste was 
always unimpeachable or the reverse, whether 
he waa more powerful to surprise than to move, 
or not^as an executive artist, whose genius 
left his itnpibss on his generation, Paganini 
stands nnparagoned. For a time, tlie i^uence 
was not a good one. Sham Paganinis appeared 
by the score, and made concert-music nideou.s. 
One or two of these were meant by nature for 
better things; to give an example, tlie Norwe¬ 
gian virtuoso, M. Ole Bull, whose peculiarities 
amounted to a specimen of those dose and iiige- 
nious parodies of a strange original, which per¬ 
plex and cause rc^t in eveiy honest observer. 
To have justified ms choice of style, M. Ole Bull 
should have carried out Paganiiu’s effects, as 
Paganini carrie^out Dnran'owski’s. Only the 
feat was simply impossible. 

At the antipodes to this magnificent curio¬ 
sity of Genius working out its purposes, not 
without resource to empiricism, stands in the 
modem histojy of the Violin a man whose 
notable talent almost rose to genius; and whose 
influence on his art was wider, healthier, and 
will probably prove longer-liVed thaij that of 
his Italian contemporary—^Lonis Spo^r. The 
impetus given by hun to tbe school of Goman 
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violiu-playing: caiuiot be orer-esLimated. Of all 
the players to be meationed in connexion witti tbe 
Yiolin, Spolir takes tbe bigbest rank as a com¬ 
poser; in fact, be is tbe only ^eat violinkt 
who succeeded in opera, in sacred, in symphonic, 
in cliamber, aird in solo concert music: and this 
without any peculiarity in invention or bright- 
"Sfess of fancy. Not a single theme by Spohr 
has become popular. It may not be without 
interest to speculate bow far this may be re¬ 
ferable to the character and physical organisa¬ 
tion of one of tbe most respectable, most 
self-engrossed, most stalwart, most diligent, 
and least engaging men who has figured in the 
annals of Music'. He was a singular mixtm-e of 
intelligence and bigoted loyalty to himself, as 
his Autobiography makes clear. He had some¬ 
thing like univereality of endowments, for, as 
a youth, he drew and painted portraits—his 
OOTi (which is significant), aiM those of the girls 
who fell in love with him—and for a while 
could hardly decide by which of the sister arts 
he would make his fortune. Having decided, 
however, for Music, Spohr carried tnrough his 

S osos in a truly characteristic manner. He 
ed along through his lifi^ to the end of it, 
holding his head high, looking neither to the right 
nor the left; and, though honest, as remarkanle 
for his self-esteem as for his probity. His pre¬ 
sence was as striking as Paganini’s, though m a 
style totally different. There was nothing of the 
cllarlatau about Spohr. He was of commanding 
stature, wdth features noble in form and serious 
in expression, u'cll befitting the musician, not a 
bar of whose writings is chargeable with vul¬ 
garity, but whose aspect promised a refinement 
m the man which his social manuers did not 
always fulfil; for to be refined is to be considerate 
of others, and tliis ^ohr was not. Of all the. 
instrumental players I recollect, he was the most 
stately to see, and one of the coldest to bear. 
Of all the mannered composers who ever wrote, 
Oujd Spohr was as manuered ns the veriest 


tMk m hand was an Ototorio, there is oo doubt 
t^t, as a German violinist and composetr liir tim 
violin, he must always hold a first place. As a 

S roffissor, he knew (not always a winniBg or 
exible man) how to quicken the intelligence, 
and not so much to ensure the respect as to 
gain the affection of his pupils. These could 
named by some two score, were a contemporary 
catalogue the matter in hand; but two may be 
mentioned—the Brothers Hc^es—if only be- 
cause of the singular indifference of their and our 


in it Avas overAvrought, not a point Avas under¬ 
finished. “Propriety and tuct,” as the late 
George Robins said in one of his advertise-1 
ments, “ presided;” and there was in it such 
beauty as belongs to perfect order, perfect purity, 
perfect symmetry, perfect command, over ^ 
the legitimate resources of his craft. It was a 
sincere, complete exhibition—if there was ever 
su'chathing—butone which spoke to the head,not 
to the heart; to the couscienoe, and not to the 
affections. The “sacred fire” was not there. 
I think that if Spohr had been u thin little man, 
and Arithout that Jupiter port of his, his playing 
might have been less successM iik Germany, 
Italy, franee, and England, than as in his 
Autobiography he fondly tells us it was. 

But make what we Avill of €pohr^ of his 
strange indifference, or else false appreciation of 
other comrades’ %'orks—of his deficiency of 
fundamriltal knoAvledge, proA'ed by his taking 
laic in life to w-itudy counterpoint, when the 


calling them “ swine’* when they displeased him, 
his pupils, one and all, seem to have attached 
themselves to him Airithout stint; and many an 
act of private forbearance and kindliness, on his 
part, to those straitened in their means, is to be 
set against tbe impression above recorded. 

Then,a8 toAvritten music for theviolm, whereas 
Paganini’s efforts and effects have died out, to be 
reproduced in a feeble and incomplete echo ^ 
liis kinsman. Signor Sivori, tbe vioBn Concertos 
of Spohr will not soon be laidnside, owing to the 
perfect knowledge of the instrument they dis¬ 
play, the sensible orchestral combinations they 
conclude, and the individuality of their manner f 
Avhich, be it right or wrong, is Spohr’s own, 
and his alone. Eurther, his violin duets are un¬ 
surpassed as combinations of melody, suave, if 
not new, with harmony pleasing and luscious, if 
something monotonous. The rage for Spohr’s 
music has subsided everywhere; but his in¬ 
fluence, and that of all he wrote for his specud 
instrument, has not subsided; nor, I fancy, may 
altogether subside, 

Till Music shall untune the sky, 

and the devices and desires of Herr Wagner 
shall rule the world. 

One of the most delicious artists who ever 
l.ook Violin in hand was De Beriot, some short¬ 
comings in deptli of feeling granted. He may be 
named as among the exceptions by which rules 
are proved. That certain qualities are “con¬ 
stant” (as the mathematicians say) in certain 
countries, I have been long convinced. The 
vivacious Irish, as a body of musicians, have a 


pared Avith the Erench. 'fhel’e has not been one 
great Erench contralto sipger. The Belgians in 
music are heaA'y rather tuau eleg|nt, and are apt 
to substitute (as M. Vieuxtemps b^ shown ais 
on the A'ioliu) elaborate pomposity for real feel- 
ing and grandeur. But Do Beriot, the most 
elegant of violinists, was a Belgian, bom at 
Louvain. If Pagsiuini pairs off with Liszt, Do 
Beriot does among pianists Avith Tlialberg, and 
among sing(ir8 with Madame Cinti-DaiaoTeau. 
The three may be cited as irreproachable. 
Greater beauty of tone was never heard than 
theirs. Greater ^ace and polish without 
fiuicfdity than theirs cannot, nttaiued. Had 
more of emotion been adde'd by nature, the 
excellence might liave been leSs equable. None 
of lh| three can be oalied cold;, none of tbe 
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three ventured one inok deeper than ike point 
iieir powws enabled theai to Jathom. In 
Sjpohr’s Autobit^taAy he speaks grudgingly 
of De Beriot (a« Ee does of almost every violinist 
saveMtnselO, ;ii9)eit .De Beriot exercised a fasci¬ 
nation by his playing vvhitk feohr never com¬ 
manded; aK»e solid though Rohr’s music is. 
And DeBetiofs airs vdth variations, and Gon- 
oertios (espeoirflv one with the rondo in the 


bad booi enjoyed wit vesterdOT. The one man 
irho might have challmi^d‘him on his own 
ground was Mayseder of Vienna (whose lovely 
andnirfrural and becomiBg compositions mu^ not 
pass without a word, when rae Violin and its 
sayings and doings are the theme); hut May- 
seller was not a show—oiiierwise a travelling 
player—and never, I believe, quitted the Aus¬ 
trian capital, and the orohestre of the Kamther 
Ihor Theatre tlicre. A solo I heard from him 
in a hadkneyed ballet to accompany a dancer 
on a hot autumn evening to an empty bouse, 
was enough of itself to show his sweetness, 

E iousuess, and thorough knowledge of the 
uses of the violin. 

" I come now to speak of a violin player in 
whom something of the spirits of the North and 
of the South vrere combined—the classical 
grandeur and repose of the one—the impassioned 
abaiidontnent of the other; who was, neverthe¬ 
less, in no respect an eclectic artist; neither one 
on whom, as in De Beriot’s case, given qualities 
could be counted on with certeinty—a pl^er 
who in his best hours, in the best mnsic, had 
power to move his public as none of the three 
professors of his instrumentmemtionedbefore him 
were able to do. This w'as Ernst; who appeared 
after the three great players commemorated, and 
who, in spite of one fatal defect, a tendency to 
false intonation, no more to be controlled than 
was the same fault in Pasta’s singing, could 
assert himself as among the best of his order, 
and occasionally, as best among the best. I 
have never beard a mau play worse than he 
did sometimes. I have never heard any man play 
so well as 1 have heard Ernst play: and this 
not in the form of showy displays, snob as any 


glib or indefatigable person mw bring himself to 
produce, bnt in the ufcterance^f the intense, yet 
not over-intense, expression with which he could 


tnree llussian ouaitets [tne JlaziumouasKy set; 
may be set beside Madame Viardot’s resistless 
presentment of Qhick’s Orpheus, beside Biota’s 
“ Bon io” in Medea, beside the “ Suivez vait^ of 
Duprez in Quiflaume Tell. In all the four 
instances cited, the case was one of fervent 
genius—so fervent as to make detects aid dis¬ 
advantages forgotten, but mastered by, not 
mastering, its possessor. Herr Ernst’s tone on 

▲1._i V_ _ I'l. ?. - _ 


too, to the heart, and representing mere 
the ^ture of as genial, and affectioimfib, and 
noble a man as over drew breath, or\rew a 


bow. No ma^r a disadvantageous education 
—no matte disadvantageous surroundings—no 
matter a certain languor of physical tempera¬ 
ment whidh made him tfto accessible to per¬ 
suasion—there was in Ernst nothing paltry, 
nothing jealons, notliing to be explained away, 
in any artistic transaction of his life. And tm, 
I' hold (believing that eveiy man’s art wUl, 
more or leAS,. express his nature), was to be 
heard and felt in Ernst’s playing. There 
was sometimes in it a majesty, sometiuies 
an intimate expression, by right of which 
he _deserves to stand alone in the gallery of 
violinists. The same qualities afe represented 
in his mnsic; “the stars” having destined Ernst 
to be a great composer, had he been bom, like 
Spohr, with nntinng "thews and sinews,” or had 
been as strictly tramed as was Spohr. But, he 
just produced in fhe way of composition V[hat 
sufficed for his own needs ana remarkable 
executive powers. One prodnetion of his, how¬ 
ever, the first movement of a Concerto in C 
sharp minor, though overladen with technical 
difficulties, is full of great thoughts carried out 
by adequate science. This fragment may well 
be the despair of’smaller folk who attempt the 
! violin. ^B'hen Ernst played it (on bis good 
days) tiffere was no feeuug of difficulty, cither 
in the music or for the player. It should be re¬ 
corded that Ernst’s inequality, to which allusion 
has been made, in some measure limited his 
popularity. Ihose who think that the presence 
of mind and feeling borne out by great execu¬ 
tive power, and a style ihoroughly individual, 
do not still atone for occasional uncertainty, 
dwelt on Ernst’s imperfect intonation, and 
denied him merit. 

No such question has been or can be raised 
against the reigning Kii^ of violinists, Herr 
Joachim—whose popularity is without one dis¬ 
senting voice, and whose exccDence as a player 
is without alloy. Avoiding, for the moat part, 
what ^y be called /rirJi music, and, till now, 
unsnodfc^ful in his attempts to write that which 
shall samafy a mixed audience, he has been 
driven, beyond any of the artists hitherto named, 
on the interpretation of other men’s composi¬ 
tions. In this occupation he has been equalled 
by no predecessor. Whether the matter in 
hand be the wondrous inventions of Sebastian 
Bach—ancient but not old, and with all their 
formalities of former times, more romantic and 
suggestive than most of the ravings of the day, 
wmoh are set forth as profound and transcen¬ 
dental pe^—whether it be Beethoven’s 
loftiest inspirations (such as the Adagio in his 
D mmor tno), oy Spohr's Sceua Drammatica, or 
Mpdelssohn’s lovely Concerto, this magaifioent 
artist leaves nothing to be desired. With a 
purer tastd’ than Paganini—^with more feeling 
than Spohr—with more earnestness than, and 
almost as mi^h elegance as, De Beriot—with 
more certain^ than Ernst, Here Joadiim pre¬ 
sents a oombmation of the Ughest intellectual, 

S oetical, and teohni^ qualities. 14 the ren- 
ering of music ho is without a perar. 

1 must name ofie more artist, never to be 
mentioned without respect when the Violin is 
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flower, or help to lift ree, or to reader me any scarcely amr distance between us; I had only to 
trifling: service, she forestalled him. And he al- stoop alittle to kiss hb che^, but my lips never 
Ibwed her to do it, with the grave and resigned touched it. He looked me for a monmnt, as 
aor of a man who b powerless in the hands of a if I had been an angel indeed coming down 
cruel fate. So the summer passed, and I from heaven with a edvine message m love- 


cruel fate. So the summer passed, and I from heaven with a divine message ot L 
was alrawt Well when my aunt tell ill. Marie then he started to hb feet, and exdaimed; 
was too'mufih encaged with her mistress to “ ‘ Kbs me ? I would die rather than let you.’ 

attend to me. _She gave me up to the care “ Tlib was so unlike my stoiy, in whi^ tl-; 

of hw niece Louise; a good-natured and faith- peasant’s son fainted with joy at the honour 
ful, but vmy foolbh handmaiden. conferred upon him, that I was cut to the h 


ful, but very foolbh handmaiden. conferred upon him, that I was cut to the heart. 

"The flrst time that Louise took me Nothing, moreover, could be more oflfe^ve than 
down to the summer-house, in order that Mon- Monsbur Pierre’s manner, as he stood loaTiing 
^ur Pierre might attend uppn me as usual, I against the wall of the summer-house, his brows 
discovered that she was by no means so strict knit, hb face stem and scornful, and his arms 
as her aunt. I spoke to Monsbur Pierre, and folded across his breast, looking much as 1 
she did not prevent him from answering, which had seen him look on that day when Mnrie had 
he did briefly enough. I asked him to help me taxed him with being tender hearted. I was 
to sit up on my corudi, and Louise took it as a vexed and angry, and in my mortificatiou I cried: 
nmtter of course that he should comply. Mon- “ ‘ You me very rude, Monsieim Pierre!’ And 
siear Pierre pro|^ Tm up with a ^low, as so SOTing, I bursbinto tears. ^ 

I had asked, and if it had been a divinity “ Li a moment he was on Lb knees by me, 
who had required such an office from him, he beggmg of me to forgive him. ‘ Oh I wretch, 
could not have performed it with deeper respect, mberable wretch that I am,’ he said, ‘is it 
The next time he came, he was a littb more possible that I make your tears flow! But 
familiar, and tiie l^d time—we were alone for what a wretch I should have been indeed to have 
the first and last time-—Louise had dropped her let you embrace ,}ne, mademobelle! Surely no 
work in the garden, and had gone to look for it baseness would have been equal to that!’ 
while Monsieur Pierre was tying up my foot. “I qpver had seen, and I never have seen. 
She found the gardener on her way, and for- anv one look as he looked when he said thb. 


getting all about me, I suppose, stayed and Put if you can an expression of mingled 
cliatted with him. Monsieur Pbrre went on worsiiip and sorrow on the face of that Spanish 
with hb office aiM never looked at me; but I knight before ns, and imagine the countenance 
was not a shy cliild, and I was bent on improv- of Monsieur Pbrre as he so addressed me. It 
ing the opportunity. was well for me that I was but a child, else 

“ ‘ Monsieur Pbrre, shall 1 soon be well P’ 1 such adoration must surely have turned my 
^, head. A lew years later T could not think of 

Vey soon, I hope.’ it without retrospective emotion; but all I said 

‘“Ana do you thuik I shall reallv be able to to him then was a sauev tmmtiuo': 


you thuik I shall really be able to to him then was a saucy taunting 
m •mxT nV\/3 TTTAAW I f 4l 


dance P I moan, like my elder sbter, and wear 
a white dress and flowers?’ He looked up at 


. Wliy did you kbs my foot, then ? Por you 

a white dress and flowers P’ He looked up at knov^ou did.’ 

me. I tell you I w^as not a child in his eyes. I “He turned crimson, and answered rather 
have no doubt he saw me then as my fancy had bitterly: 
pictured myself-—* maiden attired in white, with ‘‘ ‘ Even a dog could do that.’ 
flowers in my haii-. “ I/elt silenced. I was ashamed to have rc- 

‘“ lou will look like an angel,’ he murmured, proacfltd hifti with that act of grateful humility. 
Poor fdJow! he must liave been very far gone i was ashamed of myself altogether, and wished 
indeed if he could tliink such a little mischievous Loube would come back. "But shq did not 
monkey as I could be like an angel. I was come back. Monsieur Pierre wiis silont, and I 
charmed with the compliment, however, and, spoke no more. Whilehewentonbandagiimmy 
as I was really grateiol to Wm besides, I ex- foot, I looked at the bright glimpse which isaw 
cbiraed in the ardour of myihankfuln^s .- through tlm cqien door of the summerhouse. 

‘“ Monsieur Pbrre, what shall I give you for The trees were turning yellow, and wore all 
hayi^ cured me ?’ their autumnal beauty; but the grass was 

‘‘He shook hb head. He had been paid for green as in spring, the fountain danced merrily 
his trouble ; he wanted nothing. Now, lest you m the sun, and & white statue beyond it, a 
sliould wonder at what folbws, allow me to tell fleet Atalanta stooping to pick up the golden 
you that I had been reading a story in whbh fruit of the Hesperid®, was to me as a promise 
the lieroine, a duke’s daughter, having been of life and strqpgth. How I remember that 
saved from (®rtain death by a peasant’s son, em- morning and the breeze that stirred the sere 
braced him in the presence of tl^ whole ducal foli^e of the dm-ferees, and the low voice of tto 
IW thought this act of eon^acension fountam, afid a silent blackbird that ^pped on 
Very clmrming, and, conceiving toe distance he- toe grass, and Monsieur Pierre’s bowed head 
tween Monsiwir Pierre and myself to be fully as and fair haittas he stooped to secure the last 
great as^ that between toe young peasant and bandage on my foot. Never more was I to see 
duke’s dau^ti'ei, I said nuignaiumoasly: that sunlit garden; never’JAore was I to visit 

“Monsieur‘"iierre, I will embrace you.’ that little wmte temple; never more was I to 
He was still kneeling by me, and I half rat up, feel the touch of, toat kind and skilful band, 
rediniag agabst a heap of pillows, Tibre was Providence denied that its work, should be com- 
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pleted, and left me with, that lameness which I scene in the gardein Mj' a«nt was dyinji', and I 
shall carry to the grare. was leftvery much alone m my gl^my chamber. 

^ “ Louise had been gone about a quarter of an Marie never came near.mcj and Louise Vas 
hour, when she at length came back to us. She always going down to gossip in the kitehen. It 
looked horror-strack. rained, so I could not be taken to the garden. 

" ‘ Oh! Monsieur Pierre!’ she cried, ‘the I lay on a couch near one of the windows, read- 
man they have been trying at the Palais de Jns- ing, or looking out on the Place. The church 
^;ce is condemned, and must (Me: so says the looked gloomy in the rain; it seemed to me 
gardener.’ that the saints must bo cold in their stone 

" He raised his head. Never shall I forget niches. I was tired of seeing the great pools 
the horror in his aytf and his parted lips— of water in which the raia-arops fell, plash, 
never. I screamed with terror, but my voice plash, without evm: ceasing. But that was not 
had no power on him now; he sank bt^ with all. An imaginary scaffold was always before me. 
a groan, and fainted. Louise was beside her- I saw the block, an<i the axe, and the criminal, 
seif. She ran to the fountain, and came back and the hideous executioner; and so vivid was 
with a cupful of water, which she sprinkled on tlm vision, that when I closed my eyes I saw it 
his face. It revived him; but return to life still. It haunted me in my dreams, and on the 
only brought with it the fiercest despsur. He tliird night it woke me. ' 
dashed himself down on the stone floor, and “A strong red Mght from the Place entered my 
uttared a prayer I liave never forgotten. ‘ My room through its three windows, fell on the 
God!’ he prayed, ‘ let me die before that man— polished oak floor, and rose to the oeilic^. It 
lot me die first.’ was not the light of day. A dull sound of 

“ ‘ Monsieur Pierre, you must go,’ cried hammering broke the .silence of t the night, 
Louise. ‘Make haste and go, or I shall bo ruined.’ and I knew that those were not the sounds 
“ But he did not go. of daily life. ‘ Louise!’ I called, ‘ Louise!’ 

“ ‘You are one of God’s angpls,’ he said, turn- But Louise liad left me. I was alone. I could 
iiig to me, ‘ and your prayers will he heard in walk a little now. Sliivering with foar, but sup- 
heaven. Pray that I may die before tl|s.t man.’ ported by a curiosity stronger than fear, I 
“‘No, no!’ I cried, bursting* into tears1 crept out of bed and reacbeathe window. I 
cannot pray that you may die.’' opened it softly, and looked out. A pale mist 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ lie entreated, ‘ pray that he almost hid the church from me; behind it, above 
may live.’ a bouse wMch stood next it, I saw some grey 

‘‘ I was willing enough to do that, and I said streaks in the sky. Lawn was breaking, but 
so. He grew wonderfully calm, and rose, pale the men wLo worked below had torches, .and 
as death, but composed and grave. The change it was their glare that I had seen from my bed. 
in him was so marked and sudden that 1 Themeu were erecting the scaQ'old; I knew it at 
have often thought, since then, he must liavc once, and I looked with eager eyes that vainly 
received some inward certainty of the deliver- strove to pierce the darkness. Something blaCK 
aiice that lay before him. Louise hurried luai I saw, and shapes that looked like spectres in 
awav, let him out, and came back to me, all the red glow of the torches, but notiiing more. I 
anxiety to secure my silence concerning what could hear, however, and I heard one of the men 
had passed. I promised to be mute, but I asked swearing at another who had taken his hammer, 
to know the cause of Monsieur Pierre’s distress, “ ‘Do not swear,’ said a voice 1 knew. ‘ You 
and I was so pertinacious tliat she was .obliged do not kuow when you may stand in God’s 
to satisfy me. The niau whom they weio gomg presence.’ 

to execute on the very Place beneath our win- “ One of the men suddenly moved hisr torch, 
dows vm Monsieur Pierre’s brother! Its light fell on the face of the speaker, and I saw 

“ ‘ The last execution took place a year ago,’ him staniMng on the scaffold: pale, grave, but 
said Louise, ‘ and then we aU went to the composed, giving orders winch me men obeyed, 
country for the day; hut madarae is ill now, How did I know that Monsieur Pierre was not 
and cannot be removed. I suppose we shall the criminal’s brother P How did I know tlie 
shut up the windows and stay in the garden.’ frightful duty which brought him there, and 
“ There is a deep attraction in the horrible. I would bring liim there aglin and again, till death 
shivered with terror, and yet I longed to see that should release him ? 1 cannot yon how I 
frightful s^ht. I wondered what it was like, knew it, but 1 knew it; my hair seemed to stand 
and when it would be; but Louise could not, or op end, my blood turned cold with horror. I 
would not, give me any information on either uttered a mghtful shriek, and fainted, 
head, and I was left to my im^natiou. Heaven “ When I recovered consciousness, I had been 
knows the images with which it became peopled, ill and delirious for a whole fortnight. My aunt 
They took so strong a hold of jne,^hrt never was dead, and my father was sitting by me. I did 
since those far days have I been able to read of, not remember well, .and my first words were: 
or hear of, an execution. I once attempted to “‘Where is Monsieui'PiermP’ 
read about one, and was seized wi^h a shivering “ ‘ Monsieur Pien-o is dead,’ answered my 
fit that lasted hours; another time, a gentleman father, gravely. ‘He did not live to onre you, 
having entered on%uch a narrative in my pre- but you must remember him ip. your prayers. I 
seuce, I fiunted. The reality is surely fearful; have already caused masses ^ he said for the 
but I dou^t if it can equal the pictures my fancy repos^of his soul.’ 

drew during the three days that followed the “MolTsieur Pierre was dead. Heaven had 
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heard his prayer. An hour before that appointed 
for the execution, he was seized with so violent 
a'fever, that he was incapable of performing 
his offi(», and die died before another execu¬ 
tioner could be found to end the days of the 
miserable criminal. All this my father told me, 
very briefly but very plainly, and he did well; 
it relieved me of the horror with which I 
mast otherwise have remembered that unhappy 
younB man. Death is the ^eat absolver. 
Death is the great deliverer. He has the keys 
of liber^, and unlocks its gates. 

My father was not my hunt’s heir; we 
left W house as soon as'T was able to travel, 
and Monsieur Pierre’s name was no more 
mentioned in my hearing. Bub I did not forget 
him. I prayed for him. I remembered him. I 
blessed him for the good he had done me and 
had not lived to flmsh. Years later, I suc¬ 
ceeded in learning the whole of his sad story. I 
had it from a priest, who little guessed all that 
Monsiera Pierre’s name recalled to me. He 
had known him from his childhood, and spoke 
of him with reverence and pity. 

“ ‘ It had pleased God,’ said the ahb^, ‘ to 
bestow on this yonng man, the son of an ignoble 
and blood-stained race, two of his choicest gifts : 
a noble heart and a liandsome person. How 
did he come by them P He was unlike either of 
his parents, and, neither in mind nor in person, 
did any of his brothers or sisters resemble him. 
There is a tradition in his native city thiit, two 
hundred years ago, a gentleman of good and 
honourable parentage was driven, by a crime 
he had committed, to accept the post of com¬ 
mon executioner, and that from him this young 
man was descended. I have often wondcrod 
whether the nobleness, the truth, the m^ly 
gifts, I saw in him, were derived from some 
remote ancestor—some Bayard of ancient 
chivalry, who lived fesirless and died stainless. 
There are streams which hide in the earth, 
which flow in darkness for miles, which then 
come forth again in sweet and pure waters. Is 
it so with man P Do certain virtues and attri¬ 
butes lie dormant for generations, at last to re¬ 
appear P Is this why the noblest stems often 
bear foul fruit, and why the fairest flowers are 
seen to blossom from ero weeds ? • God knows. 
It is a greal. mystery; but, though you will 
scarcely believe me, madam, this young man was 
all I say: a Christian hero. He bad been accus¬ 
tomed, from his youth*'upward, to contemplate 
the hard fate 16 which he was destined, and he 
mode no effort to avoid it. He was poor, and 
burdened with his father’s children by a second 
marriage. Society was closed against him, and 
escape by concealment was impossible to one of 
such integrity that be could not deceive, nor tell 
a lie. He was deeply religious, (and resolved 
to stay where Providence had placed him. 
He trira to regard him.self as the blameless in¬ 
strument of human justice, innocent as the axe 
ho was to wield ; but though his was a nature 
of great strengthj^d overestimated its powers. 


His father had been dead a year, when he was 
first called upon to exercise his office. He lived 
in such seclusion, that he did not even know that 
a criminal was under trial for his life, until he 
learned that sentence of death had been recorded 
against that criminal. It proved a double sen¬ 
tence. On the morning appointed for the eiec^ 
tion, the unhappy young man was taken ill; ana 
he died three days later, resigned, nay, happy.’ 

“And now, my friend,” said the countess, 
with a smile, “ you know why I bought that 
Velasquez, and why I like it. The original 
of that portrait was a gentleman of noble 
birth and noble life, who fought bravely for 
his country, and died in her cause. His 
name is kept in her records, his bones rest in 
one of her Moorish cathedrals, and ancient 
banners, taken from her foes, hang over his 
marble effigy. To crown all, a great painter 
left this semblanfe of him. It has pa.4sed 
through famous collections, has been catalogued, 
described, and engraved, again and again. The 
whole world knows that pale and manly face, 
that look of incomparable dignity; but some¬ 
thing which the world does not know, I do. I 
Imow that one who bore this Spanish soldier’s 
lik cness, also possessed his virtues. I know t hat 
he livedr in infamy, and died in sorrow, and I 
knew that he loved me as I have never since 
been loved. My husband was very fond of me, 
to be sure; but he did not adore me. When 
I became a young and childless widow, I had 
plenty of suitors; but adoration I never won 
agaiii. There is nothing so rare as the pure, lofty, 
deep worship of one human being for another.” 

I protest, reader, that I had never disputed 
this proposition in the least. However, I let 
the dear countess have her way—^tho only wise 
plan with a woman—and I merely said ; " 

“ My dear madam, I cannot tell you how- 
much 1 have been interested in this romantic 
episode of your youth.” (I could not say less, you 
know, reader.) “ But allow me to put a question 
to you chow came your parents to trust vou to the 
skill of that same unhmpy Monsieur Pierre ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure! I forgot to tell you that. 
Yfon must know that in those dark times 
there existed a strongly rooted belief in the 
surgical skill of an executioner. He was held 
to possess it ‘ in virtue of his office.’ I am 
bound to say that some of those men were 
really skilful. Monsieur Pierre, though so 
young, was celebrated througliout all Prance, 
and deserved his fame. People flocked to him; 
but if lie had given up his post, he would have 
been deserted, and he knew it. Superstition 
itself combined against Mm, and kept him 
chained to his fcara destiny, until Death came 
and set the captive free.” 
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Book II. 

OHA-FTltt SIX. MR. TILNETt’s LAST STAKE. 

When oar Mr. Tilney l>ad taken any step to 
free himself from a difficulty, no matter how 
unpromising it looked, he becagie at Once re¬ 
lieved and cheerful, as though it had already 
succeeded perfectly—always provided lie Jiad a 
little “ breathing time” allowed him, as he called 
it. So now he went busily to work on his liigli 
festival, mapping out his dinner again and again. 
Once, indeed, already “ the girls” had gone up 
to tea to the Whitakers’, had met the young 
Whitakers, and, it was announced, had made a 
very favourable impression. But Ada Mill- 
wood liad gone with them, as was indeed 
almost insisted upon, by Colonel Whitaker; 
and it was more tlian likely that she, too, 
had attracted the stranger youtli. “ Tlie girls,” 
however, accepted his attentions. As for them¬ 
selves, they brouglit homo golden-coloured ac¬ 
counts, and altogether everything seemed to be 
proceeding wiili the liapjiiest auspices. He 
himself had indeed been a little alarmed.by a 
remark of Colonel Whitaker’s, viz. as to Mrs. 
Wliitaker being a " very high woman, and, my 
dear fellow would faint if she got wit liiu wind 
of anyoneuiat was in debt or difficulties. Aud 
between you and me, Tilncy, as to a fellow that 
can’t pay his way, and is at peddling shifts to 
keep his nose above water, doing dirty tricks, and 
struggling to keep going, you know—1 don’t 
think slie is very far wrong. All that soil- 
ing one’s fingers with bills and renewals, 
and that sort of thing. It’s so infernal low; 
and there was poor Bob Cowes, they said—but 
1 wouldn’t believe it—was tapped on the shoul¬ 
der by a bailiff when he came ta see us, poor 
devil. She wmldn'i speak to him—had the 
place scouted with rose-water, to ‘lake oif the 
plague, as she said. And she’s neverlet him 
in since.’” 

“ Dick Tilncy” laughed very heartily at this 
picture. 

It came on very clo»e to the day of his feast. 
The number^f guests had Increased; he liod 
even asked ^Dr. Topham, who, though not 
pleased with him latterly, on account of h^s 


intimacy with the Norburys, had graciously ever- 
looked the past, on account of the favour with 
which he was regarded by the Whitakers, He 
liad asked a country magnate, with an ” honott{«- 
able”' hanging on tue shoulder of his name like 
an epaulette. It began to bo talked of, to Mr, 
Tilney’s, alarm; but, with n feeling like despe- ! 
ration, he determined to go through w ith it. 

fi'lie night itself would redeem all — would 
pay for all. Tlie youth had been marked down 
for slaughter; was not to leave the room alive; 
that is, unpledged. Every one in tlie house girded 
iiimself up for this last cast. He had faint 
hopes even that something would turn up before, 
and he especially relied on his “ letter to Tillot- 
son;” but day after day went by, aud no an¬ 
swer came — a week, ten days, a fortnight 
even. 

“ I was mistaken in that man,” he said, bit¬ 
terly ; “ as, indeed, 1 have been in everybody I 
have met. I took him by the hand when 
he came here; set him on his legs. Look at 
the result! Bank firmly established and 
flourishing, money pouring in—and this is my 
return!” 

However, difficulties aud dangers seemed 
to have lulled. Within these few days, it was 
recollected that the duns had ceased from 
troubling, and the weary debtor had found a 
temporary repose. He liad contrived to pro¬ 
vide for everything, happily through an inge¬ 
nious suggestion of his guest. He was com¬ 
plaining to the colonel of tlie poor quality of 
things tJicy got in the provincial corner—wine, 
fish, and 1 ho like. • 

“My^oduess,” slid his friend, "I tell you 
w'hat. Let me give you a noie to my people 
in London. The very thin^, and nothing they 
would like better. A man like Jou, with a 
trained taste and palate, and at the head of a 
bank, with lots of money, is just the thing for 
them. Do. There’s my fish fellow, aud my 
wine fellow; and Jacocks, my butcher, who, I 
solemnly declare to you—and it’s no exa^ra- 
tion—gives me the finest meat in the United 
Kingdom. Such*flBVOur! Just get aaftddlefKM 
Kim as a trial, and see if it doesn’t melt iotp 
juice under your teeth." 

Was there ever such a Proyidenee ? Por long 
Mr. Txlney had been thiaking •'cith awe ana 
trembling of the outraged WatenAin, his private 
purvcyor|now actually grown pa-ssive ftnasilput 
Irom th * Hieer hopetessness of importunity.' 

—I-«. . 1 . .. 
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Ho had left him for the last month, not daring 
to approach him, and hc^ine that some interposi¬ 
tion, winch, hos^vor, wouid ho all bat miracu¬ 
lous, would oome aim save him. Here it had 
eome. hJotfetag could lie more suitable. With 


apparent relucMitice, and, as it were, doing a 
farouji to his friend, he with silent gratitude 
sent ojidere to the tradesmen for wine, prime 
meat and fish, the whole to be carefully packed 
and sent down by mid-day train. The order was 
executed with alacrity, and especially “ a noble 
turbot,” as it was described by Mr. Tilney with 
admiration, came in a basket by itself of the 
shape of itself, and lay at the stalion an object 
of speculation, tlio night before Mr. TUney’s 
party. 

Now it came to pass that Mr. Waterman had 
been to a market in a neighbouring town, had 
missed some good “ beasts,” and was earning 
, home in rather an ill humonr. He had to wait 
a moment in the parcol-oflice to get sonic of 
his own property, and, wliile he waited, noticed 
the turbot-shaped basket and other hampers. 
From a mere curiosity of idleness lie looked at 
the labels. They were, “ — Tiluey, Esq.” 
"—^Tihiey, Esq.” “ —Tilney, Esq.” 

“ ] iidced,” lie said. 

This directiou was written. In printed letter.-., 
however, was, 

FEOM GEO. .TACOCKS. 

Purvfi/or to 

H.II.H. THE Duke oe Cambkidge 
AND THE CoUBT. 

The wine, too, attracted liim. He had heaid, 
as everybody had heard, of the coming feast; 
Imt the “beasts” and the fair had prevcuU d Ids 
attending to it. 

"Very good,” said Mr, Waterman, flaming 
like one of his own primest joints. “Very 
good.” 

Ah, the wine and fish might have passed by, 
but getting hii line of food from a London 
estabushment — that was the unpardonable 
sin. 

CHAPTBE XX. “ HHNTED LIKE A HAIIE.” 

The morning had come. It was a busy day. 
The “noble turbot” was lying in stale by him¬ 
self out in au improvised iee-housc. The “ sad¬ 
dle” in truth, equally noble—yet someway not 
ISO reooromendod by outward personal beauty— 
WM “hanging” in a thorough draught. What 
mysteries were going on ml morning, and all 
soon, and all evening, up in the ladies’-rooms, 
from the time that the cathedral clock struck 
seven I 

' Btdow, Mr. Tilney was very busy, and in sur- 
" {sradng 8|urit8. He had said, that if they could 
■ to that day he wouRi bo "all safe.” 

iaitlifal yellow-haired Ada helped him 
fsietly but effectively. 

"'EloweKe, flowers, my dear child, as many 
, flowers as ysu; c«n gk. Mowets ftive the true 
s ;»jtyle. 1 aecSlare tins brings me hack to the old 
/ Am again. That was my strength, you know, 
said it. Bis EoyalHiglm^ftheDQok 


used to say himself, no man could design a 
dinner better than that follow Tilney—his 
very words, my dear. Still, I don’t know,” 
said Tilney, with a sort of wistfnlness, “is 
it the sort of life, after all, a man to be 
ififf dinners and hanging about courts all day 
long P Perhaps if they had put mo to the Bar, 
or into <he Church, it might have been better. 
It might indeed.” 

She almost soothed him in this despondency. 
“You have done very well, dear uncle. All 
will do very well yet. We must only all keep 
up our spirits.” 

The old equerry had been well trained in the 
arts of social foraging, and with wonderfnl 
skill could “ manage ” where the whole country 
would seem to be—for him, at least—quite 
barren. And already in the little parlour— 
winch, with its^^ windows open, and its green 
Venetian blinds all down, seemed a little cool 
hermitage—was the round table " laid ”—a 
snowy “ ronde point,” bright, dazzling, glitter¬ 
ing with ciyvstal tto some of llm glass he had 
given a final polisn in au amateur fashion), and 
with a perfect “bosquet” of choice flowers in 
the centre. ' 

“My dear boy,” lie had said to many a young 
man,‘“it is simpler to give a dinner than you 
think; but it is a simplicity you only find out after 
years of study. Somegoontheirsilver; somp,like 
the marquis over tJiere, on tlieir gold plate. I 
don’t like to have myknilc and fork squeaking and 
scraping on metal. No, no; a few flowers and 
some decent cliina, and a lady’s touch, and you 
have all that’s wanted.” 

Here certainly all that was wanted. There 
was champagne below, in ice, with its sisters, 
sherry and claret; and tliere was a small but 
choice dinner getting ready. 

Thus that afternoon passed by. It got on to 
the evening, when the sun had gone down and 
the blinds were drawn—for they were to dine by 
daylight, as it was to be a charming summer’s 
evelring. The window, too, looked out across 
the cool common to the great yellow rock of 
the cathedral, which, by tlie time the sun was 
setting in rich effulgence about the middle of 
the descent, would have its tower glowing and 
steeped in a ruW flame like red-hot glass; by 
which lime, too, Mr. Tilney—silting up stiff in a 
cleiin starched neckerchief, and a dark blue coat 
with gilt buttons—we may be sure, would have 
pointed to the “noble pile” that so piolu- 
resquely lifted its tall head, &c., &c., as repeat¬ 
edly mentioned in the guide-books, and nerhaps 
have alluded with pathetic longing to tnc little 
corner he had marked but there for his final 
“ going to bed in,” For lie would by that lime bo 
back to his old self again. 

Now''it came to pass that about four o’clock 
of this day Mr. Waterman had received, by 
the mid-day postj an account of the embarrass¬ 
ment, if ^lot failur^ of a large provisioning 
house in a neighbouring fewn with which he bud 
had considerable transactions. I?his disturbed 
his temper-t-always inflamed by the peculiar 
nature of tri^e in wlxioh he was engaged—^aud. 
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. ftfter*relieTi*!gi»t! fexatba lij ventiBg soitie <if 
Vi* onMr 8 ./W(it^e^ fc^^ put liastily t© see 
hiS iawyet, wfco Jlw up iU the Close. As be 
was passfog up in tbw directba, be saw a 
pastryco^’s 4% with a krge tray npon his 
head covered with delicacies, and, above ^ 1 , 
wtb an extinguisher-shaped Italian cake, which 
nodded solemnly as its bearer walked along and 
sang. ■* 

‘^Some of those fat canons,” said Mr. Water- 
man, who was a dissenter. " They think more 
of feasting their bodies than of looking after 
other people’s souls.” And, stopping at the 
tarn to see at which of the “fat canons’ ” the 
boy left his delicacies, “It’s Boxer,” he 

tlioufht, * or Wilcox. No. By-he 

added, as the boy gaily turned into the green 
gate. 

There Were trees in the way, and he got be¬ 
hind one of these, and lie saw the door cau- 
tioasly open, and Mr. Tilney, in a dressing- 
gown, take them in liimself. Then he drew near, 
very cautiously, and peeped in. The window 
was open, and disclosed an interior of surprising 
freshness and coolness. The>;p was almost an 
air of ice and of shade, as if this was a tropical 
country. Mr. Tilney had carefully l^pt the I 
blinds down all day. Out of the shade Mr. 
Waterman could see the rich colours of tlie 
flowers—the green and the crimson—the cloth 
that all but glistened, the glass that sparkled. 
Perhaps it was the inviting nature of the whole 
sight that inflamed Mr. Waterman. Losses of 
late—'that “miss” of the prime beasts at the 
fair, purchased by a rival at an enormous ad¬ 
vantage—the loss about which he was now 
going to his attorney—above all, the detection 
of the unhappy baskets at the railway (always j 
considered in the trade a sneaking and uu -1 
worthy device)—set him in the worst possible 
humour. 

“I’ll not be put on by an old swindling 
jockey of that sort. I’m a poor man, and not 
to be paying for his high feeds.” Aud when 
he had done' his business with his lawyer, he 
asked for^s certain bill of sale over certain pro¬ 
perty, furniture, &e., which had been given to 
Lijn as a security. 

“ As pretty a little tabic as was ever laid 
out,” said Mr. Tilney, standing at the door in 
great admiration. “ A (ouch does it—a light, 
trained hand, Ada, dear. Just look! Now, 
isn’t it time to get ready, good child P Somehow 
I have not found you out before so much ns i 
ought, but now I will try and know you better; 
it isn’t too late yet. Go and make yourself as 
beautiful as ever you can. Why shouldn’t 
you have yojw chance P And, indeed,” he 
added, reflectively, “with tliat lovely hair of 
Yours——” 

She wnt gaily as she was told, and 
dressed in white, as was her usuaL habit. She 
wa^ not tog, apd was, as might he expected, 
down th© firtt. Sim thrhe---mother and two 
danghtefihr-had begun with. the morning, and 
were evci^baw terribly pressed to time. llMar 
feet w{»'e ha»d pal^rii^ overhead, and the 


bedroom doors were dapped to like minid®- 
guns. 

Ada was below, flitting about ipltly. Into 
With some final matters. She passed 'from ^ 
parlour to the drawing-room, tliought of some¬ 
thing that had been forgotten, and passed in 
again. As she opened the door to cross the 
hall on the last of these little missions, slm be¬ 
came conscious of dark shadows, as if the doM 
had been shut, and started back as she found 
that two rough, ungainly men, with stic^, were 
standing there. She Im never imown, never 
seen, never read of even, the marks and tokens 
of the calling which these men pursued j yet, as 
she looked at their almost theatricaUy-countiy- 
man-air, her heart grew cold within her, and It 
was in a faint trembling voice that she aiked 
them whom they wanted. 

They were daszled by her snowy dress, her 
brilliant face, and answered, with as mask 
confusion as they were ever subject to, tl«d it 
was Mr. Tilney they wanted, emd would she 
get him down. 

“ What can you want with him ?” said she, 
clasping her hands. “O, go away, do! Not 
to-night; come again in the morning—do!” 

They sliook their heads, 

“That couldn’t be, miss,” tl«sy said- “ We 
mast have him, according to orders.” 

Trembling, almost fainting, she caught at the 
banister and stared at these dreadful ministers. 
Ministers—one iu a white coat, another with 
a dash of vermilion about his neck. In these 
country districts they keep up tlie traditiouai 
costume. She stood looking at them, afraid to 
move, to speak. They were smoothing down 
tlieir hair uncomfortably. Suddenly a beadilid 
chest were put over the stairs. Mr. Tilney*^ ’ 
poor old courtier! often he bad said he had 
been “ hunted like a hare,”, but the end of ^e 
hunt was now at hand—had got as far as his 
waistcoat and high white neckcloth, when he 
heard tlie voices. He hastily slipped into the 
blue coat with the gilt buttons, and hurried 
down. 

" Is that the ice ?” he said, over the stairs. 

“ Should have been here beforetlien began to 
come down. As he turned the comer he came 
in view of the group, and he stopped, stiff and 
rigid—more rigid than the white neckerchief h« 
wore. That- fatal costume told him the story at 
once. " What’s this ?”• he said, in a thick: 
choking voice. “ What do you Waut P” 

They made a step toward. She ran to him, 
and put her arms upon his shoulders and bar 
face to his. , , 

“0, don't mind,” she said, to wdth le|^ 
she saw his stiffening eyes—"don’t to 

heart; it will all bewoU again.” : \ 

“ Hush 1” lie said, in the aiito , 

and coming down slpw^ .and diii©h%^ 

“ Go away to pur i-oom, Iieayh^ to talk mm 
these gentlemen; Good, |etod 4 ib addcdt 
pressing her hand,■“gol'’^':';''■■;'>. 

As ho turned to eotor l^^i^ 

SQetne4to give way, |ijad M fUd jd^o^ 
gmitly^fi to gietod. ‘ ho had 
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tripped nnd faQen} bat the rigid eye wid the with her hand resting on her golden hair, iltt'nk* 
unconscious expression told what Lad happened, ing painfully, and who finally, when the doctor 
One of tlie men stooped down to loose that had uttered some words of hope, had sfolten 
stiff white neckerchief tied but a few minutes up.stairs, hurriedly paced up and down the 
before, and with a half suppressed cry Ada fell room with her hands to her face, deeply tiiiuk- 
oa her knees beside him. ing, and then with a sudden start had come to 

At the sound-nand, indeed, that curious bum a resolution, 
of confusion had mounted up stairs, and caused She hurriedly put a few thing! into a bag, 
some speculation in the bedrooms—tlte women called a faithful maid into her confidence, ran 
came out on the stairs. Augusta, with a shawl to a little store where she kept her slender 
about her, was half down, and the shrill sharp hoard, hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
Toice of Mrs. Tilney pierced down to her, de- stole down again. She called to the more 
siring to know "what w'as the matter P” No sensible of the two sisters, and told her her 
'one heeded her, though she reiterated the same secret. She was out of the house in a moment, 
shrewish cry to her daughters, and at last came taking the confidential maid with her. She 


herself. hurried, half running, along the Close, up tlie 

A scene of horrible tragedy in that little hall, street, looking at the clocks she met now and 
They were all on their knees about prostrate again, and- at last, by five miimtes to six, pant- 
Mr. Tiln^. Someone had gone wildly for a ing and exhausted, was entering the railway 
doctor. The long Quixote figure seemed longer station. She stole in furtiiely, and with 
and thinner as it lay out there, the ruddy good reason furtively, for there was another 
Roman nose had turned pale, and there was a train coming in, and canons and others who had 
gathering of foam on his lips. Tlic dreadful been away on jourue^ s to stations about six and 
men stood by, looking on, and one of them ten miles away, were returning home. Thattraiu 
said dolefully, with a shake of the head* that it staited at eight o’clock, and would be in town 
“were a stroke.” at half-past fen or close upon eleven. A 

Already were the dean and the dean’s brother minor canon passing her close thought be knew 
up in their bedrooms in fhe deanery, getting tlic figure, but lie uas in a hurry to get home 
ready, putt iiig on aprons and white ties; so was it (o 'his 1 ea, and jmssed on. 11 er veil was thick, 
with the Whitakers, the elder of whom was busy, and she wms lucky enough fo get info a car- 
not putting on a tie, but coiling a sort of white rmge where there was a husband with bis 
boa round his throat. And while the dean wife and family, who liad come ft long way from 
■was waiting in the drawing-room, word came beyond St. Alans. Then iier weary journey 
how Mr. Tilney had been suddenly taken ill, began. 


and how the little party had, with great regret, 
to be put off. 


fast as the express went, her very heart seemed 
fo shoot out yet faster, witli eagerness, and then 


We may conceive what an evening it was for to sink and collapse with a hopeless impatience 
behind the green Venetian blinds of the which would be unendurable, and utterly over- 
open windows. The snowy round table and whelmed her befoie the end of those two weary 
bright polished glass were there, just as lie had long hours and a half. The dull burr of the 
left them ; the cool finger-glasses ranged on the ham flying past was in her ears. The hus- 
sideboardj and the flowers, Up-slairs, Mr. baud had covered up his shining head with a 
Tilney was lying on his back suffering bleedings iiandkercliicf, and swung to and fro with infinite 
and scorciiinp, and the customary violences to regulafity as he slept; a stout wife lay back in 
force hack life into him. 'Hie local doctor was the corner; but the little child, enjoying the 


mmt m the dreadfully significant dress below came upon the little eyes, and then Ada was the 
somewhere. And thev, wiii no sensitiveness, only wakeful one there. It seemed ages. A 
but with perfect good humour, complied with dull aciimg had come into her heart. That 
her mshes. •' blue chamber seemed to be peopled with those 

In all these horrors which had come on so horrid spectres she had left behind in the Imll 
suddenly, the golden-haired girl alone had pro- of their bouse. Suddenly the tram grew slower, 
served her calmness and presence of mind. It and yet slower still; finally stopped, but at 
was she wbo, .when they were all standing no station; and she heard the distant dink 
stupified or shrieking aboui the poor stricken of hammering ^far off up at the engine, and the 
Quixote on his back in the liall, had flattered voice of a far-off guard, flitling dong with a 
away across the common to fetch the doctor; lantern, told a passenger there was somethiug 
it was she who had thought of life guests who wrong wifh fhe engine, 
would pour in presently, and had sent to turn It took half an hour to tinker up, and tlien 
them off; and it was she who, when tliey were they went on again. At about eleven the lights 
^nd the poor equerry’s bed, watdiing the were getting more frequent, flashing past in 
doctor at the scorching, and blistering, and numbers as the engine, guf ting as it were into 
®o®ling (some of* the ice for the feast ivas laid the avenue, was bounding forward sigreamiBg to 
at the back of bis bead), that had kiddlver at make up for lost time. And here was London, 
the window looking out ou the trananlfdlfittinff. the bric-ht white station Bud tho flooB of Ikht, 
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and the |>(«iBts rniitting, and tbe long files of “ I do this very little,” he Siad, “ so » Jsot ■ 
cabs waiting. . ' i to make the room smell. I like ,gQ!% % ted 

t with the taste of it in my month., IWo thre 
'CSa¥T£K X3U. . a. KlOHT VISIT. talking of you not an hour ago. LiWe, ^ 

That the very eve of hlr. Tillotson’s various little baggage she is—putting all sd|ft» 
marriage» A .busy day bad ended for the yoong of questions to me. She’s taken it into her htejd 
.girl, but a very happy one. The sad, sober face that there is a mystery—like a playhouse thing, 
of tte older Miss ©iamond had softened with you know—over your early life. I laughed; at 
pleasure, and she bad been very busy too. It the little womam. But she says she knows, and ; 
had teen settled that,‘at first, there was to is so sure she knows, that she is determined to i 
be no “foreign parts,” nor lengthened travel, find it out.” 

but a short trip down to a quiet Welsh corner, Mr. Tillotson’s face darkened a little, and he 
within easy reach of London. Then, when was silent a momeqt. “My dear friend,” he 

the dreaded winter drew on, and if that little said, “you are a man of the world, and know 

cough—which had held fast to the young how much happiness depends on trifles. Asa 
girl ever since the night of her expedition favour, I beg you—even implore you—to ask 
—did not sensibly abate, they were to set out your niece not to think of these things. It will 
for some sheltered place at Nice or Mentone, only fret and worry me, and I should not like to 

'rhat night he was almost calmly happy. Mr. visit any of that on her. You would wish to 

Bowater luad congratulated him iu a way of keep it all for myself, would you not ? Obl%e 
his own. “ Most sensible thing of you, Tillot- me m this. Say it to her to-morrow morning- 
son,” he said. “ Tell you the truth, did not gently, you know.” 

think you had it in you.” “ God bless me! yes, the first thing,” said 

Captain Diamond had come out with some the captain. “ I never thought—that is, it is 
marvellous presents to the young bride, which, my fault {»he meant it for fun, I know). But 
considering even the full pfly of the Royal Tom will be putting his old heel in it. Well, 
"Veteran Battalion, seemed incomprehensible, well. She thought there was some little bit of 
He bad given his official presents, as ft were: a secret.” • 

watch and chain, bracelets, earrings. Stepjwng “ Don’t—now don’t, my dear captain,” said 
confidently into a great Bond-street house the other, almo.st imploringly, 
crowded with ladies, he had been a little be- “ 1 heg your pardon, my dear fellow. Well,' 
wiidered at first, and a kind of shopman ex- Martha ?” 

quisite, reading off his shovel hat and satin “There’s a woman—or a lady, she says— 
stock into something that required only a below, wants Mr. Tillotson. &ie’s followed i 
“ten-and-aixpenny” business, had, with a sort him from liis place.” 

of abstracted pity, said sometliing about trying “ Followed me here! Who ? What is she F” 
lower down. “ Afraid we can’t do anything said Mr. Tillotson, karting, 
for you here I” “ Ye must ask her all those questions your- 

The captain took fire. " You’re confoundedly self, sir,” said Martha, showing her dislike of ' 
impudent, sir, and don’t know your j)h»ce. I’ll him iu every tone. 

bring you to book, sir; where’s the Head of “ Go down to her, my dear fellow,” said the 
this establishment ? iSeud him here.” captain, eagerly, “ or bring her up here, and see 

A grave gentleman, like a cabinet minister, licr comfortably in this room. I’ll bundle away 
had heard a portion of this little scene, and, to bed.” 

with a look that cowed his subordinate, made Mr. Tillotson did not hear him. “A young 
many quiet apologies to the captain, who was lady, did you say ?” 

presently quite coHfused with the help lie re- “Can’t say, indeed,” said Martha. “Looks , 
oeived ana the attentions with which he was youngish.” 

loaded. Would he like one of their gentlemen “Good God!” s.aid Mr. Tillotson, in great ; 
to wait on lum in the morning at his residence, agitation. “ Wha^docs all this mean ? I’ll go 
and—as the sense seemed to^run to the captain down to her. You stav here.” 

—who would carry up bodily the whole contents “Yes, sir, yo«’d D(|tter stay here,” said 
of the shop F Martha, grimly and willt mcauitjg, to Captmn 

, “ Egad, I was quite ashamed, my dear,” he Diamond. 

Said afterwards, describing the scene; “and Tillotson hurried down. He knew that figure, 
they had kl the airs and bearing of gentlemen, although’ veiled and muffled. The light of 
Z expected to hear something about a glass of the hall-lamp glinted oit the golden hair. He 
wine next.” • forgot the grim Martha on the stairs, or the 

These civilities were, however, well repaid possibility of other care listenijiig, but rasa to 
by the handsome purchases which the captain her and Crieda: 
made. “ 0, Miss Millwood, you heref’ 

Mr. TiHotson, late that night, when the tw'o Ada begun in a,moment, and rubied: her 

ladies had gone up to bed, came to consult the story iu a hurried voice., “ W% are in dreadful 
oaptmn on some i^den, iilUe difficulty. He grief. A horrid blow has come tbott him—money 
found him Just .Mitiiig his, pipe. He always —ah! you will understand, ^ej have seized 
took “afew wliiffs” before going to bed; but on our house. Bote; poor unele^T left him 
looked vdry guilty. bohinlliuug halfmsensiUe. No ose to turn to. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


‘[CouducteiJ by 


a pantomime, as airy and light and fragile as tl»e 
lace and flowers which floated about her, and 
with a joy pd briglitness that transcended any 
joy or radiance cast by footlights in her face. 
She knew notbing of the troubled night (he 
others had spent. 

Now the hoot was at band, and the carriage 
wwtmg. It was time. "With pride the captain 
ied down his treasure. 

“He is a noble fellow,” he said to her. 
“Eren Bomething I have heard to-day of him. 
You will be very happy, my cliild.” 

"Ah, the little secret.' He has told vou 
that-” 


"No, no,” said uncle Diamond, gravely; 
"soniethiug else, and not nearly so trifling as 
that.” 

“ Then I shall make it out myself. It will 
' be an amusement,” she said, gaily. 

“ Hush! my child,” said the captain, looking 
round in alarm. “ On no account—^not by any 
means. Take old Tom’s advice. Keep the 
doset doOr shut, my pot, and start a new life.” 

"But Martha says I ought to know, 
and-” 

"Martha says more tliau her prayers, dear. 
Ah I here’s the cliurcli.” And the cajitain 
settled his flowers and moved up the curls of 
his wig. 

Then the old ceremony was repeated in a not 
very cheerful church, which, from all the oak 
partitioning, liad the air of a large banquet- 
ing-hall; and, at a very highly-polished ba¬ 
lustrade that shut in the clergyman carcifully, 
the ceremony was “ performed impressively,” as 
every ceremony of the sort luckily is, and Mr. 
TiUotson was married. There were no graven 
images about the place—not so much as a 
patch of glowing stained glass which could have 
fumisbed a sacred picture or memorial. All 
was rigid, cold, and barren. (The church was, in 
fact, decaying fast.) But Mr. Tillolsou’s eyes 
were lifted up to the roof, where they seemed 
to seek the direction of something that was 
holy, and he repeated his declaration with fer¬ 
vent lips that, with help from above, he would 
never let his soul stray back to the past, aud do I 
Ids utmost, even if the struggle cost him his 
life, tn be loyal in licart, soul, mind, and 
trath, to the*young maiden who now stood be¬ 
tide Mm as his wife. ^ 


END OE Boqp, TEE SECOND. 

. . .^- 


SMAIali ARMS. 


I 


Enfield and Enfield Chase, Enfield Wash 
and Enfield Highway, EuQeld Station aud Enfield 
Lock, form rather a numerous family, very much 
scattered; and so little warlike \fi appearance, 
that one marvels how the government manufac¬ 
tory of small arms (rifles, pistols, aud so fortli) 
came to be pitched in such a district. Enfield 
Lock, where tliis fine establishment is situated, 
M aycritable end of the world in one respect; 
sat it butts up against the river L<m, otti(lm othei 
side of wlii^h are the uniniiabited andKnearlv 


uninhabitable Essex marshes. Some years ago 
there was a small establishment here, a kind of 
satellite to the government powder-W'orks, at 
Waltham Abbey; and when it was resolved that 
John Bull should make liis own rifles in his own 
workshop, this salcllite was raised to the dignity 
of a superior planet. 

There is a tolerably pleasant road from thb 
railway to the works, bare of people and of 
houses at first, but becomuig more buslliug as 
wo advance. \Vc meet uitli rows of houses 
which have been eonsfructed for the work- 

g cople by speculative builders, and others built 
y tile governineut on gin ernmeut ground. The 
hostelrics of the Ordnance. Arms aud the Small 
Arms Hotel have a smell of ginipowdor about 
their names. There is a Moelmiiics’ Institute, 
and (here is a dining-lmll; and it is in thi.s hall, 
if we remember rigiitly, that a military ball was 
held last autumn? There are shops’in which 
tlie multifarious wiuits of workmen’s families 
can be sujiplied; and there is a sort of im- 
jironiptu market-place, where—e-pecially at 
[lay-bour on Saturday^yrttinerant dealers 'in all 
sorts of comestibles jmpnble in great force, to 
the immense delighfliPr the children. At tliat 
pay-hour of whieh we'speak, a clerk can pay a 
thousand inou or more in less than half an liour, 
c^h man liaviug his packet of wages ready for 
I him at the instant he passes an open window of 
the pay-oflice; a,ad tlius there is no loitering 
about at jiublic-liouses, wasting lime aud 
muddling with driuk. At one o’clock there 
may be, say, sixteen hundred men aud boys 
with pockets nearly empty; at a few minutes 
after one tliere may be sixteen hundred pockets 
containing money for the week’s services. TJic 
men wend home with their money, some, to the 
neightiouriug rows of house.s, some to Waltham 
or Eiilieid town, some to Edmonton or J’ondcr’s 
End, some elsewhere. The impromptu market¬ 
place outside the works, and the pay-office inside 
the works, are near each other—a deep bit of 
pliilosgphy on the part of the itiuci-ant market- 
pcoiile.' (Irossing a bridge commanded by a 
superb poliomnan, tlic represculalive of royalty, 
we cuter a remarkably elcau-lookiftg centi'al 
quadrangle, having a canal-basin to accommodate 
barges wliich bring stores by means of the Lea 
navigation; and on all sidc.s'of Ibis quadrangle 
are wcll-coiistructed aud well-kept Iniiidiugs. 
Alost of the doors have numbers painted on 
them, to denote particular shops and stores, and 
to facilitate the strict system of mauageiucut 
observed llii-ougliout the establishment. Colonel 
Dixon and his trusty staff could almost trace 
tlie biography of every bit of and iron 
brouglit into tli« place, imtil it finally departs as 
a component part of an Enfield rifle. 

What iv, wonderful trade this is of murderous 
weapons! Birmbgham is the workshop of 
Eiiuland for muskets, whether rifled or smooth¬ 
bore ; and tkere is no reason to expect that the 
leadership will be taken from her. During the 
great war agaiust NapoldBn, the number of 
muskets made, was Mmc^ incredible,* Between 
eirrhteen hundred amd four and the end of the 
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great war, Bitoiagbam made three million 
x^uskcits for the government, besides one million 
for the East India Company—something like a 
thousand muskets every day for twelve years. 
In the busiest of these years the product was 
a musket a minute ! All the barrels were made 
* at Birmingham; but some of the muskets were 
made up in London and other places. During 
the recent struggle in America, the gun-trade at 
Birmingham nuderwent many singular fluctua¬ 
tions. As soon as ih'. United States had 
determined to wage re^ula(c war with the Con¬ 
federates, thrcH! oi four persons appeared at 
Birmingham go uic.; day, aU, unknown to ewh 
other, bent ■ o jci.-ehasing arms for America, 
either for tin. goiTi- ment or for speculators; 
between i hem they cleared out the existing stock, 
and gave order.-, f.i more. When the troubles 
ab<*it the Tr!:,e,. i-fiair eomnftnced, an embargo 
was placed eu tin, export of arms from England; 
but when (he clearing up of diiflculties allowed 
( he embargo to be removed, Birmingham set to 
work more vigorously than ever. Whether 
“ >’ed.s” or " Confeds,” it was all one to her; 
she sold muskets to whomsoever wanted them, 
and would pay for them. No less than forty 
thousand muskets were shipped off •by one 
steamer from Southampton. During part* of 
the time, Birmingham worked faster tliaii at any 
former period in her history, making and prov¬ 
ing two thousand barrels per day. From first 
to last, from (he tiring of tire first sliot at Fort 
Sumter to the surrender of Ijee’s army, I'lng- 
land sent more than a million of muskets to 
America, two-tliirds of which eamc from Bir¬ 
mingham. At the present day there arc six 
hundred guii-raanufacturers in this town, groat 
andsmall,or,at least, makers of the \ arious parts 
of guns, employing more than seven thousand 
hands. According to Mr. Goodman, who read 
a papiT on tliis subject at the last meeting of 
the British Association, there arc seven hundred 
making gun-barrels, twelve hundred making 
gimlocks, five.' hundred making bayonet.s, one 
thousand making and fitting (he wooden stocks, 
one tlioifiand screwing up or put(,iug (he 
muskets toge(her, one tbousaml (inisliing the 
arms when made up, and nearly two thousand 
engaged in various subsidiary cniployinoiii s. A ' 
mighty army this, all engaged in making weapons 
intended to slaughter cither men or birds. No 
wonder that Birmingbam could take the. princi¬ 
pal part in making the six million small arms 
wliich England has turned out in six years. 

The beautiful e.stablishmcut at Eulield would 
in all probability not have existed had ''Bnwu 
Bess” continued to reign. The aictreme accin-acy 
requisite for a rifled musket,as compared with a 
smooth-bore, entailed a necessity l'or»iinproved 
tools and machines; and these improvements 
offered a temptation for the founding of a govern¬ 
ment esta^shment. The theory* of a rifled 
barrel, te give ac6i^acy of flight to the bullet, is 
some oenturies old; but it was not till modem 
times that^ew forms of bullet to fill the rifled 
grooves yfere successfully devised. There was 
bir Homo Popham’s elongated sphero-cylindrical 


bullet '; and Cantain Beaufoy’s dongftted bafljEt, 
with a hemispherical cavity at the md pma 
Joseph Manton’s bullet, with a wooden ctjp at 
the end; and Captain Delvigne’s expanlded 
chamber behind the bullet; and Mr. GreenePs 
expanding bullet; and Mr. Pritchett’s eylindri- 
caf ping; and Captain Minim’s furrowed bullet; 
and Mr. Lancaster’s oval bore; and Mr. Whit¬ 
worth’s hexagonal bore: these and numerous 
others werevarions modes of rendering the spiral 
grooves of a rifle more efihcacions. Wliatls 
called the long Enfield was not the invention 
of any one person;*it was a kind of eclectic 
combination of good qualities from various quar¬ 
ters. And the same may be said of the snort 
Enfield more recently introduced. MiniiS liked 
a bore rather under three-quarters of an inch; 
Mr. Whitworth, one less than half an inch; 
while the Enfield has settled down to a calibre 
just about half way between the two.* 

Enfield, we have said, owes its beautiful fac¬ 
tory mainly to the introduction of machinery 
into the gun trade. This resulted from a visit, 
directed ny the government, made by Mr. Ander¬ 
son and Mr. Whitworth to the New York In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition. These two eminent engi¬ 
neers examined the machines inventeil by Colonel 
Colt, Mr. Blanshard, and others, for making 
rifles and pistols in America; and the superior 
accuracy, rapidity, and cheapness of the system, 
attracted the attention of onr government. Mr. 
Anderson, visiting Birmingham after his return 
from .A.meriea, commented ontheharura-scanup 
way in which (he hand method was conducted. 
“ Ill visiting Birmingham, any stranger must be 
much struck with (he immber of persons, men 
and women, boys and girls, that he meets in the 
streets, carrying parts of muskets on their 
sboulder.s ana in other ways, and wi(.h the great 
waste that necessarily goes on under such an 
arrangement, carrying the parts from one place 
to another. Of course the wages that are thus 
paid come into the price of the gnn. I am quite 
sure that if we liad a map of Birmingham, with 
all the walks through tlie, highways and byways 
of the (ow'ii that the several parts of a musket 
have, to travel, it would do far more than any¬ 
thing I could say to advocate the proposed plan 
—to have everythin connected with the mnskpt 
passing cousoeutivmyfrom one stage to another, 
never passing over the 'sqme gi'ouhd twice. The 
rude matcri^, entering tlie factqfj' at one end, 
should come out a finished musket at the 
other.” 

And so it was decided that the Enfield Small 
Arms Factory should he established, ]>artly from 
the necessity' of furnishing the army with rifles 
instead of smooth bores, and partly for the pur¬ 
pose of introdneing machinery into this very 
elaborate branch of manufacture. Selecting the 
small works already existing, mald^ firm foun¬ 
dations in the marshy ground, building targe atid 
fine worksliops and engiiie-honses on the ground, 
and stocking them with soitie pf the finest ma- 
ohiner«evcr soeu in Ibis country, the ^vern- 
ment w’lc spent op this spot sometWng hke two 
hundrel thousand pounds in flic last twelve 
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■work, a)i4 sent in no fewer t^an fi% diiBrcnt; 
plans; pr rather, gunsmiths and others, for this 
IS a vmy fevonrite subject with many persons not 
iuunedntely connect^ -with the trade. The 
War Dfloe entrusted the examinAtion oi these 
plana to the Ordnance Select Committee, hy 
whom all were rejected except eight; and these 
eight were handm over to a sub-committee for 
detailed experiment. Five of these plans are 
broCch-loadiug systems in which the charge is 
ignited by cap and nipple in the ordinary way, 
while the other three are adapted for carkidges 
carrying their own means of ignition. Each 
competitor was furnished unth six Enfield rifles 
chosen by Colonel Dickson, and well tested for 
sonadness and accuracy at five hundred yards’ 
distance (greater distance sddom being wanted 
for troops of the line, whatever they may be for 
sHnnisliers and sbatpshoot%rs). The gonmakons 
set to work, and returned the rifles to the War 
Office, with a thousand rounds of such ammom- 
tion as each competitor might deem most 
useful. 

To describe the metamorphosis which each 
Enfield rifle underwent would be the work of a 
gunmaker or an artillery officer; and to such 
persons only, indeed, would the descripjiou itself 
be intelligiWe. There is a good deal said about 
chambers, thimbles, rings, bolts, hammers,"nip¬ 
ples, hreeeh-stoppers, plungers, hooks, cases, 
wads, plugs, locks, levels, cylinders, pistons, 
hinges, and other delicate bits of amiaratiis, all 
belonging to the rear end of an Enfield rifle, 
when converted from a muzzle-loader to a breech¬ 
loader. In one system of transformation, iiothiug 
is left of the veritable Enfield but the stiick; in 
another, the barrel is lengthened to admit the. 
new apparatus; but in mosi of them the barrel 
is shortened two or three inches for this purpose. 
The suh-committcc caused the altered rifles 1 o be 
fired off a great number of times, in order to 
ajiply various tests to them. As concerns 
rapidity of firing, one mid all beat the Enfield 
lioJldw, generally two to one, showing that 
breech-loading is better than muzzlo-loatung in 
this particular. They were next tried as to ac¬ 
curacy of flight, at a target live hundred yards 
ofl'. The unchanged Eimcld here beat its com¬ 
petitors, though all were wonderfully near tlic 
mark. When every one of the rifles had been 
fired two hundred and seventy times without 
cleaning, they were taken to pieces at Enfield. 
AH the breech arrangements were sound; but 
some of the stocks told of hard wear, having 
been too much cut away in the converting. 
Then the rifles were pitted against each otlicr 
for range, penetration, iuitia(,velooity, and re¬ 
coil; or, rather, two rifles on cadi system having 
been oomparod in regard to rapidity, accuracy, 
and fouling; four more on each systoin were 
compared wifli refepeuoe to the other qualities 
Just named. The penetration wqs measured by 
the numbec of half-inch elm boards, wdl wotted 
and placed in a &«ae half an inch apart, that a 
bnllst could go through at tliirly yards. These 
several cjcpcnmonts occupied many weeks of last 
spring to perform, and the results wore tabulated 


hy the committee with the same care »a a 
inspector or com;»etitLvo examiner tabulates his 
“marks.” Thus, the rifle shots averaged about 
half a yard lateral deviation at five hundred 
yards, and four feet at eight hundred yards; 
one allot penetrated seventeen wetted dm 
planks; another took the lead in many of the 
conditions of general efficiency; while a third 
WM the best of those which carry their own 
means of ignition in the charge (papier-mSchd 
cartridge, with a brass cap at the base carrymg 
the detonatHig compound, and lubricated for 
passing into the rifle with wax and tallow), and 
foed more rapidly than the others. 

The upshot of all tliis is, that the machines at 
Enfield ai-c, many of them, undergoing such 
alteration as will fit them for the manufacture of 
breecb-loadiiig rifles. There is a sort of inter¬ 
regnum in the place, King Muzzle having been 
dethroned in favour of another tlaimant to 
supremacy. It scorns pretty well agreed that 
tAe Enfield rifle, for the general service of ^ 
army, is ultimately to be a breech-loader. May 
it pierce any imaginable number of elm planks, 
at any conceivable distance! 


QUESTIONS TO THE CUCKOO. 


War it not somo lover 
Taught you that one name 
(Two RvIIables ro|'eated 
Tear liy year the sajno)? 
Changeless bird, and faithful, 
From the Afric sands 
Once more come to greet us, 
Li these greener lands. 


Was it not magician 
(Some dark wizard roan) 
Changed thee from a Pharaoh 
By a talisman, 

Till in English meadow 
One should learn the spell 
That would break the prison 
Into which you fell i 


Pyramids, tSeir builders, 
Cuckoo, tell me^ow? 
Zebra-bird so quaintly , 
Flitting bongh to bough ? 
Did Jugurtha's horses 
So outstrip the wind ? 

Tdl me now the secret 
Ishmael's race to bind. 


Didst thou see when CarfbtqgU, 
la a fire simoom, 

Felt before the Bodtau 
With his brow in glootnf 
Wert thou in noar pidm-tne, 
When proud Egypt's |bsua 
Barqd the fairest Imom 
’ Eyes had ever seen, 









tUliys, lesG} 


AU- THE tEAB KQUJI1>. 


tOondooted bjr 


Till the a»p bit'fleroer?—< 
Cnekoo, speak to me; 
^Loveet thon this island 
Gitdhsd by the sea? 

Still that name repeating, 

In a tongue nnkoown— 
Hence, thou bird ungraterul, 
Or betrare this stone. 


«OLD MURDER.” 


“Thebe goes Old Murder,” said Mr. Miller, 
the manager of the Old County Bank, as lie 
stood at ms window, with his nose resting on 
the top of the wire blind. 

“ Old Murder ” was the nickname given to 
Doctor Thatcher by the inhabitants of Cross¬ 
ford. It w^s a sarcastic nickname, but used 
in all TOod nature; for the old doctor, though 
Bomewat penurious and brusque, was a worthv 
man who had done his duty and combated death 
with success and profit for forty years. 

Crossford is a pleasant compact town, and 
as the doctor drove up the Iligh-street every 
one saw him. The butcher, among his sheep, 
pmied with white slashes, took off liis hat as he 
jointed a loin of mutton on his enormous sacri¬ 
ficial crimsoned block. The bookbinder stand¬ 
ing at his press, torturing a volume in his vice, 
saw him through his window, and, with some 
scraps of gold leaf in his hair, opened his glass 
door to watch him'. They saw him over the 
little buttery door at the post-office, and the 
young men at the draper’s discussed him as 
they unrolled carpets and uncoiled ribbons. 

Dr. Thatcher was bound on a visit to his old 
friend the rector, at Woodc.ot, a suburb of Cross¬ 
ford ; wrapped up in a coarse, threadbare, brown 
great-coat, with a comforter hiding all but his 
nose, he drove on in his rickefy pony-chaise, 
his old blind yrhite mare never exceeding 
her usual pace for any possible provocation. lie 
drove brooding as he went over old times; old 
men can only look back, the future has little 
pleasure for them. With his thick rough grey 
eyebrows, farrowed frosty face, aud big grey 
whiskers, Dr. Thatcher looked the very type of 
elderly sagacity. 

It was a bright TJovember moniing, and the 
sunshine, like tne presence of one we love, shed 
hope, joy, and cSrafOTt on the meanest and hum¬ 
blest obj^. 


f ;os8ip. As he rang at the door, a portly, com- 
brtaole butler presented himself, and called a 
page-boy to hold the doctor’s horse. 

“ Iloyr are you, Roberts ?” said,the doctor, 
with grnff kindliness. “ How’s the gout P Take 
leas ale; that’s my proscription.” 

The rector’s study was a delightfol den, walled 
with sound old books aftd hung with exquisite 



Norman houses. Tiere, were rwe hothouse 
flowers on the table, a Vmetaan glass, and rare, 
photbgraphs, old ^itions of the Msabethan 

! oets, ivory id^hants, little pidanqtlins, and 
apanese fans. It was the dea ttf a man of reflne- 
ment, travel, sense, and taste. The windows 
looked out on a brim sweep of soft green lawn, 
and a flue cedar-tree spread out its vast dark 
ledges of boughs in eternal bmie^ction. A bright 
liv% fire rose in a waving pymmid from the 

f rate, that shone as bright as a Life Guardsman's 
reastplate. The doctor, growling at the dday, 
was turning over some photographs of ComuraU, 
the granite cliffs reproduced with every crack, 
cleft, and splinter, when there came a cheew tap 
at the window. It was the rector, cheeml as 
ever, and rejoicing to see his old friend. As the 
doctor opened the glass door that led out to the 
lawn, the rector stepped in and shook him by 
the hands. 

“ We w'ant you to see George; his throat’s 
bad, doctor,” said the rector. 

“Very well, then—^liere I am. Mind, no 
gratis advice; down in the bill. I emmed ray 
experience hard, aad I don’t mean to part witn 
it gratis.” 

“No one asked yon, doctor,” said the rector, 
whoAnew his old friend’s manner. He rang 
the belt, and the frightened page-boy entered. 

“ Tage-boy /” growled the doctor. “ In my 
lime they were called pnly boys. Get a sflver 
spoon.” 

The boy went and returned in a moment 
with a spoon. 

“Now open your mouth. I’m not going to 
euWour tongue off. Open it wider, sir.” 

The doctor held back the boy’s tongue with 
tlie bowl of the spoon and looked in. 

“ Rah!” he said. “ Mere inflammation. 
I’ll send you a gargle, boy. If it gets worse, 
why, 1 can snip off the end of the uvula. Thelte, 
that’ll do, page-boy. When 1 wasyouug,Buller,”' 
said the doctor, as the floor closed, and he threw 
himself back roughly in a sloping arm-chair, “ I 
made this my golden mle—always, if possible, to 
get my fee when the patient was still in pain. It 
made the fee larger, and it was paid quicker. 
J never pretended to refuse fees, and then took 
them. I only wish I could get my Jack iuto 
better ways about tliese things.^ Delicacy is 
thrown qway on people; every one is for himself.” 

The rector laughed, poked the fire, and 
rubbed his bauds. He enjoyed the doctor in 
dry, splenetic moods. 

“ I’ve oomo to ask you to dine with the 
Prices and one or two more, to-mght at seven: 
plain mutton and « bit of fish, bare soup, and a 
pudding—^no fuss. I don’t ask you for show, 
or to wipe aff a debt; but because 1 like you. 
Rubbe»* afterwards. Ifour old flame, my si.ster, 
will be there, and Letty, of course, or Jack 
won’t hear of ik.” 

“ flow is your adopted son, doctor P” 

"How is beP miat, HhrknessP 
strong as a Hon, of course; riding, Ihooting, 
singing belter ttian anv otter young*man iu 
Surrey. This morning the dear boy insisted on 
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. driving taadem—only fency driving tandem to 
sc^ patients { Ha, i>a! Bat these are harm* 
less follina. Oh, he‘ll fiermeut clear as your 
dry alieriy. How's Mary?” 

“ Pretty "well, thank you- Gone out vith the 
children. Excuse me, doctor, as a great ad- 
•loirer of old jewellery, asking you to let me see 
that key-ring of yours again off your finger. I 
always admire it so much—^it is really worthy 
of Oellim.” 

The doctor was propitiated; his old grey 
eyes bririitened under his Vhite eyebrows. 
“ Only t^e it off for verv old friends. That is 
the key df my case-booK, whioh my poor dear 
wife gave me on our wedding-day forty years 
ngo next spring.” 

It was a curious ring, of old Italian work- 
manslnp. It had originally been the key of the 

S iwl-oln'st of some nobleman of the house of 
cdici, for it bore the arms, the three pills, of 
that dangerous family. 

“ 1 should leave you that key when I go under 
the grass, Bullcr, but I’ve promised it to that 
dear boy, for he’ll have all my business, and 
there’s nothing like secresy with a case-book. 
Buller, you must walk more—^you’re getting 
too stout. How’s that eye of yours, by-the- 
by F” He put the ring oil again as he spoke, 
and rubbed it affectionately with las coat cult. 

“ The conjunctiva is still inflamed, and tlie 
iris wants expanding.” 

The doctor darted a crafty look from under 
his thick eyebrows, then began to hum J’addy 
Carey—“ turn tid^e ti-ti.—But what do you 
know about irises P” 

" Will you come into the conservatoi^, 
doefor, ana see my Neptunias—you arc in no 
hurry ?” 

“ xlow do you know ? I’m just off to see iny 
sister. Jack is ntf euding her; but she writes ine 
to come and see her loo, without his knowing it, 
for fear he niight be offended. Am I ever idle ?” 

“ She’ll leave all her ifioncy to Jack,^l sup- 
po.se P” said the rector. 

“ Every penny; but he won’t get it for a 
dozen yegi-s, 1 liope. Do you know, Buller, I 
am planning spmolhiiig to keep the boy quiet 
aud prudent; for he is rather inclined to be 
wQid. I tell him he shan’t marry Letty till he 
has made two hundred a year by half foes. 
He’ll do it, ril be bound, in the first year. I 
pretend to be inexorable. T examine his ac¬ 
counts. I pay no debts. I keep bini hard at 
it—and what is tlie result ? A better boy doesn’t 
breathe in all Surrey. lie won’t drink spirits— 
he won’t touch carils; yet all the time I’m ne¬ 
gotiating for a small estate to give him wlien he 
marries; but it kills me parting with hard- 
earned money.” , 

By this time the doctor and the rector had 
reached the conservatory, a cheerful room, gay 
with flowers, with vines trelliied over the 
sloping glass roof, and Oliinesc caricatures 
over the nreplitce.* 

“More*waste money,” grumbled the testy 
man witis the soft heart under the bear’s skin; 
you’ll be having a pinery next.” 


" Well, and you doctors are paid to «ttte us, 
and half the money you get is fl» pultfeog^'as 
to a lingering and expensive death-*4ttt i Ak 
it’s six of one to half a dozen of the othm?. I 
brought you here, doctor, to say somethia|f 
disagrecaUe, but true—will you bear it P” 

“Will I bear it P What did I say when £Sr 
Astley told me once 1 must have my leg off, 
after that accident, riding P—‘ You’ll find a saw,’ 
I said, pointing, ‘ in that third left-hand drawer.’ 
You’re a good old friend; come, say away.” 

The old doctor’s manner was, nevertheless, 
somewhat rcstles.s, and a little belied the energy 
and resolution implied in his words. He twisted 
his key-ring round anxiously. 

Tiie rector’s eyes were clear, cold, and fixed; 
his mouth closed, as if he felt some inward 
pain. He was silent for a moment, then ho 
spoke; 

“ My dear old friend,” ho said, it seems 
cruel to tell you the truth when you are so 
Imjipy in your ignorance; but 1 must use 
the lancet and wound to heal—^you know 
what j)rofcssion uses that motto. I feel, from 
what Jtoberts tells me, and other people who 
know Crossford well, that the adopted son you 
love so much and trust so entirely, deceives 
you. He is not going on respectably; he 
drinks, he pmbles, ho likes low company, he 
is going bad; take my word for it; he m better 
away from Crossford for a time; he is going 
bad, 1 am sure he is. He is idle, he is quarrel- 
somi>, ho tuns mto debt, he is going fest down 
hill; he has liccn too much ind'^ed- ” 

As a skilful surgeon stays his knife to see 
if the patient is bearing up or sinking, so the 
rector .'■topped to waleh his old friend, who had 
sunk on a cliair; at first pale, tremulous, and 
faint, then angry, restless. 

“ No, no,” ho said; “ I cannot and will not 
believe it. It is lies—lies! What, my boy, 
Jack ? No, he is full of spirit; he is fond of 
humour; they call that being quarrelsome and 
liking low societ y. Gamble P He won’t play 
even a rubber witii me. Idle ? Why, lie Is a 
slave at business. He is by this lime fourteen 
miles from hen'—out Ashstcad way. Psliaw! 
I ougiit to know him.” 

The rector shook his head. It is an un¬ 
grateful t.ask to ODUvey bitter truths. How 
C4UI we expect a man to sip medicine as if it 
were wincr Doctor, ilhat I tell you is tpo 
true; every one bnt you knbws it. Tliat 
adopted son of jours is at the King’s Arms thb 
very moment, I am sure, for Koberts told me 
he saw him there, at biUiards, when he took 
some books of mine, an hour ago, to Colling- 
wood’s to be bound. He is there every day. 
He goes to no patient, unless there Is a pretty 
face in tlie libusc, or good ale to discuss and 
smoke over.” 

The doctor’s back was turned as Mr. Buller 
said tliis; all at once hd turned, with nervous 
petulance; 

“ IBs lies, lies, Im /” he saW, flame springing 
from |iis eyes. “ You kill me bj repeating 
Hiem.i You want to bring on a fit, and g6t 
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year legacy wo^usor. 'Ml ow e^itki«2id kill 
lao at once. I'k gp «ti trooe, my- 

sflf, and I’ll pwe ^ is » Be. fliB boy’s good 
aud' bonest; be deodtes ao (n^e« iBut 1 see ho 
has enem^ and he most he 'warned ami 
guarded; aha ie«k»liit,Xe«iaUhe” 

Whwi, a man Weate an asBertion -twice, be 
ante it is a donbtM asaortioa. Pure truth 
is 8un|>ks, humble, unoonsoioas. The doctor’s 
eamestoeas d^owed some dawuing suspicion 
of (Bulger, now first taking palpable shape. He 
was about to leave the conservatory’ abruptly, 
but lie turned suddenly and pressed his friend’s 
h^: 

“ I’m not anpy with you, Buller, for repeat¬ 
ing those scandms. It may be right for me lo 
hear them, to prove they’re lies—for I would 
have Jack’s honour pure as ermine—but 1 say 
Wtt have given me greater pain than if you had 
fiung unslakcd lime into an ophthalmic man’s 
eyes—^your surgery has been somewhat rough. 
You shouldn’t listen to those ass-fool servants— 
fat, i^oront, tattling-” 

" Miss Paget,” oned the page-boy’s voice at 
this moment; and a young lady came ruimiug 
down the passive to the conservatory. Such a 
tail, graceful girl, with the frank high spirit and 
manner of her class; her bright face radiant 
with innooenoe, luminous with swift changing 
expression. In her pretty neat costume, a 
round black hat, plumed with a grebe’s wing, 
and a silver-grey mohair dress, she looked a 
very type of Ei^^b girlhood. 

“Good morning,Mr.Buller,” she said, offer¬ 
ing her hand; “ and good morning, uncle Ed¬ 
ward. Oh, I’m so glad to find you here. Aunt 
Fanny is not nearly so well this morning; the me¬ 
dicine doesn’t agree with her. Another bottle’s 
come, but cousin Jack hasn’t been, though he 
promised us to come by this. Oh, do come, 
uncle, and see her. I knew I should find you 
here.” 

“ Very well, child. What symptoms ?” 

“ Sickness, pain in the throat, sleepiness.” 

“I’ll be there, Letty, in half an hour. I 
suppose Jack lias been detained at Ashstead. 
Ifou arun on, child. I can’t take you on, Pve 
got to call at the King’s Arms; or stop. I’ll take 
you to the eomer of Church-street. Como, 
quudL Good-bye, Boiler; d must take Lotty 
from you. Come, Letty, this is—^this is serious 
about aunt.” 

II. 

The billiard.rooai at the King’s Arms was the 
haunt of pvery soli scamp, and_ swindler in 
Crossfotd. 

There tihey all weare when the doctor drew 
hastily up to the door. Ibfi pale, sodden, mean, 
crafty, imoUe faces stared over life dii% blind 
to see vnio it was. A cue paused in its stroke; a 
player stopped as he seized a piece of chalk; the 
smktT stayed as he moved the soore-pc^; a 
•fewaced man with large wliiskers held his 
of «moking«um-and-water midway in the 
aif, Ihsa broke forth a dozim voices, t 
f^Harkfiessl Jack! Here’s thegofef aor~— 


here’s Old Murdav-it’s your governor eomo to . 
look for you. Eun into the sruokihg-room, and 
if he comes here we’B cheek it out for ydu. 
Get out of that, boy.” 

, A bold, indweat losing young fellow, -i^th 
large glossy Uadk whiskers, who was playing, 
instantly took tlie alarm, caught his coal, for< 
he was m his shirfc.sleevc3, ran into the inner 
room and slammed the greea-btuze door behind 
him, amidst a shout of half-tipsy laughfor. 

The next moment the front ^ bell rang, and 
the doctor’s voice could be h(jard. 

“ Is Mr. Harkness in tbe billiard-roraa ?” 

" Don’t know, sir. I’m sure; I’ll see, sir.” 

“No, I’ll see for myself. I want to leave 
my cliaise here while I go to the library, Imt 
scirae one hold my horse.” 

Immediately afterwards the dd doctor pushed 
roughly open the s-yingdoor of tl»e billiard-rcjpni, 
aud glanced rovmd the place with a contemptuous 
curiosity. “ Morning, gentlemen. Is my son 
Jack hore P Ha! How d’ye do, Travers P” 

“ No, sir, we’ve not seen Mr. Haikness 
licri',” said the fat. man, as he made a cannon, 

“ Don’t patronise this sort of thing,” said a 
dnmken gauger, who was smoking, with his 
head leaning on a bag of pyramid bmls. 

The doctor gave a grunt of relief, and his face 
brightened as he walked round the room -with a 
sarcastic smile at the beguiling green cloth. As 
he passed each man he touched his chest, or 
looked with ironical friendliness into his eyes. 

“You’ve a fatty heart, Travers,” he said. 
“Take care—^Icss brandy. One lung gone, 
Davies, you know. Early hours—no n%ht ak- 
Livor enlarged, Marker—^not so much smoking. 
Jones, don’t be alarmed, but you look as if 
you’d Irnve a fit, if you don’t mind. Harris, 
you’ve dropsy coming on—^less ale.” 

The old doctor left the rascals miserable and 
dejected, as he wished to leave them 

As he mounted his chaise once more, he sang 
Lilibulero for very Joy. 

“I knew,”he said, "Buller was wrong—idle 
tattle. Jack wouldn’t associate with dregs like 
that. Jack is a gentleman, and ayouim man of 
honour and right feeling. Who shomd know 
Jack, if 1 don’t? Who should I trust, if I don’t 
trust Jack?” 

Then he drove straight to his sister’s, as much 
lelieved as if a mountain had been lifted off him, 
and pleased at his own energy and triumph. 

in. 

The doctor was in high spirits. The hamufii 
of mutton had been hung to a day. Boiler had 
praised kb ■win^ He had won two rubers, 
and Letty had’sung him Ms favourite (dd Cava- 
Uer song—that naanly, vigorous, triumphant 
outburst ofmbtaken and sclf-deoeivedioywty— 

" The King shall enjoy his Own again.” As 
coffee came ii^ at the end of the second game, be 
discoursed, and told some of hb best old stories. 
One thing only troubled biiH, and that WM hb 
adopted son’s absence, “ Defoiped bp business, 
dear boy, no doubV' said the doctor,da an im¬ 
portant way. , 
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been dieated, got noisy dranlf, »nd fougbt|hrce managcB,;4oi^ed dc^y st the cheques, i»inied 
of the men there snth w butted of a billiard- the j^Batuxes un and. doum} |hen he rested 
one. Oh, he’s j^ing th®-whole hog, he is! How bis head on his hands md burst into tears. The 
he flashes his mowTi to he swe.*^ signatures were forgeries. 

■** Well, Ihatoher,*’ said the tnanogCT of the “ I see it all,” ho nwmured. " Oh, that 
hank as ^e doctor sighted from ffis chaise, unhappy boy! and this, I fear, is not the -worst. 
*' what can we do for you ?” 0 Absalom, my son, my son!" ^ 

“1 want oheqiw, IHUer, for onehimdrcd “ There’s something up,” said the clerk to 
and fifty pounds, oa^ed, and I want to look at the manager, as he took a hasty pcm^orer the 
my borne,.” green curtain of the glass door. “ Wiy, good 

" Certeink, Edward, get Dr. Thatcher’s gracious, Mr. Miller, the doctor’s faintoa!” 
hook feom the parlour.” 

"I am going to Iho posi-officc, and will c^ 
in a minute or two. Pshaw! how cold it is. iv. 

Seen my son to-day P” , , ,, , “ Good morning, Mr. Miller,” said the doctor, 

“Droye by, doctor, about half an hour ago, w^iien he i>ad recovered, and retaken his seat 
down Church-street.” once more in tlie chaise; “there is no blunder, 

“ Always at-work. That’s the way. Early afi cr all. I see where the mistake lay, I have 
bird picks up the worm.” _ .„t i ,l taken all the chequfes up to yesterday. Contffaue 

“Thought he looked ul, sir. Works too tim draught. Young man, be kind enough to 
liard.” turn the chaise. Thank you.” 

“Yes, it is a dog of a life, ours. One gets old The Spartan boy kept the wolf hid till it 
before one'has leisure to enjoy what one has gnawed mto his heart. Dr, Thatcher had a 
earned.” secret whose teeth were sharper than even 

The manager smiled dcprecatingly, m much the wolf. In thaft half hour he had suffered the 
as to say, “Rich people will have their joke.” pangs of death itself. 

The doctor came to the post-office. He d’-ove straight to hm sister’s, Mrs. That- 

“Any letters, Mrs. Johnson!'” elic.-’s, whose neat little cottage was about a 

“Yes, doctor. There’s one for you.” quaitcr of a mile from the town, and near the 

“ Hand it out.’’ _ , old parush church. As the doctor’s chaise drove 

The doctor sat in the chaise and read it. It Miss Paget ran out, looking very pale and 
was from a hospital in London, a consumption anxious 

hospital, to which he annually subscribed twenty “"Well, Letly, how’s Aunt Pann> ?” 
pounds. The secretary wrote to tell him that “ Very, very ill, dear uncle. No appetite, 
two years’ subscriptions were due. very weak, no sleep.” 

“Stuff about due!” growled the doctor. " That won’t do; and has Jack been?” 

“Sent Jack to pay it into their bank a montli « Yes, and oidcrs the same medicine, only 

ago. He never forgets anything.” larger doses; but I’m sure—I’m sure it does not 

“Here is your book,” said the manager, agree willi lier. Do give your advice, un( le.” 
handing ihc small parchment-covered book to “ f promised Jack, only two days ago, never 
the doctor as he entered the bank.wheie a to interfere with his patients; but this once I 
farmer was scooping up a salmon-coloured bag will. Send some one, Letty, to take the mare 
of sovereigns. round to the stables.” 

“ No, it is not entered,” said the doctor, in a Mrs. Thatehcr, the doctoi’s sister, was sitting 
startled -H-ay. “ Did not my boy Jack pay in up in bed, propped with pillows. Her hami- 
tweiity pounds the end of last month for Drum- some features woie sharpened by illbcss, her 
round’s r Surely? The last cheque he paid in. cheeks were sunken, her eyes pale and anxious. 
I’ve not sent since to you for anything.” " Well, Eanny, and how is it with you ?” 

“ No, Dr. Thatcher, but he called last week “ Bad, bad, John; perpetual pain, nausea, no 

for the hundred pounds for you.” sleep, no ajipetite.” 

“ The hundred pounds ?” The doctor’s face changed, a ghastly pallor 

“ Yes, didn’t he, Eefward ?” came upon his lips. 

“ Oh yes, sir, and the week before for the “ Let me sec the medicine, Letty.” 
fifty pounds.” Miss Paget brought it. The doctor looked 

" For tlie fifty pounds P” the doctor stam- at it eagerly, then mted it. The next moment 
mered. “Let me see the clieqnes, Mr. Miller.” he had fluug the bottle on the fire. A dew of 
The doctor calmly, but his voice nervous excitement broke out upon his fore- 

trembled. “Will you allow me to sit down for head, 
a moment in your back parlour till this gentle- “ Uncle ®” 
man has gone ? There has been some mistake “ Brother P” 

about a subscription; a quiet minute or so “ Tlio medicine is much too powerful for you 

will set it right.” in this weak stale. Jack is a clever fellow, but he 

“Cei-tainly, sir. Edward, show Dr. Thatcher docs not know your constitution as I do. You 
in and give liim a clinir. There, sir, are the must not, however, pain him’ by tolling him you 
oheMs. Edward“ put on a bit of coal, tha fire’s iiave not. taken his stuff, so I w'lll seud’-you some 
low.” f tonic that rescniblcs it in colour, butlers violent, 

m ■.doctor. as tlie door closed bohiiPi the j This was too much for you, Jack was right— 
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"TIuit ’9 rig^l, J*ck. Hoa'* do like the 
coantry butler, who, when hi} master said, 
'John, have you Aakea that iifinef' rephed, 
‘No, aui*; butlwUh^ and then shook it up 
like a dmuflht Ha, ha! PS decaat it; 1 
like doing ii” 

The dooto rose to decant the mue, standing 
aU the buffet to do it facing a mirror, and with 
his bade to the table, where the yomig man had 
agw suSenly seated himself. In the round 
sSinin* surihee of ihe mirror the room was re¬ 
puted in sharp dear miniature. The bottle was 
still gurgling out its erimson stores into the 
broad silver whie-straincr, when the doctor, 
easting his eyes upon the mirror, observed John 
draw swiftly from Ms breast-pocket a little flat ‘ 
black phial and pour a dozen drops of sonje 
thick fluid into the haJf-fuli glass which stood 
beside his uncle’s plate. 

He took.no noticp of what he had seen, nor 
did he look round, but merely said: 

“John, I’m sorry to trouble you, but wo 
dmll want some brown sherry; there is hardly 
enou^ for to-day. Get it before wo sit down 
to the real business of the ca cniiig.” 

The moment John Harkness left the room, the 
doctor, with the quickness of youth, sipped the 
wine, recognised the taste of ^laudanum, threw 
open the door leading into the surgery, dashed 
the wine down a siii, then shut the door, and 
refilled the glass to exactly the same height. 

“ Here is the sherry, governor. Come, take 
your wine.” 

The doctor tossed it off. 

“I feel sleepy,” he said—“strangelysleepy.” 

“ Oh, it is the weather. Go into that green 
cliair and hav(“ a ten minutes’ nap.” 

The doctor did .so. In o moment or two he 
fell back, assuming with consummate skill alltlic 
external symptoms of deep sh'op. A deep a])o- 
plectio snoring breallinig couvluced the doctor’s 
adopted that the laudvuum had taken effect. 

A moment that hardened mau stood watching 
the sleeper’s face; tlien. falling on his knees, 
he slipped from tlie old doctor’s linger h's 
massive seal-key. 

The instant he turned to run to a cabinet 
where the doctor’s case-book was kept, the old 
man’s stern 'oyes opened upon him witii the 
swiftest curiosity; but thc^ old mau did not 
move a limb nor a muscle, remaining fixed like 
a figure of stone. 

“ He’s safe,” said the coarse, unfeeling voice; 
“ and now for the case-book, to fix it against 
him if Miything noes wrong.” 

As he said this, the lost man opened the 
case-book mid made an entry. He then locked 
the book, replaced it in the cabinet, and slipped 
the kegr-ring once more on the doctor’s finger. 
Then he rose and rang the hell st£tly. The old 
servant came to the door. 

“The governor’s taken rather too much 
wine,” he said, blowing out the candles; ‘‘ awake 
bitn about twelve, and tell him I’m gone 
to iMji, lou say I’m ou^ if you dare; knd 
tn^'iShd l^ve the trap ready to^odSw at 
hhEftot mine. I’m to bb at Mrs. ThatcTier’s.” 


"When the door closed upon 4h.e hopeless . 
profligate, the doctor rose and wrung his ’ 
nwids. “Lost, lost!” be wad;.“birt I vrtll 
still Mde his shame. Be shall haA^ tone still 
to repent. 1 cannot-—cannot forget how I once 
loved him.” 

Sternly the doctor set himscH to that task of 
self-devotion—stern as a soldier chosen for a 
forlorn hope. “ To-morrow,” he said, “ I will 
confront hun, und try if 1 can touch that bard 
heart.” 

’W'hen the servant came at twelve, the doctor 
pretended to awake. “Joe,” he said, “get 
my chaise ready to-morrow at a quarter to ten; 
mind, to the moment. Where’s Mr. John P” 

“ Gone to bed, sir. Good n^ht.” 

“ He makes them all liars like himself,” said 
the old man, as he slammed his bedroom door. 


vr. 

“ How is your missus ?” said the young doc¬ 
tor, as, driving fast through Crossfoid the next 
morning, he suddenly espied Mrs, Thatcher’s 
servant standing at the post-office window. 

The old coachman shook Ms head. 

“ Very bad, sir; sinking fast.” 

John Harkness made no reply, but lashed his 
boi^e and drOvo fiercely off in the direction of 
the sick woman’s house. 

“ It all goes well,” he said, half aloud. “ I 
had half a mind to stop the thing yesterday 
when I saw her; but these fellows press so 
with their bills, and the governor’s so cursed 
stingy. I really must press it on. It’s no 
cnnie. What is it? Only sending an old 
woman tw'o or three days sooner to tiic heaven 
she !s alwavs whining for. Yet she was fond 
of me, and it’s rather a shame; but what can a 
fellow do that’s so badgered P” 

8o reasoned this felien man, steeped in the 
sophistries wJiich sin uses as narcotics to stu- 
pity its victims. 

Arrived at tlie door, he threw down the reins, 
tossed hack the apron, and leaped out. He 
was exeitod and despciato wilh.thc brandy he 
had aln ady found time to take. All at ence, 
as he passed Ms fingeis in a vain way through 
his whiskers and shook Ms while grcat-coat iuto 
its natural folds, he glanced upwai d at the win¬ 
dows. To his surjirise, but by no means 
violent regret, he saw that the blinds were all 
down. 

“ By the Lord Harry 1” he muttered, " if the 
old cat hasn’t already kicked the bucket! Vogue 
kgalere, that’ll do. Now then for regret, lamen¬ 
tation, imd a white cambric liaudkercMef.” 

He pulled at &e bell softly. In a moment or 
two the door was opened by a servant, whoso 
eyes were'' red with cryiim. At the same in* 
stant Miss Paget stepped from a room opening 
into the halL She had a handkerchief to her 
face * 

“Oh, John, John,” she 'obbed; *‘my dear, 
dear aunt.” a 

“ Then she’s really gone,” said Ilarlyicss, with 
well-fcigncd regret. “Here, Letty, come into 
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Hwne may bdicve that the Coolp-lane tappings 
were proauced by the smrit of the “ maraercd 
Fanny.” 

As the spmt-tnpping delusion is still rampant, 
and as men of “ high mtellectual attainments ” 
continue to believe in it, and not ohly to be¬ 
lieve in but to teaoh it to the (>eople as a sacred 
truth, it may be of some service, as a warning 
to the credulous who have not yet wholly sur¬ 
rendered their reason and their common sense 
to ttiis egregious folly, if we dpote a few pages 
to a'rcview of some of the rdligious impostures 
which have run their coarse and been exploded 
in times past. 

But before repeating this twice-told tale, w e 
will advert for a moment to some angry denun¬ 
ciations which have been levelled against an 
article entitled “At Home vi^th the Spirits,” 
which recently appeared in this journal. In 
that article it was stated that Mr. H«me had 
sent a circular to his friends begeing then* to 
supjiort his lecture, as “much of Ins fortune 
must depend upon the issue ol the experiment.” 
It is complained, in the first place, tu.it it was 
a violation of the rules of privacy to publish a 
private circular, and in tlie second that the 
writer substituted “fortune” for “future.” 
Now, as to the first point, it could be no viola¬ 
tion of the rules of privacy to publish what had 
already appeared in a daily paper; and as to the 
second, the word “ fortune” was simply a mis- 
prinl of the journal from which the passage was 
copied. Let us sec how the appeal stands in 
the authentic circular which has been sent to 
us for our correction and reproof: 

“ Mach ludeed of my own future must depend 
upon the issue of this experiment.” 

At the fud of this appeal there is a notifica¬ 
tion thaf tickets for the lecture, price half a 
gninea and five shillings, may be obtained 
either from Mr. Home or his ag'-ut. Now, 
what IS the meaning of “future” here? Do 
Mr. Home’s friends pretend that he meant his 
state in the world to come ? Scarcely, I think; 
for the purchnso of Ms tickets could not affect 
that, unless his object was to obtain moucy to 
pay for masses for his soul. Then it must be 
his future in this world. And what do we all 
understand when a man talks about his “fu- 
Do we not understand him to mean 
Ills prospects in life, his means of existence— 
in point of fact, Ids "fortune” — money? 
Where, then, is the essential difference between 
“ fortune " and " future ” P Our statement that 
Mr. Home distributed bills among the audience 
is denied with an^ount of indication wMcb 
it is diffltC* to account for. It is a matter of 
no importance whatever whether he did or did 
not distribute bills. We can'only suppose that 
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Perhaps thCTwere not, strict^ speaking, “ bifls.'* 
As to Mr, Home’s repudiation of mercenary mo¬ 
tives, we may simply state that he himself has 
admitted that he received twenty-five pounds 
for his sOrviccs on the occasion. 

In the history of im^stures and popular de¬ 
lusions it will be found that cdijections have lu- 
v.iriably been answered by the same kind of 
(juibbling. Trifling matters, not essetttisd to the 
inquiry, have been substituted for the true issue, 
and exposure has been met with the most impu¬ 
dent denials. 

As showing how certain forms of imposture 
repeat themselves, we v ill go back a Century, to 
the Cock-lane Ghost. At the present time, a 
“ quanlity” of people are mnnuigafter mediums 
who pietcnd to receive eommiinicaiions from 
departed spirits by me ms uf knocks on tables. 
A hundrecf and four years ago, the credulous 
were beguiled by an imposture of the very same 
nature. It was spirit-rapping then; it is spirit- 
rajiping now. 

At the beginning of the year 1760, there re¬ 
sided in Cock-lane, near West Smitlifield, in the 
house of one Parsons, the parish clerk of St. 
Scpulchre’.s, a stockbroker named Kent. The 
wile of Kent had died m childbirth during the 
])icvious year, .and his sislcr-in-law, Fanny, had 
armed fiom Noifolk, to keep lus house for him. 
Kent and his sister in-law conceived a mutual 
attachment of what is called “ a tender na¬ 
ture,” and each made a will in the other’s 
favour. They lived together for some months 
ill the house of Parsons, who, being a needy 
man, borrowed money of lus lodger. Some 
diflercnec arose between them, and Kent left 
the house and instituted legal prow'odings agmst 
Parsons for the recovery of his money. While 
the nialtei was pending. Miss Fanny was take® 
ill of the small-pox, and, after a few days’ illness, 
died. She was buried in a vault under Clerken- 
well Church. Parsons began to hint that poor 
Fanny had como by her death unfairly, and that 
Mr. Kent was acceJtsory to it from his too great 
eagerness to obtain by money. Memiuine, 
Parsons had been sued by Mr Kent for the 
borrowed money, and had been made to pay. 
Shortly after the termination of the action, a 
story was spread about the neighbourhood of 
Cock-lane that the house of Parsons was haunted 
by the ghost of poor Fanny, and that the 
daughter of Parsons, a girl about twelve years 
of age, hn4 several times seen and con¬ 
versed with the spirit, who had informed her 
that she had not died of the small-pox, as was 
currently reported, but of poison administered 
by Mr. Kent. In answer to inquiries. Parsons 
declared that his house, eymr since the death of 
Fani«, had been troii.hied.*l)y a tajuitcrious 
knockjag at the doors and in the walls. In 















of^som? i»iandii^ In l^e paij^ to tritness a 
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the spirit skme i^emd, andirhoin alone it 
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hnodcing tra® heardlt*om every part of the room, 
whiek so sa^ystified the visitor that he departed, 
a&idd to dowt, and ashamed to believe, but with 


day, to witness and report’npon the mystery. 

Ob the following night he relumed, hiinging 
with him three clergymen and about twStily 
other persons, who resolved, if need be, to sit 
up the whole night, and avmit the ghost’s arri¬ 
ve. Parsons began the stance by explaining 
the modus opetandl. He said that, though the 
a^host wouSd never render itself visible to any¬ 
body but bis daughter, it had no objeotion to 
answer questions, ai^d that it expressed an afiir- 
Biative by one knock and a negative by two 
knocks, and ifs displeasure by a land of scratch¬ 
ing. (This is precisely the formula of the 
jjpirit-rappers of the present time.^ The cliiid 
was then put into the bed along with her sisier, 
and the clergymen examined the bed and the 
bed-cloUics to satisfy themselves that there was 
no deception. They were satisfied. After some 
hours, during wiiich they all waited with ex- 
emplary'patienee, a knocking was heard in the 
wall, ana the child declared that she saw the 
ghost of Fanny. The following questions were 
then gravely put through the medium of Mary 
Frazer, Parsons’s servant, to whom it was said 
the deceased Fanny had been much attached. 

Q. Do you make this dislurhance on aeoouul 
of the ill usage you received from Mr. Kent ? 

A. One knock—^yes. 

Q. Were you brought to an untimely end by 
poison P 
A. les. 

Q. How was the poison administered, in beer 
or purl? 

A. In purl. (That is to say, there were two 
knocks for beer, and one knoex for purl.) 

Q. How long was that before your death P 
A. About three hours. 

Q. Are you KenPs wife’s<sister P 
A. Yes. ^ , 

Q. Were you maxned to Kent after your 
slater’s deatk P' 

A. No. 

Q. Can you, if you like, appear visible to 
any tmeP 
A. Yes. 

Q. Will you do 80 P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can you get out of this house F 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your intentiem to follow the chfld 
ubont everywhere P 
A. Yes. 

% Axe you pleased at being asked,! 

__ 


A. Yes. 

4 Does it ease ydto troubled soul f 

A. Yes. ^ 

(Here tbens was heard a mysterious noue, 
which a person present compared to the flatter¬ 
ing of wium.) 

Q, If Mr. Kent is arrested for this murder, 
will he oontess P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would your soul be at rest if he were 
hanged for it P 

A, Yob. 

Q. Will ho be hanged P 

A. Yes. 

The fame of these wonderM manifestations 
spread over London, and dgy after day for some 
weeks Cook-lane was rendered impassme by the 
crowds who assembled round the house of the 
parish clerk, in expectatiou of either seeing the 
ghostor hearing the mysterious knocks. Mr.iPar- 
sons,of course, disavowed all mercenary moUves j 
but he found it necessary, so clamorous were 
the people for admission to his bouse, to admit 
only those who paid a fee. This went ou for a 
long time, tlic guest playing its tricks nightly, 
and Mr. Parsonr making a good thing of it. 
'rhe ghost of Cock-lanc was the tali of every 
circle, and was the theme of innumerable pam¬ 
phlets and articles in the newspapers. Mr. 
Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, gives the copy 
of a receipt, dated 5th of March, 1762, for thr^ 
guineas, as paid by Newbury to Goldsmith for 
a pamphlet respecting the Cock-lane Ghost, 
With regard to Dr. Johnson’s credulity in the 
matter, Macaulay says: “ He had been weak 
enough to pay serious attention to a story about 
a ghost widen haunted a house in Cock-hine, 
and had actually gone himself, with some of his 
friends, at one in Ihe morning, in the hope of 
receiving a commumcation from the perturbed 
spirit. But ihe spirit, though adjured with all 
solemnity, remamed obstinately silent; and it 


for the “future” of the parish clerk, the 
ghost was induced to make some promises 
whidi were the means of wholly destroying its 
reputation. It promised, in answer t6 the ques¬ 
tion of the Hev. Mr. Aldritch, of Clerkeawell, 
thai it would not only follow little Miss Parsons 
wherever she went, but would also attend him 
or any other gentleman into the vault under St. 
Jolm’s church, where the body of the murdered 
woman was deposited, and would there give 
notice of its presence by a disimet knock upon 
the coflin. As a preluninary, the girl was oon- 
veyod to the hensc of Mr. Aldritch, aear the 
church, where a large psxty of ladies and gentle¬ 
men, cpiinent for their acquirements, their rank, 
and their weailh, had assembled. About ten 
o’clock at night tee girl was put te bed at Mr. 
Aldritoli’s bjb several ladies, a strict examin- 
atiou having previously been made of tee bed 
and bed-do^s. While teb genteanen, in an 
adjoiniug chamber, wexo ddiberatia^ whether 
they should proceedia a body to tbe vtfolt, ih&j 
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CHAPTER I. AT THE EEItRY HOTEL. 

Now the air clears, and the skies brighten 
maryellously,^ and the earth rolls away up and 
down into deep green rich folds, into sheltered 
valley and sunny hill into a qniet comer of the 
island, where the clSter of tlie workshop is not 
heard, and where the tall chimney does jiot rise, 
and red inflammation of the factories has^ut 
broken out. 

In short, to that oomer of vallejs round which 
the sheet of placid silver creeps, where there aie 
the tranquil straits, and the lacework bridge is 
carelessly cast across, and seems to unite two 
rich and flowery bosquets, nud to where the 
M'ooded banks steal down to the water’s edge, 
and where the old Ferry Hotel, now glorified into 
modem magnificence, "entreats” the guest who 
would be quiet and retired. 

For from this spot, the town and the .scream- 
ing train—that only shows itself a second in the 
open air at the station, and then runs burrowing 
into the inountains—is very faraway; and the 
town-worn stranger, and, above all, the* newly 
married, steal down tiuictly to this retreat, where 
only few qurious eyes cau follow. At the old 
Ferry Hotel had been staying the pale gentleman 
and the girlish wife, who had been known in the 
books as‘‘Mr,and Mrs. TjUotson.” 

Those in the house had remarked the grave 
gentleman’s eager solicitude and affection to the 
little girl who was so happy and ailcotionate. 
Tliere were not ten years between them. Still, 
she looked " absurdly” childish, said some of the 
unmarried ladies, to be the wife of that grave- 
lookiug man. 

They went through the invajjable programme 
—the driving, the boating, the walking, the ex¬ 
ploring—and seemed always verycheci^l and' 
very happy. When he was alone, tlie pale^ntle- 
man’s face grew abstracted, and sad, and weary, 
and the unmarried ladies looked aUhini with the 
interest that alwaw Waited on him, and said, 
what seemed to be always destined to be said of 
him, “Thlre.must be some strange mystery 
associated with his early life.” 


Every day the omnibus went (JoWH and came 
up, taking away guests and bringing fresh ones, 
until at last the season began to draw to an end. 
Then the company dropped away, and Mr, 
Tillotson and his girlish wife had fixed the morrow 
for departure. Nobly, more than anjply, had he 
kept lo the uuderlaking he had made in the old 
church, when his eyes wandered up to the bald 
cobwebbed roof. And not for a moment had ^ 
purpose faltered. It was only this morning that 
she had told him “ what a dfeelightful time they 
' bad spent.” 

Still the old wound was (here, the old spectre 
was behind the curtain, and he had only to look 
in that direction, and it would step forthand seize 
ou him. 

A few mornings before their departure Ibr 
(own, Mr. Tillotson, at breakfast, was turning 
over the letters tliat had come in, when he said, 
“Ah, there is your suit coming on. It is set 
down for appeal again before the Exchequer 
L’liamber, as they call it.” 

'• 0! And ] hope w e shall win,” said she, gaily. 

" The nasty odious plaintiff. 1 shall never for¬ 
give him for putting me lo all that trouble imd 
anxiety. For, 0!” she said, reflectively, "you 
cannot imagine how it lay on my heart, and how I 
worried myself with it. I used to think of it 
night and day, even lie awake whole nights. 
And even when 1 did sleep, I was dreaming of 
it. But U 01 C, somehow,” she added, smoothing * 
her hair pensively, “I don’t think of it nearly so 
much, isn’t it odd ?” 

• 

And she went away in great spirits to take a 
little walk m the garaeh, to make herself strong, 
which she was very anxiwus to do. Yet some- 
how she did not get strong so fa&feas Sir Duncan 
Dennison w'ould have wished. The cough lay 
in ambuscade, and burst out, of cold days, with 
great insubordination. Still the soft air oi tW 
place—did not one of the hotcl-keepm of the 
place call it " The Malaga of Wales” ?<—would 
eventually be of benefit. 

That night*Mr. Tillotson was slowly pacing 
the garden and walks about the Ferry Hotel. It 
was on a green slope, and the walks went down 
actually to the water’s edge, where the pleasure- 
boats lay moored at a little pier. He wandered 
roundto the fremt of the houft where were the 
little ^ow-windows, diamond-paned, imd with 
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old wooden sa^es, ptecisely as tiiey were in the 
oidifasdiioned dajfl of tlie Feji^, a hnndied and 
fifty yeaiS fanfore. The laow-wWows were sar- 
rounded with ivj andjoreepinr plants, and now 
a red curtain feeiji|* drawn, and there being light 
in the old-fashioned bar behind the red curtain, 
it looked' as warm and glowing and comforting 
as a real Miypole Inn taken out of fictiop, Host 
comfnr&g, 1w, it must hare looked to the 
people in the omnibus, which Mr. Tillotson now 
saw coming down the avenue. He waited to 
see it draw up and Ihe guests arrive, a proceed¬ 
ing of intejest to many resideut guests of the 
pkoe, who stood about smoking their after- 
dinner cigars. It was a full omnibus,- and many 
got down. Mr. Tillotson watched it mechani¬ 
cally and without much interest, but, as he stood, 
■was attracted by a loud and angry voice giving 
order8,about some of his “ things,” which could 
not be foaitd at once. The voice was arrogant, 
and with a sense of injury in it. It complained 
and abused at the same tinia^ He made such a 
noise that the landlady herself came out. 

“Always the way at these infernal places,” 
he went on. “You knock things about as if 
they were of iron. Much you care wlial becomes 
of them, so as you get j our money cut of u.s,” 

The light was on Ids face—a very hot one, 
seen under a grey hat~aud Mr. Tillotson recog¬ 
nised Eoss. 

He had long since forgotten that strange 
letter from Ireland, and, in fact, was glad to see 
him; for he always looked on him as more wild 
than vicious, aud now thought this meeting very 
fortunate. He went up to him. 

“Mr. Ross,” he began. 

“ Why, who the devil!” said the other, start¬ 
ing hack, and shading his ej-cs for a good view. 
“ So this is you, is i1, Mr. Tillotson? Ah! there 
it is, stupids. If there’s a thing damaged in it, 
m make the hotel pay, by Heavens I will. So 
yoahre here, Mr. T.—cli ?” 

' “I am gkd we have met,” said Mr.Tillotson, 
♦ “as I have something particular to say to 
you.” 

“0, you have, have you?” said the other, 
suspiciously. “Well, I can’t hear it now. I 
suppose you’ll let a fellow dine—eh, Mr. T. ? 
A man that has been half’-over Ireland, and 
across from Kingstown, must be hungry. I 
suppose your particular business will let me 
eat—eh?” 

After his dinner, he went out into the little 
garden under the window to have his cigar. lie 
found Mr. Tillotson there. 

“ Here you are again!” he said. “ Now, look 
here,” be went on. “What game are you at 
now? Why did you follow me here, sneaking 
Mter me in this way ? Wh y— — ” 

"Do listen to me,” said Mr. Tillotson, "and 
dismiss all these delusions. 1 did not follow you 
here, as you will sec, if you reflect. I have been 
Aere for weeks. , But I am very glad to have 
met you,” ' 

The other'laughed. "That’s very go(ji,’'ho 


said. "How would yea like to meet, me down 
at St. Alans—at (dd Tilru^’s—ehP Not so 
much, 1 thlalt, I say,” he said, (flianging his 
tone, “I hope you have givenaP that mfemal 
sneaking gatao down tSiere—if yon haven’t, 
by-” ✓ 

"Stop,’^ said Mr. Tillotsou, calmlyj "this 
way of speaking has no effisot on me, not in the 
least. A little quiet reasoning Voald have much 
more. I have seen too much of tlm world to 
care for threats or menaces.” 

This tone sobered Mr. Ross a little. 

“Never mind,” he said; “you always hated 
me, and still do, and try to interfere with me in 
ovciy way. But never mind—wait until 1 got 
my money next week. The judges must give it 
to me.” 

“ That is just what I wanted to speak to you 
about,” said Mr. Tillotson, cfqjerly. " Why gcon 
with the matter ? She is quite willing to come 
to some anangemeut with you. Her condition 
is changed now—she does not care for law. 
It will be the most setisihlc course for all 
part,ies.” 

Strange to say, Hr. Ross .listened to tliis pro¬ 
posal with more toleration. Mr. Tillotson had 
got him <in his weak side when he said, 

“.I have always diad your interest at heart, 
though 1 never could get you to believe it. You 
hare some unreasonable hatred to me; for what, 
1 cannot make out.” 

“Unreasonable, of course,” said the 'Other, 
grumbling. “All, that’s very well. What took 
you down to St. Alans—ch ? Unless-” 

“ 1 have done with St. Alans for ever,” said 
Mr. Tillotson, hastily, “ and with all that are in 
it. Bui think this all over, Ross. Begin by be¬ 
lieving that 1 am not such a deadly enemy as you 
would suppose, and then see how this suit may 
be adjusted.” 

Mr. Tillotson told Mrs. Tillotson that night 
(hat ho thought it was all settled. In the morn¬ 
ing he‘came down to the garden a little before 
breakfast. He was walking there absently, wlien 
Ross came towards him, having leaped out of the 
coffee-room window, which opened on the ground. 

“ Well, have you thought over the matter P” he 
said. 

The other was in one of his furies. “ I have, 
I have. You’re a nice person to trust—a nice 
jockey. Lucky i know how to keep ray qyes 
open. Infernally, scoundrelly taken in." 

“What is this now P” said Mr. Tillolson. 

“ What is tin’s now ? Why, that I have found 
out your game. Aud it is elose and clever 
enough. But I am-up to you. I found you out. 
So you wished to make up the suit for her. Tm 
had no (interest in it. No. Luckily I just asked 
the waiter last night.” 

“Surely you must have known,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, beginning to understand him, “that 
1 was married.” , 

“ That’s very well now, Mr. Tillotsqn. If you 
put your eyes on sticks. I’ll not settle—not for 
one sixpence.” 
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k little figwc mme tripping round the oorpsr, 
and bounded ap to Mr. Tillotson. Ross started 
bfcck, and Itept eodwlinfl* at Iter.' 

“ ^ this is the defendant, eh f ” he said, scoif- 
infjly indeed. " My name is Rosls,” he cried— 
“ ‘^98 and Davis.’ I only found out" by an 
•accident, last night, that you wore raairied to 
this Tillotson here, ff* didn’t teli me, for 
reasons of his own.” 

"It is hopeless,” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly; 
“ this is always your resource-secret "insinua¬ 
tion. I give it up.” 

The young wife was looking with wonder from 
one to the other. Sim oonld not understand this 
scene. 

" 8ocretinsinnation,”hosaid, contemptuously. 
“I shall insinuate what I like. But this, I give 
you open warning, Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson both, 
and Mrs. Tillotson particulsirly—-don’t be send, 
ing to me in any huggermuggering way to settle 
or arrange. I’ll do neither, if 1 were to go to a 
jail, and rot, and die there.” 

Her eyes opened. “ 1 never sent any one to 
yon,” she said. 

“ W<!ll, then, he came hiin-^blf last night—in¬ 
deed it’s more likely. lie’s very clever, our 
friend here, as you’fl find out, Mrs. I'.* And he 
bad very nearly taken me in. And so he is mar¬ 
ried to the defendant in the grdftt action. I 
dare say he thinks it a good speculation. Hut it’s 
tlie worst thing that could liave happened to j/ou, 
Mrs. Tillotson; for I might have come to terms 
with yo«, before they send me to Gib., and 1 am 
getting rather tired, but with him I’ll fight to 
the end.” 

“'ifon have a bad, wicked soul, T am afraid, 
Ross,” said Mr. Tillotson, quite calmly;" nothing 
will teach you.” 

“And wliat was this I heai-d,” said Ross, 
bursting into a sudden fury, as some recollection 
came to him, "of lus sneaking down to St. 
Alans in the night'to see that girl ? So you’ve 
not done wifli those tricks yet, mameu as you 
are? Take care, take care, Tillotson; I’ll have 
to give •yo'i a lesson, and, by Heavens, I 
may come hack from Gibraltar and shoot you— 
I would- " 

" What does he mean ?” said the young wife, 
looking at her husband in terror. “ What does 
he say about a girl at St. Alans ?” 

Mr. TUlotson’s pale face grow paler. " Don’t 
heed him, dear,” ho said. “ He has some strange 
dislike to mo, Ood knows I have never done 

anything to deserve it—except-” And he 

stopped. 

Ross’s hand went up to his oboek instinctively. 

Ah, you are thinking of ^hai” he said. “ flow 
generous 1 How noble!” I 

“No, no,” said the other, eagerly. "I never 
intended—never.” 

" Didn’t yon ? But I am glad ft’s there, very 
glad, Tillotson. rft’s a good memorandum, 
Tillotson# ^ever mind—all in good time. And 
when I ijet back from Gib. with lots of money, 
then, Mr. TiUotson——There’s the omnibus. I’m 


going on up to London for the hearing. So 
good-byo to you, and to you, Mrs. Tiflohito.*’* 

He raised ids hat, and w^ed aWay. ISe left 
doubt and confusion. 

"What docs all tins mean?” she said, timo- 
rcmsly. “I never heard any tiling about thfo. 
What did yon say to him last night ? Why dM 
you not teli me f And what did he mean by the 
lady down at St. Alans? Was he tolling 
stories P’ 

Mr, Tillotson had often turned over in his 
mind whether be had not better tell out plainly 
the whole of this past passage m his life. But 
he had eonsiderod that this would worry this 
fragile and rather unreasoning heart; who would 
be sure to take hold of it wrongly. So he turned 
it oft“nnw, lighlly. “We must not mind this 
man’s speeches. He say's everything wildly and 
frantically, and is indeed not accountable.” 

She made no answer to this, aiid%ent to hisr 
room to finish her packing; but she took all she 
heard away with her, thought it over and over 
until her head grew we.'iry, fed herself oatliat 
dawning of suspicion, and determined, as soon as 
she got home, to lay it all before Martha Mai- 
eolin, of whose gloomy sense she had a high 
opinion. 

Two homshvfer their trunks were on the top 
of the I'eiTy Hotel omnibus, and they were 
travelling aw.iy uj) and down the steep hills to 
1 he si ation. That night they were at home again; 
that IS, at a new handsome house, which liaa 
been lakcii before they left, and to the appoint¬ 
ments of wbicli the captain had looked with 
singular care. 

cnAPTER II. nnsT doubts. 

r>vcK in town again, in tliis pleasant, bright, 
compact house, in a street as cheerful and 
compact, Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson began their 
new life. That is to say, he was seen again 
at the Boucier Bank, and was comKwajded 
hearl ily by the chairman of that great ooaeem, 
“A very proper step indeed, Tillotson,” said 
Mr. Bowuter. “I never was anything till I 
married.” 

Of the new establishment both Miss Diaraon^l 
and the grim Martha Malcolm were members. 
The young mistresj had begged this almost as a 
favour, for Mr. Tillotson had old-fashioned doabts 
as to the policy of introdRicing a wife’s relations. 
Personally, he liad no objection tft either of those 
people; in fact, was wholly indifferenl. As she 
begged so hard, and made such a point of it, ho 
said, "Of course, yes,” and with a little surprise. 

The captain remained on at his old lodgings, 
bound under solemn penaUios to come for his 
dinner on a^ least every Sunday and holiday, 
though, aud on as many more secular festivals as 
might possibly arise. And it was very plea¬ 
sant, about five o’clods: of these days, to 
see him proceeding with a stiff steady limp, 
robed in his night eloafe, jnd leaning on a 
strong red Malacca cane, which he was ao- 
custc\ned to call his "third leg!” To these 
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l(tMi ipickeS this odd word k some' 
Jrisli regiHieali,find was fond ofit—"andfll^i^ay* 
will be one/’ He saw that this UtUe woman 
knew nothing of the businniss.' 

“What Tflney," he said, "my dear? What 
has he to do with them P” 

• " Ah 1” she said, excitedly, “ you must tell me 

more dqw, dude. I will know. What is this 
about tliis Miss Tilncy P It was not right to 
conceal it from me.” 

“I declare to flearen,” said the captain, fer¬ 
vently, “as I hope to be saved hereafter, I don’t 
know What you’re talking of, my dear.” 

"O; you are deociving me, uncle, aud it’s not 
fair, indeed it’s not; and I suspected it all along, 
and you should have told me, you should 
indeed.” 

" Ah, yon foolish little pet, listen to me. Will 
yoti attend to me ? As 1 am alive, and if there 
was a Bible convenient I’d take an atfidavit on 
it, somebody has been deceiving you. He’s bad 
nothing to do with any Tilneys at all. May I 
drop down on this rug if it’s not the truth. Now 
believe me, my chUd, somebody’s been fuumng 
—that’s it.” 

“But what did be mean—a Mr. Ro.ss, that 
we mot—when he said that he’d come ^owu and 
saved one of these Miss Tilneys P” * 

“God knows. But 1 know this much; if 
you only saw those Tilney girls, as I did 
the other day—regular troopers of young 
women. So now put it out of your little 
head, and don’t be worrying yourself, and 
take the colour out of your checks. Ah! heie 
he is himself.” 

The captain was so fervent and earnest in this 
disclaimer, that ho all but convinced the little 
lady. 

So, during dinner, she hud got up her spirits 
again. But in her room that night, where she 
was at tended on by the stern Martha, sJie took 
up t he confidences almost where they had then 
loft off. 

“Ah,” she said, “Martha, you were a little 
wrong in wlial you said, 1 have found it all out 
from the captain.” 

Martha at first did not understand. Then she 
said: 

“Ah, the captain—a good-natured and a well- 
meaning gentleman.” 

“ So he is, TMartha, and one of the kindest 
friends J have.” 

“So he is, so he is,” said the other, gloomily. 
“And a pity it always is when we can’t stay 
content with those that knows and likes us, in¬ 
stead of wanting new ones. Of course tho cap¬ 
tain likes you, and wouldn’t like you tp be 
troubled.” • 

“ But ho would tell the truth, Martha, wouldn’t 
he?” 

“Of coarse, miss, what he kndlv, he would.” 

" Well, them, Martha, he vowed before heaven 
and eortli, and asked me even for a Bible to iako 
his oatJwnpoTi, that all this little story about a 
Misis Tilney was absurd. So you must have 


been mistaken', and some one must 
you,” , ^ 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” said she, giliply, 
“ So we’ll let it be. If others are contot, I am. 
I only do my duly to tho family that reared had, 
aud was kind to me. f haven’t married into a 
new family, miss, and ain’t obliged to take to 
the Tillotsons,” 

“I know that, Martha; but what do you 
think ? Do tell me. Set my mind at rest. I 
slian’t sleep to-night, 1 know I shan’t. Do not 
be cruel, Martha.” , 

“Well, miss, wo’ll see—we’ll see—in the 
morning.” 

It is evident from this little dialogue in what 
a cloud of troubled suspicion the young mistress 
of the new house was living in, Mr. Tillqtiion, 
with a weight of his own in his breast, was grow¬ 
ing accustomed to his new life, agd more and 
more absorbed in business. He was very kind 
to her—" gave her every indulgence,” said bis 
friends—but had ^ot time to study or under- 
stai^d the suspicions and doubts of the little 
lady. Ue used to ask her at tunes, plainly, had 
she any little grief to complain of, and beg of her 
to confide it to him j but on this subject she was 
alwajs cold, and reserved, and aggrieved. So, a 
little wearieH, he gave it up, and went more and 
more to Ills business as to the best distiuotion in 
the world. 


STATISTICS OF VIETDE. 

Small presents, it has been shrewdly said, 
prevent the flume of frieudship from dying out. 
A Stilton cheese, a bouquet of forced flowers, a 
maiden copy of a “just-published” book, a pSt4 
de foie gras, a basket ot fruit that trill keep a 
day or two, a salmon iu spring, or a fresh-killed 
liare in autumn—anything that answers, as a 
feed of corn or a bait of hay to one’s own 
private hobby-liorse—^veiy rarely indeed gives 
oflenee. 

Be the influence such offerings exert ever .so 
snuiU, it is attractive rather than i-epulsivc in 
its tendency. They arc silken fibres which 
draw pi'oplc together, almost? witliout their 
knowing it; and git hough the strength of any 
single one may be slight, by multiplication th(^ 
acquire appreciable povft't. Even if they come 
from evidently interested niolNes, they are a 
tribute which flatters the receiver’s self-esteem, 
for they are an unmistakable proof that he is 
irurfh being courted. They are a mutual tie 
which bind friendly coimerioiis into a firmfir 
bundle of sticks than they were before. Tlic 
iver even likes the person given to all tho 
etter for Javiug bestowed gifts upon him. 
There may exist no thought or indsHlaon to lay 
him under im obligatkiu; but more altvajs 
must, and properly may, arise the hope of 
increasing his good wfli and attachment. It is 
cle^ that, when it is 'dosfraWc that kindly 
rclanons should esist between .persons, any 
hono arable means of promoting such relations 
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vcuttaaiood, ant4 auwried, itowifijate iaeoes- 
idnely gives hospitality to an a tacazy 
person, a erTO, several paralytic patients, 
orphans, strangers vrithont jMOnrces, an4 even 
drimkaras {one vvonld vrah to see in their fail¬ 
ing an iafitinity roerdiy). Bveiy (feature tumble 
to talce 0^ of its^ finds in her a ready pro¬ 
tector. Sndh are ner lodgers, her clients, dierj 
onstojaersl Ever cheerful, she amuses them; 
by discourse suited to their comprehension. All I 
around her is in continued jubilation, and Mar- 
gs^te heraelf seems to be more entertained 
than anybody else. It may said, perhaps, 
that a person must be born with a natural dis- 
,position for this Iciud of devotedoess. Granted; 
out bis claim to public gratitude is not a whit 
the less for that. 

Catherine Veriiet, of Saint-Germain (Puy-do- 
D6me), is a simple lacemaker, who, after de¬ 
voting herself to her family, has for thirty years i 
devotw Uefiielf to those who have no one to 
take card of them. Her savings having i 
amounted to a sufficient sum for the purchase I 
of a small house, she converted it into a sort 
of hospital with eight beds always occujiied. 
Situated amongst tlie mountains of Auvergne, 
1his hospital is a oerluiu refuge for pi‘rdu<i, 
travellers who have lost their way. Tt is an 
imitation of the Saint Bernard; and if it has 
not attained its celebiity, it emanates from the 
same source, charity. 

In looking through the lists and compaiing 
the several departments of Prance, it would be 
hard to say that one department is better than 
another; beeause their population, and other 
important influential circumstances, vary im¬ 
mensely between themselves. But wliat strikes 
one immediately, is the great preponderance of 
good women-—rewarded as such—over good 
men. Thus, to dip into the list at hazard, we 
have—Meuse, one man, five women; Siiuc, 
thirty-one men, ninety-eight women; Loire, two 
men, six women; Cfite-d’Or, three men, eleven 
women; and so on. The nature of the acts re¬ 
warded—also taken by chanec—arc tliese: re¬ 
conciliation of families in vendetta (Corsica); 
maintenance of deserted children; rescues from 
fire and water; faithfulness to master and mis¬ 
tress for sixteen jears; adoption of seven orphans 
for fifteen years; maintenance of master mia mis¬ 
tress fallen into poverty; devotion to the aged; 
nursing the sick poorkilling a mad dog who 
inflicted fourteep bites. When “inexhaustible 
charity’* and “succour to the indigent” are 
mentioned, one would like to know whether 


not the momentary impulse which can-scs us to 
help a suffering fellcw-creaturo, and then dies 
away, but the constant, durable affection which 
regards him us another scU^ and vmose devioe 
is “ Privation, Sacrifice.”' 

In the period, then, between 1819 and ISfiil 
sewn hunared and seventy-six persons received 
Himlyon rewards, Jwo hundred and eleven of 
whom ware men, and five hundred and sistjr- 
five woineiu la M. Demay’s opinion, the dis¬ 


proportion ought to -stinirise nobody; for if 
Man » gOtod, with ’^irfle courage, which is , 
(mpable of bei^ suddenly inflamed, and is 
liable to be similaely extinguishefi, Woman only 
is mdowed with the bOumBess, incessant, 
silent devotion, which is found jn the motbor, 
the wife, the dau^ter, the sister. This dear , 
companion, given by God to wan, is con¬ 
scious of the noble mission allotted her to fulfil 
on earth. We behold the results in her acts, 
and in what daily occurs in families. Abnega¬ 
tion, with her, is a natural instinct. “ She may 

C rove weak, no doubt; she may even go astray: 
ut, be assured, she always retains the divine 
spark of charity, which only awaits an opportu¬ 
nity to burst forth into a brilliaut flame. Let 
us abstain, therefore, from casting a stone at 
temporary error; let us pardon, and forget. 
Our charity will lead her back to duty more 
eflicaciously than all the moral stigmas we coUld 
possibly inflict.” 

The years most fruitful in acts of devotion 
appear to have been 1851, 1852,, and 1857, in 
iriiich twenty-seven and twenty-eight prizes 
were awarded. Tlieir cause is, that previously 
ttie Academy rcOeived memorials from the 
aulhoiities only. But after making an appeal 
to willies, es of every class and grade, virtue, if 
the w;xprc.ssion may be allowed, overflowed in 
all dircciions. Lives of heroism and charitv, 
hidden in the secrets of the heart, were suddenly 
brought to the light of day, to the great surprise 
of tlicir lieroes and heroines. During the same 
jienod there was distributed, in money, three 
hundred and sixly-four thousand fiuncs (six¬ 
teen thousimd pounds); in medals, four hun¬ 
dred and eigliteeu thousand live hundred and 
fifty francs (sixteen thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two pounds); total, seven hundred 
and eighty two thousand five hundred and fifty 
francs (tlnrty-iwo thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two pounds). The Montyoii prizes arc 
worth having, and not an insult to the persons 
to whom* they are, offered. The sums of money 
given range as high as one, two, three, and even 
tour thousand francs; the medals varyjn viduc 
from five and six hundred to a thou-sand francs: 
but even a five-hundred franc or twenty-pound 
medal is a respectable token of approbation and 
esteem. In some few coses, both money and 
a medal arc bestowed. 

It may be said that the persons to whom 
these piizes are given would have done the 
same deeds without any reward. True; and 
therein lies their merit. And ought munep to 
be given to recompense virtuous actsP Tes, 
most decidedly; because it will confer on dta 
recipients their greatest possible recompense— 
the power of doing still more good. Money 
gifts arcjpot to bo depreciated so long as there 
are orphans to sustain, sick poor to nurse, and 
infirm old to keep from'starvation, 
riually, is clarity the growth of one period 
of life rather than of another g,, On inspecting 
the lists, wc find children, six, twclvc„tidrieen 
years of age, and oloso to them ootogeiiariaus, 
one QonagonariaiJi, one ceatenariaai if noble 
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ooate^ doea ofit'wait for falness jeisn, it 
woula Appear oot to take its dij^t on llieir 
nrrival. 


A DASH INTO tOBKSHIBE. 

Qm day lately, I felt myself to be rery 
stupid. I will bd guilty of tbe modest 
affectation of Saying, “though, by the way, that 
is HOthing unusual r for, however true that mav 
be, no one believes it when he says it, and s.aca 
modesty is nothing bnt a hypoonticai pretence. 
I own, witlnmt any reservation whatever, that, 
on the occasion T refer to, I teat stupid. Plod¬ 
ding day after day, and week after week, in the 
same beaten track, round and round .like a mill- 
horse, I was getting into a dazed mechanical 
state, and 1 felt that if I did not bolt and kick 
uf my hoels I should becihne idiotic. I tried 
to think coherently, and I couldn’t. T tried to, 
speak coherently about the most common-place 
matters, and 1 couldn’t. Wlicn any one chal¬ 
lenged me to express my views with re- 

f ard to that easiest of topics, Uie weather, 
found that I was incapable of going straight 
io the point. I was unable to say, in so 
many words, that it was very we* weather 
when it was raining cats and dogs. Or if the 
sun shone, I foimd it equally diilicult to declare 
that it was fine. My sentences came out wrong 
end first. I had no ideas upon any subject 
whatever, or if I bad I was quite unable to' ex¬ 
press them in intelligible words. I was begin¬ 
ning to have a vague sense that my brain was 
gone, and that there was nothing left in my 
skull for my senses to act upon. 

When 1 was in this state, gravely doubting 
whether I should ever have the use of my facul¬ 
ties auy more, 1 suddenly formed my resolution. 
I am generally a well-oraered person, and, as a 
rule, never do anything without due considera¬ 
tion. There is nothing flighty or capricious in my 
character. Yet on tins occasion my conduct was 
flighty and capricious in the last degree. At nine 
o’clock ju the morning I had no idea of leaving 
London for many weeks; but at nine o’clock 
that night I was more than two hundred miles 
away from Loudon, in a town where I did not 
know a single soul, and in wliich 1 had no busi¬ 
ness whatever. T^en 1 formed my ressolution, 
I was in tho street, proceeding to my mill. 
Suddenly I tutned on my heel, retraced my 


minutes l was in the street again, with the 
carpei-bag in my hand. In what direction 
should I bend my steps ? S»had no idea on tho 
subject, I scarcely knew for what purpose 1 
was carrying the c^et-bag. Walkii^ on and 
on, I found myself in the Maiylebone-road. 1 
was at a station of the underground railway.; 
I did not fancy that. Preflpntl;f I came in sight 
of the Ionic porjjco of the London and North- 
Westerij. I never liked that severe portico. 
It did pot invite me. By-and-by the dock of 
the Great Northern peeped down upon me over 


the tops of the houses. It was Im 
an old friend. In times gone I hdtff totasi up 
at that clock, when my heart beat wifh 
thoughts of home far away among the nortwbm 
hills. 

Through the gate underneath, I had many 
times passed on to happiness. 1 knew that 1 
could not go home now; but I would be on 
road; myl^e would he towards it. I might 
beguile myself with the idea that I was gwg 
the old hopeful journey to the end. The big 
round face of the dock seemed to smile upon 
me j the hands seemed to beckon me. I entered 
the terminus, and, without any idea as to my 
destination, or the times when trains started, 
presented myself at the ticket-office. 

T merely said to the clerk, “ A ticket.” 

“ Where for ?” he asked. 

11 bought for a moment, and answered “York¬ 
shire,” it having, in that moment of reflection, 
come into my head that I had heird and read 
much of that famous county, and had never 
been in it, exceprtto set foot upon tbe platform 
at York in passing through to tho far north. 

“Where in Yorkshire?” the clerk asked, 
lookitiu at me very hard. 

While he was asking the question my eye 
fell upon the word “ Leeds,” on the pand of 
his box. 

“ Leeds,” I said, mechanically. 

He handed me a ticket, and in five minutes* 
time I was in a comfortable first-class carnage 
rallliug away for a place that 1 had never 
visited in niy life, tod in which I did not know 
a single soul. 

Awaking to a sen.se of being in for'an un¬ 
usual cntcriirise, I suddenly began to find my 
brains and my coherence of speech. A fellow- 
passenger chdlengcd me on tbe abstruse sub- 

e ?t of cultivation by steam, and £ found that. I 
lew a good deal abont it, and could deliver 
myself quite fluently. My mental vacuity was 
dispelled, as a tootliachc is sometimes cured by 
the sight of the dentist’s brass plate. At the 
dentist’s door you can turnback; but when you 
put yourself mto an express train at King’s 
Cross, there is no turning back until you reach 
Peterborough. I thought I would turn back 
at Peterborough; but w'hen got to Peter¬ 
borough, my blood was up, that is to say, it was 
iu an' active 8ial% of circulation, and I was 
ready for anything, I, determined to go on to 
Leeds, though what I was goqjg to do When I 
got there I had not the slightest idea. 

Tliinking about Yorkshire, I become deeply 
interested iu that county and its inhabitotss. 
I recal aU that I have read of the cliaraqtoris!to 
of the people, their quaint sayings, the Yewkshire- 
meu 1 have seen in pieces at the theatriis. Wear¬ 
ing red waistcoats, saying “domit,” and talking 
about pints of “yell” and going “whoam.” 
Old scenes in novels come back to me, scenes 
in which Yorksiriremen niade a display of their 
honesty and their appetites in an atiilctio sort of 
a way, os if honesty and. ejjtii^ were feats of 
striugtli with thm. 'Wakefield conjured up 
the good old yicar, and Moses buying tte 
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WaJs^lfl. I tfatwiAht, tooi c€ Mr. ScMBrt, 

pieBuxta ^ddiDi^s, 
sud^iamsi and w tii&gopd and bad tkoes mib 
wbieb the name df the county is assodalea. And 
so X wocked ipye<^ u|i ado a state of hot i»]d;hu> 
si^ about f cttrktee, oadpmssued my joutney 
•with as yaudh «^er <e3:peotBnoy as was eyrar 
iiumilest^ W a Mfdianifiaan going to Mecca. 

H M^bciw with ordinary powers of obser- 
•vniiipa aad description will ^ anywhere and 
what he sees and hears faithMly, he 
can 8oaf<»ly flail to interest .those who listen to 
bin. It is when people write all out of their 
own heads that -aiey are dull and incompre¬ 
hensible. Human nature is always interesting 
to human nature. 1 feel confident, therefore, that 
I shall not bore the intelligent reader by relating 
faithfnlly what I saw, heard, and observed, in my 
scamper throi^h the county of 'Xork. If you 
put yourself'in my place, which, being an 
maapnative reader, you will have no difficulty 
in (romg, you wUl feel it quiti a new sensation 
to be 'wmking into a strange town with a bttle 
oaxpet-bag in your hand, but with no jmr]»ose 
in ^ur mind, seeking adveutures, and trusting 
to we chapter of accidents. 

8 o this IS Leeds! “ Great seat of the woollen 
trade,” my geography-book used to tcU me, 
though I had vague notions about that word 
“ seat,” and was apt to wonder bow the woollen 
trade sat down upon it. I cannot teU how I came 
to entertain the notion that Leeds was rather an 
elegant sort of a to-wn, for a seat of commerce, 
but I approached Leeds with that impres¬ 
sion. Perhaps it vras owing to something 
that I had read iu a geography-book at school, 
aided by a general idea that a seat of the 
woollen trade would naturally be soft. But the 
first glimpse I had of a forest of tall chimneys 
lifting their beads above a canopy of black 
maoke, was so strangely out of harmony with 
my idi^, that I began to think I had got into the 
wrong carriage, and been carried to Manchester. 
But no, it was Leeds. They didn’t oicpect me, 
evidcaitly; for there was no fiy waiting to 
convey me in triumph through the town. 
Three flys ware in attendance tnily, but they 
•were engaged brforehand; but there were none 
for chance travellers. I felt it to be entirely 
my own feult. I ought to have given the ^ood 
people notice. I cannot^ remember ever before 
this oecasion experging from a railway station 
■with a carpet-bag m mv hand without being 
surrounded by a mob of boys competing for the 
hemour and profit of carrying my luggage. But 
here not a ameared. Not a sin^e soul was 
on the look-out for any chance whatever. Good 

K , I thought. All employed in the wool trade. 

tty of work, good wages, no idle people. 
So 1 famdged along with my carpet-bag untu it 
began to rain water, soot, powdered Inacks, and 
gmt, when I -fatned into tbe first hotel I came 
tOi I went straight to the 6moking4<oom, to! 
Cl|4ln Jfty feelings ynth a ei^. The room was ^ 


when i went ins but presently theybea^to 
talk. What is the matter with me r Have I 
relapsed f Mm mjr comprehension left mo P' I 
do not understmd a single Word they say. Ah, 
1 see now; it is the di&et. Having had long 
exmience of H on the stage, I comdn’t have 
believed that real Tforkshiremen Would speak ft 
so ill. 1 listened very attentivdy, but I eouid 
make nothing of the eouversation. If they had 
only mentioned the word “yell,” or said “ dom 
it,” I might have felt that 1 was in Yorkshire; 
but they never said anything so intelligible, and 
1 didn’t feel that I was in Yorieshire. 1 spoke 
to my next neighbour in real Yorkshire, which 
1 learned from a celebrated comedian, and tie 
ignorsmt yokel did not understand a word I 
said. I observed tod, with disappointment, thAt 
tt;heir hair was not flaxen, and didn’t curl; and 
that not a man in the room slapped liis waistcoat. 
One man bad so far outragea his county and 
the woH-knoivn habits of its people as to come 
out without a waistcoat. And without a flaxen 
wig that curls all dvct bis head, and a waist¬ 
coat to slap when be says “ dom ft,” how can a 
man be a Yorkshiremon r * 

I went m search of now^ adventures, and 
wandering about for some time among high 
gaunt red-brick woollen warehouses—-unrelie^w 
by a single bright shop or cheerful dwelling—^I 
niet with an adventure. I was getting very 
depressed, and tliiiiking of going ba^ to London 
by the very next train, when I heard somebody 
ciy “ Hoy!” 1 turned round and saw a stout 
sturdy ruddy-faced gentleman standmg at a 
green gate about twenty yards off, lie cried 
“Hoy!” again, and seeing*that the signal was 
intended for me, I wmt towards him. He 
seized me by the hand, shook it hoarialy, and 
said he was glad to sec me. 

“ How was I ?” 

I said I was quite well How was he P 

“ First rate.” 

“ Aud how were all frieuds in London P” 

1 ventured to say that all friends in imndou 
were in a satisfactory condition. 

“ And now come in,” he said; “dinner will 
be ready in a few minutes.” 

Now, the reader can bdieve me or not, just as 
be likes; but I can honestly assure him that I 
had never seen this gentleman before in my life; 
but iu looking at him, and listening to his voice 
during the above brief colloquy, I camo to have 
a notion that I bad known him for a long time, 
that he had been expecting me, and thatjehoudd 
find everything prepared &myreception. No¬ 
thing occurred to dispel that notion, but eteij- 
tbing to ^onflrm it. My host introduced me w 
his wife. ^ shook hands with me, and said 
she wuB glad to see me. Would I t^e a glass 
of wine altm mpiongjourncy P If I -wiahed to 
change my dothes, 1 would find my room— 
nglit-liancf doc® on the fimt landfti^. IJ^e clofli 
was already laid, and ft was laid tiirec. 

“We expected you at two,” the lady said} 

































casta, aad tUe?as, ca patfeei .toiiAlitT in' 
•Nc>«r<4»)aft;, and mere ainelce theinselm into 
dreamy jaieasant eiwpelaCitm. 

Thm is a Itib xse&ai^ of Orimtak k the 
^ centre of Hnegate’^dide, and in the oontre of 
'this edo^ Is the ojpiatn divan. We mtdh 
it hj a neaow fHusage leading up a Bar> 
rhw oooxt, atnl eaai^ gun sdnnssum on pro* 
seating onrselvfiB at itanoor. fahee is of great 
age, is never free from iniaence of oprum, 
but au>gs, telle stories, eats, drinks, cooks, and 
quarrels, and -goes through the routine of his 
simple life, without ever rousing from the semi- 
comatose state you see him in now. The curious 


Am. mm. Botoira 


8 giving your 
often predicates 


temples uie uirooomg woicn so otten prcuicates 
a severe headache, and wliioh is tickling your 
^Uet as if with a feather and fine dust, is opium. 
Its frsnes are ourling overhead; the tor is laden 
with them, and the bed-clothes and the rags 
hanging on the string almvc arc all steeped 
tlirougn and ihrongh with the fascinating drug. 
The livid, ca^verons, corpse-like visage of 
Yahec, the wild excited ^arc of the young 
Lascar who opens the door, the stolid shecn-Iike 
ruminations of Lazarus and the other CluBa- 
incu coiled togethu* on the floor, tlui incolierent 
anecdotes of the Bengalee squatted on the bad, 
the fiery gesticulations of the mulatio and the 
Mauilla-man who are in eonversatioa by the 
fire, the semi-idiotic jabber of Ihe negroes 
huddled up behind Yaiiee, are all due to the same 
fumes. As soon as we are Buthciciiily acclima- 
tisqd to peer through the smoke, and' after the 
bearded Oriental who makes faces and passes 
jibes at, and for the com^mny, has lighted a small 
candle in our honour, we sec a sorry little 
apartment, which is almost filled by the French 
bedstead, on which ludf a dozen oolourod men 
are coiled long-wise across its breadth, and 
in the centre of which is a common japan tray 
and opium lamp. Turn which way you will, you 
see or touch opium smokers. The crampeAlittle 
chamber k one krge ojiiura-pipe, and inhaling 
its atmosphere partially brings you under the 
pipe’s infliufinoc. SwarUiy sombre faces loom oat 
of dark comers, until the whole place seems 
alive with humanity; and turning to your guides 
you ask, with strange puzzlement, who Yaheo’s 
customers are, where they live, and how tiiey 
obtaiu tbe wherewithal for the expensiveIniuiy 

B f opium smoking P But Booboo on the bed 
nereis too quiefr for you, and, starting up, shouts 
out, with a volubOity wiioh is astounding, con-; 
sidcriug his* half-dead condition a few seconds 
bcl'ore, full particulars concerning himself, his 

K ‘, liis future, and the griovu^ce he unjusUy 
urs under now. First, though, of the drug 
he smo^, “ You see, sar, this much onium, 
dam him, smoko two minutes, sar—noAore. 
Him cost four pmanies—him dm dear, Jnit him 
dam good. No g^ opium at de«H<pe, sar 
(the Home for Asi^s) ; so come to zahee for 
smaU drunktfdengo agtunto Homo and sleep 
him, sar. fes, me live at de Home* sasr— 
me ship’O Steward—Bengalee—no get opium 




gotm ae dia, ext^t to Yahee, aa*., Foar 
pennw, you und’stand, make smoke Iwo mi¬ 
nutes, ao more; but him make better drtjatk M 
tree, four, fire glasses mm—you Inglesee 1^, 
rum draolc, me Bengalee like opium aruijk*yik 
uad’stand—try him, sar; ho-much good.” 

'iSiuB Booboo, who is a wdfi-dressed Asiatic, 
iu a cleau shirt, and with a watch chain of grm^ 
strength and massiveness. He has been with- 
out a ship for five mouths; has just ergii^ to 
go on board one on Monday} shows me the 
owner’s note for four pouiiifc, and coimlains 
bitterly that they won’^obauge it at the Home, 
or give him up bis box. “ Me owe them very 
leetlc, sar, veiy small piece; me there five 
mouths, and pay long time, and now they say 
you give us money, and we no give you dhange,” 
Booboo looks a little daiiMrous as he brandishes 
his opium-pipe; and old Yahec, who is lying cm 
his back, with his eyes closed and his month 
open, growls out an incoherent warifhig to be 
calm. Mother Abdallah, who has just looked 
in from next door, interprets for ns, and we 
exchange complimenis and condolences with 
Booboo. Mother AbdaUali is a London lady, 
who, from long association with Orientals, has 
mastered their habits and acq^nired their tongue. 
Cheeny (China) Emma and Lascar Sal, her 
neighbouTh, are both from home this evonii^, 
but Mother Abdallah does the honours for her 
male friends with much grace and propriety—* 
pallid wrinklod woman of forty, who prejmrea 
and sells opium iu another of the two-roomed 
hovels in the court—she confesses to smoking 
it, too, for company’s sake, or if a friend asks 
her to, as ycr may say—and stoutly maintains 
the healthiness of the habit. “ Vy, look at this 
’ere court when the fever was so bad. Who ’ad 
it ? Not them ns took opium; not one of ’em, 
which well you knows, Mr, Cox,” turning to the 
handsome, blnft' sergeant of police, vmo has 
joined the inspector and myself; “ but every one 
else, and look at the old ^n’elman, there'; ry, 
he’s more nor eighty year old, and ’ardly ever 
goes to sleep, bless yer, he don’t, indeed; he 
sings and tdis stories the whole blessed night 
through, and is wonderful ’ealthy and clean. 
There aiu’t a cleaner old man than Mr. Yaboe, 
not in Bluegatc-fields, and if you could see him 
in the m'ommg a-scrubbin’ and w»s&a’ his ’onse 
out, and a-rinsing hisclothes, it ’nd do your ’art 


and prepares them iu the way they like it, don’t 
he. Chin Chin?” Chin Ohm is a Chinaman, 
whose face is well known at the West-end, ai^ 
who lives by solliug tracts and song-books fri 
the streets. He boards with Yahee, and piays 
one shillJng a day. Chin Chin provaa mans 
sardonic tlm crnmnnicative, and Mrs. Amli~ 
lab resumes: “ The old gen’elsaan has lived brae 
these twenty year, and hk looked just the same, 
and aliers done what bp’s a-doia’ of now, made 
up the opiuni us they Eke it. aad had a few of 
’em lodging with ’im. I dcm*t gretemd to make 
it ast-alil as he does, but I’ve wed here these 
dozen year, aad nateiUy have got tnto many 
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Ineendo principle bestowi^ a iOats indicated 
by »p c^eciai r^ftso% cafiing a stt^ Glonces- 
tcr-row 'whioli W n9tl»i<»g wnafewer to do with 
(Hottoe&ter^ or Gniidford-^iaco 'wlion. it has no 
conuerim of day s<»t or ‘Und with the capital 
of Surrey. 

The improprietyiof aotdng npoa this last prin* 
, cijde, OTWaairt of principle, need not bo dwelt on. 
in these days it is not^ek tliat public opinion 
would suffer the bestowal, on this river-side 
road, of a nffime chosen nmtraiily, or because 
of its having a euphonious sound, or suggesting 
nristocratio associatiouBr That a large class of 
English people wouldwiffingly assent to the selec¬ 
tion frf a name, recommended only by its power 
of appealing to that flunky clement which 
erists in the breast of so many free-bom Britons, 
cannot be doubted. A stroll in the suburbs of 
London, where prh'ate houses—and sometimes 
very smat ones—are called by such names as 
“ Balmoral House,” ot “ Osborne Lodge,” Sr 
“Lordship Villa,” will ^nviuce any sceptic 
that there axe a great many people, residing in 
London and its neighbourhood, who would be 
very well pleased if a name could be bestowed 
on the new street, which would remind them 
in some way, nearly or remotely, of the Court 
Circular, .ftut tliis class, though a large one, 
is not influential in matters of this kind; and 
we need hardly distress ourselves with appre¬ 
hensions lest tlm Thames Embankment should 
havfe its prospects blighted by any allusion, on 
Hs comer houses, either to Koyal personages 
themselves or to their places of abode. It will 
certainly not be called Balmoral-tenuce, or Os- 
bomc-esplanade, much as Clapham and Hack¬ 
ney migut like it. As to the places of abode 
of Royalty, then, we need be under no alarm. 
Arc we equally secure that the authorities 
in giving a name to this very important road¬ 
way wiU abstain from consulting the Court 
Circular at all in its past or present develop. 
mentflP 

It is necessary to speak plainlvin this matter. 
Wo are constructing a street wMch will, in all 
human probability, be, now and for ages to come, 
one of the great streets of the world. We arc 
not much given, «s a nation, to foresight or pre¬ 
caution, buttit does not require a large amount 
of the gift of prophecy to ^ enable one to predict 
that this new thoroughfare will pay an impor¬ 
tant part in ttic wSrld’s history between the 
time of thisjdts flrst oonstmetion, and the period 
when, yielding to the tudversal law, it decays 
and becomes a heap of rdna. Now, the name 
winch we bestow upon this street, once given, is 
given for ever, so that we ought really to be 
very careful in our selection; and surely, being I 
duly impressed with the importance of what we 
are doing, we may at least arrive at one conclu-1 
sioa, that—with the example of Eegeat-street 
before eur eyes—^we ought to be very wary of 
,Royal titles, and should w justified in resolving 
that at all events, and come wlmt may, we will 
Iwep clew of the Court Circular, and tb* Alma- 
de Gotha, in naming the Thames Embahk- 


1 




To call a street or jrablic place, in an arbifeury 
manner, by any name that sounds weE, or is re-’ 
eomnwaided o^ by its court cimularity, is'dis. 
tinctly bad. What principles tten reifiwn for 
our street godfathers to act unonl' Two prin¬ 
ciples mentioned just nOw. Ernst, we may name 
our new street either afte(r some great man, 
or in commemoration erf some great historical 
event, or, secondly, in alJuaioB to some local 
characteristic peculiar to the thoroughfare in 

S astion, and obviously distinguishing it from 
others. 

As to the first of these, it, has been ^ted upon 
already to some smidl extent in tJkis country, 
and in Erance much more. We have, among 
others, a WeUiugton-street, tolerably conspicu¬ 
ous, and a MEton-street, somewhat obscure; 
and taking more modem instances, we find a 
CromweE-rond, t^CromwcE-plaoe, and a Gfjrriek- 
street among our newer tlmrouglifares. Our 
language, perhaps, lends itself less aptly to this 
arrangement than does the Evettch. Rue dean 
Jacques Rousseau sounds better than Sir Ismic 
Newlon-street, and Quai Voltaire than Bacon V 
quay; but m spite of that, it is certain that we 
should do right to caE some of our new streets 
alter our great men, and that our James Watts, 
our Ifruncla, odr .Tenners, and the rest, may 
iltly be commemorated by having their names 
inscribed on our comer houses. Wliether in 
the case of this particular street or road, (mEcd 
at present the Thames Embankment, we should 
act wisely in proceeding on this principle, is 
another question. 

Much, again, might be said that woiEd be 
favoiu-able to a name commemorative of some 
great event in our history. And here it may be 
preuused that such event need not, by any 
means, be one of those victories which wo arc 
so fond—perhaps too fond—of caBing to mind. 
This boasting and bragging about our victories 
is, alter all, rattier a barbarous businqss, not 
like the ago we Eve m, probaWy stiU less Eke 
those ages that are to come. The Indian, wilh 
his scalp trophies suspended from his girdle, 
after aU, acts much as we do'when we cnE a 
bridge after the battle of Waterloo, or name our 
principal square in commemoration of Trafal- 
gar. 

The issue of a war is generaEy the estabEsh- 
mont of peace; is it good to suEy such peace 
by for ever harping on the quarrel which pre¬ 
ceded it P Hbw would this answer in privtu^j - 
life? When Jack Noakes has quarrdled wilh 
his nci^bour'Tom Styles, about a trespass or 
a question of boundaries, and, having ^t the 
best of it, has made the quarrel up again, does 
he imme&teiy’oaU his house Bounawy Villa, 
or is the name of his spare bed-chambet altered 
from. ** ttbe Blue Room” to Styles’s Trespass P 
Ther^ia no more reason why a nation should 
brag (^its victories than an individu^ and it 
is perhayts fiiore dignified, as it is certainly more 
graceful, to be Sent about swdi deeds of 
prowess. As to names girim foS^ommemora- 
tioH, of those poUtical and other es^eats which 
have tended tojuake us what wse are—victories 
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. oirex (wselves, iialioQel stni^les vhioh Ivt'Ve 
bgeu productive of great reauits—iliese may be 
used Tirith great propri^, aad it is somewbat 
remarkable ibat myp hitherto hem so 
little wployedk We hegfe, indeed, a Coimtdta- 
tion^Mil, hut the name is hardly ever used, it 
•is a good one, and n^ht very well oe trans¬ 
ferred to a neighbouriog tiiorotighfare now ia 
course of reconstmolaoB, amd which is at pre¬ 
sent named after the original proprietor of the 

S ound over wEdb the thoroughfare in ques- 
111 passes. A name of this sort would not be 
ill suited to our new river-side street, and 110 
doubt a few events in our national history which 
arc worthy of commemoration might still be 
found if WB looked for them—Magna Charta, 
the Commonwealth, or rite Keformation, to 
wit. ' 

But perhaps after all, hn considering tUs 
question, the most hopeful manner of proceeding 
would he to examine, carefully, what this new 
road is, what arc its peculiar characteristics, 
local and otherwise, and to make some en¬ 
deavours to find a name for it wlvich might 
indicate what sort of a street '4 is, and which, at 
the .same time, should have enough of dignity 
about it to make it worthy of association with so 
important a thoroughfare. * ^ 

in most of those oases in which the name 

f iven to a street—at home or abroad —has been 
estowed because of some peculiarity in the 
street itself, the result has ncen satisfactory. 
“ Untfer the Lindens,” Uie translated name of a 
well-known German street; the Montague dela 
Cour, at Brussels; the Boulcvart, at Paris, with 
its many aecondi^ designations, or the Lung* 




streets, rejoicing in very good names, given in 
every ewe because of some distinctive charac¬ 
teristic belonging to the individualthoroughfarc. 
Nay, in our own town wo have similar examples, 
and we are none of us disposed to quarrel with 
such street names as Pall-Mall, the ,Strand, 
Long Acre, or Wood-street. 

Lesigrmtions that mean something alwayshave 
a peculiar attractiveness. “ Central Avenue” 
and "Broadway”—especially conspicuous in a 
country where the praoiiec of numbering the 
streets obtains—are both good names for streets. 
So with our own Parhament-strcel, or Abchurch- 
lana, or even with our South-streets and North- 
strei^s, which at least mean something, if only 
that the streets in question run in certain 
aortherly or southerly aireotions. 

Acting upon this principle of—if possible— 
finding loartlie new tnoroughfare a name with 
a meaning in it, it becomes imcessary, abovo-all 
things, to examine exactly what this Thames 
Embankment is. It is a piece of ground 
artifieielly made, and reclaimed at th^rxpense 
• of much money and labour from tl^Thames 
mud. It is a piece of ground wjiiw Hnks the 
eastern to the we^em extremity offouv town; 
it forms ^ immelKate bank of the river Thames, 
and Mo^ its course closely. It is entirely 
central, funning through the very heart of the 
metropolis, and it wfii in all probability, at 


once, on its completion, take tie fost pWo 
among our business streets. Turning pesn 
what the street is to be, to what it. is m to 
we may safely affinn that it is not ta<b4a 
pleasure thorough&ire, or a ftsliioiiable lounge, 
or a mere river-side promeiuulB. Lastly, it is 
not to be a itrect, at least not in the usual 
acceptation of the terra, but rather a road or 
way. It remains now to consider what tiiis 
roM or way, when it h, complotcd, shall bo 
called. 

Krst of all then, as being a piece of reclaimed 
ground artificially made, it would be natural to 
call the new thorimgbfeje by the name already 
ill use, and to which we are accustomed— 
Tliames Embankment. Or if this is too long, 
“ the Embankment ” alone might be sufficient; 
or we might take a name already bestowed on a 
row of small houses near Chelsea, and call it 
“Thames Bank.” Secondly, and because this 
'piece of ground follows the exact course of the 
river, it would be Jcgiliinatc to call it “ Kiver- 
way,” or “ Thames-way,” ^is last a designation 
for which somctliing* ha's, 1 believe, already 
been said, and wliich is excellent. On the same 
principle the whole line of thoroughfare might 
with propriety be called “ the Quays,'* these 
again being subdivided (as in Paris) into 
“ Westminster Quay,” "the Temple Quay,” 
“ Blackfiiars Quay,” et esetera; retaining some 
of the old names, and adding others. Of 
coui-sc, were it not that the name is already 
appropriated, it would ho natural to call this 
new line of road “ the Strand,” which it aotu- 
ally is. This, however, would necessitate the 
coufeaing of a new name on the or^uial 
Stniud, and might lead to some degree of con¬ 
fusion. Porliaps the best way, if this name 
came to be adopted, would be to calltlie Thames 
Embankment “the New Strand,” and to give 
the name of "the Old Strand” to the existing 
street of that name. This would be a ralionm 
and simple proceeding enough. 

One other consideration might be worth a 
lliouglit. .Tlie central nature of the new tho¬ 
roughfare might perhaps properly influence our 
judgment in selecting a name for it. There are 
some people who, it us likely, might wish to con¬ 
fer on it a desigaaliou indicative of its situation 
in the very heart of the tow^ and of the enor¬ 
mous amount of trafBc*which seems likely to 
fall to its slmre. Sudi names as “Ccntral- 
WOT,” or “Middle-way,” "Traffic-street,” 
“ London-way,” or some modificivtion of these, 
or approximations to them, might, by soma, he 
thought worth considci'ing, always beariw in 
mind, however, that tiiis is a case in whi<m it 
will not do to be too fanciful Were this aless 
important street tliau it is likely to he, it would 
be very easy to give it a nai^; but when one 
reflects how continually tlmt name, whatevar it 
maj ultimately be, will be in everybody’s mouth, 
it ia impos''ible not to feel that the choice of a 
fit (festgaation for it is almost a momentous 
queMiou. It mmst be short, capable of being 
"spoken trippingly on the tongue,” must be 
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to slwut out of 9 Oftt) ’wjudoiir- It ^ould 
be iluniliar, bat % ao aaoasis ; ktelli- 
gibi^ and aot waatiug ia difaitf. 

Whether aoj d? these iuhuss above, or 
any ih turn nuf gested |jy the<n, met all or any 
of these numeroas requireiocnts, it is not for me 
to ^y. They tw?e but ** random arrows from the 
brain,,’* nod may. at least, even if the bull’s*eye 
to been atoel, serve to show in what direc¬ 
tion the target li^, for the bcueft of other 
arohflxB. 

Ton see, my dear fafher, what a protracted 
disquisition 1 nave been betrayed into by that 
simple question of yours, “ What is the Thames 
Embankment to be called P” I am half afrmd 
that some of the remarks which your inquiry 
has called forth will not be entirely to your 
hking. I am acquainted with your high Tory 
sentiments-, and X shrewdly suspect that yqu 
have not the keen dread of the introduction of 
the Court Circular into a matter of tliis kind 
by which 1 am actuated. Ilclieve me, sir, it 
wouldn’t db. No individual name, however 
illustrious, should be attached to this, the work 
of a ninetcenth-centurj' public. It is a work likely 
to last as long as the town of wliieh it is to lie so 
important a teature. Let it have a iiaiue be¬ 
long^ to all time, which change cannot render 
obsolete or unfit, and which shall commend 
itself to misterity as at least meaning and 
ration^. Let that common sense which, as we 
hope, is a disting'dslimg characteristic of our 
age, come into play hero, and let this great road, 
imch connects the two extremities ot our town 
togeliier, be simply called by the name which 
best indicates its use and nature. 

P, CHESTEariELi), Junior. 


GHOSTS IN COUBT. 

Whether or not the defective ventilation of 
Unx courts of law be inimical to the subtle Iluid 
of which phantoms itfe composed, or whether 
these sensitive essences, oppressed with the 
absurdities of forensic costume and manners, 
■^ake fright at the first fflinuner of a coun¬ 
sellor’s wig, ^)r at the utter that follows a 
counsellor’s joke, there can be no question of 
the extreme aifflculty that has always been cx- 
gerionoed in bringing a spectre fairly to judicial 

So long ns the procecdhigs retain an extra 
judicial ohutacter, no gentleman on the extensive 
roll of attora^s could devote his time and abili¬ 
ties more sicafously to the getting up of a case 
than to your unfee’d film. Not content with 
fulfilling the office of detective, the inde¬ 
fatigable phantom haa suggestcif needful testi- 
mony, indicated lines of prosecution, col- 
f toted witnesses, "and — all beto rWy — 
WSMched, so to speak, dp to the very, door of 
to ittd^cut-hall. There, however, for one 
of to reasons “above stated, pr tor (hame 
ottoi tlie spectre has invariably come to a 
I toad. An objection to be sworn, in that im- j 


pt^wve ixmmt.BO tewljiat tp the freq[aKo,tei!» 
of English jtowta ctf Jufltioe, may have sojkuj- 
thing to do with The prospw -of a ctross- 
examination by a sc^tit^ fterson in horse¬ 
hair, whose inmredulitjy goes tlie kn^h of 
doubting one’s very existence, and whose ques¬ 
tions, in any case, must look, ode’s substance 
through aud through, may be suffloienUy Blam¬ 
ing. Still, it is dear that such" coquetting with 
the forms of legal procedure is, as Dogberry 
observes, most tolerable, and not to be en¬ 
dured.' We need not, therefore, be surprised 
that a tacit understanding has been arrived at 
to eliminate tbc accusing shade altogether. If 
flesli and blood, tbaVean speak wml up to a 
jury, and stand bullying, cannot convict a man, 
shall a skulking shadow have that wwer ? No. 
Tlie ghost’s word—appraised by tlie Prince of 
Denmark at “a thousand pound”—is nofv, iu 
the eye of the law, lileially not worth one 
dump. 

Itospect, however, fpr the fallen. It is one 
of the evil results of the " Spiritualisra,” which 
has spread like a rabies through society, that, 
iu dealing with those wizards who are medium 
one day and conjuror the next, according to the 
nmount^of detection brought to bear on them, 
or^jQ the tone of the opinion-market, we are apt 
to acquire a habit of speaking with over-fami¬ 
liarity of things that lie beyond the hitherlo-as* 
certamed limit of natural laws. This is surely 
a mistake. Notiiing, in this educated age, aston¬ 
ishes one more than the extreme narrowness of 
that district which separates absolute scepticism 
from blind belief. So close are these neighbours, 
that, without risk of offending one or the other, 
the reasonable mind has scarcely space to stir. 
With the former, the mere act of inquiry 
seems to involve a sort of abandonment of 
principle; with the latter, the most superficial 
exaininatiou suffices. 

Without in tlie least challenging to wisdom 
of that arrangement which has outlawed to 
ghost, it is singular to trace the maimer iu 
which, within the memoir of this generation, 
what must ho called, for fault of otor phrase, 
supernatural interference, has, to all appearance, 
contributed to to ends of justice. 

Thus, iq to ease of a notorious murder nenr 
Brighton some thirty years ago, a dream, aid a 
dream alone, led to (he discovery of to crime, 
and of to victim’s remains. 

A curious instance of what, in Scotland, would 
have been termed second-sight, owurred, within 
the writer’s recollection, in a midland county, 
and, though of course suppressed at to trid, 
was (an unusuai circumstaacq) attested upon 
oath at the preceding inquest. A market- 
gardener, known, from his line presence, as 
“ NobK Eden,” was murdered while at Work 
in to iHcb at along distance from his dwell¬ 
ing. Hi^witfe, ironing at a dresser by to 
kitchen wmdow, saw hid run. swiMv past, por- 
Bued by another man, who nranditod a stoftc 
hammer, as if threatening to strike. Aware that 
it was a spectral illusion, and impressdawith an 
idea tot some tvil had befaUon her husband. 
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Mrs. Eden consed instant seareli to be maide at Bernard, a labourer in the enmloy of the far* 
the spot to which h« had intffiaded.to proceed, meress Paret. This lady bemff admitted to 
when the bodywas disooteredjoold and sliff-4he their confidence, the three assemWed next 
innrderons weapcm, a stoae»banuner, lyini; be.* at the place indicated by the spectre, aiad, afer 
side hhn. digging to a considerable dejrth, came n^n a 

' Another eaudnpie (jf this species of warning large paroel wrapped in many folds of 1^, 
attracted some attention in the "burking” Stmck with the jpickaxe,itretarned, Am istak* 
tftnes at Bdinbffiwh—-the yoiee of one of Ine ably, the melodious sound of coin; but the 
victims, recognised under mtctunstances irre- filtny, and, as Paret suggested, plaeue-stridten 
concilabte witii any known law of nature, having appearance of the covering, ohecicea their eager 
led to the suspecting, and thenoe to the convic- cariosity, until, having been conveyed home and 
tion, of the assassins. well soaked in wine, the parcel was opened, and 

A gentleman, hktejy living, used to relate that revealed to their delij^ted gaze Aore thin a 
while resident near SWt Gwrge, N. B., the dis- thousand large gold pieces, subsequently ascer- 
appearance of an old woman, who, from her tained to be Portuguese, 
strict and sober habits, was employed by the It was remarkable, yot so it teas, that Mira- 
whole ne^bourhood as a messenger, created bel was allowed to retain the whole of tiie trea- 
muoh excitement. Nothing could be discovered sure. Perhaps his friends felt some scruple in 
respecting her. The search, at the instance interfering with the manifest intentions of the 
of her husband, was at len^h discontinued, ghost. But Mirabel was not much the happier 
One evening Mr. H. was sitting reading in his for it. He feared for the safety of his health—^he 
arbour, when the missing woman suddenly thrust ffiared for liis own life. Moreover, the prevail- 
lier head through the leafy shield! ITierc was a ing law.s respecting treasure-trove ” were pe- 
broad crimson streak round her neck, and, with- culiarly explicit, and it was questionable how 
out her uttering a word, an impression seemed far the decision of the ghost might be held to 
to be conveyed to Mr. H.’s mind that she had override them. 

boon murdered, and that her body lay concealed. In France, of treasure found in llie highway, 
under stable refuse, in a distant byre. Search ludf belonged to the king, half to the finder. If 
was made there, the corpse was found, and the in any other public place, half to the high- 
hushand was subsequently executed, on his own justiciary, half to the finder. If discovered by 
confession of the crime. magical arts, the whole to the king, with a 

lathe French courts, questions of ghost, or penalty upon the finder. If, when discovered, the 
no ghost—and, if the former, what might be the treasure were concealed from the proprietor of 
wdrth of the ghost’s testimony—seem to have the ground, the finder forfeited his sqare. To 
been permitted a wider range. Counsel has these existing claims the phantom had made no 
been freely hoard ou cither part. In a case that, allusion. In his perplexity, honest Mirabel 
many years ago, stirred up the whole philosophy bethought him of another friend, one Auguier, 
of the subject, so much curious matter was a mi bstautial tradchinau of Marseilles, 
elicited as to make the record worth preson'ing. I’he advice of this gcuUcmau was, that' the 
It is au illustration of the familiar manner in secret should be rigorously confined to those 
which a not distant generation dealt w'illi the who already knew it, while lie himself (Auwier) 
subject. w'as prepared to devote himself, heart and soul, 

Honor6 Mirabel, a poor labourer on tlie to bis friend’s best interests, lend him any cash 
estate of a family named Gay, near Marseilles, he needed (so as to obviate the necessity of 
invoked the protection of the law under the clmngiug tlio foreign money), attend him whither- 
following extraordinary circumstances: soever he went, and, in line, become his per- 

Ho aedlared that, while lying under an pet ual solace, monitor, and guard, 
alpiond-tree, late one night, striving to sleep. To prevent the possibility of his motives 
he suddenly noticed a man of remarkable appear- being misinterpreted, the worthy ^ugnier took 
ance standing, in the full moonlight, at the ooeasiou to exhibit to bis frieud a casket, in 
window of a neighbouring bouse. Knowing wliich was \nsible imicb gold and silver coin, 
tlie house to be unoccii|)iea, he rose to question besides a jewel or two of ^me value. 
iJhe intruder, wlicu the latter disappeared. A The fiieiidship thus happily inaugurated 
nmder beiug at hand, Mirabel mounted to the grew and strengthened, until Mirabel came 
window, and, on entering, found no one. Struck to the prudent resolution of entrusting the 
with a feeling of termor, he descended the whole treasure to the custody of his mend, 
ladder .with all speed, and had barely toiiched and appointed a place and time for that 
the ground, when a voice at hie hack accosted pumose. 

him; On the way to the rendezvous, Mii»bel met 

“ Pertuisan ” (he was of Pertuis), "therp is a with an acquaintance, Gaspard Deleuil, whom 
large treasure buried close at hand. Dig, and —^Auguier being already m sight—'Mhabel re- 
itisyonrs.” / queated to wait for Mm at the side of a thicket; 

A small stone was dropped on the tarmoe, as then, goMg forward, he handed to tfee irnsty 
if to mask the spot ^ndeo to. * Auguier two scaled bags, one of them secured 

For realms not explained, the favoured with a»rod rilibon, the other vsith a blue, and 
Mirabel slprank from pursuing the adveuture rcoeiv^ in return an instrument Oouooived in 
alcam, but comminiicated witn a friend, one the following satisfactory terms: 
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‘*I ttoknowledfe myself Jtoi^bWl te HoBsord 
Mirabel twenty thouaaBd Mwws, •liiiHcfe I pro¬ 
mise to pay on -deaunnd, acijaittii^ idin, more- 
orer, of forty Ihiss wiioli Im dhm me. Done 
at Maiseiile^ tfei8,eey«ilth of Septemb®-. 

. pgBOd) ** Iiotns AtTotnEB..” 


Aja. m&it iRouiiD. 


•Sills ,Utfe matter settled, Mirabel rejoined 


tSwmmn of wealth revisited Marseilles, and, 
batriim passed a jovial evening with his friend 
sad banker, Au^er, jjnjs on his way homo, 
when, at a dark part of tlie road, he was 
upon by a powerful ruffian, who dealt- him 
seveml blows witli some sharp weapon, flung 
him to the ground, and escaped. Eortunately, 
the wounds proved superficial. 

This incident ^gat a certain suspicion in the 
mind of J^irahel. As soon as he was able, he 
repaired to Marseilles, and demanded of Augultr 
the retnrn of his money, or liijuidation of the 
bemd. His friend expressed his extreme sur¬ 
prise. What an extraordiuaiy ^plication was 
n(wc1 Money 1 What money r He indiguautiy 
denied the whole transaction. Mirabel must be 
mad. 

To establish his sanity, and, at the same time, 
refresh the memory of his friend, Mirabel, with¬ 
out further ceremony, appciJed to i he law, and, 
in due course, the Lieutenant-Criminal, with 
his officer, made his appearance at the house of 
Auguicr, to conduct the perquisition. Search 
being made on the premises, no money was 
found; but there were discovered two bags 
and a red ribbon, wlvicb were identified by 
Mirabel as those which be bad delivered to his 
friend. 

The account given by the latter differed, in 
some material particular-s, from that of Mirabel. 
He had enjoyed, indeed, some casual aequamt- 
anoe with that gentleman. They had dim-d 
together, once, at liis (Auguier’sj house. He 
Iwm aocepted the hospitality of Mons. Mirabel, 
as often, at fl tavern. He had advanced that 
gentleman a crown. Miiabel had sjioken of a 

{ fhost and money, and had talked of placing the 
atter in his charge. At present, he had, how¬ 
ever, limitodohis confidence to the deposit of 
two empty bags and a red ribbon. iVll the 
' other all^tions he indignantly denied. 

Doejdy impressed witli the marvellous liistory, 
the Lieulenoijt-Drimina} decided that the matter 
^ould 1» fflrod to the bottom. The process 
continued. 

Magdalcme Paret deposed that Mirabel had 
called on her one day, looking pale and agitated, 
and declared that he had been holding oemverse 
with an apparition, which had revealed to him 
the situation of some buried treasure. She was 
yiresont when Hie paroeL apparoully confrauing 
■money, was found; and sue remembmedMirabm 
utftting, subsequently, that he had placed it for 
in the hands of Auguier. 

\^8patd Dolcpil repeated the nansstrgs told 



her, near the Ppite des FnimSanlA Jldleru’-gate), 
carrying two bag#; that he eaw him them 
over to a Bum vw appeared to be waiting lor 
him, and saw him reoeive m TOtara a piece of 
paper; and that, on rqoining him, Mirabel 
stated that he'had entriBS^ t® Au^er some 
newly-found treasure, talsing hip aofcnowled^- 
ment fof Hie same. 

Franpeds Fouraiere, the third witness, con¬ 
firmed the relation of the speofcre imd the mon^ 
by Mirabel, who appeared deeply afriokw by the 
extraordinary favour shown him in this super¬ 
natural visitati<m. On his pressing to a sight 
of the treaaoiro, Mirabel took the witness to 
his chamber, and, removing some bricks tiwu 
the chimney, displajred a large bag fiUed with 
gold coin. Having afterwards heard of Auguieris 
alleged dishonesty, the witness reproached him 
with it: when he became deadly pale, and en¬ 
treated that the subject might be dropped.' 

Other wntnessos deposea to the sudden inti- 
macy, more noticeable on account of their differ¬ 
ence of station, that had sprung tip between 
Mirabel and Auguier, dating from the period of 
the discovery of the gold. Sundiw experts 
bore testimony to the resemblance of me writing 
of the receipt, signed “Louis Auguier,” to 
the auti-igrapn of the latter. 

The ghost and Mirabd carried the day. In 
fact, it was a mere walk over the course. The 
Lieutenant-Criminal, entirely with them, decreed 
that Auguier should be arrested, and submitted 
to the “ question.”' 

Appeal, however, was made to the parliament 
of Aix, and the matter began to exqite con- 
wdernble notice. Persons were found to cen¬ 
sure the ve.ady credence given by the Ideuteuant- 
Crimiiial to the stoiy of the ghost, and, the 
ea.s(' coming to hearing, an able advocate of 
the day buckled on his armour to do battle with 
the shade. 

T.S it credible (he asked) that a spirit 
should quit the repose of another world ex¬ 
pressly to iiifomi Mons. de Mirabel, a gentle¬ 
man witli whoso existence it seems to have had 
no previous acquaintance, of the hidiug-place of 
this treasure ? How officious must l!)e the na¬ 
ture of that ghost which should select, in a 
caprice, a man it did not personally know, to 
enrich him with a treasure, to the due enjoy¬ 
ment of which his social position made liim so 
unfit ? How 8l%ht must be the nrescieiioo of a 
spirit that could not foresee that Mirabel woi ^j 
be deprived of his treasure by the first knave W 
had the mbfortone to trust I There could be no 
such spirit, be assured.' 

If there were no spectre, there was, aopoisi- 
ing to all humaib probability, ,uo gold ; and, if 
no gold, no ground for the aocus^ion of 
Auggicr- 

I)f4?ending jto earthly reasoning, was it likely 
that Mfjrabel should cntroift to AuguiCT a 
treasure W whose actual value 4e knew ^3mg, 
or that h* should take a rco^pt he 

had not seen the giver write ? was it, 

jmy, that tike woman Pwret Mtd Ghuspard 
Deleuil demanded no share in Hm Wfiasure so 
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tluit Atwer had made me cdmany io 

obtaia me custod;^^ of the^ gcAd, celtiTatkg a 
tomaatih attacdu&eat for thm itomhie khoorer, 
aad seekiM iais|)|re him.iriti foam for bis 
personal ttaJetjr, bo‘ loag m ^ reWaed pos¬ 
session of ao large a som. TJpon the ▼hole, 
Bjdess it had been’ iwaoticable to secure the at- 
mtidaiice a&d oral testimcaiy of the reiy phantom 
itself; the diaim of Mirabel could hardly address 
ikdf mote folmbly to the favourable judgment 
df^ecmrt.. 

It may be that this little deficient in the 
bhaia of evidence w^hed more than was 
expected with the paruament of Aix,. At all 
events, they demanded farther proof; and the 
peasant, Bernard, was brotight forward, and 
underwent a very rigid examination. 

He stated that, on a-certain day in May, 
Mirabel infarmed him that a ghost had revealed 
to him Ihe existence of some secreted treasure. 
That, on tie foEowing morning, they proceeded 
toge^er to the spot indicated by the apparition, 
burt fomid no money. That he laughed at 
Mirabdi, snapped bm fingers at the story, 
and went away. That he neverihdess agreed 
to a farmer search—^the witness, Magdmeue 
Paret, being present—but again found nothing. 
That, subsequently, Mirabel declared he had 
discovered eighteen pieces of gold, then twelve, 
finally, thirty-five, but displayed none of them. 
That Mirabel had, however, sent by him twenty 
sols to a priest, to say masses for the soul of 
the departed, to whom ho owed so much; and 
that he had spoken of hauding over the treasure 
to Auguicr, and takiim the latter’s receijit, 
which cmtainly seemed to be the same now 
produced, signed “ Louis Auguier.” 

The matter was obscure and pur-ding. There 
was, by this time, no question that this large 
sum of money had, somehow, come into the 
possession of Mirabel. He could not, by skill 
OT labour, have realised the lumdredth part of it. 
No one had been robbed, for the notoriety of the 
ca«“, would at once have produced the loser. If 
Mirabel had found it (mid there were the wit¬ 
nesses who proved the discovery many feel below 
the surface, in an undisturbed comer of the 
terrace), who revealed the precious deposit to 
tlto poor ’simple clown P The scale was in- 
clhung, slowly and steadily, to the spectral 
side, when some new aud' startling evidence 
appeared. *< 

Augtdmr proved that mhequenth to the alleged 
delivery of the treasure into his hands, Mirabel 
had declared that it was still concealed in the 
mound, and had invited bis two brothera-iu-kw 
mm l^ertuis to see it. Placing them at a little 
distance from the haunted spot, he made nro- 
te^ of digging, but, suddenly raising » wnite 
shirt, which he had attached tp slicks placed 
crosswise, he rushed towards them. Crying out, 
“The ghost! the ghost!” One of fliese un- 

iuhky per8(^ died Sum the impressiems engen* 
dered thk piece of pleasantry. The sunavor* 
delivered ihil tCsthnoi^. . ^ 

The case nbw began to look ktosgable for 

the spectre. If was hardly probable that Mirab<d , 
should take so rftiwajpraawibk a liberty with an 
apparition in wMch be beHertid, as to represent 
him, and that for no explaihaMe purpose, by an 
old white rfiirt! "Was it hardy possible that 
Mirabel was, after all, a humbug, and that the 
whole stow was a pure fabricatiem, for the ptsr- 
pose of ootaiaing damages ftom the wdl-to<do 
Au^er? 

It does not appear to what astute judicial 
iuteUect this not wholly impossible idea pre¬ 
sented itseE At all events, a new process was 
decreed., the great object of which was to dis¬ 
cover, in the first instance, how aad whence 
came the money into Mu-abd’s possession P 

Under the pressure of tlus inquiry, the wit¬ 
ness Paret was, at length, brought to confess: 
firet, that she had never actuaUy oehdd one coin 
belonging to the supposed tr^ure: secondly, 
that she did not credit one word of Mirabel’s 
story: thirdly, that, E she had already deposed 
otherwise, it whs at the earnest entreaty of 
Mirabel himself. 

Twoiiexperts were then examined as tb the 
alleged receipt. These differed in opinion as to 
its being in the handwriting of Auguier; but a 
third being added to the consultation, all three 
finally agreed that it was a WeU-executed 
forgery. 

This, after twenty months, three processes, 
and the examination of fifty-two witnesses, was 
fatal to the ghost. He was put out of oourt. 

The final decree acquitted Auguier, and con- 
deinucd Mirabel to the galleys for life, ho 
having been previously submitted to the ques¬ 
tion . Under the torture, Mirabel confessed tha! 
one Eiicnne Barthelcmy, a declared enemy of 
Auguier’s, had devised the spectral kble, as a 
ground for the intended accusation, and, to sub¬ 
stantiate the latter, had lent him (for exhibition) 
the sum of twenty thousand iivres. By 
an after process, Barlhf-lcmy was, pentenoed 
to the galleys for lEe, and the "witm'sses 
Dclenil and Poumike to be hung up by Hus 
armpits, in some public place, as false wit¬ 
nesses. 

So far as records go, this singular case was 
the last in which, in Trench law-coarts, the 
question of ghost, or no ghost, was made 
subject of legal argument and sworn tCstb 
mony, 
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Book in. 

CHAT?TIia m. THE COtlET OT APTEAt. 

The Case of “Ross and Davis,” from the St. 
Alans Assiaes, had been onihe list for argument, 
and its turn had now come round. The judges 
•were in—the Chief Justice fBagshawe), the 
Lord Chief Baron (Ryder), Barons Ridley and 
Mossop, Justices Bond, Woodcock, C»x, &c. 
They sat in a long row, in thoil- robes, like tJic 
Roman Conscript Fathers wailing for flic Gauls m 
the Capitol. The counsel were “ in” also, diib- 
bling among their papers, the great unemployed 
waiting beWnd, cutting the benches, occasionally 
whispering, and thus learning the great profes¬ 
sion to which they belonged. Before the case 
began, there was a good deal of light gossip on 
mundane points of interest. 

I The court then “sat,” and Mr. Bagstock, 
rising, began to " open the exceptions” to their 
“I’dships,” in a low, dreamy, and almost confi¬ 
dential manner. 

The Conscript Fathers, not yet comfortable in 
their places, drew in their chairs, whispered, and 
smiled to each other, looked abstract cdly at tjie 
ceiling, all except a little dried old judge, with 
a glass, wk> kept his eye warily on the counsel, 
as though he had been told off specially for this 
duty, while the rest took their htlle dfilasscmcnts. 
He had a printed book open before him, up and 
down which his sharp eyes travelled qnickly, 
darting a look at the counsel every now and 
•^ain, to see that ho was not engaged in some 
aKborate scheme for deceiving Uie court, or in 
performing ^rae faoous-pocus with his authori¬ 
ties. That professional gentleman, however, went 
on calmly with his duty, as if he were reading 
aloud to himself privately in hi» own study, and 
not at all affected by this universal inattention. 
At last, after some twenty minutes or so, when 
the counsel ^aa beginning to warm to his 
mosoto]^, the Chief Justioe began to lo^ down 
at his book, asked hU neighbour a qfiea^on, who 
laid his finger on asparagraph; and fresmtiy, 
from a rmtme judge in the comer, who 
getting intterest^ or who had misappreheaded 


(he learned gentleman, came a question, like ibe 
first gun before the engagement. 

Mr. Tillotson was there, behind his own attor¬ 
ney, w'ho whispered him, “ Did yon try again at a 
compromise ? I sec they have got Bidder. Bte 
leads the Queen’s Bench by the no^. Can do 
vriiat he pleases with the Chief.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Tillotson, “ where are our 
men?” He saw onljr a void in the fyont bench, 
and a smart junior of no more than two-and- 
twenty, scribbling away, but looking every now 
and again a little nervously at the door. 

“O, by-and-by,” said the attorney. “Mr. 
Cobham is always late. But I wish we could have 
got Bidder. 1 was only a day too late for him.” 

Yet it did not seem how Bidder—an old man, a 
kind of legal fossil, too, who was with difBculty 
spitting out his facts, who had a dreadfully 
mouldy air, and whose high collars were worn 
fearfully at the edges, like a saw—could be such 
an acquisition on either side. But Mr. Tillotson 
ver> soon saw wdiat quiet power and superiority 
wao in iiis dry, unflagging monotony. Sometimes 
a too eager junior judge struck in: 

“As it seems to me, Mr. Bidder, your view 
goes so far as this: J. writes to JB. on family 
matters, and among other things says, ‘he may 
never know what flaws may be discovered in our 
title.’ Surely you would not contend that 
thai araoimted to a dedaratiou post lis laota.” 

Other judges nodded, as if to convey that that 
view was pressing on their minds, and the Chief 
Justice added, “ I think my brother judge has 
furnished us with a roductio ad abijjirdum.” 

Not noticing this interruption, Mr. Bidder 
said he was coming to that, and would merely 
call their I’dships’ attenti#n to the case of Doe 
against Rubber, reported in—thc^Clooking at 
the back of the book)—Sixth Common Bench, 
in winch the point was raised, and I will read 
a passage from Lord Bendigo’s judgment, 
which, 1 think, bears strongly mi the caae put 
by Mr. Justice Igoe. 

This modest statement was more thsa bffltne 
out by Mr. Bidder. It seemed exactly “iapmat”' 
—and utterly siknoed Mr. Justice Igoe. Then 
Mr. Bidder went on the even tenor of his way, 
always at the same dead level, aether rising nor 
falling, keeping to his straight bkfres high road 
of morjotony. He gave oaseS'-Oommom Bench 
—Vesey, iamo^“Te«t.book8--dio^a--«verything 
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-^4. when he M di3«^, alam ma ih the 
opposite attenu>)r’«e ‘Ond hte had hegda to 
ju]id<#}y “fer ^ oiwiitet 
Mr.' flOKtiioa had %««i troubled id the 
ahsttnee of Mr. Oohhtun. ®he tender junior was 
in ft sort of if«wc. TteJordsbipslada^oiaoed 
fca* tea ffiifflutei, and clerks were going in all 
directions looking Mr. Cobham. Bat a taiee> 
sefiger from house liad come to the oonrt, and 
BftT^ to the solicitor a note, and that gentleman, 
tnalh^er of annoyance, put it into Mr. Tillot* 
son’s ha^ with a “ There, we’re done!” Mr. 
Cobhatn had bfiea‘*take5 ill in the night with an 
in&untnation, was something better now, but 
darmi’t get out <rf bed foe a week or more. 

I^e state of the tender junior was pitiable. 
“WiB* can I do?” he smd. “1 never made 
an argOiHeiit ia my life, I have only been 
called two years. The wliole thing is in a 
nniddle.”'* » 

’‘Jost jhey and ask them to put it off. He 

won’t, I but- ” “ 

’‘Now, Sitr.—er”—the Chief Justice was say- 
iag, looking about, “the oiher—or—side.” 

The faUbig tones of the tender junior weie 
then heard, stating his leader’s misfortune, the 
serious character of the case, and bleating a 
request that thoir rdships would be so kind and 
mdulgent as to, &c. 

“Ah! that we never do” said his lordship, with 
a smile, “except in extreme cases. You knpw 
our practice here. If all the coiuisel were ill, or 
something like what is known to the Law as the 
act of God, had inteigmsed, it would be a different 
thing!” 

“But, my lord,” implored the junior- 

"We must go on,” said his lordship. “ We 
have ifov here, Mr.—er”—and his lordship paused 
a second, in the view that some one would supply 
him with tee name, which, however, no one 
kaiew. “I have no doubt you will be able to 
assist the court very materialiy.” 

Thus was this tender junior launched. How 
the unhappy legal babe-^or he was no more- 
hobbled a^ staggered, and ffoundered, and went 
back again, aud got into the marshes ami 
morasses of a hopeless country—how be was 
helped out, all wet and bemired, by a charitable 
jni^ who gave him hi6%and, thus: “As 1 take 
It, Mr.— m”—with '‘he best intentions, he had 
to piRtse a seoond also—“what you are contead- 
iiag'for is this,*’ putting a view tee junior never 
dreamed nor could nndarstand, but white he 
mwented to 'with a wild eagerness, and then 
.flanndSred baek mto his bog. How the Ofaiet 
Jii^ice, losing patience, became sarcastic, and 
when tee jmdor said it was laid down in 
‘^Tayk*’’ teat scoondaiy evidmoe of a letter, 
White was in existence, oonld not be received, 
ted teat he would presently find the passage for 
tlffiir lowdte^, he averred thakso fe the court 
Ms with hha-«>all teis and mate mate may be 
M^^eftved. S 

cotesel was not called Upn after 
" jwK&dder’s eaikamUve argument.” The Chief 


' Justioe stud it was not aeoessary, and the court 


as he got lus p^era—“ iwMlied.'” _ Tnio 
miserable junior went home ihmkln|r of suicide, 
passed a ssacteiied nig^it, saying to himself he 
was turned for ever, and could never show his 
&oe, took tefage in despcwite Study, got another 
chance, ted ten years later was that efficient 
junior, Mr. Mounsey, whose*»iame we meet with 
so often in the report s in tee famiiiat parenthesis 
(“wite liim Mounsey”). 

On tee future day the court met to give judg¬ 
ment, “ polishing off a lot of cases together,” as 
an irreverent barrister said. The court was, 
however, divided on the quastion. The chari¬ 
table judge had'been at the pains of “making up” 
the whole case for himself, vMlimi the aid of the 
junior, a few of .the other judges had vifws of 
their own, and the Samaritan judge delivered an 
ek^rate judgment in favour of tee appoUtet. 
Some of the judges wore absent, not having 
heard the whole argument, but the Chief Justice, 
who held that Bidder, a class fellow of Ins ovm 
at college, was bound up with the ctmstitutional 
law of the country, gave his judgment lost, and 
for “ the respondent Boss.” Even then the colour 
was made to rush violently to the checks of the 
miserable junior (several times during the past 
few nights on tlje point of getting up to look for 
his razors), by tee Chief Justicc saying teal; “ the 
court, by an unhappy fatality, had not been 
assisted as mute as it might have been, qnd the 
case, he might so say, had been overweighted on 
one side.” At white pleasant conceit a flutter of 
obsequious hilarity ran round the barristerial 
ampluteeatre. By a narrow ^ority of two 
the appeal was dismissed. Still, teis did not 
finally, dispose of the matter, for, as the Chief 
Justice remarked, the appellant could still take 
Ms case to a yet higlier court, where it would no 
doubt receive all the consideration it merited at 
the hands of that high tribunal; and where, if 
there was anything faulty in their decision, it 
would no doubt bo set right. Thfn, with an 
air of relief, each judge put aw^ tec papeis in 
the now defunct case, and tee crier called a new 
one very Uistily. 

OHAPTEBIV. POBXirEE ®OOB®S. 

DtFBiSG the days between argument and judg¬ 
ment, little Mrs. Tiilotson had been observed^, 
grow very anxious and troubled, and tim curio»is 
wistful look in her faoejntensifi^ Mr. Tfllot- 
son, who every day was &dinf himeelf more apd 
more inoapable of onderstipiding or following her 
curious moods;'was grievte to see this, as he 
always understood teat she was perfect^ indif¬ 
ferent to tee result of tee suit. Now tee was 
almost pettishly anxioas. But he ocmidgwe her 
no comfort. Tbefaitefal captain mv teis tdso, 
and wsaugteatJy mystifled by it. Btft be was 
not «t a'loss for comfort, r^Wliyiteo other side 
hdht a 1^ to Stand on, my dew. N4.Taery expe- 
rienoed ooansel teat I kaow 'teld''Bie i 
know I wishT was as sure of my salvation. I 
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urcmder,” add^ tjjfi captma, wiatftiUjf, “if fiiey 
' would let ii>Kafl«e things in the jaenailde way 
tlfeydoinl'xamse? lamdfmdyouoanAiSfid^fo 
io Uie Indg^ uui ofer anything of Iciud'* 
(bis hand wae on the steel parse). “ M^diy, 1 
thbL He’« too tip'd^. $ut I know, when i 
end Colonel Oameroa went over to i’aris after 
the peace, we got into tome foolish footy’ row” 
(another favoimte word of the captain’s), " and 
knocked down a akxadesroan fellow, and was t^en 
up and brought before a Shoes de Pay. Asid, 
egad, a very idee PrenChwan, that took ns about 
and dined with ns—as gentlemanly a young 
fellow as ever stepped—put me up to it; and 
faith, we bolh went together and called on the 
Shoes do Pay, quite a nobleaigin, my dear, and 
before we went he took three napoleons of 
mine, and wasn’t ttie least offended. Wasn’t it 
odd ^ No, wc could hardly do that to the judge.” 

It has been mentioned that she was of an ex¬ 
citable and spwsmo^c turn of mind, taking hold 
of new things, and especially of matters which 
were likely to be withheld from her, with an 
eagerness proportioned to the denial. She began 
to feet and chafe about the decdsiouof the court. 
She confounded Mr. Tillotson by saying, one 
evening, that it was the only thing shtsjiad to 
look to, for if it failed she would be a beggar? 

“ A beggar!” he said, in astouishroent. “ My 
dear child, surely we have a sufficient fortune P” 

*'Jh 1 yot( Have,’* she said, with great energy. 

He shook his head, and could not understand 
her. That very day, at tlteir dinner, she sud¬ 
denly, as it were coming to a resolution, said 
very uearvously, “You Imow those Miss Td- 
ncys ?” 

He looked up. “ Yes,” he said, “ a little—a 
very little.” 

“A very little,” repeated young Mrs. TiUot- 
son, colouring, and with something like seoru. 
“ And why don’t you see them now f I thought 
yon w'ere quite intimate.” 

“ You know,” he answered, quietly, they 
live away from town. But would you like to 
kaow-—^* 

“ Ah! 1 dare aay,” said she, trem Wing, “ It 
would be a nice arran^ment! Suppose we 
asked one of these Miss Tibeys on a visit f” 

“Miss Tilney on a visit!” no repeat^, won¬ 
dering ; then gave a sigh. This weaned him. 
“ Why should we do thiS ? You would not care 
Spr them, w like them. I have never spoken ten 
Words to tibera in all my lUe.” 

He said this so £lnniy^and truthfully that she 
became silent, Jind saw that she was mistaken. 
She puzzled ^ mystified over it, and consnltod 
with the grim Martha, * 

“Ah! that is,what Mr. TUlofeoasays. Of 
course As wonld like to tell you everythiae. 
Why Should j«»i knew the secrets of his life 


She hardly slept the sight befote the judg¬ 
ment, and fe was her pressing ii^ortiWdty Sm 
eagerness tlmt forced Mr. Tijlotson tp ,gi;ve Bp 
business and take her doWp. io the eoBrt. 0ae 


“But I believe l»im, Martha?” jShe said, 
firmly. 

“Ah! flf oourao yon do,” .said that oold 
waiting.woman. J Jhad only time. No 

naaMnr,* > 


Uiey were oisnops and clergymen. But sim 
coiUd not understand or foUow them, and it was 
long before she could see that she was the being 
alluded to as “ the appellant,” or follow the mjys- 
teriotts advantages or losses whiiffi fell to her 
aide under that description. With * little pencil 
she checked off “her judgeif and his judges. 
And it was with the most mournful hopeless face 
in the world that she struck the baiauee. She 
never said anything, but rose to go. Mr. T0lot- 
son pressed her arm. 

“Don’t lose hope, dear. We maywdn y^. 
Everything was a little against us." 

As they passed out, the first persjm they met 
,^as Mr. TiJney, who came from thebody (ff the 
court, and who seemed a little anxious to imcape 
observation. He ’/as the old Mr. Tibey won¬ 
derfully reoruited, and with the old stick which 
he had carried away from St. Alans. 

“ My dear Tillotson,” lie said, “ and Mrs,— 
Am 1 l ight P Ah, yes. This is very painful, my 
dear TUlotsou, and I am r^illy conoerued, I am 
indeed. And though I wish our wild friend 
well, naturally, you will allow, still you know 
what 1 must feel to you, Tillotson, who have 
stood by nip shoulder to shoulder, as I may say. 
Goodness, goodness! when I look back! But 
still, our friend’s victory, so far, is a mere stage— 
a stage. It may topple oyer like a pack of cards. 
By tlie way, they are waiting here, b the cab. 
Boss has run away, to speak to hb attorney.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr. Tillotsoii, deeply 
feelbg for his wife. “ Wc must go now. An¬ 
other time.” 

“But they will want to see you, my dear 
friend. We m>er see you. Aud there—do jmi 
see your old fricud, Ada Millwood, b the win¬ 
dow P Ah, sir, sir! will never forget that 
night. A noble girl, sir, that deserves to be well 
settled b life.” 

The eyes of young Mrs. Tillotson 'jvero literally 
devouring the devotional face, with the heavy 
golden liair, set b a tiny bonnet, that was 
looking from the wbdow. “Ada MlUwoodl” 
she repeated, as her breath came and went very 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Tibey; “ this ’wy. Of oourae 
she will like to know you, Mrs. Tilbtson— 
sort of eutiosity, you know.” 

Mr. Tillotscm toew not what to do. Those 
restless little eyes wore wandering from hie feoe 
to Ada’s, aud he became a little confused. A 
sudden light came bto Mra. Tiliotaon’a eyes, 
and she read off the solution to what bad been 
puzzling her for so long. 

It was Ms first meeting mth Ada ebee timt 
niglit, and no man had ever mane firmly and 
iaydUy carried nut wha* he had proposed to him¬ 
self. ^With this oonfidmme b hie heart, he wmit 
up to the cab where the A^fiffieo face 
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pottr^ itea <Sl out to'Ster eoinpamon, nftp 
soolli^ ^ 1iem<0iMsB& ii«r. But &om that 
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anoedtfon sense of -whst he had called a fatal ims 


yo«a^ wife. 


PONIES. 


Of all the sj|^ts of London in tho month 
of Inzke« there are few prettier than llotten 
Bow at that hour in the morning when gravU 
judges, merohaatB of migh^ name in the City, 
and the hard-worked of her Majesty’s Cabinet 
and' her MaiestVs Opposition oe^ to ride 
away to them daily nover-eiidmg duties, while 
liw Park is alive with little mobs of boys and 
girls groping, trotting, and walking as little as 
possifle, with papa or mamma, or sister Anne, 
or mostly with some stout and faitliful Bug¬ 
gies, panting and toiling after his precious 
charges. How bright tliey look, how happy 
with knooeut excitement glowing on their rosy 
faces! No thought of heavy acceptauccs or of 
doubtful parliamentary contests, or of ungrateful 
minister of state, checks their ringing laughter, 
or their cheerful and childish talk. And then 
what pluck the little creatures have, aud how 
gravely they imitate their seniors, in handling 
er than Southdown rams! 
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arranged rides in the wood, provided by the 
Emperor of the I'rcnch for the inhabitants of 
his capital, the splendour of the equipages on a 
wat fStc day—a Gladiateur day—leaves no¬ 
thing to be desired. Our Ladias’ Mile is left 
in the shade by the splendour of a series of 
four-horse postilioncd barouches, with liveries 
of every brilliant shaik of velvet and satin, 
from the brightest canary to the richest ruby, 
beside hosts of grand stejmers in Broughams, 
and other triumphs of dorriage-building art i 
weU copied firam the fcondon style. Horsemen 
acre there, toof in very fair numbers, to whom a 
critical eye wohld most probably object that 
the horses are too good for their work, and 
that the men ride too well, too correctly, too 
seriously fmr pleasure—^that they are peneotiy 
taught, but arc not to tiie manner bom. 'Kes, the 
weawi o£ modem Paris rivals London in every¬ 
thing tibat is giHgebus for gmvn-up people. 
But when it eomes to the Iktde people and 
ponies, Paris is a blank. 

Bony-boy-ship, not horse>man-ship, is the 


Ih the htaws j|hcw at the ~o—— —, 
tho ponies as inmetMiii and mueh ad- 
mkm as tlk thomugh-hRitb. fmm tore small 
horses in ma^ countries, but it is only in. 
titis among civilised' nations t!>e let-done 
imtem of edmsatioH afiows the finufly pony to 
develop into an institution. Gfood Imsea and 
horsmnen am not confined to Ec^knd. Ihe 
CSiasscurs d’ABrique, on their IMe wiry hardy 
Arabs, the Hungai^ Hussars, tbg Polish 
Lancers^ the Cossaeks of the Ettssian GownJ, 
may claim to rank with any light cstvidjy; 
Bussiaa and Austriui coachmeu drite fast 
and weU, thtiJb or four akoast, in their 
own peculiar style j so, too, there are foreign 
artiste who know^weh how to draw the single 
Arab, the war-horse of Job, or a whole charw 
o( cavalry, but it is only in England (meaning the 
three English-speaking kin^oms) that John 
Leech could have found his imroortal boys on 
pony back; above all, that genuine Master George 
on his Shetlander his soul on fire speaking in his 
eyes, and eager for the himt streaming away on 
the other side the brook, answering the piteous 
“ Hold liard !” of the niuoh-endumg Buggies, 
“ if’s too w'ldc and very deep,” with the hapj»ic§t 
self-confidence, "All right, we can both swim." 
Master George did not mean to be sancy to tho 
old coachman, or to bo witty, like those royal 
and imperial boys who make such wondeiM 
iofi-mo/s—he only meant, in the language of the 
Bing “busbvess,” that there was a brook to be 
done, aud dry or wet Master George meant to 
do it. 

The family pony, ridden at all hours, with 
and without saddle, along bridle-roads, over the 
moors, in the hay-field, and through the wood, 

3 ) hill and down dale, teaches the boy to go 
me, to defend himself, to tumble cleverly, and 




or two. As fai- as teaching the art of horseman- 
ship goes, perhaps the oompletest plan with 
boys, as well as girls, is to Mlow 40 riding 
until they are eight or nine years old, and 
then to commence with first principles. Still, 
habits of independence arc of more impor¬ 
tance than perfect horsemanship, thereibre 
fathers living in the countjy with a stable as 
well as a library, if wise, wul not neglect the 
pony-bianoh of raucaiion, but wDlM the bOy, ^ 
soon os he likes, go wandering about the park; 


rent. A girl can Uo more learn to ride grace¬ 
fully than to d&oe gracefully without oeing 
cmrefuUy taught from the first lesson to tho 
last. 

Beal ponies, not dwarf hiwses, bred without 
care on waste moors and mountums, ard more 
sound than hbrses of pedigree ; perhaps because. 


or dwf horse, and the 


have been 
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like Indians, only time ofditim qonStltidlons 
survive the hardships of infancy % fofllhood, 
and also because only tbe best are Bdnt for sale 
out of ilieit native district. 
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saddle. This iii geosm the ptre sMMuit* 
taia breeS y wohwy-hctB#^^ giwaag attd e?- 
posnte to tw^nnOdwer aSei aot fibmin^hB to 

S rfeothj« 0 ? idtspe. 1WA poiaes hare oTpett- 
scrred I'qniriiSTOOBi bnfc sfc-ean sceawsk be 
that they are jctf say pa^'bHiar fereed. silicfecm* 
lisatba sjunad iaib Wales im the shape tioh 
Bi^ires and 1hor©agb-b»e9' sii’es, the otmas of 
moantak herds have freely av^ed Aemselves 
d Arab and rad^ oross(». The best ponies 
are always foand ia places where the hiflr natare 
of the country creates ademand for small horses, 
and where wastes on which full-sized horses 
would starve, offer room for them as well as 
for snuill cattie and mountain sheep. 

Somersetshire and Devonshire, like IJorth 
and ^onth Wales, are famous for excellent 
ponies, because in hilly regions small horses do 
all the work of the counfry bettor than the full- 
sized animals, which Yorkihiremcn seek to breed 
and London dealers try to bny. In the great 
horse-breeding counties, no one intentionally 
breeds a pony, or c^n a smsU hack. These 
dwarfs come % accident in the' coarse of at¬ 
tempts to breecltall hunters and taller carriage- 
horses. * ^ 

In Wales and North Devon, a weU-sliaped 
pony is the best hack, and what would be 
called a pony in the pasture counties—say 
fourteen to fifteen hands—the host hunter. 
Throughout North Devon and Somersetshire, 
and ■vraerever ponies are famed, the Exmoor 
breed have a great reputation; not without 
reason, for they are not only hardy and sure¬ 
footed—from their earliest years the foals follow 
tlieir dams at a gallop down the "crees” of 
loose stones <m the steep moorland sides—^bnt 
they are extraordhxarily active and couri^ous. 
The writer once saw an Exmoor, only forty-four 
inches high, jump out of a pound,live feet mx 
mohes high, lUSt temching the top bar wjth his 
hind feet. Eut Exmoor jionies are an example 
of the inevitable efibets of food and climate. 
The lat«*Mr. Knight, the fethor of the present 
owner of Exmoor, expended a fortune in feying 
to raise a breed of horses and larger ponies of 
these wastes, 'nioroogh-breds, Ar^s, and even 
the rare Dongola horse, impoited at a cost of 
thousands, were used; but, after all, in order to 
breed a i^e capable of living through Exmoor 
' ^nters, it has'been found necessa^ to fall back 
on jiure pony breeds, and be satisfied with an 






Among these,^ while all arc excellent for 
harness, ooeasumaliy speoimeits occur which 
reproduce the blood and tho symmetry of noble 
ancestors. 

The Shetland^ are undoubtedly <rf a Nor¬ 
wegian stecit, 'but, aoBordiim to a doubtful 
jsra^ion, owe their thorough-brad look and 




AMtbv in miniatef«^ hm 
loinik high, of a better rdkOf elimAxaimteRi^ 
are, with teat “ quali^” and “ courage” uteiim 
tm the ot^imd merits of tee African blood- 


In choosaMf a Pony oa whkih yrowr boys are 
to learn to iw, take one as much like a good 
hack 'iu shape, and as little hke a idemkey, as 
possible. In a laigo woodetd by Tohu Leech, 
of the First Meet of •the fiteason, there ia a 
serious drawing, not a caricature, of a perfect 




ing bis bit. A donk(y jg a very useful‘'azdm^ 
but he is the worst possible tutor feir foture 
horsemen, because he has no mouth, or rather 
a mouth of leather, which never objects to 
li 5 pingj>ulh‘d. «, 

• A boy’s pony should be narrow, so that his 
little legs can have,somc real grasp. The fet 
round barrels of the cob-model arc very well for 
canying baskets or side saddle-pads; but a boy, 
whejt| eight or nine yrars old, and that is early 
enough to begin to ride, should be able to sit in 
as good form as when, in later years, he bestrides 
a hunter. Some teach without stirrups; but as 
in this civilised country every one rid^ with 
stirrups, the advantj^o'is doubtful, the danger 
of senous injury is considerable, and tho efl^t 
is to give an awkward seat; but if boys do 
ride without stirrups, it shoiild be either bare¬ 
backed or with a cloth and surcingle. A saddle 
without stirrups is very dangerous. 

Nothing is more absurd thaatlie usual course 
of instrumon m riding. In every other art, the 
tutors begin with the elements, and with those 
one at a time; but tee riding-school teacher 
generally begins by enoiunbeiing a pupd who 
does not know how to sit, with doubfe rems and 
a whip. 

Tesach the boy to sit first. Fasten the pony’s 
head into the right place with a pair of rein® 
buckled to tho flaps of the saddle^ and a stand¬ 
ing martingale if necessary. Then put the boy 
into the saddle carefuliy, fit the stirrups to his 
legs, tell him to keep his shouldere back, his 
back ilaek, his heels adW, and cross his arms 
across his chest. Then, repeating the ^cabalistie 
words “ Heels down? back slack’’ over and over 
again, lead the pony abodt at a walk for a day 
or two until the boy gets bis bofenee, or wln» 
tee Frwich happily ctul “son assietto.” _ Tl«m 
give him a single pair of reins, and explaia that 
m riding the hands are always to be kept lower 
than tl» elbows, and generally as low as tee 
hips. Impress on him, “If youramc yOnrbaaads 
you are lost,” and that tlie bridle fe not a safis^ 


FTTiTfIUBrtBi\*Jf Bil*■a'.atif !Li^> m*i ■ - i*■ •ii:B (t) J 


... steering: “If you want to turn to the right, 

ftion, owe their tborougl-brad look and pull the right rein; if you wwt to turn to tee 
i-Oldoars to erbsaea with sires saved from left, ptdl the left rein.” Iteese vMW tee maxims 

f 1« J-L ^ rn^m * 1 « >4 * «x J,V- _ _lu*V .» 



his’ children, and w;M< marveUosts suceesa. 
At 'ten years old, his boy and girl rode 
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t'e^er—ft taiU tliin ooe-e^ed •wMte^iaa'ed old * 
max;, wlu> had been ft soldunr, ftftd 'who^ wheth^ | 
he walked or rode, was fd^i^s acooaipanied ! 
an orax^HBOloared ape ficost ^th Ammm. He 
had a grown-up son, whoto he treated like a. 
^child, and it was this son’s duty to kill &e deer 
‘sent away for venison. 

Our only corapaaion was the parson’s son, a 
boy of oar own age. He had afaicoxispony, 
and our fanner soon found one for us. It was 
there we learned to ride, in a way tiiat all the 
schools of Europe could never have taught us. 
Under the patronage of the gamekeeper, we two 
bow were made useful in helping to ride down 
and out off from the herd, the deer that he picked 
out to shoot. It was a wild paik, full of old tira- 
her, with varieties of hill and dale, all in a stete of' 
nature, as unlike the trim parks of the midland 
coutttics as Kensington Gardens resemble a Der¬ 
byshire moor. No colonel of cavalry was ever 
hotter obeyed than the old gamekeeper, as, glass 
in hand, he took his place on a convenient 
eminence and gave his orders. We were to 
keep our eyes on the buck, and never think about 
a fall. And we didn’t. We rScod up and down 
hill, twirled through trees, jumped ditches, and 
rolled over unexpected trunks of fallan trees, 

S tnies and all, and then up and at it again' 
ever were boys more happy. Besides these 
deer hunts, wc had slow rides tnrough the woods, 
oyer hundreds of acres of grass-CTowu rides, alive 
with pheasants and raboits. In the cvenins;s 
wo rcM Robinson Crusoe, Pope’s Homer, and 
Walter Scott’s Poems, and made ourselves the 
heroes of our reading. Only pouy-riJmg ro¬ 
mantic boys could have so eujoyed the sights and 
soun^ of those deserted gardens and park. 

Asa final word, we would again say to fathers 
to whose purses the stafalc-door is open, in the 
course of education don’t neglect the pony. 
Remember that your boy can never be a horse¬ 
man until he has learned to gallop up and down! 
dale with slight hand, all niles forgotten, and 
keeping his seat by instinct. 

WOLFISH HUMANITY. 

Evbut snperstitioa must have had a material 
beginning—some natural cause out of which it 
has grown like a gnarled and crooked tree 
a shapely seed; there being no such thing 
possible to humanity, say tiio puilosophcrs, as 
an ori^^nal lie—^lies being only oxaggeralions, 
distortions, or mistakes. A superstition, pua- 
zUi^ enough as it stands, is that which 
believes in the power of men to turn themselves 
into wolves and other wild beasts; what the 
Greeks used io call lycanthropy, and the Ger¬ 
mans the wehr*wolf; what was the lou^arou in 
French and the vargy in Norse—-the last word 
meaniag a wolf or a gtj^ess msa, at pleasure. 
It seems strange iww such a superstition ^Id 
ImveArisenAt all; how, by what process of ex- 
ag^ratiov Or mistake, it ^uldbe said that man 
had actually been seen to transform themselves 
into howling beasts <«f prey, and then to ran off 


into the woods to slay and devour acomrdbw'to 
their kind. But here w a hook* which, if EAdfS 
not pretend to exhaust the subject from begin* 


side ^vmg a few rational hints and expltmamomi, 
which helqp to make a tnfie plainer and more 
Intelligilde one of the most obscure subjects we 
possess. 

The world has always believed in wbat, lor 
the convenience of a generic term, we will call 
lycanthropy; that is, the power of certain godless 
men and women to change their form for that of 
a wild beast—^the kind selected at pleasure and 
according to the laws of physical geography— 
as wolves where wolves {Abound, bears where 
there are hears, dogs, cats, snakes, or hares, just 
as the country people are best accustomM or 
have been most annoyed. The Greeks believed 
tliis power; so aid the RonSns; in the 
’East, it lias always been a popular creed; the 
northern and midhftid countries of Europe have 
been overrun with were-wolves seeking their 
prey, btil not exactly from heaven. Norway 
ana Iceland were tlie haunts of this dreaded 
power. The exprcs.sion there for men who 
were lycauthropists was eigi einhamir—“ not of 
one skin”—-a graphic and pictorial touch, like 
much in lhat terse old northern tongue. WJien 
a man changed himself into a beast, he doubled 
or quadrupled his powers, having acquired the 
strength and capabilities of the beast into whose 
body he had travelled, in addition to the strength 
and capabilities of his natural and human state. 
He could do all that man or beast could do. If 
a fish ho could swim, if a bird he could fly, if a 
wolf he could rend and tear and flee; always 
preserving the powers belonging to his human 
condition. Entirely bestial as to his form, he 
was nevertheless to be recognised by bh eyes, 
which, let his transformation bo as complete as 
it might, always remained human. If, as it has 
been suggested; the were-woif were oftentimes 
an outlaw living in fastnesses, and clothed in 
the skin of a beast for his disguise (vargr meant 
outlaw, fiend, and wolf indiscrirainateiy), that 
would account for the human expressiou of the 
eyes, the only feature which ooiud not be con* 
ccaled. 

The story of Bj«m and Bera—-perhaps of 
Beauty and the Beast.—4e to be so interpreted. 
Hriiig, the old king of Norway, bqng a widower, 
sent out his messengers (o seek him a sepond 
wife. After a little wandering (hey found 
one, a bad and beautiful wouuiu callw Hvift, 
whom they brought home to King Hring to be 
made his queen and wedded wife 5 as udine 
about in due course. Now Hring had a yotmig 
son called fliiyn, a fine and comely weu 
skilled in all manly sfiorts and exeriases, amd 
^wmg daily in fame end stre^h- Bjflrn’s 
great mend and playfellow Was wa, the only 


^Id daughter of a cai-le who/owned a fenn not fer 
ex- from the king’s house} and Ijotti, the king’s 

I* ^ * 


* Tbc Book of Wew-Wolvc», by Sabfne Baring 
Gould. 
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vm noPU^eim^ pf6$le, tetrof J^drs> thou^ 
sb^ 'miif- jpiktaHUit 'wiitli am 

E^t&kb Mm £im^ aad friendly. For aU tint. Ite 
liise moimet, for he had 
AbJoM foaf heti £iBg Sting cmoe vent abroad, 
IwiatgiSjnt to ge'emathedamastisual; but kav- 
not tiku time an veil, telling him that he 
vat torak hmd vith the ^ueen. Bjorn re- 
mo&fdrsttttd wd -protesteid, saying that he had no 
leve for^ qiaeem and that he disliked the 
{dan; btttthe did kfog vas indexible, and left 
the hod vith « great foEowing. B}om walked 
home after his>0(mversation vnh the king, and 
vent lup to^lus place ill pleased and as red asp 
blood.) iqasea. came to speak with liim and 
to dianr fanh, and spake friendly with him, but 
he bads'Mr he off. She obevea him this time. 
She o^dn came to talk with him, and said hov 
mveh pMasanter it vas for them to be together 
tiika w have an old foUov like Hring in the 
bouse. BjSm resented this speech, and struck 
W a box (m the car, and he bade her depart, 
and ho turned her from liim. She taunted him 
with his love for Bera; then striking him aith 
a volfakiu gbro, she said that he should be- 
cm»e a rabid and giim wild bear, eating only 
her fetheris sheep, vhich ho should slay for bis 
food. After this, Bjorn disappeared, and men 
Sought bat found him not. In the mean time 
KtuSi havoc va» vroaghi among the king’s 
iSocks, and it vas all the vork of a grey b<^, 
both huge and grimly. One evening it rihauoed 
th$it Be^ the carle’s daughter, sav this savage 
bear ooming tovards her, looking tenderly at 
Mr. and she fancied that she recognised the eyes 
eS l^m, the king’s son, so she made a slight 
attcmipt At escape. The bear retreated ; she fob 
loving, uhtd he readied a cave, and vhen she 
enters the cave, there stood before her a man, 
vho greeted Bern, the carle’s daughter; and she 
recognised him, for he vas Bjorn, the bug’s 
son. So she qtayed vith hM in the cave; and 
bv day he vas a beast, ana by night a man. 
When Hrmg returned frotHihis narrying he vas 
told tbase tvo hits of jievs, hov that Bjorn had 
disapp^ed, hov that a ^ev bear, huge 
and grimly, vaa (fovoorii^ his heros and docks. 
And aftm* a tinm he ^hered together his men 
and d^ j and the OQd the king’s men came 

up<»i in the shape of a hear and slew him} 
and poor Bera was n^e to eat of his (bear’s) 
fiosh, to her anguish and torfore and despair. 

Another saga, hov _K»tlA Odd’s 

(Mother, is Mde to hoodvmk^ ana blind by her 
iJamour the pursners of hear son, is also tery 
Mttfoiis. Wlicn dfst Amkitl and ’iMMBrinii, 
MMdheir oompaiucmB,eDtmr Katla’a dveOfog to 
whom intend to slay for Ms iuis- 
4 |8 M all th^ see is Eatla spinning yam frpm 
dtstsK They searol) the house, bat ftiid 
they depart. But vhen they had | 


ariU wad said haow ve but that Katia 

has ModvinMd us, and that the diataff in her 
hand was ^ t3ddP “Hot impos* 

Bible,” smd TMmuion; “kt wi t«m back.” 
IMy did sOj and vhen th^ emm h> tibe door 
th^ found Kalis in the porch skuk^ Mr goat ‘ 
and smoothing ks hair And voed. n«r dmtaff 
ky against the beamh; so they thought it ooidd 
hate been Odd; andth^ vent stray. 

TMn Arnkill stopped again, and said: *^1hhik 

S not that Odd may have been in the goafs 
aP” “IhewiM no saying,” readied iMia.. 
liira. So they turned Made to tty their luck 
ag^ sure that Katia could not oeerive them 
tl^ time. But all they saw nov vas a hirge pk 
lying on the ashheap; and though they dhoppra 
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throw glamour over their eyes again. “ ^e 
started up from the place ana Hfted the ousMm 
off the seat, and there vas a hok and a cavity 
beneath; into this she thrust Odd, clapped the 
cushion over liim,'and sat down, saying she ftdt 
sick at heart. Now vhen they came into the 
room ,th«sre were small greeta^; (kimd cast 
off her doak wid vent up to Katia, imd took 
the sealskin bag vhioh she had in her hand, and 
drew it over the head of Kaila. Then Gmrrid 
bade them break up the seat. did so, and 
found Odd. Him they took and carried to 
Borland’s head, where they hanged him; but 
Katia they stoned to death ondmr ine headl^.” 

Of course aE this time the distaff vas Od^ 
aud the goat in the porch vas Odd, and the Ms 
lying on the ash-hcap vas Odd; Katia bewit^ 
ing the eyes of the searchers so tliat they 
believed they saw such forms as she desired—an 
aohievemmit like those of GfEpin Homer's in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, vhmi 

Seemed to the boy eome comrade gey 
I>ed him forth to the woods to play; 

' On the drawbridge the vardars stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 

And again, or rather before, when 

lie lifted up the living corse 
And laid it on the weary horse; 

He led him into Branksome S^aii, 

Before the beards of the vardpre all j 
And each did after swear and say,, 

There only passed a wain of hay. 

This vas the kind of thing that Katia did* 
with her guilty son Odd, when Arnkfll and 
Thorariim were to be hoodwinked and deceived. 

The berserkir, pf wM>m every one has heard, 
are assumed to have been men vho wore bear os 
wolf skins over their maEed coats. “ the word 
berserkir, used of a possessed of supw* 
human powers, mi subject to aeoesBCB of dia> 
buUcal fury, ori^naliy appMd to one 
tiiose dopihty champions vho Vi^t about in 
bear^aarkS/ or habits made %f beaii^ins over 
their armour.” A wolf of* bear aim. would 
make a varm and comfortaMe dress m a man 
out M all weathers, and ramming sMsut in Ml 
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.jMSMona; i^'rol^beutM^ttierulindesdimls^liw 
<n tii« Iwi^ and 
toeiiy, and niii^nesii, bel^ to to&oidato. 

fo^ soto to be e^enrtatoms tbomb by no 
meaaa mm to be ed«ai%t and easy tolbte atred 
if diftenlt to be toissifii^ Whereioto the ber- 
’ serkir or bear-ctotoed gaetillas of oMen times 
may bavo done somewns towards tod establish' 
meat of the wetre-Wlf wory, which madness, 
and outlawry, and diseased apatites, ooosoMatcd 
into a posiare and undenuude fitot. The ber< 
serkir used to work: themtolres <ip into a state 
of in whioh Ihey had a superhuman force 

and a dmb{i^cal ferocity, “As insensible to pain 
as the OfflOtulsionista M St. Medard, no sword 
would wound them, no fire wauid bum them, a 
club alone could destroy them by breaking their 
bones or crushing in their skulls. Their ejcs 
glared as though a fitune btftned in the sockets, 
they ground meir teeth, aud frothed at the^ 
moutli; they gnawed at their shiold-rims, aud* 
are said to have sometimes bitten them through, 
and as th^ rushed into conflict they yelped as 
dogs or howled as wolves.” 

It be^ in the mind of ^ priests that tliis 
berserkir rage was demoniacal possession, it 
Was given out that baptism extinguished it; and 
as Christianity advanced, the number of the»ber- 
serkir decreased 5 which was something gained, | 
however done; for a more uncomfortable set of 1 
gentlemen thm these berserkir, when their fits 
of rage were on them, could not well be. | 
They slew all they came near, friend and foe in- 
discriminatdy; and the sight of a stalwart 
broad-shoulderod Norseman, clad in his bear- 
skin, jelping like a dog or howling like a wolf, 
while he flung himself upon every living thmg 
that came in nis way, must have been appalling 
even to the strongest nerves. No wonder if the 
poor maniacs came to be regarded as either “ pos¬ 
sessed,” or as men-wolves who changed their 
skins and their natures when the mania came 
upon them, and who were man, beast, and demon, 
all in one. 

The strangest thing in this, as in all other 
branches'of that odd delusion called witchcraft, 
is the glibness at condession of the poor wretches 
themselves, and the unaccountable romances 
they make up. Over and over again wo come 
upon men and boys gravely confessing to the 
were*woif superstition, tdling how they changed 
their skin at will, then roamed over the country 
, 1 ts ravening wolves, laying add eating children 
wherever found. In almost all cases they have 
previously made a compact with the Evil One, 
either persOBaily or by the mediumship of one 
of his emissaries} ana they give particulars of 
the time and place of meetmg, which arc, of 
course, known to be idi hallaeination, but which, 
as oireumstankuil evidence detailed on oath,! 
would hw'g toe most inaoemit man in Bug- 
land. Bor the most piurt pcot^ of low and 
bnttish intoilect wpe toese self^n^seed were¬ 
wolves, retefaiing toe power of dreaming dreams, 
Wt nert |h«t distinguitoing between dreams 


these Aguiar bits <4 delusion. FeM txdhr’haw 
h» Was frieving over hfa look soattew>l#Ml toat 




black faorsem^} and aftmr some convenitiltoa 
one of them pemad^ Peter to forswear 
opr Xiady, and all saints and dweUers m 
disc, and to rave in his a&egianoe to the Bsli 
One. Peter did as be was bid, and kiss^ toe 
stranger’s left hand in token of submission, 
and his hand became black, and ice-cold as thrd of 
a corpse. He toen obtained some salve, with 
wlucb he smeared himsdf, and then he was in the 
form ofa wolf. “ I was at first somewhat horrified 
at my four wolf’s feet, and the for with wMoh I 



he accepted the fur and the fek as disagreeable 
conditions inherent to the situation, anabecaiBe 
one of the most notorious and yeaded trare- 
wolvcs of the time. 

Another gentleman of the same habifei, one 
GUies Gamier, eaBed the Hermit of St. Bonnot, 
because of his remote dwelling and secluded 
habits—not because of his sanctity, be sure— 
seems to have been a murderous cannibal, and no 
more. Perhaps he disguised himself at times 
in a wild beast’s skin, for the better concealment 
of his identity when out on Ids horrid expedi¬ 
tions ; but he was not so much iusane--though * 
confessing to having been a were-wolt—as he 
was hungry, poor, aud cruel, and so satisfied 
craving for food on human flesh, that being the 
easiest to be had. Jean Grenier, the boy-ware- 
wolf of thirteen, was evidently a ferocious idiotr— 
a thing more beast than human from the begin¬ 
ning. "His hair was of a tawny red and 
thickly matted, falling over Ms shouldm atfd 
completely covering nis narrow brow. His 
small pale grey eyes twinkled with an expression 
of horrible ferocity and cunning from deep 
sunken hollows. Tne complexion was of a dart 
olive colour j the teeth were strong and white, 
the canine teeth protruded over the lower 
lip when the mouth was closed. The bc^’a 
Imds were large and powerful, the nails bh^ 
and pointed iiae birds’ talons. He was ill 
clothed, and seemed to be in the most abject 
poverty. The few g.arments be Ipd on him were 
in tatters, and through the rents the emaciation 
of his limbs was plainly visible.” He was a 
were-wolf according todiis own confession, to 
whom one Pierre Labourant, wh^ seems to have 
been none other than Auld Horuie himself, gave 
a wolf-skm cape winch transformed him pt sup- 
set into the beast it represented; and in -this 
state he used to attack, kiil, and partisJl^ tot 
such unfortunate little ones as feU in his wsy—•kii 
were-wolferism, poor wretch, being just poverty^ 
ferocity, and mbecility combined. 

There are more of these child-eating men in 
Mr. !Bkiring Gould’s book; and there is no need 
te doubt this pait of the eonfessioas made by 
the wretched criminals, howflver much we may 
shake our heads at the W(df%,paws and the fiur 
grpwiiig iuWard. If tte were, as is most 
probable, maniacs or idiots, it wfis not at att 
an unlikely form of madotos; if they wea» 
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way (rf sujroh^ thear j OSBuabaliuau, 
tliou^ iiaakiJwy ireTolmg, » V no toeans 
Qui (n oonxae. as ve all kmw. Brutalised by 
po?wiy and i^ranoB* atoost out of tJl physical 
lik^esa to inm, oartaiiily out of aQ moral re* 
seia waacBj yre pannot ^ronder ^at the starving 
huumn nhunals^of lone neglected districts will 
do, ># A$ well wonder at rae instincts of lions 
end tigora> snakes and monkeys ! Ifor what 
is nraa without reason and" education but a wild 
animal like the rest P The only marvel is, the 
active imagination of these degraded wretches, 
and how they were able to make up such con¬ 
nected stories, and give their falsehoods such an 
air of reality. AH that can he said is, that 
pperstitions are lik^ diseases—epidemic and 
infectious; ttfid that wild ideas once uttered, 
prwagate themselves like measles or small-pox. 

Then there is the instanoUof cruelty to be 
considered, and how some people, else sane 
enough, have a morbid desire to inflict pain and 
witness agony. Ilorrible stories to this effect 


ease of partial insanity'—-a fom of diseased 
brm, which th^eines tmA re^fhnen i%ht have* 
cured, and ultw^iel"ir did Thesfedreatares, 
andseverd othescs Mentioned »thh) hook, were 
monsters M the psyehtHc^iwdJsawe of the word; 
but they were not man-wolves-—they were not 
“as big as a tad£ with tonmes out, 

and eyes glaring like marah^es,** Said the 
terrified mhahitants of the trench haMlet, when 
the young Ikiglishman proposed to walk across 
the swampy fiats after sunset, and they tried to 
dissuade mm hy frightful pijsfcures of the loups* 
garoux about. They were criminals, more <» 
less fearful and di^usting aeoordiug to the 
nature of their crimes, and me amount of moral 


are given in the Book of Were-Wolves, specially 
the well-known story of Mar6chal dc Betz; and 
that other still more ghastly, because not so 
intensely mad and exaggeraled, telling how 
Andreas Bichel was wont to entice young women 
to his house on pretence of showing them their 
future husbands in a magic mirror, simply for the 

E sure of killing them and watching their 
g agonies. The details of this demon’s 
sores are unroeakably revolting. The case 
of DumoUatd and his wife, which must be fiesh 
in the memory of the readers of All the 
Year Bound, is another case in point; though 
here, the mi8m*able small gain to be had from the 
clothes and little savings of the poor victims, 
may he put forth as an incentive of equal force 
with ^lat of mere cruelty. TJie story of the 
liungarian lady who killea and tortured, some¬ 
times with her own hand, young women, that 
she might bathe in their blood, and so make 
herself beautiful for ever, is also one of composite 
motives—sanity here sharing with cruelty. But 
the awful story of Gilles de Laval, Marfichal de 
Beta, before alluded to, reveals nothing but the 
frenzy of madness, and the ^pmoniacal power of 
evil passions unresiraiupd. 

The Gallioian beggar Swietek, murderer and 
cannibal, would have figured as a uere-wolf if he 
had lived a few centimes ago. Popular super¬ 
stition md terror and disgust would have found 

S ression in the belief that so much cruelty 
crime could only belong to a man, sold 
to .the Evil One, and who had exchanged his 
human nature, with his form, for that of a 
ravening beast. Ho ^ is horribld enough for 
atiy amount of after-exa^^ation to gather 
Krw his name, and crystklise it into an en- 
fllimg word of rqiroach and dread; while the 
Mttela tii M. Bertrand, a Pr^ch gentleman 
and tfM ii^oer of ‘singularly amiable dispositipn 
minnoTs, which found expression in 
hifaw^At dicing up dead bodies and bnt- 
aw hackiug t^^ to pieces, was simply a 


auv' ^urTfKi^ (M4.aa »s«iA«Muav» V* «* vrW'Uj %UVa 

th^walked on two legs, not on four. 

' Witches had the power of transforming into 
animals not only themselves at pleasure, but 
any one of their enemies whom they wished 
to punish or disgrace. As asses bridled ohd 
saddled and earned to market—as ugly moa- 
stei s, like the dear old Beast in the nurseiy tale— 
the enemies of a witch had a bad time oi it, and 
nianj; anS grave were the troubles besetting 
them and the pitfals dug for their ruin. “Ac¬ 
cording to a Polish story, if a witch lays a 
girdle of human skin on the threshold of a house 
m which a manage is bmg celebrated, the 
bride and bridegroom, and bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, should they step across it, are 
transformed into wolves. After three yean^ 
however, the witch will-cover them with skins 
with the hair turned outward; immediately 
Ihcy will receive their natural form. On one 
occasion a witch cast a skin of too Scanfy 
dimensions over the bridegroom, so tliat Im 
tail was left uncovered: he resumed his human 
form, but retained his lupine caudal appendagev ’ 
A belt qf human skin about throe fingers broad 
was a powerful engine of witchcraft in most 
places, and the Hand of Glory was a lantern by 
no means confined to the Euglish gallows. 

The Bussiaus call the were-woll Oborot, or 
“one transformed,” and a man can make him¬ 
self into an Oborot by very simifie and inexpen¬ 
sive means. All he has to do, is, to find in the 
forest a tree lhat has been Mled, stab it with a 
small copper knife, and walk round it, repeating 
an incantation, which, being long and rather 

f iointlessandstupidmeednothe quoted here. Then’* 
le springs tliricc oyer the tree, and runs into the 
forest transformed into a wolf. In East Fries¬ 
land it is still believed that when seven sistes 
succeed each other in one famSy. with never a 
break and never a boy, one ®f the seven is of 
necessity a wolf*m«dden: wherftto yo^ men 
are slow in seeking one of sevmi sisters in 
marriage; as the were-woH may be hfe wife, 
to the general disconrfort of nip household- 
And, even ms his stster^n-Mw, ft ^ould not 
be a very desirable relationship, all tfipgs con¬ 
sidered. The Serbs btfieve that the power to be¬ 
come a were-wolf is obtained by dtkking the 
water which settles in a footprint left in the day 
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*aad himgs It up <» file wees aKwmd —the 
meetings SAtto'^ tslip^ place in the forest. 
If an; one gets MMeSsion of that sldn and 
bams it„ the ylos^ is disencbante^i and his 
orere-orol&p) is at tm end. 

The Gtedk irere>^f, or bmcolacas, is also 
closed related to the vampire; and the “ modem 
Greeks call any savage-looking man with dark 
compleaion, and tnth distortedmisshapen limbs, 
a bruoolacas, and snppose hijn to be invested 
with tiie power of ranning in wolf-form.” The 
white Rnssians hold the were-wolf to be a man 
prha has incurred the wrath af the devil, where¬ 
by, in punishment, he is transformed into a 




nise and feed him well. He is a most amlab 
diM>osed were-wolf, for he does no mischief, an 
testifies his affection for his kindred by licking 
their hands.” 'But he is very restless, and 
always roving about from place to place; and 
we axe not told if he ever recovers h^s human 
likeness. • 

These and many such little odds and ends of 
information on the subject of werc-wolves and 
their kindred, are to be found in Mr. Baring 
Gould’s book; by whidi we may leam how the 
superstition first sprung up and then grew 
strong; and how perilously near to wolves and 
other beasts, evil passions, neglected educa¬ 
tion, and defective organisation, bring humanity. 


HOLDING UP THE CRACKED MIRROR. 

A 600D many of us have recently been cele¬ 
brating the three hundred and second birthday 
of our great national dramatic poet, William 
Shakespeare. At various festivals in toivn and 
country we drank to his memory in solemn 
silence, gave cheers for his glorious fame, and 
made speeches in praise of his genius. We said 
that he was not for an age but for all time, 
that none but himself ooultt be his parallel, that 
his works were the most ennobling works that 
ever were written, and that the man liimself, 
though dead and turned to clay long, long ago, 
^ill lived in the hearts and memories of all 
myere of the British drama. And may the 
British drama flourish, we said, with a hip, hip, 
hunuh! aud one cheer more for the great 
British drwnatist vtho had hc^n an exemplar to 
all British dramatists up to the present time, and 
would be an exemplar to all British dramatists 
through generations yet unborn, while the 
English language continued to be spoken, and 
until the grea? globe itself shgula dissolve, 
Ss6., S^„ &c. 

It is wuipderful^ftw enthusiastic become 
over a of this kind at the dinner-table, 
hour firmw we believe in aB the lofty sentiments 
ioapixed by the theme—and the wine. We 


rave in the same vray about Magpp Ch«rbl;**4i>- 
<toe that it is pur Proudest boast, tiie buliMk 
ofour constitution, tite meis of our libertiea< 
all ^at sort of thing anonot ten in a hundiediif 
iw, if we were cateemsed on the subject,’ wotdd b« 
able to say precisely what Magna Chartais, of. 
how our t%hts and liberties are affected it. 
In this way a name, or a sentmice of speech, b^ 
comes a watchword and an article of forth witii 
us, when sometimes the actual thing to whiifo it 
refers has no existence. It a quite impossible 
that any man iu his sober senses could speak 
with enthusiasm of liLigna Charta, because at 
this time of day there is really, nomug in that 
crumpled bit oi parchmmit that any one but a 
lawyer Or a’ statesmari could directly conned; 
with our present conditiwi of existence. 6o we 
should find it very hard to speak with enthu¬ 
siasm of the present state of the British drama* 
if we would only approach the sSbject with a 
full knowledge of its condition, ana in a state 
of mind and tongBe to talk sober reason. It 
appears to me that we never venture to talk 
about the British drama until we have had a few 
glasses of champagne. Lei us see what can he 
said about it with the stimulus of a cheering 
but not inebriating cup of tea. 

Ou that very day when we were celebrating 
the birth of our great national dramatist, and 
talking with glowing enthusiasm of the British 
drama, only one theatre in London was doing 
homage to Shakespeare’s genius by performmg 
his works, while the majority of the dramas 
then being played in our British theatres, in 
town and comrtry, were not British, but were 
translations, or afoptations, from the Ermich, 
dramatic pictures of a state of society and a 
condition of morality which are very far from 
being British, and with which British feeling 
has no natuial sympathy. 

No stre.ss need be laid upon the fact that 
only one London theatre presented a play of 
Shakespeare’s on tlic last anniversary of the 
bard’s birthday. We cannot always oe going 
to see Shakes})eare, and perhaps, on the whole, 
we pay him as much homage, in the way of 
perfonning Ids plays, as could reasonably be 
expected. But how is it, with a^ our admira¬ 
tion of Shakespeare (which is undoubtedly 
genuine), with suclyi model of power and con¬ 
summate art to testify to J;hc dramatic ability of 
England, and teach us what is good and 
worthy to be admired,—^how is^t that we can 
tolerate the weak, colourim, distorted pictures 
of perverted nature which ate held up to us in 
secoud-hand mirrors imported from Eraaeef 

Is the true answer to tlie queatiott thikP 
Tiic drama of our day is becoming ieis uod 
less a high art, and in propc^ou as it has 
lowered its jlrelensious m this respect, the 
people, who have been steadily advancing in in- 
tell^eflce and culture, hUve necome indifferent 
to it. The dramatic ari: has foUen behind in tire 
race, among the othar a3te—|o fer behind that 
we^do not expect it ever to come to the front 
RgoiD, and so we tolerate it, rather In pi^ tbaa 
In auger, out of our old love for what it was. 
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QOircliii^, poliiW antd eooiai esiWjasto, whom 
imkit vta '#^pUkli, aa^, ia some cases, end k 
nuu^]^ Mi(p*toti 8 , st^enor, to the best wks of 
sax past of giorj to p^hkh the optimist oaii 
poaiit* Placed AS we 81% at a d&adraatage n a 
peviod of time, whoa tlie Hiines of oei^al 
wought we newly, if not wholly, exhwwted, the 
art 0? kring exfwession to true setttuaents and 
sound though^ k good strong nerruus English, 
has been oultivatm in our day to tiie liighest 
state cii i^feetion. Essays that would have 
made a writ# of the kst o^ury femous for all 
time, ace lavished day after day, and week after 
week.upw new^apecs and'reviews, which are 
to^d aside the moment they are read. The 
great a»d rapid advance of every-day liteia- 
tuie sunkg the last ten .years is one of the most 
' inarked features of our tune. 

This healthy growth and rapid development 
of the literary art is in part to be traced 
to the removal of wi unuaiural and vexatious 
restricticai, that restriction being tlie paper duty. 
Skoe that impost was removed, readers have 
largdy andtip&d; and writers have multiplied. 
Oc^alnlitorKture Ims improved, because it has 
been wlkved from trammels, and has been per¬ 
mitted to develop itself in a natural way. 

Take, in the next place, tiie art of the paintmr. 
Amid much ihat is eccentric and expenmental, 
we see an amount of general excellence which 
We lock for k vmn in past times. At the be- 
gkning of the present cmitury, nay, even so late 
as the time of the Keforxn Bill, Ihe walls of the 
ilojal Academy were covered witii daubs which 
would not now be honoured with a place on 
t^ sta^. There were a few men, about as 
many as yon oouM count on the fingers of one 
hana, who were known to the public as great 
paiutexs, and who bad earned a title to be so 
regarded- The ruck were mere daubsters, who 
ctmd neither draw nor pakt. But now in the 
present day we have inaq.y pknters who are 
worthy *0 be called great, while the common 
run 01 the oraft has reached a h%h level of ex- 
CK^euee, both & drawing and eolouring. When 
•m erWeise tlm pktures in the Et^ral Academy 
BOw^-a-daxa. we do so &om the highest standi- 
point. Among tim hundreds of pictures whkU 
adorn the wsw, there are imt, perhaps, twenty 
which faU short in the primary requiFenents of 
art. tmAgkatbis, poetiedl feeling, power, may 



Xn this wi^ artiite aiv etimuhted to Jmt fo^ 
ihrir best effiwts, and fhegira^ dewmd for their 
works bears its natural fiimt in a Bkffsl Toward. 
What may be called the act of srienoe, hks 
made, and is stdl makdi^ jaMurvollowi pK^ress 
among os, and this» doe to the feroe of loLoir- 
ledge and inqiuty, stimdlated by the urgent 


he wwtiBg; hat the art of the dfanghtMaim 
and the owsxist is tk&e at a hundred fingers’ 
ends. 

j. And here, n^dn, the causes are ^ ahsenoe of 
AA-matriotion.; entire freedom to takeadvan^e 
|iro0<e»8 of the age; the (mportuulto 
atIMMm hekg art to the doors cf the people. 
hCostwint^sreat pictures of tiie pramst era 


perous: consequently less and lew disposed to 
tolerate any^ing t^t is rude, and in¬ 
adequate to its punpoee. r 

Every art is makmg progress, exoe^ the dra¬ 
matic ari. If we buy a botfit or a newspaper, 
it is because it is good of its kkd. If we buy 
a picture, it is because it is a good picture, oc 
because it jdeases us; and we give more or less 
money for it, acoordkg as we estimate its valoo 
or its power to please. If we buy a ohrix, we 
want something more than a rude coustruc- 
tiou, of wood to sit down upon; we want also 
shape, elegance of design, colour, ornament. It 
IS only when we go to the theatre that we take 
auy drama that is (^ered to us and my the same 
price for it, whethrar it be good or bad. In every 
other department of art we must have sotse- 
tiiii^ near prfection; hut in the drama we are 
content with a makeshift. 

In the course of twenty years, wbik ihe popula¬ 
tion has been rapidl.f inoreaskg, while the means 
of communication have been extending iu all 
directions, bringing many ^ousands of persons 
into London every day, while books and papsars 
have been multiplying by mlllioas, wliile wealth 
has been accumulating, and while tiie necessity 
for reoteatiou has become more urgent, m con¬ 
sequence of the stiress of labour which busy 
times kqiose upon the population, sot a skglo 
new theatre has bees built in London i At the 
west end of the town, the number of theatres 
is the same to-day as it was tlurly .years ago. 
Chuiohcs, schools, lihiaries, institutions, tan- 
seams, nrusicdialls, havemnii^died. The theatre 
alone remains k statu quo. Eatucally, this state 
of tbkgs has afiordeu no new sco]^ for ihe 
dramatot; and tbe managers of theatres, iccaK-| 
k what is piactically a monopoly, make the' 
public take what th^ please to give them. 
Hence ixanslations from the Ereneh, winch 
cost little or noth^ lor authorship. The mis¬ 
chief which has i>kn deme by this filching from 
our neighbours is kfinlie. 'By lowering the 
price paid for dxwmalic work to the mere wages 
of a tmnsiator, it has drivim cap^le Engttsh 
authors out 0^ 'the dramatic field; itilias aeous- 
tom^ ihe tranriators, whom we regard «s our 
diammto hithovs (or whev ^ regard 
themselves in that light}, to believe, ^ to pro¬ 
ceed upon ihe he&f/* that tim Eagiw have no 
talent lor dramatic constmotion* and that ft is 
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iipon oJCtoewtB; pasaioa. M to tbc Hirst point u in uos ocnmtrj, hs oaoiiot aiord to Ulitft 
—tbe siudil istapifi paid for i^kamatio rrc^k, . If a- titae fu>d tronbls ilmn that amount wH fKg- & 
nagers iuro so IiW hcmn nooustomed to fMj ,Soue Boglisk dramatic authors, rrho acc idao 
*to8aBlatOEB* waftts^ will give no nKoe actors,, have been able to dispose of tWr pieiHm 

foor (Hrigbal |tieoM. Xadeed, they at« disposed according to the Frenoh system, and the ar» 


has jet to be tdatcd. The reerards of dra* Ian 
mstio anthon, nho sire no 9 * themselves actors . 


reward both to 
i idea tliat the 


and author, 
intellect has no 


and Bumag^ are mcrediblj small. The authors eapadij for dramatic construoi^ Ot^t aurclj 
who write for the east-end and transpontine to be suffidmiOy disposed of by a refer- 
theatres rarely get twenty pc^inds for p piece, eace to the long list of brilliant dramatic works 
A more cdramOn price is ten pounds, and in- which figure in onr standard literature. 1 S»e 
stances could be mentioned where authors have very best literature which the modem w<«ld 
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Wrihlen three-aot pieces fe» a pound an act has produced is to. be found in tbe ?WigUsb 
Tot cm od^nal paw which lately achieved a drama—in the works of Sbikcspelre, And if 
great snceoss, ran rewards of a hundred nights, 'we come to onr immediate da.v, we may point tO 
and brought the' management several thousand the fact that ihe*most successful cmamas of 
pounds, ttto author received forty pounds. At recent years have been original, or adapta- 
the west-end of the town the hipest price for a tions of English stories written by Englkhmen, 
piece is fifty pounds an afet. •If an author Imd and depicting English life and maimers. The 
a comedy as good as the Scliool for Scandal, or ingenious Etcnch plots which the translators 
a drama as good as the Iiady of Lyons, would admire so much, rarely succeed in keeping 
not be able, in the ordinary way, to obtain more the stage. Scores of these—mere coiuuring 
than two hundred pounds for it. Farces and tricks with artificial incidents, made to fit into 
short pieces do not letch more than fifty pounds each other like the pieces of a fanatic 
attise utmost, while the average price is about puzzle — have been transfened to Eng. 
twenty pounds lish stage, and .scarcely one of them has 

In this state of tbe market, it is not sur- survived the year of its production. The cwly 
pming that capable writers should shun the reason why these pieces succeed iu any degree^ 
tiieatre and turn to other branches of hte- shorn as tiiev are of all that renders titem ao- 
rature where the reward is more liberal, and ocptablo to French audiences, is that they are 
where employment is more regular and con- produced at theatres to which the public must 
stant. The newspapers and magazines afford, necessarily resort, if they go to the theatre, 
all things ctmsidercd, a much higher rate of pay There is liltle choice: play-goers must a^ 
than the theatres. When an author contiibutes ocpl these niskc.shifts or stay away. And it 
a IhrM-act drama to a theatre, he furnishes the is a fact that the grown-up male populatiou does 
principal part of the entertainment, and any stay away. The whole race of pit rarities has 
success that may ensue is mainly owing to his died out. 

work; but a man who writes a single article for And cau many people doubt that the taste for 
a newspaper or magazine assists only in a small the drama is lowered, and that tbe drama hself 
degree, with many other contributors, to pro- is degraded by the representation of idays which, 
duce the workwhidi the public require and pay losing their original interest, are not true pic- 
for. And yot there are many anonymous tures of French life, and, being incapable of re- 
joumalists earning at the rate of a thousand a ceiving a now direction, are in no way pictures 
year, while scores of general writers for the of English life P Thpy are, for the most pait, 
press make vary fair inoomei?, according to their jucturcs of nothing,^ Tbay might be described 
ability. Suppose an mithor could write three as diairrams of a mechamcal dramatic puzrie, 
^ys k a year—which, if they were original, in which figures, made of wood* are anauged 
would be very gopd work—and could get them to execute certain manmuvres, b'ke the toy mod: 
produo^ what would be his gain? At the and women that dance in front of a stroei 
most, six hundred pounds. There are girls who orgw. 

earn more money by writing, lOve-stories. In This state of things is in great part the tbsuE 
this counfw, dramatic writing is not a profes- of a restricted field of action. Mpimpoly Ban seSl 
sion at all j it is a sort of amateur Jobbing, what it pleases, and ask what pripe ttpfeaoes for 
which authors devote themsdives to, more for selling it Lemdon wants more th*|i^kW‘*-not 
the love than the profit of the tiling. In music-halls combining the drama with drink 
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“ tifett ” Mid I,« 

tlio M^erfajf ttee, iia spite of Tate, f gi» W 
i «® ||p ijoftltej yott aluiiJl ktrodaoe me to 
an tie 3N|^cW)i^s< (God we’ll Imve sadi a 
boase-wattaaag' ae never im there before.'” 

If vie had notheem '(talking down Meefc-«t*eet, 
• I believe Ghnnum would have thrown tu) Ms hat 
and given thrte olteeOT* It was m Jnly that 
We tmked ^na j and when I>«!eember drew near, 
we had not forgotten onr glan. 

J need not tecribe BaUyhuckamore to you 
who know it. I never was so agreeably disap- 
jwinted in any place. A. snow-stom had just 
cleared away as wo drove to the Hall by a 
short cat toough tho wood, with the dry 
branches crackling like fireworks nnder our 
wheels. A sulky red svro ^as dropping br- 
hiiid a copse, seeming to kindle spares in the 
nncjprwooo, glowering on boles of the oaks, 
throwing enmson ^plashes on the wlutcned 
knolls, and wisping a mazy murky hght about 
the deepening gloom of the oro'wn stripped trees 
on before us. 

Gorman wag in a state of wild exhilaration, 
and I myself was in unexpected delight with 
my new possesMon. 

“Let us alight,” I said, "and send this 
machine back to the village whence It came. 
*We shall enjoy better to walk through this fery 
jolly wddemess.” 

And so it 'Was tliat we arrived on foot, and 
without fu.ss, at Ballyhuokamore Hall. 

I felt curious to sw the house, and nuickened 
my steps, as wc came up a by-path in the shrub¬ 
bery which brought us out upon the gravel 
sweep under the front windows, I remember 
doing so, and how the next moment my atten¬ 
tion was fixed, not upon the old bouse frowning 
before me, but upon a lady, who wa.s standing 
on the top of mv flight of BaUyhuckamore 
steps, with My Bafiybuckamore hall-door lying 
open behind her. And sneh a lady! She held 
up her green velvet riding-habit with both 
hands, and her Uttlc boots were almost’lost in 
the snow, which % thick upon the step. She 
bad a handsome brunette Ihce, and bands of 
magnificent hair under her riding-hat. She 
looked about thir^ years of %e, had a perfect 
figure, and a jewePed whm. and seemed in the 
act of taking counsel with herself upon the 
'wpfter. Ibiesc were the items regmding her 
that t summed up during the spec of some half 
4 ozeu seconds. 

’ " Tracey*” said T," a there any mistake about 
the place; or did you ask any friends to meet 
us here P Can fins be little Beg ?” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” he smd, “ there is no 
mistake, and t know notMng about it. Peg^s 
hail- was as white as lax. Shabby Beg got up in 
that extravagant style! 1 have no idea who this 
may be. Some wofidferfol bird of passage.” 

Meantime the lady had tripped into the house, 
whither wc followsd as qtuokiy as possible, 
We took off ouraiiats to her k theshau, where 
she stoowransfixedby amazement at our appear- 
aope, with her hand on drawing-room door. 
We turned into the dining-room, wl^re h speedy 


BT^mOBs faro*^ 'fee lilbasefceadsr’^^ 


sUpping in unknownst to us afrher aU! An* 
there's Lady Bitegihbon an’ Wends that 
were drove in for shelter from the storm two 
hoars ago, an’ her ladyship’s namin’ in an’ out, 
an’ thiakin’ dhe'd never ^ away before you’d 
arrive, sir. An’ the dkner ’ll be done to the 
minute, sir.” * 

“ And who is Lady Mtmbbon P” 

“ Oh, sir, a beautiful la(|r—a widow lady, sir 
—who has taken Ailban^her Baric had far- 
iiLshed it splendid, so as it’s fit to dazzle your 
eyes, sir. An’ she’s that rich, they say, she’d 
as lief cat bank-notes as bread-and-butter,”’ 

. I looked at Tracey, and Trae^ iroked at me, 
and we both looked at the window. It wa# 
snowing more hegvily than ever, and grow- 
uig dark besides. There was oruy one thing 
to dp. Tn a few minutes T was in the drawing, 
room, and Lad transformed the uncomfortable 
intruders into my bidden guests, who had pro¬ 
mised to stay the night under my roof. Lady 
Bitzgibbon sat on my right at dinner. 

How charming she was that evening! . How 
her eyes sparkled over the champagne, and bow 
those languishing eastern shado’ws under them 
enhanced the brilliancy of her complexion I How 
wMte her hands were, as she poured out our tea; 
how musical her voice was, as she told U3 anec¬ 
dotes of every one in the neighbourhood. How 
amusingly she described the confusion of her- 
uelf and mends when th^ heard of my arrival; 
how charmingly she ridiculed her own appear¬ 
ance. A riding-habit by way of evening dress! 
“ A pretty figure I” she smd. A very pretty 
figure I thought; and as for Gorman, Im had 
become her slave without a stn^le. 

What was she talking of, that she kept my 
friend Tracey so enthralled f Houbircss, intro* 
duemg him afresh to all his old acquaintances; 
for she knew every one, this chiming widow, 
and was gushingly communicative about her 
neighbours’ affairs and her own. Her friefeds 
resided somewhere far away (the Aatipodw, per¬ 
haps), but she, being her own mistress, had 
chosen to come, fof change of air, to this de¬ 
lightful country. She. hSd resided here a year; 
she was the centre of society k the locaKty; 
she was adored by all who knew her. She Ifea 
amusement, and believed that country 
hours ought to be social, especially at m 
Christmas season. These were 'the fact* I 
gleaned from her discourse. 

O’Qradys, Desmonds, Burkes, O’ShUiVins P 
Yes; she ki^w them all. (BShaaglllfbpssyP 
Oh! (with a shrug), surely Mr. TfluMgf Bttust 
have heard about poor Sir Bierce P 

No, Mr. Tracey had not heard. 

** Oh, he ruined himself, you know, and then 
he went astray in his mind, for some years he 
has not been able to leave Ws boqge except on 
Sunday, in dread of seizure for debt.” 
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” iLti, p 9 t}r tii^^ I Mltve we Mi grown up 


- &II, poor I oeueve we ^ grown up 
ran puin, ^ nerec fwn, 3iow ^liey live 
in iwt 0 ^ wiptjr ewUet 1 eMinot think. In 
tows tho^wi^ 3i^r)e edl our posting village 
‘tows' Wre, 'Mrtl9ataphr«i2r)i I heard a shop- 
mw 8*f viOKm the oonnter, before ddiming 
a jpiro^ ^Son’ll pay tne for this, Miss 
O’ihwifliiieasy P Ana the purchase in question i 
WW'anly eoine yards of printed calico, to make 
a drew for herself, 1 should think. Heighbo! 
ft’* fluoh a very sad thing to be poOT.” Xady 
I'itKgibbon lift^ her eyebrows, and smoothed 
down a green velvet fold of her dress, and looked 
quite able to make a supper of bank-notes. 

1 dreanted that night that 1 saw her doing so: 
bat that after she had finished her meal she fell 
into oonvulsigus as if she were poisoned. It was 
not a pleasant dream^ and, somehow, 1 never' 
could look at the widow aftei wards without 
thinking of it. 

And now, Tom, I have introduced you to oim 
of my horoines, Lucretia Titzgibbon. MarF 
her well. I am afraid I liave not made her 
dqar mough to you. Note her splendid eyes, 
her fascinating manner, the excellent footing on 
which she had placed herself with the world in 
general j lastly, her enonnous riches. We rc- 
Wraed with her to Kilbanagher Park the 
next day. Tom, what a place that was! Not 
a venerable old homestead like Ballyhuckamore; 
all imw, bran-new, but gorgeous and voluptuous 
w a palace in the Arabian Nights. Astonishing 
little woman! What a taste! and what a purse! 

“ Lucky, O’Gorman,” said I, “ will be that man 
who shall replace the lamented Fitzgibbon (was 
he knight, or was he baronet ?), and hang up 
his hat for good at Kilbanagher Park.” 

But now for my other heroine. Tracey’s old 
fidends rallied round him, and we were koou on 
good terms with the best people in the neigh- 
^ufbood. As for him, he iiad so far forgotten 
his former self, that I was obliged on some oc¬ 
casions to iutenere and wake his memory. 

“Tracey,” said L “I am not going to 
have oiy house-warming without little Peg 
O’Sfaan^ness];.” (The people were to stay a 
fortnidit at the Hall, and every amusement that 
Lady Fitzgibbon could devise was in course of 
pre|»ration for their Ratification.) “ bhc may 
nave grown up plain, and wear a calico dress, 
but Z've had a cimosity to see that little girl 
ever since the first time you mentioned her. 
Hot father may be doting, as they say, and 
dastle Shaughnessy may be the veriest old rat- 
hde in tiie Mngoom; nevertheless, mj dear 
fellow, for the sake of old times you ought to go 
and pay them a visit. And for the sake of new 
times and conting festivities, I will go with you.” 

Gorman nbas^ himself for his negligmce, 
we set out together for the residenoe of 
t|s doting Sir Pierce, and his daughter who was 
aeen.” , 

there were a wild old ramshackle byr* 
nudtatitedfoig on a sea-shore out of all human 


ken, tmd alb^lmr withh3jh(»%-boondaries, 
that drmry on, 0 Castle ^htmghuessy! 

A wide uneven sward, too «nkem{A to M c«lM 
a lawn, straggled from mitrante down to a 
rugged bemm. On one side stood the rtfoe of 
« chapel, surrounded bj ^ family bnkying- 
ground. The.waves at hi^.tidi of « winter’s 
night must break over the tembetooes. Not 
a tree was to he seen, not a leaf of ivy clung to 
the castle walla, wiiieh were weather^tahied in 
a wqy that made the windows look like eyes that 
were always Weeping. We were admitted, after 
some parley, by a shabby old retainer with a 
kno-wing eye, who seeifaed to regkrd ns as 
wolves in sheep’s elothiug. We' entered a 
barren hall, whence all lumture had fled miye 
some horns of dhs brandishing their fodgs over 
the several doors; and were bidden to wait in 
a long empty dinkg-room with marks Of de- 
partea pictures on*Uie wbIIsl and some broken 
panes m the whistling dwttermg windows. 
‘Uuder these last, mastered the huge (averaous 
rocks, snug berths for smugglers’ craft, among 
which the green angry sea writhed, di-enching 
them with torrents of fornn. A monotonous 
thunder from without made bass to the shriek¬ 
ing of the wind through the crannies of the 
room. .. 

“'tPoor Peg! poor Peg!” said Tracey, staring 
into all tlio clank corners. Ton see we h^ 
Imiched at Kilbanagher Park, and the contrast 
between that dwellmg atul this, was, to say the 
least, noticeable. 

The man came back and conduoted us through 
endless dilapidated staircases and passages. It 
seemed that Sir Pierce was not so tar doting but 
that he remembered an old friendly name. Wo 
were led into a small room at the south side of 
the castle, into which seemed to have been 
gathered all the fag-ends of comfort which 
had survived the general wreck of that place. 
Alack! they made a sorry show after all. 
Poor Sir Pierce, a feeble old man with a 
restless* choleric face, sat by a fire of turf logs 
built ou a flagged hearth. The floor had no 
carpet, the windows no curtains, the master’s 
arm-chair was worn by the constant chafing of 
his impatient body. A tamo eagle sat on the 
shoulder of an attenuated couch in the windiSw, 
whh his bright eye fixed on the sinking sun. 

The old man rose givmdly, and reoeiv«i us 
with I he air of a prince giving audience to sub¬ 
jects ; but, looking in Troy’s face, broke down 
and burst into tears. He was not quite astray ifl 
his mind after all, only a little mad^ned by pride 
and misfortune. He soon resumed his state. 

“Bid S(Ome of those people tell Miss O’^pgb- 
nessy 1 wish to ses her,’^ ho said to his atten¬ 
dant. 

“ Those people” were probably the shades of 
departed servants who bad once iHjpphd over one 
another in (Castle Shaughnessy. Tne one ^bby 
old retainer bgwed his grey head and went. 

Miss O’&baughnessy was ^ut tehOciiig, but 
presently nfade her appeawmee, evtdhally quite 
unprepared to, behold us visiters. Ate was a 
tall girl wrapped in a'plaid shawl, which looked 




M if it vrwiM’ tia tixmfitiiiBg 

OB. ItoiT B tiiiok bfatok tf»l, wbidi ins 

Ske looked so $ii»riet< 
obeekeodb I vks surpriiMsd to see 

Itov faU) 0(m^e330& ma when 

Imd tnroVB w^e ker kejt aw seated hersidf at the 
^ other side of her fatherfs h^ir. She had basel 
'ejea, and a pR^atH/sn'Df light hair clinging m 
tanubed mmt^ to her head; but I did not like 
to look at her iaa(di; she seemed so shy and 
proud. The eagle left his window immediately, 
and mounted, guard .onothe bade, of her^cliair. 

8 ir Pietoe’s eontsersation was piteous to liear, 
so grsnd^ so inflated, so ill ntatched witli his 
SQtroitndings. Tet he was not out of his senses, 
only anxious to remind ns that he was O’Shangh- 
Bessy of Castle l^ughnessf. He tortured 
Peg, who bore it all with the constancy of a 
martyr. Now and again there was a burning 
bhieh, and a httrried dance .in her ftilber’a face, 
then she was pale atm proud and passive. 

“ Order wjne,” he said at last, with a grand 
air, as if he knew that a banquet was in coarse 
of preparation. 

“Father,” she ssud distinctly, and looking 
him firmb in the face, “ you know we have no 
wine. There is no such thing here.” 

Well, I am not going to dwell furthqr on the 
memory of this visit. Sir Pierce turned white, 
then purple, and we thongiit be was going to 
have a fit. A glance of entreaty shot from 
Peg^s piteous eyes to mine; and we departed. 

“Ah, well,” said Gorman, “we have got 
miough of that place. Poor Peg! she is prettier 
than ever.'\ 

We passed out again throi^U the hollowness 
and the emptiness, the mildew and tho rust, and 
the dreary fallen greatness, of Castle Bhaugh- 
nessy. Lady Fitsgibhon prattled on my left 
that day at dinner, and when the champagne 
corks began to fly, I thought 1 beard her say (or 
at least some woman’s voice), “Father, you know 
we have no wine.” Of course it was a fancy. 
Trinkets and smiles had Lucrctia, but that 
pained earnest tone was no part of her. 

I needliot detail to you, Tom, all our schemes 
for inducing Peg O’Sliaughnessy to be one of our 
house^warmiug party. She came against her will, 
but in obedience to her father’s commands. A 
carriage was sent for her, with muffling, for it was 
a bitter frosty night, and good Mrs. Daly, my 
honwkeeper, had ilvcm once in theO’Shaugbnessy 
,fltmiljr, and had a kindly regard for the mother- 
Im girl. We opeoted lier at dinner, but she 
did not arrive. What could ocoasbn her delay P 
A flt of Sir Pieroe’s madness, a need of decent 
garb, a passion of pride at the prospect of ap¬ 
pearing among those who Md talked pf her 
misfortunes? A hundred snob reasons were 
hinted at among the ladies after dinner, with 
many a “ Poor thing I” and commiserating shake 
of the bead. I remember the night well. The 
moon was bright^pon the snow outside, and 
within evjly beam was Waxing, every shutter 
shut^ andmvery room and pats^e full of light 
and warmth and pleasaaftoanas of life. 'The 


drawinif-room was a perfect pkftBre of ■com¬ 
fort* with its winter logs' burning, its .imffliid 
Ottrtaias spread before the wide wh^ws,*^^ 
wreaths of holly already clinging to the sSot»*e- 
frames, and its social company. There was B 

S aronud the piano, a happy disposal of 
ss througliout the room, and Lady fit*- 
gibSon had a coterie gathered round her whOa 
she assigned the parts for certain forthcoming 
charades. Tracey was leaning over her chair, 
sulky with jealousy because she was bestowing 
most of her attention on me; which she usually 
did. Some one suggested Miss O’Sliaughnessy 
to fill an awkward gap in the cast, and another 
remarked, “ She may not be ber«i*” 

“Ah, no doubt she will be here,” said Lu- 
cretia, dropping her voice and eyebds just the 
least bit in life, and speaking to her nmirest female 
neighbour. “ What has 3ie left to hi^e for in 
her position, except an advantageous marriage ? 
Poor girl, no doubt she wOl come!” 

Upon this, I removed Gorman’s cause of jea¬ 
lousy, by taking mfsclf away from the drawmg- 

« om, and cut to the front door to look at the 
ght. What was it to me whether a ruined 
fox-hunter’s pretty daughter was coming to my 
house on a matrimonial speculation or not? But 
two of my best horses had gone in that carriage, 
aiid 1 was beginning to be uneasy lest something 
might have happened to them by the way. I went 
round to the stable, quietly saddled a hOrse, and 
cantered up the road leading seaward towards 
Castle Shaughnessy, My fears were realised. 
At the top of a high hill 1 found the carriage, 
sunk mto a rut concealed by the snow, A 
smith was busy at the wheels, surrounded by 
a little group of lookers-on, and a lantern glared 
on their faces. At some distance a dark figure 
w ns standing alone, over against a white fence. 
This was Peg, with a little hood drawn round 
her head, ana the moon shining on her face. 

Hearing that the carriage would not be ready 
for some time, I gave my horse in charge to one 
of the men, and olferiog myself as escort to the 
young lady, asked her to proceed with me on 
foot towards Ballyhuckamore. She was most 
unwilling to do so, almost bescccliitig me to 
return as I had come, and leave her to follow at 
the blacksmith’s pleasure. Of qpurse, I would 
not hear of that, and she consented at last to 
accompany me. « 

1 don’t know that these was anything pecu¬ 
liar about that a alk, and yet 1 hi^e a singularly 
clear recollection of it. I had often travdlem 
the same road, followed the same paths and tuiU-i' 
ings on the outskirts of the wood, seen the moon 
looking tlirough the same rifts among the treeM, 
and yet, somehow, it all seemed new 
I did not attempt to account for th» 
menon. 1 tried to draw out my oompbition. 
She converse!? with naive olev6rB^< «ll tl© 
while keeping a touch of defiant ^de in 
her manner,«as if she Irik bmeif fit the 
presence of a natural enemy, tmd was de- 
tei mined not to be trickedml^ftirgetting it. I 
hupionred her m this* thbikiiig bar a child of 
nature, who knew notiuug of bte wdrid. 












JiA m dtm oear Bisll, to totd begtoi to <J^ies Htunp 
vA wj am, 4)9kd to gtew had gone to 

and abtot) ait Itoi shn stopped ajiort, in » ton totrd < 
toetmoir of dMtmra. I pi«Med | 

" 1 m toMtod'iof mjeeil^ Hr. Ham- etahtoe, «tat 
fioxf,” aka tod 2 "to X am torrified goto retove. 
wto jmr gptod '^kmae, aanong your proud to bestow « 
Mtos, IRto is to toato. Tfe poor atnd on- woaia of art 
kapm tondd sva^ from the radh and gay. him the wa 
Oto i OotdS go home again f' i bouse, so 

obn k/vfsk into piunion&te tears. How in men to depo 
.to dtoess I saw how young she was—* meoe I took ai 
toutored girl. Beserre had before made her large 
mom womanly than her years. lined with tl 

“My dear phihi,” I said, “—pardon me— I reached hv s 
am so much older than you. The pride is all good*ked < 
on your side. I do not want to preach you a may not rem 
seriwoo, but poverty is not a crime; it is not have fallen i 
even the worst of misfortunes.” ^ of the drei 

“ It is, is,” she interrupted, vehemently, carried, and 
" It is the eruelest of all, the most utteriv, examinius tl 
kiUion «nd camtoiag. To escape from it, 1 
would—” ‘ 

” Many u prinoe, or torn popular authoress *” 

Iteid,»milto. 

“ Or rob a poor-box,” she said, with a curious 
lltlile grimness of tone. “ The two first alterua- 
tives being out of my power." 

O Peg, Peg! How those words afterwards 
rase np amd bore witness against you! Was 
«U this an artful little scene to engage a 
«idi mau’-sinterest P Tears, moonlight, a sweet 
face, and a passionate voice! Belore a fort¬ 
night^ a do?en of my lady friends would have 
been ready to swear to your plotting. Yet I do 
not sec bow you could nave made the carriage 
break down, Pag. Luiwetia’s drop of poison 
lurked in my ear, though 1 thought i had 
waabed it out a dozen times. 

Aftox this little burst, she dried her eyes, like 
A child who 'has had its passion out; and we 
trant on as before. Of course it was only 
to give her time to ceim herself that I chose 
to kmgest way to the Hall; for I was very 
XBueh on my guard. 

““IHie carnage is here already!” I exelaimed, 1 
•eeiuK. as I thought, the identical equipage we 
bad M beliind us standing &t the hml-door. 

But no, here were i^ervants running about, days before, ^ 
dragging down lugrage, and carrying in wrap- {bflowcd me 
pings, while a blaox maur was gesticulating in dcrful stroDf 
the ipocto), and giving orders which nobody “ Hist! o 
VKsemed to understaud. ^hat was this ? Some alarm, whioli 
woudetful amval, unexpected asOmdeiella’s at heightened i 
to ,prhu9e*6 ball P On the atairs half a dosen money, riche 
mm were 'Stoggenng under the weight of a sold my you; 
huge iron eenSbr, or safe, while at the top of to there P You 
tot €ight stood aconous figure, eagerly watdt- health for m 
iag ihSc operaijoBS. Ws %ura was n tiiin But wto 
y^w4aeed little mao, wrapped in n fardtod anxiety P M 
gtraa of vivid eastern coloun'ng. B1 hedth XioudcmP” ^ 
and diseoident were in every line of bis face, “Itaave a! 
wad hu eyes were fixed with anxious greediness burglar; ”p 
m to asmsidiaw box. Tim housekecfrar was Make « pes 
Itow to to he^ wringing her hands because SoP 
tone, was m rotoa prepa^ for “raasther^s areatiii! 1 
oaetor*, ftou to I knew who my visitor wire: my lad." 


r, my Eatoi^s only beother, who 
dlavtonb b(^« toid M sooreely 


pressed past the bnrtobd iremeto on to 
rare, and nrereated u^yndf to ray vti'ange 
m. He had at to moraratt i^e tongtat 


to bestow on me, imd aptoly replied to my 
wrmls of wdoome beseadrare rao to show 
him the way to to veeira^ toraher is my 
bouse, so thid he might direct to staggering 
men to deposit toir load tore. 

X took him to my own room. This was a 
large i^tment at to end of a Iffiag corridor, 
lined with to doors of other chambers. It was 
reached iw aaeendto toee broad step^ and a 
good-eked dresmng-roQm opened off ^ You 
may not remember them, Tom, for those rooms 
have fallen into disusa Into the torthest comer 
of to dressing-room my unole’s coffer was 
carried, and then Ghles Hamphrey himself btvgan 
examininer the thickness of the totters and the 
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stoutness of the panelling of to doors, the 
trustworthiness of the locks, and even the 
ward of the keys. I had thought to shutters 
good, but toy £spleased Mm. On bis open¬ 
ing one a little to glanee suspiciously out 
on to, white moon and to Snow, a siioek- 
heoded bush of ivy bobbed suddenly against 
the pane, and almost scared his whimsical 
senses away. He immediately had the win¬ 
dow fastened up, and sent off a mreHonger 
post-haste for the smitb who hod mended our 
carriage to make him a wonderful iron sbuiter- 
bar, twice as large and as weighty as those 
which had for generations suffioed to guard tlie 
lives and properties in Ballybuckamove Hall. 
He then ordered a second ret of curtains to be 
put ujp within the idready comfortable and 
carefully-drawn hanginra, sand-bags to be lai^ 
down at every spot wltree tore was a possi¬ 
bility of crevice in to woodwork, at the same 
time heaping fuel on toe already blazing fire, 
till the'heartn-nkce began to ^w like a furnace. 
Only then dia he think proper to notice me. 


the fire, and warming his skinny fingers at to 
fimnes. He had arrived in Ing^d only a few 
days before, imnd not findirm me nt hosre, hod 
{bflowed me liree. I Jokeaiiim.abewt to won- 
derful strongtox. 

“ Hkt! n^hew,” be saM, wiiili a ioel of 
nlarm, which the dancing ftrcKght e£trava|ptn% 
heightened on his parmraent free, “it hpto 
money, riches, gold, jewels I You don’t think X 
sold my youth and bmth for nothing, boy, out 
tore ? You don’t tokk I sold ray youth and 
health for nothing f Dht” 

■“ But wh y brimg it here to toraasat you wito 
anxiety P Why not leave it safe in « bask in 
IioudcmP" 

“Itaave atP” atm% at rap ra X were a 
burglar; “piwt witb what X eaimed re hard? 


seM, wiiili a ioel of 
firefight e£trava|pm% 
iraent free, “it boto 
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“ Wett, wdlP 1 swdj wifi eoat© tlwM be migkt vifte^lly be aaid^l^-aJilWig oa 

il«ire«iaiMe vontlerful coffer sboiM «!^b 

* f told fm, ^Etna, tbat 'tiiiii tosm «m «ii i^e 00 donbt ttU preseot saw in ilude 
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towards the etaias a door opened ■saddeid; 
before n\ aad two womanly ISgares appeared 
ott the tbredhoM, ihrtwwii forwanl by h» fire¬ 
light from the idiamber behiod tknn. Lu- 
metia Fitambbeia *witb her am ^towa grace¬ 
fully rotam the waist of Peg O'Shaugh- 
uessy. Did the star of all the country draw¬ 
ing-rooms mean to patronise the {)oor little 
black sheeip from the moautaiis on tats her first 
entranced^ society f fhe4om<fikeircimb«rs 
tiood oppotUe OK ihs pawa^e. Luereta had 
kindly fluttered across, mtrodueed herself to 
theftremblii^ ddbotast^ aid taken her under 
her wing. “Good Duoretia!’* I had almost, 
cried; but the haM lights fell full on the two 
fisces as tb^ descended, and 1 thought the 
sparkle of her eyes and teeth more false than 
they bad seemed before. Mr lady was dressed 
in Toluminoas fedds of aml»r silk, bedizeued 
with laces and diamonds; Peg was dressed 
in a straight blaok gown of au awriquated 
brocade, which she must hare ransackoa firom 
some great-grandmother’s wardrobe, standing 
■on some dim upper passage of Castle Shaugh- 
nessy. She had folds of crimped white muslin 
at her tliroat and wrists, ana a blaok nbbon 
twisted ubqut her heml, gatliering an her crisp 
hair, and tied in a little knot upon her crown. 
As (hey swept down before us into the light 
below, my uncle Gdes pinched my arm so wick¬ 
edly tlial I started; 

“ Wlio is that woman, nephew f By all the 
diamonds that ever blazed, 1 nave not seen such 
a woman sinoe I was a boy!” 

“ WiicdiP’ I askeiL 

“Not the flashy yellow one,” he answered, 
“ but the one with her linui tied up.” • 

This was the beginning of my uncle’s ad¬ 
miration for Peg. in drawing-room we 
found t}& ladies in full expectation, and quite 
prepared to make a lion of him. The news of 
the wonderful coffer had reached them, and the 
fetching of the smith had caused no little ea- 
citeme^. It wre current that some extra- 
ordiffloy locks were to be put upon the chamber 

& ©! which only Giles Humphrey and his 
t knew the secret, and that the windows 
were to be barred outside like the windows 
of a prison, ihren P^’s arrived ,was now a 
matter of soidl imporfenoe. There never was 
such a hero as Giles Humphrey that night. 
He sat in tbe wannest corner bf the fire, and 
monoptdued tbe anusBest obair. ^ He wore 
rings worth a ldng% rasmom, and, aodaoiously 
defying cnatom, wore a goW lined with the 
(sosiliest fur. He suppsffted his feet on « 
fbertstooL while hfe servant wn^ped his 
knees toyal rag. Then be s^e to tbe 
ladies wim a mischievous rudeness, while bis 
eyes paid them homage Wry moment. And 


when 1 conducted its owner to his chamber that 
night the blW squatting upon it wMt 

(Stossed legs, like a grotesque carving on a whim¬ 
sical pedest^ He toroed a somersault upon it, 
by way of obeisance, when his master appeared, 
and, wliile 1 stayed, presented a long canc, froai 
which Giles Humphrey drew a gUtiicriag sword. 

"Tills is my bedfellow,” he^d, grinning 
over it, and placing it on his pillow. •"! bate 
looks, for fear of fire,” with a glanoe of alarm 
over his shoulder at the blazing grate. " 1 will 
not be locked up, to run the rak of b^g burnt 
to death. But if any of the petals in yonr 
liouse think to meddle with my little box over 
there”—he raised his voice, and BeizMig tbe 
bwurd again, brandished it at the black servant, 
reid chased him out of the room, bidding him go 
%d tell about the weapon in the servante’ lum. 

Prom the time of my arrival at Baliyhud:- 
amoro to that night, I had found mracif 
the lion of the neighbourhood, and had the 
felicity of knowing that I was tlie most import¬ 
ant among the men in those days asscoibledunder 
my roof. But now all was changed. The d^s of 
my greatness were over. A mightier than I had 
arisen, and another king reiguM in mj steads 

I^should not have minded if they bad elected 
Gfflfean Tracey, or some one of the many decent 
fellows about me, to fill my pkoe, but it was 
irritating to see the worship transferred from 
cue’s manly seif to the shrivelled face mid 
shrieking voice of the owner of a box upstairs; 
to see the silks and muslins niakii^ thm genu¬ 
flexions at the shrine of a mmre mummy; to 
know that a heartless machine was reoemag the 
flattery of mammas; that a caprieiorm idbtio 
will was directing tbe motions of blushing hand¬ 
maidens. And tee hardest part, the veiy worst 
of it all, was that Peg O’Sliau^ttaisy was the 
foremost of the band of sirens who sang round 
Giles Humphrey’s dudr. , 

For here I will own to you, my'Tom, teat by 
this time the st«ay lime black sheep fecMu 
the mountains h^ made hersolf a fold in. 
your friend’s foolite heart, ^’as it fete so 
, relentiess, or teat mmint black gown so dmam, 
or a head of crisp ^ hmr, or a pair of «t«% 
grey eyes, or was it n ven sweet vofee fiiU in 
musiem dignity, or a tenia step wMidi sannoHd 




my BaHyhuckKmore carpets f—Wss jfi 
hf these things whudi transfexreed fast^ngket 
friend into tHi most loving of jralotte wvers, 
crafly enough to we%h IMe wordik wuifi eouut 
up sm^, and disr^ard att’wnik% ufisdomP 
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CHAPfiiR VI, * TROUBLE IN THE HOUSE. 

Durino tliesc dajB some gigantic financial 
negotiations were beginning to absorb the at¬ 
tention of the great society to wbich Mr. Tillot- 
son belonged. Not alone was the business of 
tlie Poncier Company developing to an e^raor- 
dinary decree, but oilier societies were springing 
up every day. “ You looked out iu the morn¬ 
ing,” said Mr. Bowatcr, “and there was tTie 
ground tliiek with ’em, like mushrooms.” And 
there was work for all. But of these there was 
one started about six months after the Poncier, 
its most dangerous rival, managed with equal 
skill, and in popularity and resources just in¬ 
ferior by that six months exactly. Tliis was 
called the (iencral Finance, and was adminis¬ 
tered by a daring chairman, Mr. Dundee, also in 
parliament, and by a dashiri" Woods Marshall. 
Dundee and Woods Marshal both well knew 
the power of the steed they were riding, aud at 
the proper time meant to give him his head, 
pass the Poucier, and win easily. Mr. Bo water 
aud Smiles bad an uneasy sense of the possi¬ 
bility of such a thing, and were straining every 
nerve. A financial fury raged between the two 
houses. JEvcu Mr. Tiflotson, for the mqmcul, 
was drawn iiito the excitement of this rivalry, 
aud as Mr. Bowater had said, again and again, 
that “ Tillotson had a long head—as long as 
any of us,” he was sitting laic and early, morn-! 
ing and evening, and also at little cabinet 
cqiJIicils called hastily at dead of night, weary 
and impatient at the strange little troubles, the 
incomprehensible clouds, that waited for him at 
home. There was an excitement in all this 
which had great interest for J[iim, though at 
times lie recollected himself with a sigh, and 
thought why it was he could foci interested in 
such things. But a greater and more absorb¬ 
ing crisis was drawing on. There was a smaller 
financial society, called the London^Loan and 
Discount, older th^ either of the other two, 
and perhaps Jt little old fashioned. Bifth secre¬ 
tary and w&rman were old fashioned also, and 
liked what they called " steafly-going business,” 


which they certainly got. The "dashing” 
style of the newer companies imifred them a 
great deal—an injury they at first met with 
contempt, then with affected indifference, and 
finally with alarm. By*and-by things grew worse 
—for a monctarv ill health turns to disease with 
surprising rapidity—anti then camtf meetings, 
and consultations, and dissatisfied shareholders, 
and a wliisper of winiMng up. 

At the Ponder oue morning, during these 
early difficulties, which were not suspected, the 
secretary came into council with an extraordi¬ 
nary mjstery. There was elation in his face. 

“ Such news!” he said. " But to be kept dark 
—not a word—not a whisper! I suspoted it 
this mouth past, and put Gibbs on tlie track. 
The London Loan is going to wind up. And 
now is our time!” 

Mr. Bowater and other members of the board 
understood the full force of this nows. The 
fir.st gentleman nearly jumped from his chair¬ 
man’s chair. Even Mr. Tillotson was a little 
excited. "This is news,” he said. 

“ Now is our time,” went on the eager se- 
creKry. “ We can strike in, and do the Ge¬ 
neral Finance. But we must be cautious ; not 
a breath—not a whisper, Titey will be sniffing 
it out, aud a day’s pull on them will be some¬ 
thing.” 

Financial eyes kindled as the secretary laid 
before them details of the little plot. The 
Jjondon Loan was to be apjiroacbed in tJio most 
delicate way—not openly or officially—and he 
looked at Mr. Tillotson. It was fin^y agreed 
that Mr. Tillotson, not being conspicuously in 
the business, should take the matter in hand. It 
might have been a tr^ty with a great country, 
and he an envoy receiving his credentials. 

" You know you managed that Bhootan thing 
very nicely, Tillotson,” said Mr. BSwatcr, com- 
pliinentarily. 

lie was gradually, as we have mentioned, i 
catching the spirit of excitement which per¬ 
vaded the others. He went home in some ela¬ 
tion. There, he would have liked to have told 
his schemes and little plot; but between them 
during dinner, *rer the little round table at 
which they sat, hung a dark cloud. On her 
face was the same expression of settled resent¬ 
ment ; nothing would conciliate her. Ho tried 
again and again, until habit came, and with a 
sort of bitter “ Ah 1 it wa% e mfst^c—a mise¬ 
rable' mistake!” he came to accept the whole as 
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part of that hopeless glwm that ■wjas to <iver- 
.shadow liis course. And then ufilh a sort of 
relief, and even a litMe e'sciteiaetit, he woid^ 
withdraw himself into his study, to forget every¬ 
thing in the detaUs of the Uttle delicate nego¬ 
tiation he was ^paring. 

On the Sunimy, the captain’s figure was seen 
limping up, at half-past five o’clock. He made 
the third at tfee little table; and though he had 
no American smartness, not even sharpness, 
he had that surprising instinct—almost as good 
—^which comes of unselfish interest in, and con¬ 
cern for, others. Several times he was looking 
wislfully from one to the other. Perhaps he saw 
the constraint. After she was gone up, he said 
to, his friend,** My dear Tillotson, what is this ? 
There is something, now—you won’t be angry 
with me—between you and our little girl.” 

“ My dear captain,” said Mr. Tillotson, laying 
his hand upon,his sleeve, “ angry with you! or 
make a myWry with yon! No,” be added,^ 
with , 9 . sigh, “there is nothing beyond the old,' 
old story, tbat everything i attempt turns out 
wroi^. Poor child I ’Tis a pity for ^erf’ 

“For her!" said the captain, with affected 
eagerness. “ Tlie best thing that could happen 
4ier. My dear friend, will you trust Tom—old 
Tom, who has seen a bit of life P This is all in 
the regular course. I’ve seen many a girl, and 
many a married girl; and just for the first, you 
know, wc must let them have tlicir little airs 
and ways, the creatures! And goodness me, 
Tillotson, when we think of ail they must 
go through, and how gently they take every¬ 
thing, when some of us get out of humour if 
a satin stock is a little too sliff! Why, I 
sunpose, now,” added the captain, philosophi¬ 
cally, “ if she didnH go on a little, it would be 
unnatural— quite unnatural.” 

Again Mr. Tillotson put his baud on the cuff 
of the other. “My dear captain,” he said, 
“ you are too good for us herc!! Put I have 
no secrets from you. The trutli is this, the 
whole has been a mistake —a miserable mistake. 
And I must resign myself to it.” 

An expression of painful conviction came 
into the captain’s face, to be replaced in a 
second by one of joyous alacrity. “ Ah, Til¬ 
lotson,” he sqid, “ my dear friend, you are not 
an old boy, like me; and though you could buy 
aiid sell Tom over and over again in business, 
still he has picked upua thing or two about the 
girls. God ijless me! All 1 saw in Paris!” 
(And this gentle, loyal, and most upright 
gentleman—wliicb, indeed, be was in all things 
—seemed for the moment to hint that his ex¬ 
perience with ladies had been of a wild and 
desperate sort.) “ Ah, the creature!” he went 
on, “ this is only her little way of showing her 
love. Why, I saw Hilyar in Paris, with as elegant 
a woman as you ever came across, dressed just 
like a lady, and she went over and over again 
with all tbatj until I thought poor Hilyar would 
have gone^ mad. It’s just her little way. They 
just to show their pride. Why, 1 knm it, 
Tiilp^oa. , She doles on you. And why not f 
A 4i®'^dier.like-lookbg young fellow.” 


Mr, Tillotson jmiled sadly. “ Ah, that’s just 
it!” he said. “There was the mistake. She 
should have had a fine soWier-like young fellow, 
as you describe him, and not an ancient dried- 
up old Ledger like myself. No matter,'* he 
said, seeing the captain’^s face lengthening, “ I 
suppose you are right, and that it will all come 
round in time.” 

“To be sure it will,” said his friend, joy¬ 
fully; “and Tom tells you so. X wish she was 
rid of that little cough, though; sMi has it too 
long—eh, Tillotson P Do you know what I was 
thinking of during dinner f Just bringing in 
our good doctor (who is very fond of her, I 
can tell you). All in a friendly way, as if for a 
visit.” I 

“ Do—do,” s§^id Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. “ Tm 
can say it to her, you know.” (Again a little 
pain came into the captain’s face.) 

The next day the doctor’s carriage drone up, 
and he dropped in, in his friendly way. “ Come 
to see you,” he said, noisily. “ Passing by the 
top of the street—sudden iifttinct, and little 
inspiration—had to shriek to my fellow (there 
was a train of coal waggons passing) to turn 
down. Well, a'nd how are wc—how is our 
little chest P Do you recollect the night you 
got me„away from my dinner P Oh, ho !” And 
flic doctor laid his finger knowingly on the side 
of his nose. 

But a “ tightness” had come upon the mouth 
of the little lady, and a sort of bitter smile. 
“ O, that is all so long ago,” she said. 

“ Well, but how are we P” he said. “ I want 
to know^ how wc arc getting on P” 

“ 0, excellently,” she answered—“ perfectly 
well. Never was better, .doctor, either in health 
or s])irits.” 

“ No, no,” he said. “ I heard you cough as I 
eame up-stairs. Sit down. I want to sec our 
chest.” 

“ 0, sir!” she said, with a sort of bitterness 
that jmzzled him, “ 1 suppose they sent you to 
me P -I understand aU these stratagems. I am 
sure it is very kind of you; but really I don’t 
w^aut-” 

“No matter,” be said, gravely. “As I am 
here, 1 may as well hear how you are.” He had 
an authoritative manner she could not resist, 
and submitted. 

But he told at a dinner-party that very day, 
that as for women they were as bad as Hebrew, 
and that there was a little chit who he might have 
taken on his knee a month ago, but who u'ap 
quite upset by being well married, and wliose airs 
were the most amusing thing in the world. ‘ ‘ And 
only that this poor little soul has just ‘ a touch 
of consumption’ll on her little chest that she 
must look wter, I should have set her down a 
bit. By the way,” continued the doctor, “ I 
could tell you a ^od little story about that very 
little woman. I had a few friends to dinner, 
and you kww my inflexible rule is, once the 
covers are off, &c. &o,” A®d be proceeded to 
tdl—and Hell very well—that lit%; history of 
our little lady’s visit, which the rea^r may per¬ 
haps recollect. ‘ 
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. But the doctor had seen lie captain that 
evening also. ^^WeU, doctor!” said he, with- 
a world of wistfolaess in his face. He had,n 
sacred teyerence for these jnystery men, 

• Well,” said the doctor, “ she is very fair. 
Nothing very wrong as yet,: But I tell yon 
this, she shouldn’t stay here this winter/* 

Good gracious 1*’ said the captain, remon¬ 
strating, as if the matter rested with the doctoV, 
“ Surely you wouldn’t! Sir Duncan. You sec, 
the husband’s business—^you see. I know my¬ 
self he daren't Stir, doctor. A great house. 

And if you could manage it-” 

“ Well, I only say what I would do to my 
daughter. She shouldn’t be away from Mentone 
an hour; or else keep her all the winter in a 
glass box, hermetically sealed, ,^u know, which 
you won’t do, my dear captain; for I should 
say young lady had a littl<^will of her own.” 
He was still a little nettled, this good-natured 
doctor, at the manner ‘ in which his paternal ad¬ 
vances had been received. 

The captain went his way sadly troubled, and 
repeatiitg “God bless my soul!” many times, 
.and came back to the honse, hoping to find Mr. 
Tillotson. But he found the young mistress of 
the house instead. “ And how do you feel to¬ 
day, dear ?” he said, • 

She laughed. “I must be dreadfully ilT,” 
she said. “ He sent a doctor to me. W.asu’t 
it kind ?” 

“ Yos,” he said, “just like him. He’s always 
thinking of sometlxing about you. Poor Tillot- 
6011 , wit h all his business, my dear, he is very 
fond of you—he is indeed.” (This was said 
with the wistful look, as if putting a question.) 

Shu laughed a little laugh. “ He i.s very 
anxious about me indeed,” sbe said. “Most 
natuTally. I remember this doctor said before 
our marriage that I was a little consumptive. 
No w'onder he is getting impatient.” 

The captain took her hand gravely. “My 
dear little child,” he said, “ you know old Tom 
loves you, and always has loved you. You*won’t 
mind whatsays. Now what is tlvis? I de¬ 
clare to Heaven,” he added, with fervour, “ if 
you only, lieard the way he spoke of you last 
Sunday—I declare it quite went to my heart 1” 

“ Oj of course,” said she, “ nunkey. I under¬ 
stand all that. J know what it means. But, 
nunkey, do I complain—do I say anything!* 
Of course he likes me, and 1 like him, ot course, 
al^. And do you know what I moan to do this 
Wiroer, nunkey F” she added, wistfully, 

“ Tiiat’s rigid;,” ho said, eagerly. “ Give me 
the hand for that! I like to hear a fine pretty 
young woman talk in this way. Of course you 
like him. Well, aud what a«5 you to do this 
winter ?” 

“1 mean to go out a great deal,” she an¬ 
swered, “ this winter. I want to see life—to 
enjoy myself. Why shotdd I be slmt up here ? 
lie doesn’t care for it, of course. *116 likes bis 
ledgers, or qj-her tUngs he loves. M^y should 
' I be sacriljteed, nunkey P I shall go out aixd 
dance every, mery night i O, I should so 
like it I” 


Alarm came into the captain’s face, ‘‘ lor 
God s sake, BO!” be said, “ don’t tWnfc thatl ’ 
My dear child, you should be kept shut up; or 
else seat away to a warm elimate. Upon my, 
honour and word and credit Sir Duncan said 
that!” 

“Ah, I dare say,” she answered, excited. 
“Of course he speaks as they wish iiim to 
speak. Between them all, they would be glad 
to shut me up, nunkey—put me by for ever, 
and make room for some one else.” 

“My God!” said the captain. “No, that 
doctor loves you like his own daughter, I 
know you’re not to do it—not to think of it. 
The doctor said so. Why, you’d MU yourself!” 

“What a misfortune that would be!” sbe 
said. “Wouldn’t there be weeping and sorrow! 
But I am determined, nunkey. I suppose 1 
didn’t marry to be slmt up in a jail I” 

.“All I can say, my dear child,” went on the 
eaptaiu, in real alarm, “ yeu’ll be in your grave 
before a \veek. Indeed, if you knew wbat the 
doctor said—that you shouldn’t even be here 

this winter-But you mustn’t think of that 

going out in the winter. Promise me.” 

“ So they would shut me up,” she answered, 
“or send me out of the country? Well, per¬ 
haps they are right. Ah, nunkey, you are my 
only friend! Give me a kiss.” 

The ca))tain enfolded her in his honest arms. 
“My dear little girl,” he said, “get all these 
notions out of your poor head. And if Tom 
can help you in any way-” 

Tic went his way, not knowing what to make 
of the business, but ana'viiig at this conclusion, 

“ iliat Tom was an old botch, aud always put 
his stupid old lame leg in it whenever he inter- : 
fured.” But his true conviction was, that 
“ women, the creatures! had their little ways 
of their own, and took their little humours, God 
l)le.ss them! as a matter of course, and indica¬ 
tions of affection.” Aud then he thought of 
“ Williams” (Tom—now governor of a Scotch 
fort), w'liose “girl”used to cry and come to tlie 
barracks, and break all the furniture. “Audi 
know,” thought tlie honest cajitaiu, “ never girl 
loved a man more than she did.” He was sure, 
therefore, it would all come right. 

• ' 

.tmrTBR Vn. >IU. TILNEY SETS HATTEllS EIGHT. 

Meanwhiijj, Mr. [Sllotson, with much excite-, i 
ment, was jiroeecding in those delicate negotia- : 
tiobs. The boai-d of the Poncier •eciiied to be i 
sitting in permanence. A Mr. Moxon was 
secretory to the failing company, and to him the 
first approaches were made. 

Mr. Tillotson was not officially Mmmx m the 
City as yet, and might be accepted as a sort of 
neutral. lie was eminently, therefore, thp fittest 
person to begin^ho matter. Be also Intow this 
Moxon a little, had met him once or twice at 
dinner. 

He began with great caution. “You will 
sound him, sound him, sound him,” repeated 
Mr. Bowater, speaking of Mox<;m as if he were a 
moledions bell. “ Bound lihn g«n%,,you know. ' 
That’s the plan. Peel bur way .” 
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!|ilut HoxOn, «^0at niucli ^uiidkg, entered 
Into the, scheme xcadOy; ^tually and 'with 
some eagerness jwdposed the thing himself. 
There was great excatement at the office when 
Mr. Tillotson anaouJiced thk simple resujt. 

“I always t(M yon,” said Mr. Bowater, 
" that there was a mteat fund of diplomacy in 
Tillotson. He’ll checkmate us all round one of 
these c^8.” 

Mr. iMOtson, however, disclaimed all these 
ocanpliments, and told exactlv how the matter 
was. But Mr. Bowater shook his head. 

"Of course, of coui%e! Always the way. 
iTott clever diplomatists never admit you ars 
clever.” t, 
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not naderlmi8d;|j(He shut himseK up into his 
little eounofi-rwBl to think. Before en hotir^ 
out he had mapped out a whole pan. 'rfle 
policy he saw at once was a " waiting” and " ta- 
aifferent ”'one. To this, too, he was drawn by 
tlifi reflection that a bargain based on ** out¬ 
bidding” and competition Would be iiqurious; 
and that the business of the ^udon Loan was 
not worth any serious sacrifice. Next day, 
therefore, when he saw Mr. Moxon, who name 
to him himself, with a mix^ air of sham regret 
and complacency, to tell him that they had re- 


“ AH np,” continued the other, “ and infernal 
shabby too. The General has got at them.” 

Mr. Bowater fell hack in liis chair. “ That 
rascal Dundee!” he said. 

But the secretary. Woods Marshall, was 
foremost as a sort of intriguing demon. " Dun¬ 
dee ?” he said. “ Nonsense! fie hasn’t ‘ gump¬ 
tion’ for such a thing. It is all that crawling, 
creeping, mean fellow, Woods Marshall. I knew 
he would poke himself into this.” 

“ I thought, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bowater, a 
little reproachfully, “ you w'ould have looked to 
all this.*’ 

“ That scoundrel!” said the secretary, think¬ 
ing of the other secretary. 

It was, indeed, true. The General Finance 
had hunted out their segret, arid the London 
Loan, like a passee coquette, stood simpering 
and ogling her two financiaL admirers. An air 
of despondency feU on the board. “ Wc must 
begin all again,” said one. 

“ No use in that!' said Mr. Bowater, hope¬ 
lessly. “ It comes to a mefe matter of bidding. 
Those rascals will tfUtbid us, out of mere! 
spite.” f * 

Mr. Tillotson’s'eycs were kindling. He felt 
a sort of spirit rising within him. “ As I have 
undertaken this matter,” he said, " I will carry 
it through. All I ask is a week. Will you give 
me a week P’ 

“ Certainly, my dear friend,” said the chair¬ 
man. “ And you’ll do it too, T/Uotson. 1 am 
very glad to hear you take this tone. Very.” 

“That scoundrel!” muttered the secretary, 
whose thoughts were fer away. 

Mr. Tillotson went home. Anoliier man 
wquld have tried all maainer of little intrigues 
in ^ bhshiflss. But that was not his cliaracter. 
flC’tbii^ hstraighter road; skilfully planned, but 


simple. The tmling othce was eager to olulcu 
at kis chance of safety,, and amalgamate on 
handsome terms. 

"You seciF said Mr. Bowater, “it is novy 
merely a matter of detail.” < 

They w'ere sitting one megning arranging tills 
mere matter of “^detail,” when the secretary 
hurst in, in a strailge state of excitement. “ I 
knew it,” he said. “ 1 had a presentiment of 
this. It is all up.” 

“ What do you mean P” said Mr. Bowater, 


added he, with an earnestness that was quite 
natural, “ if yotf should break off with them. 


we shall be glad to renew n^otiations.” 

Mr. Moxon was^^taken a fittle "aback,” and 
went his way wondering. He saw that' his 

S ilicy was to close at once with the other office. 

ut Woods Marshall, mystified at first by this 
eagerness, held back a little, for one oi the 
principles that guided Woods Marshall’s office 
life was, “ whenever you see a man eager, always 
suspect something; and in a day or two, by Ms 
private inquiries, had discovered that the Fon- 
cier had “drawn off.” Thus, as a matter of 
coUrsc, was laid the basis of all the formal 
coquetting of diplomacy, a studied inaction and 
indifference, producing an artificial and simu¬ 
lated coldness, and almost resentment, which in 
its turn brought on a renewed intercourse. And 
all this time—^it spread over some weeks—Mr. 
Tillotson and his house “ lay by,” waiting the 
proper moment which he luiew would surely 
come. 

He was wholly absorbed in it. He was almost 
in a state of feverish anxiety. A few months 
before he could not have believed that he could 
have taken such an interest in mortal con¬ 
cerns. But it was sometliing, and took off his 
thoughts. 

Moi’C than a fortnight had gone by, and then 
Mr. Bowater and his secretary began to have 
forebodings. “ I thjink, TiUotson,”. he said, 
“ this is going too fm-. They arc beginning to 
take us at our word. 1 have great confi¬ 
dence in your cleaniess of vision, but still I 
think- 

“ I agree with Mr. Bowater,” said the secre¬ 
tary, “ and really, if that scoundrel Woods was 
to get through'this, it would be outrageous. 
We might as well shut up. It is disreputalfe' 

that a rascal of that sort-” 

As another and another day went by, they 
grew more pressing. At last a rumour reached 
the office that all «ad been concluded, and that 
the business of the London Loan had been 
finally transferred. At this piece of news all 
confidence in their envoy, seemed to be lost. 

“We had better take the matter up ourselves, 
Tillotson,” sdl'd Mr. Bowater. "You were a 
little out, you see. I told so,^ Tile best 
judgment among us may go astray, "ij ftm soiTy 
about this, for here is a fine chance thrown 
away. We rested entirely on you.” 
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Wakroed up iatp the old %e and enthrisiasin Mrs. Tillptson interciipted Mm e^erly: 

wMch. ye#! indeed, Ms real ^aracter, Mr. Til- “ And how are they all at home ? Mrs; 'Rlney, 

Ibtson protested es^gerly and earnestly; begged, and par daughters, and Mis.s—-Miss—^ 

Mmost implored, for a little, more delay—shy a “ Millwood, Millwood,” said ho. “ They are 

day orl!Wo even—^!md comured them to leave pretty wed, thank you—much obliged to ybm 
the matter still to him. He was so earnest and Mre. Tilney has been suffering from the brdh- 
80 eloquent, that be imparted some of his oonfi- oMtis. Miss Millwood—Ada—she mover is 
dence to the others, and after some gttdging ill, somehow. A very wonderful persou alto- 
protest on the part of the secretary, he bbtamed gather.” <• 

a ^aoe of a couple of days more. “ Yes ?” said the li ttle lady, very anxbusly. 

Tull of eagerness, and now of anxiety, he " Yes,” said Mr. Tilney, in a dreamy way, 

went home in a strange flatter. Several times with his eyes half closed. “She’s a woman, you 
he almost smiled at hiinself. V Why should I,” know, that you might, walk from tMs, say to— 
ho said, " take an interest in such a wretched say to—oh let me see !—to Lamb’s Conduit- 
intrigue as this ?” But he did take the mterest, street; yes, without meeting another like her. 
and, more than that, he found it absorbing all And I do assure you, her little Mstoiy.might be 
his thoughts. « written in a book. Romance up and down ; 

But on that day, while Mr. Tillotson was eu- take it any way, romance still. Ask Tillot- 
grossed with this exciting business, young Mls. son!” 

TiBotson had an unexpeotid visitor. Mr. Til- “ Ah, to be sure,” said she, her breath coming 
ney called and stayed in the hall wliile his name and going. “ Just as you say.” • 
was sent up. it was Mr. Tilney nearly ap- " Just as I say,” he repeated. " Tillotson 
proaching thc older Tilney—the Tilney that had has told it you again and again. Why, there’s 
" rallied,” and look enjoyment in life and what Ross; the man would put Ms eyes upon 
was going on in the world, and who was so sticks together to get her. Romance agmn, 
exuberantly grateful to Provtdence for any little you see.” 

blessings that had been showered upon him. “ Would he r” she asked, with extraordinary 

“ 1 have had some rubs,” he said to Ips friends interest; “but why- ” 

—"some rubs. But it is good for us. Those "Ah, why! You see then come in the 
that are well chastened, ye arc told, are most wheels. A very remarkable girl, 1 mssure you. 
loved. I take it to be a very fair world on tJie I might begin now, sitting in tMs very chair” 
whole; I do indeed.” (which gave a loud crack, and received a look 

“Just take my card up,” ho said lo the of remonstrance from the sitter), “and not be 
servant. “ Mr. Tilney, you know. 1 almost done before to-morrow, telling all that occurred 
made sure you would have had him back from in that little town. It might be put in three 
business by this time.” volumes octavo, large print.” 

Young Mrs. ’riilotsou’s first impulse was to "Yes?” she said, 
send down word that she was not at home. But “ I dare say you have many a laugh with 
.she recollected the name, and what associations your husband over all that. I don’t wonder he 
wore connected with it; and very oagerlv she was struck—a man coming down in that way, 
sent back word tliat she hoped Mr. I’iliicy and not a soul to stir him up.” 
would walk up. “ Tell me about that,” she said, eagerly—‘ 

Mr. Tilney entered, smiling, and with lofty about it. I am dyin" to know.” 
welcome, as'if it were house. “ So glad,” lie Mr. Tilney shook Ids head. “ Ah, no!” ho 

said—“so very glad. Now this is what 1 call said;“no, iio. Scarcely, I These were 

an opportunity.” And he reached over a bachelor days, and it ain’t fair, you know. I 
Lilliputian cliair, which creaked and eracked as remember the Dook saying to me, ‘ When a lad 
he had down his long figure in it. " They make marries, Tilney, he cuts the bachelor adrift! 
tliesc things,” lie said, looking over his slioiilder You know he was bred to the sea, and spoke 
at it,'"all for show, you know. They run ’em in that. way. The Sailor Dooiff he was always 
up, you see. Ood bless nni 1 the days of the called.” •, 

good old costly furniture—fine work, ma’am. Full of feverish anxigty to know' more, with 
There was Darby and Minifcr.who had auv fumi- strained eyes and flushed cheeks, the little lady 
Ifcre that urns wanted for the palace. Au3 noble said again: “ 0, you must tell Tue.” Then, be- 
work it was; would support elephants.” coming a little hypocritical, she aiidcd, with a 

The littM lady was very excited and eager in coufidcntial look, " I know it all alwiady j that 
her manner. “ You recollect the day w'e mot is, nmrfy all.” . , 

you at the court,” she sai4 " I was tlic poor “Ah I I See,” smd Mr. Tilney, “a little fun. 
beaten appellant.—is not that the word ?” Want to rally him in the long evenings. I 

“ Capital, Mrs. Tillotson, and quite right, know. There was Lady Mary JmMi^s, who 
There are plirases in the profession. That wild had been mahi of honour, and married wm-'—” 
fellow, Ross, now aboard ship, they call Am " And so he acluallv,” she said, yrith a look 
respondent. As for the court* I am not sure of strained anxiety that would, have startled 
exactly—queryjiCourt of Appellate Juri.sdiction any one less preoccupied with Ms reminiscences 
—querygCriminal Appeal, with pc^'cr to form a than Mr. Tilney, “ moposeijax her?” (Wist- 
quomm, or add to tlieir number. Certainly {ul (wes waited for the answer.) ^ ‘ 

with power to form a qfforum; but really-” “ Dear me!” said Mr,^Tilney* Ms ’eyes still 
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dreaijiily oa the top of tiko nmror. " How ttot 
. business &U oOmes baols to me now 

—the little rooai) sfid Jenaiags taking mo by 
the button—^ear, Proposed! 0 yes! 

And to this hour I iewr knew,” added mr. 
Tiln^, with great deliberation, " why she wtrald 
not hawe him; TiUotson, he was very hot onit. 
Just Mifly him a’litUe to-dhy as the decanter 
goes nonoi” 

She forced a laugh. It was surprising that 
cm® 80 trained in the world as he was could not 
aee the true state of Ihings. And yet this little 
'lady, absorbed as she w'as in her ^cat trouble, 
could notice the fond and longing stress be laid 
Upon the word “ decanter.” “ You must take 
something, Mr. Tilney,” she said, with a sort of 
coquetry, “ after'your walk.” 

He put up his hands in faint protest. 

“ There, t have rung!” she said. 

Absently ^helping binisclf, Mr. Tilney came 
back, of his own accord, to the subject. “Dear 
me! the hours we spent in that town. He was 
with us, Tillotson was, in *aud out every liour 
of the day: like a dog, 1 may say. Hid what 
he liked. Came and went, and nobody asked 
questions. Jnstpui it to him after mniier— 
ha, ha! There was the old cathedral there, a 
noble pile, liftuig its tail head and lying there. 
He was uncommonly fond of going with ns— 
ha, Im! (Thank you! Now no more 

after this one.) Lifts its tall head. Dear me 1 
the peaceful innocent hours I have .si>ent there. 
I always felt good, and wiser, and better.” 

Mr. Tilnej, abnost fascinated by the retro¬ 
spect, w'as readily led on to give inmiy particu¬ 
lars of those innooent days, and was greatly 
amused as he dwelt on what he called “ this 
early ataour of our friend.” He fiually rose to 
go in great good humour. “ I have really speut 
a most delightful afternoon. You most look 
after that cough of yours. I assure you there 
was a young slip of a girl, daughter of Lord 
Rufus Hill, captjiin of one of the rovid yachts, 
literally snippea off like a geimiium Ibeforc you 
could-^—” and not Ibdiug a striking action 
readily, he had lo pat in, “look about you. 
1*11 look in again some afternoon, VVe are 
all coming to town prusontly. Hampton is 
ioo much at the hack of Godspeed. We want 
to see our ftionds more. Ho good-bye— aooil- 
bye!” 

He went his way„greatly satisfied. Mrs, 
Tillotson sat long with her eyes on the ground, 
meditating. The cough did, mdeed, come veiy 
often, but she did not heed it much. So the 
evening passed by, and the cold meeting between 
the wire and the husband returned from business 
(so full of his n^otiatioHS that he did not notice 
the strange look in her face and her compressed 
lips), andthc dinner. And then the lamps were 
ht, and the night set in. 

He was sitting, as was ^is custom, in liis 
study, fretting a Dttlo impatiently, and wishing 
he h^ never undert,aken the responsibility of 


'almost at settiod intervals. She was sitting as, 
she almost always sat dating the long fivenings * 
alone. He had often begged that she would 
have Miss IRamond wiliiuer as a «ompanicm, 
bttt she liad steadily declined, Ettle lady 
Seemed to hint at a'bitter giievance. 


i THE CASTLE OF PURLIN. 

I. os modkun »ats. 

Tub cheerful city which stands on the banks of 
the Liffey has spemal features and attractions of 
its own, and which almost take it out of that 
uniform pattern which belongs tovniost cities in 
♦he United Kingdom. It has architectural pre¬ 
tensions of no mean order, all its public build- 
ijig.s being ill the same style, and almost of the 
same era; being disposed, too, witli an eve to 
picturesque posiUfoi and effect, under the direc¬ 
tion of a parliament whioh, though corrupt, had 
the redeeming merit of being sumptuous in all 
mailers relating to the public. Ol a fine sum¬ 
mer’s day, these broad streci.s, with what looks 
like a Grecian temple at a comer far av^ay in 1 he 
haze, witli the bridges, and the ships lying at the 
quays, and tlie columns and statues, and the 
gon'erah air of vivacity, the crowded pathways 
and the light cars which spring along imeerfuuy 
with the Celtic drivers standing up carelessly on 
one side looking out for fares, and, like "^olly 
young watermen,” never in wont of one, give a 
curiously festive and almost foreign air to this 
Irish city. 

How then does a city, without trade, or 
manufactures, or law, look as gay and busy 
as if it wore fattening on trade,* and manu¬ 
factures, and wealthy citizens? We may set 
all tills down to the presence of a Court—a 
Court which has been called “ Brummagem,” “a 
.sham,” and a linndred such contemptuous names 
(who docs not remember Mr. Thackeray’s epi¬ 
gram about a Court Calendar being bad euougli, 
nut finliam (hurt Caleadar!), but which has still 
an extraordinary and uususpectod influenoo on 
the social prosperity of this dly. A Court, after 
all—“ Brummagem” or otherwise—is a Court; 
that is to say, if it can boast a fine income, a 
handsome palace, has its guards, officers of state, 
and everything in keeping. 

At the proper time in “ Ike season ” the show 
begins, the grand rooms are thrown open, the 
Viceroy and the Vicereine arc ready to seetMr 
subjects, to feast ihoiu in their balls. Then RKiti 
paterfamilias, delighting in his beeves and his 
fields, with a sighgives way. Mammaand the three 
daughters (they are like mothers and daughters 
everywhere else) bftve joined to persuade and in¬ 
timidate. And paterfamilias, like his kind else¬ 
where, is not strong enough to withstand such 


J&dy fip-Btairs recurring frequently 


sets in, the muni -n families coihe flocking up, and 
take houses in “Fitz-WiUiam-street’^ftBd Fitz- 
WiUiara-square,” in “Pcmbroke-placc,” 
other "genteel” and geateely-named localities. 
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. We tnay suppose it to be tic beginning of the 
se^on, and the ni^tt of the first drawing-rooftii} 
for levees and drawing-rooms have been going 
here for centuries; and, with a sensible eye to 
picturesque effect, the drawing-rooms are always 
held at night. Towards ten o’clock carriages 
•arc converging to tfic littb hill from half a dozen 
different points, and form into one line; inside 
of which, fluttering young girls, all trains and 
lappets, are folded up somehow. A crowd is at 
the gales, laughing, jesting, criticising, half 
satirically, but Tnostly with respect, the charms 
that pass them by. Inside, in the court-yard, 
all the tall windows arc lit up in long files, and 
the soldiers and police are drawn up; and 
afar off under the arcade, where there is a blaze 
of light, the carriages arc “ setting down,” and 
drivmg away. Insido, there are great halls lined 
witl^ soldiers, and a grand gtaircase, and long 

S lleries lined with servants and soldiers, and 
e long, long room where the company wait 
their turn, and crush on—as genteel crowds 
always will crush, even at places of yet better 
quality—to tbc barrier of the Pen. Under the 
brilliant light is seen a curiops crowd, like the 
chorus at the opening of an opera, a variety of 
uniform that would delight an Aulic councillor 
For to say nothiug of the dreadful “ coitrt suit,” 
still from neocsbil yin univei'sal favour, thert? are 
soldiers of every “arm,” sailors, privy coun- 
cillors, in the rude rasping high collars, with 
coals of the “robin redureast” cut, and a host 
of other varieties that would “intrigue” the 
Queen’s chambtrlaiu; for Ireland, like Franci 
and Germany, is a unifunn-ridden country. The 
police uniform is.i uniform infinitely more sliowy 
than that of the Queen’s rifles. Tlie ui'pccloi's 
of Ihi.s and that government office have their 
special dress. Even the Clerks of the Crown, 
legal officers, arc resplendent in blue and silver, 
and “run” French senators very closely. M ixod 
up with all these arc the stately matrons and 
the fresh young girls from the eounjry, the 
bnecJal “Irish” laces, the “violet* eves,” 

t ilacod beside the established reigning belles of 
he ci I y it self. There is an endless chat ter gi ling 
on. Ifeyoud, Is a second room and another bar¬ 
rier; and beyond that is the Throne-room, whet e 
what we may hear a country gentleman call “ the 
sermony” takes place. Here we arc at the 
barrier, kept sternly but not unkindly by a, 

f ntic dragoon sciycant ; and now, fluttering, 
king, round-checked Miss Glorvina, you 
got ready. 

For a “ sham,” and a thing that we arc taught 
is Brummagem, the matdriel for a “semiouy’^ is 
'ticiy couipletc. Peeping into tlus Thioue-r'oom, 
which is all a-blaae with V>ld, with a coved 
ceiling, which lias rich amber hangings and 
furniture to match, and which recals a state-room 
in the palace of ijt. Cloud, we can see a throne 
with a handsome danopy, and ibr a matter of 
spectacle, a very^littcrmg pagAnt indeed. In 
front of tie tlirone the Viceroy tilm|elf, who may 
be assumed to bo that genial, gracious, pastime- 
loving and Irish-lovingi nobleman, the late 
Earl of Carlisle, whose strangely heavy white 


hafr, rosy full face, and gartered make 
a picture that will be long reoQlle<ffe«^.' Olu 
each aide, in a semimrole, are his 
the dozen or so of “aides,” the “mastiCf 
of the horse,” “ comptroller,” “ chamberlaip,” 
“gentlemen at largo,” "state stewards,” 
"private secretaries,” “physicians to the house- 
hold,” “surgeons to the household,” make up a 
respectable and showy gat hcriug. But opposito 
them, thus makiM a sort of semicircular lane, 
is a yet more etreotive crowd, the dignitaries 
and persons of quality of “the Courtwho 
have been privileged with what is called Uie 
“private entree.” Here we have archbishops 
and primates, and lord chanoelfiors and lords 
justices, chief justices, lord mayors# deans, 
chaplains, hcraJqs in gorgeous tabards, knights 
of St. Patrick, commanders of forces, privy 
councillors in profusion, earls, marquises, 
barons, and all the “ ladies ” of these illwstrious 
persons. Wlicn we tliuikjhat ev^iy one looks 
their besl and wears their beat, and that every 
family diamond is i>u( on to I he best advantage, 
ihe whole must be a rather dazzling sight. But 
for tliem Ihe whole spectacle must be a show of 
great interest and amusenumt. For here, now, 
the pages aie letting down the agitated htilc 
Glorvina’s train, and the dreadful moment 
is at band. Her stately mamma, well accus¬ 
tomed to sneli a process, has stalked on majes¬ 
tically, nudismayod if a whole regiment were 
drawn up there. Already Iho officials have got 
the little giil’'s oard, and are passing it on from 
hand to hand, and the last has chanted it aloud: 

“ Miss Gj.ormsa S.vKsriEi,!)!” with flic addi- 
tioa,“Tu i!L nu-sESibn'” which, translated into 
English, means a vice-regal privilege eonsccrated 
bs' immemorial usage. The deputy king has 
his tenths, as it were, strictly levied on every 
first presentation. Tlie charming little Qlorvina 
—a Connemara rosebud—now making her 
curtsey (jiractised again and again in Merriou- 
square for many nights, and last night with 

K standing up as viceroy on the rug, and the 
aers doing the “ staff”), is drawn over, and 
the osoulatory tribute exacted in a half paternal 
fashion. Sometimes the confusion and maiden 
modcbtyare so inteuse,lhat Cassar canonly obtain 
his tribute by a .sort of game of liide and seek. 
But when a new Viceroy arrives, every bod v is 

f resented, and Ihcfcalutiiig of some six hundred 
ribh ladies, liowcvcr agreeable an_ occupation 
for a prenx chevalier, is not witjjjoul its alloy, for 
the process becomes \\hole.sale and indisorimi- 
natiiig, and in the long female procession the 
most courageous miglit be oecasionally appalled. 

This ordeal passed through, Miss Glorvina’s 
train is carefully gathered up and restored to 
her, and slie emerges into the long room or 
gallery, wdicqp there is tlic crowd who have enc- 
ce.ssfally passed through. One of tlm most 
eutertamiug things in tne world is to stand at 
this door ami study the play of hpmau female 
expression as each emerge—the satisfaction, 
sliyncsS. and coiupluceucy.^vahich all struggle in 
the one face. This room is a fin^ picture, and 
has its own interest besides its architectural 
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I merits, for it is htu^ atotmd with the lords- 
lieutenant of nearly tvo hundred years hack— 
the Baokinghams, 'Vrestmorelai^, Dorsets, 
I'oTOshends, and n^rly every nohle family in 
England. The series has been carefully and 
almost religiously kept up; and people fond of 
prophecy discovered an omen in the fact, that 
after Lord Carlisle’s picture there would be, 
for no more. But both prophecy and 
judgment failed together—anoUicr lord-lieu¬ 
tenant name, and another more observing eye 
found room for a new picture. 

A study of these portraits is full of profit, 
and in these faces we might almost read the 
story of the government of the country. Eor 
here ajc cleVer, and weak, and cunning faces; 
open, jovial, and unsuspicious countenances; 
the reckless Tovmshend, the free dohauehed 
Rutland, Ihe diplomatic Clarendon, the good- 
nstured Eglintou, and the genial Carlisle. 

Npxtwo'lroop into St. Tatbick’s IIali/— 
the grand ball-room—^with the painted ceiling 
and the galleries, where th^ musicians play, ana 
the mirrors and the scarlet tiers of seats. Here, 
too, is a dais, and anotlicr throne. And down 
this room, whai the drawing-room is done, and 
tlie lhou.sauf1 or so of ladies, gentle and simjilc, 
have passed by, there is “ thk Piioci:s.sion,” 
and vice King and vice Queen march solemnly 
and stately down to the drumming and tnnn|)- 
eting of music in the gallery. By one o’clock 
all have departed; and in the next morning’s 
papers we have the “ correct list ” in due order 
of precedence, and, more pleasant reading still, a 
minute account of the jewels, dresses, laces, 
j lappets, “ bouillons,” " buffons,” and the rest. 

Almost next day set iu the. dinners and balls. 
CountrypatcrfamiliaBwith his wife and daughters 
—a staunch supporter of government—is bidden. 
The late Lord Carlisle dispensed an almost 
sumptuous hosjiitahty. Tho.se weekly “ban¬ 
quets” lA they wore, called, wliere a hundred 
meats were entertained in the large 8t. Patrick’s 
Hall as elegantly and ns perfectly as if it were 
a dinner of twelve, will not be soon forgotten. 
Tliis amiable nobleman delighted in having 
"Ills friends about him.” He loved everything 
that the Irish would call “sport,” and was 
never wanting where “ sport ” called Cor him. 
It was worth Seeing this Viceroy at the curious 
ceremony on St. Patrick’s-dav, when the guards 
were relieved at the Csdttfe, and the bands 
layed Irish airs, and^he Viceroy appeared on 
is balcony literally loaded with siiamrooks. A 
mass of the great unwashed lielow, crowded 
densely, listcui^ to their national airs ; and when 
some stirring jig struck up, the charm became 
irresistible, a number of rings were instinctively 
formed, and thim was Pat and Andy “footing 
it,” regardless of all proprictie.?. Police rushed 
up to avert the profiuiation; ^jut the good- 
natured Viceroy was seen protesting as furiously 
from lus balcony, and the odd morning enter- 
taimneuT proceeded. As the fun waxed furious 
the contaifion spread, more circles broke out, 
and presently life great yard was a mass ^ of 
human beings dancing like dervishes. 


Of this St. Patrick’s night was always, tdo, a 

? )ecial feature—a great ball in oouri dressest 
he routine was always strictly the same. • It 
was a sight to sen. As the clock struck ten, the 
two lines of dancers formed, tlie court .suits and . 
swords making it look like a ball of the last 
century, and then at the signal the music in thp 
gallery struck up “ 8t. Patrick’s Dat in thr 
Moknin©!” and a fierce count ty dance set in. 
I'hckinafs hemd; was in that measure, and it was 
deliglitral to see with what unwearied vigour he 
pursued llie fatiguing course, “ turning ” every 
one conscientiously until ho reached the end. 

A “Castle ball” is always "voted” eapital, 
and indeed about one floats a memory of a^ 
floor vast and smooth as ice, good dancing, 
brilliant lights,#.and the charming music of a 
Vicuna valae. But there are other delights 
of which this festive hall is the scene. Peri¬ 
odically a knight- of St. Patrick is inad^, and 
the result is a “ show ” of no mean brilliancy 
—collars, mantles, heralds gorgeous in the 
knave of diamonds tabard, with that best and 
most efficient of all heralds, “ Ulster ” — 
better known to ifc as Sir Bernard—uniforms 
again, chaneellbrs and prelates of the order, 
flitting to and fro, and crossing each other 
like thfl strand.s of a parti-coloured cord. This, 
tor, is succeeded by the “banquet,” than which, 
in Ireland as in England, nothing can so worthily 
“crown the work.” Here, too, when the late 
earl was “ king,” were pleasant ccaieerts, choruses 
of pretty ladies, and solos, for our late sovereign 
was an amateur, and loved a charming and 
brilliant voice just as inucli as he admired a 
charming and pretty face. Nothing was more 
delicate, than the half-gallant, half-fatherly 
encouragement he had for all the belles ' 
ol bis court, and they were many; so, too, 
with the interest and pride he felt in their 
success, and their marriages were nearly always 
celebrated with a handsome present, and 
honoured with his own presence. But among 
other shows and festivities, bound up in a man¬ 
ner with “ Castle life,” is one which has a special 
charm. Long before the feeble halting society 
called the “ Loudon Royal Academy of Music” 
had come into wheezy Lfc, there existed in 
Dublin, fully a hundred and twenty years ago, 
a society of the same class—the Irish Academy 
of Music, which has always a kind of fashionable 
patronage. Roman visitors will recollect the 
charming “ Socleta Pilarmonica” and their de¬ 
lightful conceits, the feature of which wa.s tfee 
rowsof the fairest Roman ladiesof the first quality 
and beauty, a princess or two even, sitting cliartil- 
uigly dre.sse(l, and giving on opera of Doni¬ 
zetti’s. These r 5 ;fined and tuneful “ladiel” 
will not soon be forgotten. It Was truly an 
amateur performance, and was as pretty to look 
at as to listen to. Now in the Irish capital— 
and Ibis may be quoted as an instance of kindred 
in Celtic natiqps—preeisely the same thing may 
he seen, and at two concerts ftf tliis Irish Aca¬ 
demy arc there tiers and rows of rank^jpid beauty ■ 
—ladies who have been tlaneing tbe mght before 
at Lady Mary Kilshandra’s, iuMerrion-square— 






<ftre to be seen seated side by sidp, and with a 
stRui^ Indifference to tbe purposes of soom 
meetings, consent to a sort of enforced and 
. cloistered senegatiou. Bat, to produce due 
musical effect, tenors mart sit witli tenors, and 
soprani with soprani. On one side the wreaths 
and ribbons are one cobar, on the other side 
they are differmit. Here the “ amateur ” may 
see violet eyes and oval faces in plenty. Then 
j for the performance. In this way have been 
" recil ed ” nearly every opera of note—Marta, 
Don Giovanni, II Trovatore, Emani, La Sonnam- 
bula, Norma, &c.,with no lack of prima donnas 
or tenora. These are the most pleasing enter¬ 
tainments that can be conceived. 

Indeed, the rage for music is quite a Dublia 
ieature. The excitement is great, and at private 
houses the “ concert ” is going on all the year. 
Somatimes we see, about* five o’clock, a 
street blocked with carriages, and from open 
windows have the music of the Italian quar¬ 
tet borne to us, and know that this is a 
musical “tea” going on. But the gala-time 
for the lower classes, for the shilling gallery 
and pit, is when the opera seta in (ana we have 
nearly two months’ opera every year), and then 
Santicy and Titiens reign, and arc borne on the 
wings of a tumultuous but discritf!iualj|ng 
applause. Not often do wc find, as the writer 
has seen, the great finale in the third act of 
Eniani encored by an “ unwashed” audience; nor 
is it only in Italy that singers have “ ovations.” 
Who will forget the Piccolo mini furor, and the 
birds and wreaths lowered down to the stage, 
the speeciliing of that piquant little lady at one 
o’clock in the morning Irom her hotel window 
to a crowd of a thousand persons, the dragging 
home of her carri^e every night f Or, as wsis 
the case with Qrisi on her farewell, the torch¬ 
light procession ? These things take ns a little 
out of the world of prose and conventional 
buckram. 

The theatre, too, like music, is a special Irish 
taste. Amateur acting is in great favour. The 
"soldiers” have their season of five nights 
every yectr, taking the theatre, which is barely 
smalior than Drury La)ie. It is built on the pi iii- 
ciple that the audience are to be “ shown off ” 
to the best advantage as well ns the actors, the 
whole “ dress circle ” being a sort of balcony; 
and when the company arc crowded close, and 
the house full from floor to ceiling, the effect is 
gay indeed. And on these “command 
nights” the vice-regal box blazed with mirrors, 
and chandeliers, and hangings, and was filled 
with a staff, and soldiers mounted guard ou the 
stairs aud lobbies, an4 the manager, according 
to old custom, was seen in a c?)urt suit, and with 
a pafr of wax-lights, walking backwmrds and 
showing the Viceroy to his box. So important 
an officer is ho looked upon, that the Theatre 
Royal manager may present liimsclf “ at Ckiurt.” 
As we look back^through tliat old reign, very 
many of ttese pleasant tiieatrical nights present 
tbemselveC that white head—always conspicuous 
-—•that genial heart, K^y to welcome and en¬ 
courage all these pastimes. Now there was a 


tragedy, now a comedy; now fhete was.ft 
comedy of Erench manners skilfully adw^ed 
from the French, as skilfully acted tmd set ^ 
with new music, new dresses, and new scasneiy. 
The result was a gradual training of a corps of 
amateur actors, who were fast becoming a 
pleasant feature in the place, when there came 
that strange and gradual sinking, and the fiiml 
break-down. These were the niglitly joys. 

But when the summer evenings set in, there 
were other entertainments of an al fresco sort to 
amuse this pleasure-loving society, and files of 
carriages were seen trailing through the pleaspt 
avenues of tlie Park making for the charming 
gardens of “ the Lodge”—the Viesroy’s country 
house—where were the dairymaids, and the cows, 
and the syllabub, fresh as new milk could make 
it, and the music playing, and the quadrilles of 
little children on the bowling-green—^perhaps 
the most amusing feature of the wJiole. More 
leasant still were the cricket meetings, there 
cing a vice-regal cl»b, for he delighted, not in 
the play itself, but in looking on and following 
it, and marking. Hitlier came every Eng¬ 
lish club of note, specially I Zingari, with 
their gipsy colours, who were made welcome and 
“put up ” vice-royally in the cheerful apartments 
of “ the Lodge” while the days of play lasted. 
In honour of those guests, the ball and the 
concert were set on foot, and many of 1 Zingari 
remember pleasantly those clieerful old cricket 
festivals. 

Yet with all this junketing, and fiddling, and 
high jinks night and day, this feasting and 
making merry, the city is not in a morally 
healthy condition. The strangest feature is the 
utter absence of the influence or presence of 
a middle class—a broad, lond-voieedj strong 
trad iug class. For all purposes of power or tone, 
this body, which should be the bones aud muscles 
of every sound community, is a mere cypher. 
They make no sign. They are weak aud retiring. 
For'them is no round of honest middle-class 
amusement, the monster halls with the huge 
oratorios, an honest school of politics, an inoe- 
endent sterling school of politics, which should 
e sufficient for them. There is nothing of this 
kind. They fluctuate between those above 
them aud below them. They pant for the cheap 
glories, tlic Brummagem “fashion” that is over 
their lieads. They s|lcnd their lives sighing to be 
admitted into those clioicB cmelosurcs, and are at 
last happy in their old ago if they are allowed to 
look in over the rails, or sit on the wall. No¬ 
where, it must be confessed, does this upas of 
false “gentility,” this aping at solectuess.find | 
" feshion,” spread its brauoucs so wide and do j 
such miscliief as in this pleasant community. 

In no city are there snch sacrifices made to the | 
J uggemaut Fartiion, or is that pelicim in a frock- 
coat—^thc Dublin father—so handsomely drained ; 
of his blood by his “ fashionable’’ family. And he i 
opens his veins, it must bo said, dicerfully. On ! 
cveiy side we can see the “ slaving ” barrister mid 
the slaving ” doctor sitting dip of nights, rising 
b/ candlelight, and with infinite pain scrapes 
together, out of fees ill paidYmd faitlilessly pro- 
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mised, his thousand a year or so, while mamma 
and' the lovely Eliza are pranoing U, down the 
square, or plunging up to MadasM Mantalini’s, 
or mapping out th«r fifth or sixth “stoet 
dinner^^’ or writi^ “herds ” for the third ball. 
Madame Mantalim already holds bills of papa’s 
for a very large amount, and presently will be 
pressing. By-and-by the poor pelican dies a 
little snddcidy, and very awlnvardly too, perhaps 
only tiie day before the festival to which the 
commander of the forocs had been got to come; 
and then we have whispers and shrugs, and a 
woil of sympatliy — “Very bad that of poor 
Dawson Dowdall! 1 hear not a sixpence for 
the creditors. *.Mantalini has his bill for eight 
hundrfwl.” 


ATTILA IN LONDON. 

4 ' ' ' I 

“ Hx destroyed, but did not create,” was 
history’s verdict upon tbo cf,owned ruffian who 
impiously styled himself " the scourge of God.” 
The money-making Attiks of to-day are destroy¬ 
ing small tenements at a rate liitlicrto without 
parallel in this country, and create nothing in 
tlieir place which can be used as dwclling- 
houscb by the kbouritig poor. In many parts 
of Loudon these are being literally swept away 
wholesale, their inmates cast upon the streets, 
and their sii es occupied by edifices which, how - 
ever well calculated to pay, do not provide either 
hole or kennel for those who have been compelled, 
to renounce their all that a new company may 
flourish, a railway be made, or a gigantic tho¬ 
roughfare be sjTOinctrically fonned. 

Let us take the neighbourhood of Cow-cross 
and the adjacent parishes of St. Sepnlclirc and 
Clorkenweli as examples. Starling from the Me¬ 
tropolitan Railway station in the Parringdon- 
roaid, and diviiig into the courts and alleys near, 
we speedily recognise the too familiar horrors. 
Mgsties, dung-heaps, dogs, childrcu, and coster¬ 
mongers’ refuse, jammed together into a hetero¬ 
geneous and inextricably confused mass, fringe 
all the squalid homes to the rigid, and left of 
the narrow courts branch iirg off the roadway. 
Standing with your back to the entrance of any 
one of these courts, you look far away across the 
line of railway over a vast and desolate waste. 
Continue your researches and pass up the streets 
behind you towards Sftiithlield, and you come 
upon a clreary doocii, in wtiich wooden hoardings 
alone show the explorer where streets once 
wore. The parish of St. Sepulclirc bfts been so 
devastated and laid bare that its local charities 
arc lying fallow for want of poor householders 
to okim their honofits. Porty poor parishioners 
are entitled to a small sum per year by the will 
of a benevolent citizen, and, 4 n a district which 
a few yeara ago held thousands of poor, forty 
are not to be found who arc eligible hx the 
charity. “Can you keep me on the list, 
sir,^ now that Pm forced to live out of the 
pariah#” k necessarily answered in the nega¬ 
tive j far it is held that the will of the founder 
must be read literally, so the funds aceumulatc 


and the people stagve. “ h.pplying to Chancery , 
to know what we ought to do with it,’’, is th^ 
ultimate intention of the parbchial authorities; 
hut meanwhile tJie mon^ lies idle, and those 
who by every law of humanity and common 
sense are entitled to it, wend their weary way 
to other parishes, to become burdens upon' 
other rate^ Either this, or they die. Jt is 
impossible to gaia definite information enn- 
cerning the bulk of those ejected by a great 
company’s lust for conquest. The occupation 
of a lifetime, the petty little business which 
seems so iusiguifioant to those accustomed to 
deal with large sums, hut which rears, and 
clothes, and feeds a family, are sacrificed with¬ 
out compunction, almost without complaint. 
Wonderful improvements going on everywhere, 
is the comjdaeent cry as we save five minutes in 
a cab-ride, or are carried smoolldy undergrqnnd 
from one suburb to another. Yet many of these 
improvements have occasioned as mucli misery 
as a wai-, have brought sorrow to as many 
families as a pestilence, and have made the 
necessaries of hfeas unattainable as in a famine. 
In lain do you attempt to trace tlie process by. 
wliicb the hundreds and thousands of dispos¬ 
sessed tenants find new sheltei-. “ They get on 
.somehow; at all evcut.s, tliey can’t come to us, 
because they’re no longer iii onr parish. Bless 
you, tliis sort o’ thing .soon finds its level in this 
country,” is a fair sample of the answers 
received to a question we have put to dif- 
fcrcut authorities in various parts of the metro¬ 
polis. If you ask the speaker if he knows of 
any houses being built in the vicinity of the 
size and rental of those pulled down, the an¬ 
swer is invariably No. Turn which way yon 
will, tlie story is the same. Large tracts of 
occupied laud bought, families turned out, and 
iiarenouses or stately mansions rising uf). 

Let us visit the roof of this busy-looking 
house in the St. Piincras-road, and look down, 
Asmodeps-like, on the scone below. Standing 
quietly on its lift, wo sail upwards in a jerky 
and semi-dLslocated fashion until we reach the 
upper story of the great printing-works wo are 
ill. Each floor wo pass through has its own 
characteristics, which arc scarcely mastered 
before the floor itself disappears like a dissolv¬ 
ing view, and the machinery and men and boys 
at work on it give way to uuotlicr and equally 
busy set. They arc nearly all skilled workmen, 
earning good wages; and as I clutch their masr, _ 
ter round the waist for safety, I ask him their 
way of life and place of abode. My guide and 
mentor waits until we reach the top lloor, and 
taking me to the roof, silently motions me to j 
look down. “That heap of rubbish is where 
my best folder’s little house stood three months 
aco; yonder pile of old bricks is all that’s left > 
of the'homes of the three compositors you asked 
about below; and where the old limbers stretch 
aeroHS the road Is the spot whep several of 
other worknseu lodged. Their ve foiuid other 
places now, but it’s very inconvenient at times, 
and has put them to a good deal of expense. 
Besides, they’re all people who are in regular 





work; There are handreds aad hundreds of 
fliers ■w'ho'w been simply ruined by what you 
see.”; A more Complete picture of devastation 
could not be imagined. Looking dbwn from 
our vantage-point on the roof* we trace the pro¬ 
gress of destruction as it is being carried on, and 
we see its ravages on evew side. Whole streets 
of smali tenements have disappeared as utterly 
as Aladdin’s palace or Jonah’s gourd. Acre 
upon acre out of the heart of a densely-popu¬ 
lated dis.tric^ has been laid bare. Huge’ stacks 
of old bricks, piebald Vrith the mortar sticking 
to them; heaps of discoloured time-worn wood- 
worit, such as staircases,'wainscot.s, floorings, and 
heavy beams; mmes of plaster, with rafters and 
laths stiokiug up at odd angle.s, as if belonging 
to a dishcvmled and dust/' giant porcupine ; 
ragged ugly walls with patches of garish- 
cqifoured paper, to mark»where rooms once 
were ; front sections of houses only half piilled 
down, and with their broken windf»ws and 
crumbling faces looking like very ill-used stage 
flats; a barren wildemcs.s of nondescript nib- 
bish, hedged in by artificial ruins; and vast 
tracts on which sturdy labaurers are at work 
with pickaxe and shovel, make up the prospect 
before us. Leaning over the namiw parapet, I 
see the same picture duplicated to rigid, m^<l left. 
Everywhere roofless ghastly ruins, otilv varied 
by vast Saharas of brickdust, old Imilcfing ma¬ 
terials, and a repetition of the shapeless lusaps of 
rubbish! Here or there, a tree or shrub may be 
seen mournfully asserting its vitality, mid look¬ 
ing amid the uniform waste like a landmark in 
flooded fields. A lean and hungry dog, ]iicking 
its way among the broken stones and nrtificim 
mounds, as if vainly seeking its old kennel; 
some shattered dovecots, with a drouthy and 
inquisitive-looking pigeon perched upon them ; 
a lew traces of broken plates and eroekory ; a 
rusty spoon or two, and a brown old shoe ; are 
the only waifs and strays which speak of the 
thousands of men, women, and cliiUireu who 
were dwelling hero-b few months ago. Pompeii 
and Hei’culanenm are redolent of living human 
intcreisit when compared witli the ugly blank 
below. In the lava-covered cities, symbols 
of the bu.sy pleasure-loving life of nearly two 
thousand years ago arrest you at every corner. 
Here, with the late inhabitants still alive and 
woifking, every vestige of their existence has 
been swept awmy. Some have reoeived coni- 
% pensation, some have not, and 1 converse with 
represenlative inen of each class before I leave 
the printing-works. 

“ 1 was tliirtcen years a small householder 
over the way, sir; a yearly tenant, and let part 
of my hou.se off. I liaft a nice little place 
enonghj mid kejit four rooms Jor myself and 
my family. When it was arranged that the com¬ 
pany was to take all, an auctioneer and valuer 
called on me, and offered to^make evciything 
straight, and fu get me good^mpensatioh, free 
of expose. 1 can’t say I was freated exactly 
badly. They gave me a small sum o’ money 
down; but then look »t what I have had to do 
with it, and how dilfereutly I liave to live. 


Why, I can’t get a house. , There ai&’t such a 
thing to let, suitable to a man of. my mcaas. 
unless I went miles and miles away from 'my 
work. No, sir, I .should like to live out. 6’ 
town. I like the eoimtry ns well as any man,^. 
and on a Sunday, or if one takes a boli^y, 
theyre ain’t a better way of spendin’ it, to iny 
mind, than taking your nulway ticket, and 

S itting right away from the dust and smbke. . 

ut it ain’t in nature to want to travel mfles 
every day, when your work begbis at six in 
the morning; and* as Mr. Temple here will 
tell you, masters ain’t over-fond of having their 
men live away. So I’ve had to take apart¬ 
ments, and me and my wife ar^ the four chil¬ 
dren arc crammed into two roomsli and pay 
more for them than we kept four for, when I’d 
a place of my own. My father lived a- few 
doors from me, and had bin in the same house 
(hrce-aiid-twenty years, a yearlji tenant. He’s 
had to take apartments too, and we’ve both to 
go three miles and a half every night and morn¬ 
ing to and from our work. ISlo, sir, I can’t tell 
you wlierc the poor people who’d only one 
room have got to. Cram in wherever they can, 
that’s the fact of it; and nobody knows hut 
themselves the trouble and wony they’ve had 
to get shelter at. all. Many of ’em, as I’ve 
heard, were taken into the worklionse; and the 
model lodging-honsc up the road had so many 
more hundred applications than they could And 
room for, lliat none of us thought of applying i 
tliere.” 

Mr. Temple confirms everything advanced by 
his workman, supplementing it by a wish tlmt 
iJl the people in his employ could live on tlie 
premises, or at most not ftirthcr off than next 
door. 

" I was only a monthly tenant, so I didn’t get 
a nemiy of compeiisalion,” .said a stout fresh- 
coloured man, “ though I’d lived in the same 
place for the, last sixycai’s, and I’ve had to take 
one bit of a room for the price I paid for three 
good ones, besides having to walk all. that way 
home night and niorning. No, sir, I didn’t 
apply at any of the homes or model lodging- 
houses. One thing was, I knew they were ml 
full; and then, to tell the truth, I don’t much 
fancy that sort of place myselfe” 

On my cxpres.sing surprise at what I thought 
an error of judgnrtSul,, and touching lightly Upon 
the advantage.s offeretPby the mode] dwcUings I . 
had seen, he said ; • . 

“ Oh, they're uncommon nice when you’re 
once in ’em, iiobody can deny that; it’s the bein’ 

; seen goin’ in and out of one of those harrimk ^rt ! 
o’ places tlmt 1 don’t like, let done not haul’ able : 
to find one unocca])ied. As it is, I have bb put 
up with a nasty little place you couldn’t syvmg 
a cat ill, ai|d all because a blessed rdlway coth- 
pany takes it into its head to want the houae I’m 
livin’ comfortable in. Talk o’ reform bills! The 
sort o’ reform bill I’d like would be one to 
prevent big companies having it all their own 
way, and to let us keep Otoelves to ourselves 
I without Imtlicr or intetl'erentsei’i 
I Most of the men 1 thlke^ to, held similar ' 
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views, and none of them cotild tell me wHIdicr 
their poorer' neighbours had fled. " They get 
in where they can,” was tlie ttoiforra answer, 
and there can be no doubt that the imme¬ 
diate result of such raids as 1 describe is 
an increase in overcsrowding and its attendant 
evils, which is a bitlnr mockery upon,philan¬ 
thropic effort and sanitaiy knowledge. But 
i some of my feiends say, given defective drim- 
age, an inadequate water-supply, no ventilation 
to speak of, rotting houses, and cramped rooms, 
and what so plansible as a proposition for 
rasing them to the ground I* Away with them, 

I by afi means. Let us have, in their place, 
wholesome, dwellings, wide streets, and a 
tliorough observance of the laws of decency and 
health. Bat, in the mean time, let us be just. 
The horde of workers who were bom with 
these surroundiiigs.and who are,perhaps,in their 
way, as useful ci-izeus as either you or I, have 
a claim to consideration. They have, at least, 
a right to live; and before we^give power to a 
company to destroy their houses, we should 
he satisfied that adequate compensation will 
be made. “Bad plan coddling })Cople, or iii- 
terfering with the natural laws of supply and 
demand,” says my friend Calicum. “ Would 
you interfere with the, rights of property, or 
interfere with public enterprise ?” echoes Ktatis, 
horrified. “ A nuisance to us, and a nuisance to 
themselves, andthejP’rc a class o’people wdth 
which I’ve no sympathy; a good riddance out 
o’ tliis parish,” says that eminent guardian of 
the poor, Mr. Beadel. Granted, gentlemen— 
granted. You have each a modicum of truth 
on your side, and if w'e could only recast iiuman 
nature on your own private models, and create 
a world on sound utUitariau principles, it 
would doubtless be brighter, wiser, and better, 
than anything we can nope for from the imper¬ 
fect materials at our hand. Tlie. diflieully is, 
that we have to deal with tacts and people as 
they are, not as you, in your w'isdom, think 
they ought to be; and as long as this is so, we 
musft look for murmuring and dissatisfaction 
when natural interests are disri^arded or 
trampled on, and the livcliliood of thousands 
thrown a»ray. What cares Stubbs, the coster¬ 
monger, that London is to be beautified or its 
commci'oe extended, if he be turned out of bis 
room and refused pormissibn to scU liLs 
goods P Tell him that lie hhall have cheap fares 
and a model village to retire to, night and 
morning, and he’ll laugh in your face. This, 
the favourite paaiacea of some philantliropists, 
is so singularly unsound in priuciplc as to call 
for a special word of reprobation. A colony of 
small houses, with happy and virtuous workmen 
coming into London each morning by train, 
and going peacefully home when lawnr is over 
at night—a model community, all trim, and 
bri^t, and regular, where discipline shall be 
perfect, and vice known only to be shunned— 
such is the dream of many a well-intentioned 
and benevolent gentleman. The wretchedness 
of ^e hovels into wluch families are packed to 
* slowly die is a plea for their summary removal- 


sleeping in pure countrjr air is beneficial and 
healthrinspking, space is increasingly valuable 
for buildi^ purposes—these are the undeniable 
truisms winch are woven together to cOrapel 
people to be happy k a different fashion to the 
one they choose for themselves. But, as we 
have seen, both workman and employer of 
labour often decline to listen to the voice of the 
charmer. The one maintains that he wants to 
live near his work, and the other admits that, 
where skill is equal, preference wouhi always be 
given to the man residing on the spot. Some, 
indeed, take a much sterner view. My red-faced 
friend Mi. Typer, of Ctekenwell, for kstaaqc, 
who is a warden of lus City company, and has a 
fine dash of absolutjsm in his character, vows 
he’d turn a man off who couldn’t stay over-hours 
on emergency. “ A pretty tiling, indeed,”,said 
that eminent conviviatst, turning to me fiercely 
at. if I were a railway company, “witli yer 
mornin’ trains and yer evenin’ trains, and yer 
scasin tickets, and yer fal-fals, but how am I 
to carry on my busin^jss, with jobs coinin’ k 
on a sudden which must be finished in a hurry, 
and tlic Jiaiids spread about Lord knows where r” 

A or were Mr. Typer’s men backward k .sup¬ 
porting the, view' of that master-mind, and in 
corroborating what I had heard at Kiug’s- 
cross. “You sec, sir,” said an open-faced grey- 
haired man of lifty, “ I’ve worked here, man 
and boy, for thirty-live years, and I lived in the 
parish (he whole of that time. It wouldn't be 
iialurid to me to go out o’ town, unless it were 
a holiday, like, and I’ve just to put up with one 
rqtitn in Pig-court, where I’d TOmierly two for 
the same rent.” This is the ilagfaut evil. 
The accomniodalioii has dcti'rioratcd and is 
deteriorating frightfully, while its cost kcrcasc.s 
in an inverse ratio. Moreover, as long as such 
opinions as 1 have quoted prevail, wo have no 
more right to insist that those holding them 
shall live in tlie country than to dwree how 
they shall dress (heir children or cut their hair. 
The diflieully is not to be bolted as if it were a 
sugar-plum, and it behoves us all io see whether 
the law be not sufficiently comprehensue to 
prevent the bitfer hardships complained of. 

We now piLss from King’s-cross and Clerkctt- 
well to stately Kensington. 

From one cud of it to the other there is not 
a bouse to let which is suitable for a workkg 
man. No small bouses have been built in Ken¬ 
sington for many years, and rents have increased < 
so materially, th.at for two small rooms, which 
were fonncrly let for four shillings a week, five 
sliilliugs and sixpence is now paid. Yet in one 
portion of Kensington alone, two hundred and 
sixty families have notice to quit, and will be 
turned out k some four months from now. 
The Kensington Improv^ent Bill has marked 
eighty houses for demolition, nearly the whole 
of which are occu^^ied by tenants to whom a i 
week’s notice to anil is held 'to^e sufficient. 
Tlie householders nave six months’ noti^, and 
this was given k March last. Among the latter 
Mass the cases of individual hardsMp are bot.h 
numerous and heavy. Take that small grocery 
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. sl^p at the opTner of Old-street, aad bear its 
proprietor’s sad little story—a story, let me 
add, which I have vm-ified on' unimpeachable 
testimony. He is a working carpenter, wliose 
wife attends to the shop while he goes out by 
the day. After many years of patient industry 
" and undeviating good conduct, be has won so 
many fiiends and customers, that his labour is in 
full request, and his time rarely unoccupied. Ttie 
maudate which bids him turn out of his house is 
the signal of his ruin, for he has tried in vain, 
during the two months which have elapsed 
since he received it, to find either house or 
rooms within miles of his present one. No 
one, he insists, will think of sending to Fulham 
or Chelsea for a workman to do odd jobs; the 
connexion it has taken years ft) acquire will pass 
at ouce iuto other hands, and he and the family 
he ^as been supporting in )||odest comfort, and 
educating reputably, become absorbed in a 
strange district, where he must begin the world 
anew. Tell this man of the comfortable cot- 
ti^es building in Potter’s-fields Swamp Town, 
and of tbe facilities offered by tlio railway com¬ 
panies, and he replies, with mournful trutili, that 
the essence of his business and the secret of liis 
popularity and success is, that lie lias been 
always within call when wanted, and'that the 
gentry could send for him speedily, and wiiliout 
trouble to themselves. 

The owner of the boot and shoe shop next door 

• is in worse plight still. He lias lived in the same 
house and has been a ratepayer for forty years, 
during which time he has lived on the profits of 
his little business. Old aud sorely afflicted with 
, disease, he has looked in vain for another shop 
suitable to Ids trade; and can only envy the luck 
or foresight of his next-door neighbour, the 
draper, who had a long le^c of his premises, aud 
who has consequently received enough compen¬ 
sation to enable him to move iuto the country, 
where he will recommence life under less ter¬ 
rible disadvantages than tbe rest. Wopld you 
learn the ramifications of disaster springing from 
the same cause P The owner of that substanthd- 
lookiug cheesemonger’s shop will tell you that 
his traue has been a ready-money one, and that 
the removal of tlic people you have bocn’liympa- 
tbising with will reduce his receipts by at least 
twenty pounds a week, and convert profit into 
loss, lou will learn, too, that when Kensington 
Gore was pulled down six years ago, the poor 
%milie3 turned out, overflowed into Hammer- 

• smith and Chelsea, that rents have risen, and 
general misery has ensued. Even at the latter 
places, again, the struggle for house-room is so 
fierce that industry has scarcely a chance of suc¬ 
cess. I have before me well-!luthenticated cases, 
in which hard-working widows have been influ¬ 
entially supported by those able and wUling to 
give them work, l^ut who, after vainly appealing 
for advice to the parochial authorities to whom 
they have paid r^a for years, hate subsided into 
hopeless laupeiilm, literally througji want of a 
room in ’roich they .miglit perform their labour, 
or a shop from which to v«nu t heir goods. Surely 
these are social grievances which demand redress 


as urgently as any political dkaWlily of tjiem 
all. jjf the law does not meet such case# as 
are quoted, then the law must be amebded. 
Mr. Torrens’s measure, to which previous i5e» 
ference has been made,* would do much to¬ 
wards making tbe remedy easy and popultff; 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that it may 
become law without its essential principle being 
tamper^ with. But, beyond this, some asso¬ 
ciation is needed which shall enforce the rights i 
of those to whom a powerful railway comjmny, 
or a comprehensive scheme of improvement, 
lays siege. * 

A dozen years ago, when the present Emperor 
of the French decided on hastening the re¬ 
modelling of Paris, the same difficulties arose 
as we are contemplating now. But no quibble 
as to the weekly or monthly tenancy of the 
ejected was allowed to interfere with justice. 
iThe municipality offered a price «nd the occu¬ 
pier asked one, and when the views of buyer 
and vendor could* not be made to tmree, 
they were referred to an impartial tribimm for 
adjudication. This finally pronounced, the money 
was paid, and the recipient not unfrcquently 
provided with one of the temporary huts whicli 
were eventually erected by the government, and 
lent gratuitously to such people as would other¬ 
wise have suffered from losing their homes. In 
this free country we should have deputies, and 
guardians, aud boards, and beadles, imiting in a 
common cry against State interference if any 
such comprehensive jiroposal for protecting the 
evicted were made. Let us, therefore, bestir 
ourselve.s into rousing these respected func¬ 
tionaries to a true sense of their duty. Let ns 
make them understand that hustling their poorer 
neighbours over the boundary line of a parish 
or union is not the true aim of local seK-govem- 
ment, and that neither railway projector not 
improving Attila must have powers given liira to 
destroy without at the same time being compelled 
to create. Speedy transit, wide streets, ana lofty 
houses are all boons in their way, but they are 
dearly purchased when they bring misery and 
hardship to thousands, make a fair reward for 
honest labour unattainable, and vastly augment 
both pauperism and disease. 


COCftPlT ROYAL. 

“ Six days of the week they <io nothing, and 
on Sunday they go to the bnli-fight.” Such is 
the awful charge I have heard brought amunst 
the inlmbitants of Madrid. But someih^g, 
after all, may be urged in favour of a buU-fi^, 
It is a national, a royal amusement. Ferdi¬ 
nand the Seventh established a School of Tauro- 
machia at Sevi^e. Bull-baiting, too, is one of the 
oldest of English spoi-ts. Something stopoach- 
ing it used to take mace in the streets of London 

” J. . . _•__lit ?..._1_ 1 jr 


•* See HoUfi, Sweet JioaiE, pi^e 806 of the 
present volume. 
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from, Smithfield to Islin^on, nay, eren since 
tlie aforesaid removal, I we occasionally seen 
tnncli sport ^ot out of a iivejy votmg buUock 
between Famngdon-street and Belle Sanva^?e- 
yard—to the imminent peril of Messrs. Samp¬ 
son Low’s shop windows. Perhaps there may 
be also a trifle to be said in favour of the bull¬ 
ring. Yon will not hoar it said by me, for I 
have gone tlurough my course of tauromachia, 
and hold a eomda do toros to be the most 
brutal, cruel, and demoralising spectacle to be 
seen on ibis lower earth, after the King of Da¬ 
homey’s “great custom.’’*StiU there are people 
who like it. 

So much for dJos; hut who dares to defend 
co<ik-fightiug P No one, I should hope. It is 
undeniably cruel, and as undeniably aemoralis- 
ing, for it leads, in England at least, to gam¬ 
bling and to the undue consumption of alco¬ 
holic liquors. «Again, a cock-figut not unfre- 
qucntly ends in a man-fight. That the heinous 
turpitude of the thing is deeply impressed on 
the English mind is onvious from the proverbial 
expression employed to denote anything un¬ 
usually and superlatively profligate and auda- 
ciotts—-that “ it beats cock-ligntiug.” Very 

S erly, this barbarous sport has been put 
ir tlie speeial ban of the English law. Jt is 
reached by the provisions of tho act for the ])r(‘- 
vention of cruelty to animals, coinnionly known 
as Dick Martin’s. Lawyers, cunning of fence, 
have sometimes striven to show, in appeal cases, 
that the cock is not a domestic animal; but the 
judges all ranged in Westminster Hall— a ter¬ 
rible show—have decided that chiuitieleer is as 
much an animal as a donkey; and more than 
one amatenr of the cockpit royal has expiated 
his fondness for the gaHinimeous tournament in 
county jails. There was that noble yomig 
marquis, for instance, who indulged in Ihe 
Inxiury of a private cock-fight m his own, 
grounds on a Sunday morning. Soon did 
Nemesis, in the shape of a Society’s constable, 
overtake that sporting peer. TJiere was a 
terrible scandal. It is true ilmi the marquis 
was not sent to the treadmill; but the case 
against him was proved, and his lordship, if 1 
remember aright, was fined. Thai, at least, 
was sometliing. *I dwell the lAorc particularly 
on tills case, us, the moment I found cock-ligh1- 
ing and Sunday morning dissociated in the 
pra-ase 1 had penned, my ears began to tingle, 
and nyxbeek t<f blush with remorseful shame. 
Ah! I sliould be the last wretch in tlie world 
to moralise on the wickedness of cock-fighting, 
for, scarcely eleven months ago, I deliberately 
attended a cock-fight. It was on a Sunday 
morning, too. I may as well .make a clean 
breast of it, and allow the whole sad truth to 
be kuown. I was bom to be f. “frightful 
example” to the more virtuously disposed of 
my species; and I have little doubt that all the 
misfortunes I have since undergone, or which 
1 may be doomed to undergo, s})ring directly 
, from, or ’(vUl spring' from, that cock-fight, llie 
|j only thing 1 ftui plead in extenuation is, that 
the %lxtL attended 'did not take place within 


the London 1^ of mortality, or within the 
sound of English ebnreh, beUs, The deed wp,« 
done on the shows of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and on the coast of Africa, 

1 was at Algiers. 1 had just been reading in 
the English papers how a whole bevy of uonlc- 
men and gentlemen, disguised under the most 
plebeian aliases, had been arrested at a sporting 
public-house—Jemmy Somebody’s—in London, 
and marched iguomiuiously through the public 
street to the police-court, where tney were each 
fined five pounds, all for cock-fighting. The 
case against them was clear. The plumed 
bipeds, the metal spurs, the weights and scales, 
the pit itself, Ijad all been found, and duly pro^ 
duced in court by inexorable inspeetors. It 
was shown that a,|^cat deal of money had been 
laid onihe combat. " Serve them right,” quoth 
a stem gentleman t%whom I read the reporttof 
•the case. “I’d hwe sent every man .lack of 
them to prison for six months, with hard labour.” 
This downright opinion was necessarily provo¬ 
cative of argument. Another gentleman pre¬ 
sent, a mild and genial person, remarked that 
he really did not a'e much hami in cock-fight¬ 
ing. Tlic birds, he added, evidently liked fight¬ 
ing; and^so long as the natural spurs only were 
used-;—But the stem gentleman wouldn’t hear 
anything in palliation of that which he termed 
ail abominable and degrading exliibitiou of 
cruelty and rnffiauism. It had now grown to 
be about twelve at noon, and it so fell out that 
Abdallah, the guide attached to the hotel, sent 
to ask, with iiis duty, what amusement the 
gentlemen would like to haveprovided for them 
that present Sunday, adding that a capital cock¬ 
fight was to come ofl' at two o’clock precisely at 
the Cafe de I’Aiicienne Kiosque, on the road to 
Moustafa Supdiieur. We had been arguing so 
long on tlu> pros aud cons of cock-fighhng, with¬ 
out arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, that 
Abdallah’s proposition came upon us like tlie 
refreshing spray from a hydropult on a dusty 
day. Ine Gordian knot was severed- Tho 
stern gentleman, and tho mild gentleman, and 
your humble servant, were unanimous Hiat the 
best thing to be done was to proceed to the 
scene of action and compare notes on what we 
saw. So we hired a carriage and went off to 
the Caf^ de I’Ancienne Kiosqnc. I beg to 
rep.at tliat all this took place in Africa. In 
England we should not have dreamed of doing 
.such a thing; nor, dreaming, should we hayer 
dared. 

But it mis Sunday. Long years have passed 
since, in pages, brothers to those in which 1 now 
write, I was permitted to discourse on the aspect 
I of Sunday in L6ndo&, and on the ditferent Sab¬ 
baths which men, in their pride, or their strict 
conscientiousness, or their sheer indifference, 
had made to themselves. 1 have spent five 
hundred Simdayp in twenty different lauds since 
1 first took pen in hand and jiold how I had 
heard “ Sunday bands” playing in Parks, 
and seen English mecuanics enjoying tJieir 
“ Sunday out” in subtfrban tea-gardens. And 
am I, or are you, or is our patron Punic 
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are foolishly mUinc to g^ve j bat the prices are 
esseutially " faac/* ones, and thie cigars them¬ 
selves bat the sweepings of the IVenoh E6gie. 

Given a line Stmdfty afternoon, and several 
h'undreds of military men swaggering or strolling 
along in the direction of a cafi6 wnere a cock¬ 
fight is about to take place; the odds in England, 
X opine, would be laid on all those military mm 
being intent on witnessing the cock-fight in 
questmn. Did your betting lay that way in 
Algeria, however, you would lose. Every 
nationality here has its special and' eiclusive 
Sunday amusement; but cock-^hting is not 
one to which the Ereuch are addicted. “ Com¬ 
ment !” they wdnld cry. “ Spend two hours 
in seeing two miserable birds peck one another 
to pieces: mais c*ost une horreur!” The 
Frenchman’s Sunday means a long day of 
dawdling, of staring at shows and sights, of 
ogling pretty {^irls, of sipping moderate and 
thin potations, and of winding up at billiards or 
the play. The French offieft-s have an oc- 
caeioiml bout at pai-tiidge-shooting or pig-stick¬ 
ing, and, at outlying stations, can cultivate 

I jerilous laurels, if they choose, in hunting the 
ion; but ideas of "Le Sport,” as Misunder¬ 
stood in France, have not yet penetrated to 
Offisarcan Manrilania. Horse-racing languishes. 
Many of the Mahoinedaii gentlemen have mag¬ 
nificent studs of thorough-breds, but they decline 
to enter their full-blooded Arabs for plates un¬ 
less the French .owners of racehorses can 
exhibit a faultless pedigree with each of the 
horses they enter. And a racer must have a 
very long pedime to match with one in the 
studbook or an Arab sheikh. The native genirv, 
too, are great felconers ; but the French scarcely 
know a hawk from a hernshaw, and usually 
regard a falcon as a kind of semi-fabnlous bird, 
not often seen out of heraldic scutcheons, and 
which ladies used to wear on their w'risls like 
bracelets some time in the dark ages. The 
Arabs understand cock-fighting, and among 
themselves can enjoy it keenly; but, on the 
whole, they prefer the contests of quails, and 
even of pheasants—which are here “ game” to 
the backbone, and desperately pugnacious—to 
those of cocks. Moreover, they never bet; 
and to Europeans a cock-fight without money 
won and lost is as insipid as^ card-playing for 
' “love.” ITie real annd.curs, aficionados as 
they call themselves, of cock-fighting are the 
Spaniards, of whohi there are some thousands 
domiciled in Algiers, either as agriculturists, as 
mdchanics, or as shopkeepers. They wear 
their national costume; speak very little French; 
j scowl at the Arabs as though they were the 
[ self-.san»e Moriscos whom they were wont to 
I pei sccutc in Spam; and have uieir own church 
and their own priests. < 

The jewellers’ shops in Algiers are full of 
rudely fashioned representations in silver of 
human eyes, noses, arms, legs, and ears; and 
these I used to tak? at first as being in some- 
. way connected with the Mahomedan supersti- 
J tion of the evil eye; but in reality they are 
' votive oifetilW, and their chief purchasers are 
Spaniards, who devoutly hang them up on the 


altars of favourite smuts, in gratitude for their 
recovery from deafness, toouiaohe, chilblains, * 
rahthalmia, or otherwise, as the ease may be. 
For the rest, these Algerine Spaniards, usually 
emigrants from Carthageha and Yalcucia, arc 
peaceable citisens enough, and give the govern¬ 
ment but little trouble. They are honest, in¬ 
dustrious, and eminently tempprate—bread, 
garlic, tobacco, and cold water being their 
principal articles of diet. They occasionally in¬ 
dulge in slabbing affrays when arrears of ill 
fcelmg, arising from bygone cock-fighting and 
card-playing disputes, are cleared up; <jbut as a 
rule the use of the knife is strictly confined to 
the family circle. Pope has it out with Jos^, 
and then the thuig i? hushed up, and the swarthy 
gentleman who is taken to the hospital with a 
punctured wound beneath the fifth rib is re¬ 
ported to have aceideOitally slipped down upoii 
sfn open knife as he was cutting the rind of a 
piece of clicrsc. They don’t run mudi.s, and 
they seldom stab the gendarmes. They are in¬ 
veterate gamblers and finished cock-lighters. 
The Maltese sailors, of whom there are usually 
a numerous 1 1 ibc ill Algiers, belonging to the 
spcroinircs in port, arc likewise enthusiastic 
admirers oftliegallimaeliicart; but theSpaniards, 
to cull a locution from the pit, “fight shy” of 
the brown islanders. Your Maltese, not to 
mince matters, is a drunken, quarrelsome dog, 

! fearfully vindictive, as lazy as a clerk in the 
Powder Puff office, and a great rogue. Kows 
are rare at Algerian cock-fights; but if ever a 
difficulty occurs, and the sergeuts de ville arc 
called in, the Maltese are sure to be at the 
bottom of it. 

Calves, breweries with gardens attached, and 
dancing-saloons, arc plentiful in the neighbour¬ 
hood ot Algiers. As the road grows crow ded 
and more crowded witJi soldiens and sailors, with 
French workmen in blouses, and French farm- 
labourers in striped nightcaps and sabots; with 
German Rrtisan.s with their blonde beards, 
belted tunics, and meerschaums; with little 
grisettes and Norman bonnes with their liigh 
white ca^fts; with grave, dusky Spaniards "in 
their round jackets, bright sashes, pork-jiic hats, 
clubbed ban- and earrings; with Greek and 
Italian sailors, and fishermen from the Baleaiio 
Isles, all mingled pcll-racll; with the Jews in 
their gorgeous habiumenlSjelcau whitestookinga, 
snowy turbans, and sliiny shoes; with the Jewish 
women with high conical head-dresses of golden ' 
filigree, and long faUiug veils of lace, and 
jewelled breastplates, and robes of velvet and 
rich brocade; w'ith Arabs in white bumonses 
and flapping slippers, who stalk grimly onward, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left; 
with Berbers and Kabyles swathed in the most 
astonishing wrap-rasem of camel’s hair, and 
goat’s hair, and oowskin; with fez-capped, bare¬ 
footed, and mor% than luilf bare-backed Arab 
boys, shrieking out scraps of bnakeu French; 
with Zouaves, eo bronzed and so barbar^p in ap¬ 
pearance as to make one doubt whether they 
We not turned Mussulmans for good and all; 
with sellers of fruit, and sherbet, and dates, and 
sweetstufC and cigars, and lucifer-matches, you 
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begia at last to wonder wliotber tlie days of the close as wc could to the two gendarmes who 
Crusades have not returned, and whether this .represented autliority, looked curiously atound 
* motley crowd, heloi^ing to' all nations, and and beneath. There was little fear of dirturb- 
iabbering all dialects, is not pait of the enormous ance, however. The " roughs” were not ptosent 
nost wniloni encamMd at Jaffa os, Ascalon. that Sunday morning; indeed, wc hcarcTsub§e- 
Surely the iWe of Bethlehem or the Marquis qucntly that it was &mt Somifbody’s day—a 
of Jericho must be somewhere hereabouts, Maltese saint—^and that the brown islanders were 
Surely Richard of England must have patched protracting their devotions at their own church, 
up a truce with the Sultan Saladin, and the The Spaniards, who had all doubtless attended 
camp-followers of tlie Christian and the Saracen mass before eleven a.m., were the chief oocu- 
army must be making merry together. No; pants of the theatre j and into it were crammed, 
this is only an ordinary Algerian Sunday. It is tight as herrings in a barrd, at least two huu- 
the Christian Sunday, remember; but it is dred and fifty amatoars. Turn where you would, 
worthy W remark that tlie Hebrews who had were visible the swarthy faces, bright black eyess, 
their Sabbath yesterday, and the Mahomedans clo.scly cropped whiskers, upp|r Tips and ohins 
who liad theirs toe day before, do not evince blue from constant shaving, car-lobes decorated 
toe slightest disinclinatioi* to take an extra with rings of gold, hair m clubs, in queus, in 
holiday on the real or Nazarene one. nets, and in bags, pork-pie or soft felt hats with,, 

The Caf6 do I’Ancienno Kiosque was rather rosettes, round shaggy jackets, loose uecker- 
a^umbledown place of entertainment, andmighj chiefs, and curiou4y worked gjjjlers or ombroi- 
liave lusen easily mistalren for one of the iufeiior dered slippers, so dislinrtivc of the children of 
guinguettes outside the barriei-s, wldtber, in sumiySpam. Tl^ey were all smoking. On such 
olden times, ere Paris, both outside and inside its solemn occasions as bull-fights and cock-fights, 
baiTiers, had grown to be the dearest city in the the cigarettes oi* paper roll is accounted puerile 
world, one used to repair to drink petit bleu at and jejune, and the genuine weed or puro en- 
eiglit SOU.S the litre. The different nationalities joyed. Such puros as were in a state of-com- 
were cnjoyiug themselves, each after itsne- uustion here were jirobahly not of the Algerine 
culiar fashion, at the Ancienne Kiosque. • The (w three-a-penny species. They were big, black, 
buruoused Arabs were gravely squatting t)n the odorous, and probably smuggled from the Penin- 
b('nehcs outside, paying a tritip, 1 suppose, to the sula. The company had obviously taken a good 
proprietor of the cate for that privilege; for they deal of garlic with their morning meal; and, if 
brought their own tobacco, and partook of no you will again be pleased to recollect that the 
other rtifreshmeut. A noisy gtoup of French- month was May, and the country Africa, I need 
men were wrangling over a pyramid game of not enter into any details concerning the some- 
billiards—the once green cloth of the table what pow'crful aroma which issued from toe two 
tinted dun grey from long use and many absinthe hundred and fifty amateurs. But a better be- 
stains, and grown as full of rents as poor haved, a quieter audience I never saw. It is a 
Robin's jerkin. At the side-tables some siulors pity they had not something worthier than acock- 
w('re drinking drams. Sailors an' cosmopolitans light in which to dhqilay tbeir good behaviour, 
in that, respect. The Germans had a back ,yai d i am so ignorant of the technology of cock- 
to themselves, whei’c tliey wereplaymguim'pms fighting a-s to be unaware of the jirccise mcan- 
and wallowing in drouthy draught's of bi^rc do iug of a “main;” but we saw five different 
Mats. The cockpit was at the extremily of a battles between five brace of birds. They were, 
long gartom, originally laid out in theTreiieli or for the most part, as game as game could be. 
sham classical style, 'out where the indigenous t)ue only—it was the third fight—a red long- 
aud hgiky cactus had long since had it nil its legged fcUow, “ El rnbio,” as he was called in 
own Way, can',viiig toings before it literally the bettuig, showed, figuratively speaking, the 
with a liigh hai'id, and ilriviug out the modest white feather. He essayed to run away from 
plants of Europe with .slicks, and staves, aud his adversary, and even to scale the walls of the 
sharp-pointed knives. Next to the horse-armoury jiil; whereat there vrere dull murmurs among 
at the Tow'er, a grove of cactus is about the nio.st the auditory, ami cries of “Puera!—fnera m 
formidable array of lethal-like weajions 1 know, rubio”— “ Out with Mm!” 11 is owner very 

Wc paid a franc apiece, aud weie admitted speedily put an cud to the gi;pwiug disconteuv 
'into a square barn-like npnrtmciit, the walls by jun'qnng into the pit, seizing the recreant 
wliitowastiod, aud the roof supported by heavy gladiator, wringing its ueck, and stampingiqion 
beams. Within this quadraiij^e liad been eoii- it. He then handed over a handful of dollars, 
strnctod a theatre, properly so called, consisting liis los.s on the event, to the owner of the oppo- 
of twmnty TOW'S of seats, (bsposed one over the siliou bird, andj>hilo 80 ))hically lighting a fresh 
other in circles, and gradually widening in di.a- puro, regained his seat, and betted tluronghout 
meter as they aseended. 'You entered this the next light on a white bird with a grey gorget, 
theatre by means of ladders and trap-doors, of Cockpit Royal! As 1 gazed on the fierce 
which there might have been ImJf a dozen in the struggle, 1 could not but recal the mild Words- 
different grades of seats, and I«may host explaiu worth’s mellifluous description of Chsmticleer 
my mealing bj swing that the outside of the under pacific circumstance; 
structurfi looked, from toe floor of the barn, like sweotly fwocious round hi.. nAive walks, 
a gigantic wooden fmjncl. The neck of the -Pride of his sister-wives, the monarah stalks ? 
funnel was toe cockpit ilself. We climbed up spur-clod bis nervous feat, and firm his treaty 
to the highe^ range of seats, aud, getting as A crest of purple tips the warrior’s head; 
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Bright «paricB fais bladk and roBing eyeball faurls, 
Afar hia tail be doses and rmforls. 

On tiptoe rear’d, he strains bis darion throat, 
Threaten’d by faindy answering forms remote. 
A^in with his Bbrill Tolce the mountain rings, 
While, dapped idtb consdoos pride, resound bis 
wings. 

Ato not- the numbers mebdiotm P Is not the 
description charming P Was there ever a pret¬ 
tier amplification of cock-a-doodle-do-o-o-o P 
But here he was the “ monarch" “ sweetly fero- 
dooa” with a vengeanoo. I have heard ere now 
the term “ pitted against each other,” and I 
know nof what may have boon formerly the 
practice in co^k-fighting England; hut in this 
Algtrian pit there aid not seem to be any need 
to excite the combatants for the fray. The two 
owners stepped into the arena, each with his 
bird in his liand. Solemn declarations were 
made and wriVen down as to the aps and prior 
performances of the champions. Weights and 
scales were then produced, £||nd the birds were 
duly weighed. Tlie appointed judge subjected 
them to a minute examination. Their spurs and 
beaks were then rubbed with a lemon cut in 
halves; they were put down at opposite comers 
of the pit; and the owners, hoiving to each 
other, went to their places. Not a ery, not a 
gesture, was used to excite the birds to the 
attack. There was a quiet walk round the pit, 
a few sidelong looks, a careful mutual examina¬ 
tion of the opposite party’s general build and 
make-up, then a rush, u rise on the wings, an¬ 
other, another, then it seemed as though a small 
feather-bed had been suddenly ripped up, and 
the plumes scattered in all directions. Sueh a 
furioqp clapperclawing, such a tooth and nail 
exhibition of gameness! " 


exhibition of gameness! But not a crow was 
heard. Not a cry, not a gasp even of pain. 
The loudest sound audible was the rustling of 
feathers. Then the rivals would emerge from 
the downy cloud, walk round the pit again, and 
eye and take stock of each other as before. 
Then would come rush number two, and another 
rise and another furious clapperclawing. And 
so on, round after round for perhaps half an hour. 

This journal not being Bell’s Life in London, 
I am a&nlved from chronicling the minutiiB of 
the various rounds. In the first fight, f may re¬ 
mark that one of the birds, a black one, was de¬ 
feated early. Time was called; he could not 
come up to it; he ooUsecjuently lo.st the fight, 
and was put oui of his misery, *^but not contu- 
meiiously, by his owner. The victor expired 
just as he was being handed over the hairier to 
his triumphant proprietor. The next duel was I 
between a little grey fiend of a bird and a gaunt 
white creature of most doleful mien. How 
handicapping is managed in the Algerian Cock¬ 
pit Royal I do not know; but there was evidently 
a groat disparity in bottom and oone between 
these two. The pluck, however, of the gaunt 
white creature was indomitable. Ho grew 
rather wild after about eighteen minutes’clapper¬ 
clawing, and staggered rather than walked 
rout^ Jim pit, the little grey fiend strutting liy 


it seemed, like an importimate bore, but 


in reality finding out fresh tender parts about 
the unhappy oreatrare's head whereih to progue 
him with his sharp beak. It was very horrible 
to see this gaunt white oreatpre gradually turn 
first a streaky and then a complete crimson, 
with the blood he lost. It was more horrible 
when both his ^es were gone, and blind and 
groggy, but undismayed, he still went reeling 
about, occasionally closing with his enemy, and 
clawing him. At last, in the twentieth round, 
I tliink, the little grey fiend coolly went up to 
the luckless white knight, looked in his face as 
though he were laughing in it, ar^^ith one 
trenchant blow of his beak cut the pdRwi'etoh’s 
thi'oat. I am sure, by the blood that spurted 
out, that the great arteiy had been severed. 
The white cock bUaneed himself for a moment 
on one leg, then threw back his head, gave one 
smothered. “ cluck,” and as sharply as a human 
hand can be tumea round from the position* of 
supination to tliat of pronation, fell over dead, 
and t urned his toes up. So may you have seen, 
in the shambles, a bullock stricken by the 
slaughterer’s poleaxe. One stupid moment 
motionless he stands, as though all unconscious 
(fiat his skull was cleft in twain, and that his 
brains lay bare. But anon the quicksilver 
cutvent di dissolution searches every vein, and 
(ilunibs every nerve. The giant frame trembles, 
the legs give way, and the great beast topples 
over into so much beef. 

Can any extenuation for the manifest cruelty 
of this sport he found in the fact that the birds 
in Sitanish pits wear only their natural horny 
pcdiil protuberances or spurs ? This, like every¬ 
thing else, is a moot point. The uninitiated 
generally jump at the condudon iliat a fight 
with steel or silver spurs is mucii more bar¬ 
barous than one without. These sharpened 
glaives, they argue, inflict the most hideous 
gashes. On the other side, it may be shown 
that when spurs arc used, the fight is over maoh 
sooner; pad that spurs, besides, give an equality 
of weapons to the nombalauts. A bird may bo 
of tlie same weight and age as kis opponent, but 
raucli overmatched by him in adroitness and 
endurance; yet it will often hapjicn that when 
ajipareiitly at the last gasp, the turd wlio is get¬ 
ting the worst of it may turn tlie tables by driv¬ 
ing his spur into his enemy’s brain. 

To others I leave the task of drawing a mqral 
from the tale I have told. As I went to llie cock¬ 
fight, and it w’as Sunday, 1 am, so far as morajn 
isiug is concerned, out of court 


LITTLE PEG O’SHAUGHNESSI. 

IN TWO I'AUTS. TAST 11. 

T CANNOT tell you wliat the rcasou was, bat 
certain it is that from that night forward Peg 
O’Sliaugbnessy declined in my uncle’s favour. 
Some one else was presently asked to read the 
newspaper, sonic one else was expected to liand 
t he coffee. JPeg was soon totally (lisiTi<‘*scd from 
I ho service, and some one else eleofhd in her 
place. And the some one else was my Lady 
Pilzgibbou. 

Tims discharged. Peg was as one adrift on tho 
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world. Slie «tayed much m her own room, or I Ihruftt it into my bosom, and did not o»amine 
. sat in a comer wben in ocunpany. She was it, thousU it was some time before I retomtid 
embarrassed in conversation, and shunned to the drawing-room, lie-entering there-1 bc- 
notice. She Was not popular. People said held Lady Fitzgibbon playing chess with my 
she was’ proud and stand-off. So, I thought, uncle. She-was dressed in''the glittering maia^ 
she certainly was; but 1 believed the fault was coloured silk -which 1 mentioned bworo: a 
not her own. dross she was fond of. 1 looked around for 

Por my own part I tried, without forcing Peg; she was not there, but entered tlic room 
pariiouiar attentions upon her, to wear off’ her a few minutes after, looking pale, J thought, 
tear of me, and to establish a friendly footing fn she came, in her everlasting black gown. I 
between us; and T succeeded. Know'ing her never had foit revolted at its moiu>ionoa.s re- 
better, I found that she bad a bright fancy, and appearance before. A sickening chill crept 
a largej||pacity for enjoyment; only the mis- over me as I ghinceff away from lier, and looked 
fortunifllw poverty and debt had overshadowed scrutmisingly aU round the room. Not a lady 
ail the sunny side of he#hatnre. T loved her of the company was dressed u black save and 
more every day, and longed to lift her from racepting Peg O’Shaughnessy. flow the even- 
under her cloud into the bfoad liglit of happi- ing wore out I do not know. 1 examined that 
ness. Meantime, I mused much as to whctlier handkerchief before I Went to bed, and found, 
n|y love might or might giot be returned; on delicately embroidered in one comer, the 
the possibility of Peg’s crushing troubles having O’Shaughuessy crest. • 

made her mercenary; on her gentle attentions I need not detail to you, Tom, how, after this, 
to fjliles Humphrey until she was set aside. 1 my days were bitter and my nights sleepless, 
detested myself for these doubts, and endured in how many ways I strove to account for what 
them still. But meanwhile something oc- hud come under my notice, and liovi% in aeeount- 
curred. • ing for it whatever way 1 mieht, I only made 

(.)iie night, after we had all retired, Gib's my.self more miserable. There was no solution 
Humplirey kept me long in his bedroom, listen- for the iny.story, and I wretehedly gave it up. 
ing wearily to liis vrild ogotistieal talff. last Cliristmas-eve arrived, and a wild dby it was. 
1 broke away from him, and was coming The wind bullied at the windows, and fJie snow- 

down the corridor, so as to ilistnri) no one, drifts kei)t hlmding up the panes, Itwaswliile 
when I was startled by hearing tlie rustle of a we w-ere hanging up the mistletoe tliat Lady 
woman’s dress, and looking, saw, by the faint Pit/,gibbon imitc'd ns all to a fancy ball at 
light of a dim lamp, two figures, a man and a Kitbanagher Park on tliat day three weeks. It 
woman, separating quickly, ajid moving in dif- «was to be given in honour of Unele Giles, with 
fereut directions. The man, 1 could sec, was, mIioiu she was now first favourite, who was 
my uncle’s black servant, and, after a moment’s going on a visit to her hoitso, and who vowed 
reflection, 1 concluded (hat the woman was some he would appear at her ball lu the character of 
silly housemaid, who could not help ilirtingwilh a Laplander, dressed in furs. Ihe invitation 
even Jacko. The adventure did not disturb my made a pleasant little sensalimi, and costumes 
night’s rest. and ehuracters were discussed during the rest 

But the next evening it happened that, comiug of the day. Every one w'as pleased but Gorman 
into the drawing-nfem after dinner, 1 looked Tracey, w'ho w;is now a.s jealous of Giles Hum- 
round the room, and missed J'e.g. I alijo noticed jitirey as ho hud formerly been of me. Where 
that neither was Lady Fitzgibbon to be seen, was J’eg that day, and had she, too, been in- 
but Unit did not much disappoint me. Watch- vited ? 1 did not kiiovv. i feneied sho had 
ing iqijwitienlly for some time, mid iiiidiug that sluuuiod me ever since that evening. 

Peg did not ajipear, I left the drawing-room for And now, Q'om, J am coming to the bad 
the purpose of asking Mrs. Dalv to step uji to black jiage in my history. The snow-storm 
her room, lest she might be ill. Hut, hetorc raged that night ’ until vone In the moniuig, 
doing tills, [ went up-stairs myself to fetch hanging at the windows, howling dowm the 
sotnething I had forgotten in my own chamber, chimneys, and mailing the floors swing till one 
Going thither, 1 had to pass the end of that felt as if lying hi the eabiii of a shiji. I believe 
^jridor which 1 have niciitivined more than no one slejit in tlic begiiiiiiftg of the iiiglit, 
onoc before. At this hour of the evciiuig it was but towai'ds two in the moriiiiig the .stonnllilled, 
lit more brightly than it had been late last and the whole house was wrajificd in the deep 
night. Approaching it, 1 heard the same hurry- slumber that follows a tiresome wakii^ and 
ing of feel 1 had then heard, and the same longing for sleep. The calming of the wind did 
rustling of a woman’s dri^s; but tliis lime 1 not, unfortunately, remove the cause of my 
saw the skirt of a black gown ditojipearing. It restlessness, and my eyfes remained open, and 
was not a servant’s dress, for the soiuid was the my mind fulhof paiufid thoughts, long after the 
sound of silk. Nevertheless, it was the black roaring had growm faint in the chinmeys, and 
man Jacko who skulked past me the next the eamumadiug at my window had eeasgd, 1 
moment in tli% passage. As 1 walked on 1 had despaired of sleep at last, had arisen and 
found sc^ncthing white lying at uiy feet, just roused my fire, hnmlened my lamp and pre- 
where the woman had flitted past. 1 picked it nared to read, when I hearaa noise ni the oor- 
up; it was a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, pure ridor. Not a great noise, buff a very little 
and tine. noi»c; not a noise of one* walking or talking. 
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suflb an adventure to talk about on. a Cbristroas 
m’ormi^ in a countrydiouse .barricaded with 
Snow was a perJeot godsend. 

So busy were they with the subject that tliey 
had, forgotten to miss my Lady Fitzglbbon, 
who presently arrived in the coziest of Casli- 
mere morning dresses, and with quite a bloom 
in her cheeks from her early walk. She came 
in so gaily that it was evident she had as yet 
learned nothing of what had happened. Hardly 
had she taken her seat at the table, when a 
lady by her side commenced rapidly, “ Have 
you heard-?” 

"I haiB heard nothing!” she answered 
lightly, “'but 1 shall be delighted to hear any¬ 
thing, for I am dying for news. But first,” 
slie added, suddenly recollecting herself, “ first 
I must perform an act of justice. Miss 
O’Shaughnessy,” she said, putting her hand in 
he#pocket, and drawing slbmelhiiig forth, “I 
beg your pardon for playing a little trick upon 
you. I found this lying humbly at your door 
this morning, a pretty Christmas-box, placed 
there, no doubt” (with an arch smile at Giles 
Humphrey), “ by that amiable Santa Klaus who 
comes to goodcfiildreu on CCristmas-evc. Very 
pretty, I said, for a lady to meet a inagni- 
iiccnt bracelet waiting on the thresli*ld wjieii 
she opens her door of a moming. No •such 
luck lor me ! And I declare, partly through 
siiite, and half through mischief, 1 picked it up 
and put it in my mufl'. But, you see, going to 
church docs one some service, since I have 
come home repentant, and determined to make 
restitution.” 

And she laughingly laid beside Peg’s plate 
tlie identical splendid bracelet which we had all 
admired on a plump wMte arm one night, and 
which I bade you remember, Tom. 

Peg’s face and throat became crimson, aud 
she liastily pushed the trinket from her, saying 
hoarsely, 

“ Tt IS not mine, Liwly Fitzgibbon.” 

“ But, ray love, 1 tell you 1 found it* lying at 
your door.” 

At the appearance of the bracelet every one 
had ceased speaking, aud after Lady Filzgib- 
bou’s repeated assertion that slic had ibund it at 
Peg’s door, the room grew as hushed as a grave. 
My lady herself looked round the table as if 
she were asking, “ What is this P” aud then the 
person by her side bent and w'liispered in her 
car. The gay brunette face was suddenly ovci'- 
Shirt, and Lady Fitzgibbon Icmkcd shocked. 

1 think it was tbc heavy ominous silence, last¬ 
ing so long that it began to hiss in one’s ears, 
which made Peg lift her eyes at last. She looked 
first at the bracelet lying* before her on the 
table, then all round the many silent faces of 
the company, witli a fearful hesitating look. 
Every eye was upon her, furtively or openly, 
aud in all she read the same suspicion of her¬ 
self. Every steady frown of conctmnation, every 
flitting gifince (f disgnst, every sorrowful gaze 
of compaikion; said plainly, “Yofi are found 
out!” The pretty flush that had been on her 
face went out like a light that is extinguished. 


the colour died away from her lips, her features 
became set and white; she seemed to freeze 
into the rigidity of deat h. She sat jo till h?eak- 
f^t was nastily finished, and the people all 
slipped one by one out of the room, and left her 
sittmg there alone. 

Lady Fitzgibbon took upon herself the office 
of consoler to Giles Humphrey. I thought he 
might have bestowed upon her that bracelet for 
her trouble; but be was too miserly to do any 
such thing; Her ladyship was the only one of 
the company who attended church that Christ¬ 
mas morning. The saow came on heavily after 
breakfast, and furnished an excuse for every one’s 
remaining within doors until after the arrival 
and departure of th^ police. As^oon as I could 
do so, I returned to the breakfast-room; but 
Peg had disappeared, and I turned out of the 
window, aud walked up and down a covered 
alley of the garden, trying in solitude to collect 
my thoughts, and resolve upon* what steps I 
should teke to save Peg from the degrading con- 
sequences of her rish crime. Tracey found me 
there, and we talked the matter over together. 

“ 1 see how it is with you, old fellow,” he 
said, grasping my hand; “I have seen it for 
some time, and I am sorry for you from the 
bot tom of my heart. Poor Peg, how ghe has 
ruined herself! That biting poverty has been 
too many for her. For Heaven’s sake, Hum¬ 
phrey, don’t look so deathl.v, or people will know 
all about it at a glance. What arc you going to 
do for her ?” 

“ I don’t know,” I said; “ I must think of 
some means to keep her from destruction. Of 
course, after this, 1 can never see her again i 
but. I will .save her, at all costs, from disgraceful 
punisluneut,” 

We talked some time, and then went into the 
house; just too late to make any effort to pre¬ 
vent a painful scene. Two policemen had ar¬ 
rived, and James Humphrey had marched them 
straight uj) to Peg O'Shaughnessy’s chamber 
door. It was wonderful how many people Ixap- 
pened to be about ou the stairs and in the 
passages when this litth; event occurred. The 
door of the room liad jnst opened to the rude 
summons when Tracey aud 1 reached the spot, 
aud Peg stood at bay in the doqrway, her slim 
figure di-awn up, lier eyes flashing, and two red 
spots burning on hgr cheeks. 

“ What do you want she asked of the men, 
who stood humbly before her, looking ashamed 
of themselves. 

“ Please, miss,” said one, “ wc have orders 
to search this room, and we must do our duty.” 

“ Do you permit this ?” said Peg, tuttiuig; 
haiightily to Giles Humphrey, wh6 growled 
aud swore that he had been vulanously robbed, 
and would make every effort to regain what 
he had lost.* By Heavens, the men should 
search! 

“ Then,” said Peg, closing the door behind 
her, and throwing bet'sdf against it while slie 
still held the handle, “’al! I &ave to say is, that ■ 
1. will not tolerate this insult, | dare you to 
enter this room.” 
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Hereupon on* of the men, obeyins; a mature 
from 'Gilra Humphrey, was premamg to dis¬ 
engage her fingers from the handle of the door, 
■wlim t stepped forward and checked him. 

"This lady is my guest,” I said, "and 1 can¬ 
not allow her privacy to be intruded upon with¬ 
out her •consent. There is some mistake here, 
any men, and while we try and discover it, you 
had betW go down-stairs and have sometliing 
to drink.” 

'Hie poor feDow.s, who had evidently disliked 
their task veiy much, needed no second bidding, 
but disappeared at onec; while I hooked Giles 
Humphrey’s mto within my own, aftd led him 
away to tnc fireside in my own apartment. 

" Now !• tell y'du what'it is,” 1 said; “ make 
no more fuss about this aflair, and T arill pay 
you down the ten thousand pounds you have 
lost in my house.” 

Ho stared at ^ne, iis if to see whelher T were 
in earnest or not. 

“ Xou are mad,” said he. 

“Perhaps 1 am,” 1 said, “and perhaps 1 am 
not; but my money is good all the same. Send 
those men off, let the thing be bushed nj), iind 1 
will WTite you a chec(ue bel'oro dinner-time.” 

Ho jKHidered, and screwed up his haul 
mouth. 

“ But the jewels P” he said. 

“ What w'ere they P” 1 asked. 

“ There was the fellow of that braeelet (con¬ 
found the greedy jade and her pretty fjee! i, 
there was a diamond necklace and a line chain 
of pernls-” 

“ Well, well!” said I, " you.will never recover 
these, do what you will. Par your better ehauee 
is to take my offer.” 

“ Why should 1 uot find if I searehed P” he 
cried, starting up. 

I “llccause,” I said, “any one clever enough 
to commit the robbery woidd be clever enough 
to make away with the spoils in time. Take my 
advice. Ho we make a bargain P” 

He growled a reluctant con.scnt at last. Tlte 
men were dismissed, and 1 wrote liim a cheque 
on the instant. 

It was geneially understood that the matter 
w'as hushed up, and that people were exjieoted 
to believe, or to ^em as if they believed, that a 
burglar had done the mysterious deed. Alany 
efforts were essayed to make the day pass off as 
if nothing had happcnesl. Peg reappeared in 
the drawing-roonio as if scorning to he by like 
one in disgrace. But 1 need not tell you, Tom, 
of the snadon silences and strange looks which 
gi’eetcd her wherever she moved. She was the 
theme of low-voiced conversation in every 
mouth j her poverty and hardships, her want of 
a mother, her pride, her coveting of things bc- 
i youd her reach. Different people took different 
! views of her case. And low-voicefi as the talk 
was, she knew all about it. Guilty as she might 
be, 1 could see tliat the girl’s heart was crushing 
i within her. That night I cried like a cliild ujion 
rtly pillow, the fli-st tears T had shed since the 
' beard grew ou« my chin. If tears, ay, or even, 
j blood, oogid wash Peg clean! “ My God!” I 
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f roaned," I have done what I can for her. Why 
oes she not go home P” 

The next morning I came upon b«r by aoci- 
dent, standby alone in tbe library looking over 
Uic edges of o book into the fire. 

“Mr. Humphrey,” aim said, in a painftil un¬ 
natural voice, “ you will wonder, I dare .say, why 
1 do not leave your house at once. 1 am waiting 
only in hopes that this mystery will be cleared 
up.*’ 

One of those crimson blushes of hers passed 
over her face as she spoke. The proud sorrow- 
fol look in her eyes almost unmanned me. 1 had 
a sickening struggle with my heart, onbich had 
set its affections on a face that looked so true. 
I loved this woman, but I could not marry 

a-: even my thoughts would not frame the 

word. But 1 steeled myself to make her a 
truthful answer. 

“ A1 iss O’SIiaughnfessy,” I said, “ the mystery 
has been hushed up. Whether it ever can be 
r!e<trHi up, you, 1 believe, must know better 
than I.” 

1 ben 1 < limed away from her, feeling like one 
w bo has given himself a mortal wound. A little 
pi I eons wail of agony reached me as 1 passed 
tlie door; that lived in my memory many a'year 
after. . 

That very hour she left Ballyhuckamore on 
fool, williout giving notice to any one; and 
toiled back through the snow to the dreariness 
ot Castle Sbaugbnessy, bringing with her dis- 
gtacp to add to the other miseries of her home. 
Tom, Tom ! are there any of men’s sins that can 
never be forgiven fliemp 

As soon as T deeently could, I got rid of my 
guests, eousigned Ballylmckaniore Hail to the 
eaie of Mrs. Daly, and went abroad. Giles 
llutnplii-ey tlieu took up Ids quaiters at kil- 
baiiagher Park, and Gorman Traeoy akso left me 
to )ui,\ a visit to tlie charming Lady Pilzgibhon. 
Kie long, Tfacey wrote me that ho liad proposed 
to the lovely widow, and liad been rejeetea. A 
v ear afterwards, i saw liy accident in an JOnglish 
paper tlie announcement of her marriage with 
Giles llninjihrcy. 

Por five long years I remained abroad. I 
need not entertain you, 'rom, with an account 
of my wandcHiigs; we luive talked them over, 
together often enough. The sixth of April had 
come round again, when 1 found myself on a 
rainy evening walking once more through the 
London streets. The sight of the old lamilHof- 
jilaces naturally made me meditative, and my 
thoughts were busy with the jiasl. 1 was won¬ 
dering how it was that 1 had never got over 
that shock that Peg had given me, and con¬ 
gratulating myself on being so well fitted by my 
wandering liabils for a life of old bacholorbooi 
It was the fii-st nigbt of my arrival in England, 
and 1 liad preferred to take a solitary walk 
before hunting up any of my old friends. 

I was passing round oiie eff the Westland 
squares, wlierfmy progress on the pavdment was 
arrested by one of those^little commotions which 
take place when a lady os about to descend from 
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her eatriage lu Ml ball oostuiWj aad flxjat up 

• the steps df a hauac where an entertainment is 
being given, lire •windows of ’the house biased, 
and the hall door stood open. A little crow 
had gathered, and I stopped porforoe to view 
the specstocle with the rest. The lady in tliis 
case -was dressed -with superlative splendour, 
and the light from the hall above fell full on 
her face. With a eurious start I recognised 
Lnoretia Ifitzgibbon. 

'Jhero was no mistake about it. I heard from 
the coachman that the carriage belonged to my 
Lady Uumphrey, and I also lopmed from liim 
his master’s adtess. I know not why it could 
have been that I felt at that moment a desm; to 
go and see Giles Humphrey. There were others 
in town whom I had a longmgi^o see, and I never 
had liked either him or liis wife. But it is im¬ 
possible to look back upon one’s aciions in this 
waf. Certain it is that I iUmt. 

I found him in a splendidly appointed house 
in a fashionable neighbourhood, a shrivelled pal¬ 
sied old man, an invdid chained to a seat by 
his dressing-room fire, while his gay wife fluttered 
abroad, and scattered the mo]jey he had hoarded 
so grimly. 'I’lie poor wrcicli was glad to sec 
me. When I had talked to him awhile 1 found 
that there was not a pauper iu the strsets n-»ore 
utterly friendless than he. He spent his "days 
in a handsome jail, and my lady was as flinty- 
hearted a keeper as ever turned key on a felon. 

Sitting over his fire with a lamp shaded to so 
dim a light that we scarcely could see oue an¬ 
other’s faces, while the carriages rolled past 
under the windows, and echoes of tliundering 
knocks at gay hall doors reached us, he told me 
the secrets of his life since we last had met. 

I think it. was because I saw death plainly 
written in his miserable face that I listened so 
tolerantly to his whimpering complaints of Lady 
Uumiihrey. Her ill-treatment of him, which he 
cursed so bitterly, dated back to the day after 
their marriage, when he had discovered that 
instead of aUyiug himself with enormou!? wealth, 
he had married a penniless adventuress, who 
was deep in a very slough of debt, .and existing 
upon the brink of exposure suid ruin. Never 
had there been a day of domestic ])eacc betweeu 
them. She had treated him like a prisoner from 
the first, taken possession of his money and lii.s 
keys, and even corrupted faithful Jaoko, whom 
she had pressed into her service. She spent a 
gay life abroad, while he, poor creature, could 

• JShdly crawl across his chamber alone. ' fie w'as 
savagely jealous of the people amongst whom 
she spent her time, the friends tuid admirers who 
lounged about the drawing-room; the letters 
and prestsits she received to*nented him. There 
was a certain, casket, it seemed, which at limes 
she paraded before his eyes, but of which he had 
never seen the key. And tlie poor wretch, 
brooding in his solitude, panted for a view of 
tlic interior of that casl^, as though his very 
life deponed upfti what it might cOjfitain. 

I sat wilili him late that night; I promised to 
come back and see him, again, and 1 did so, 
always at night, and invariably finding Lucretia I 


from home. Iu truth, I did not wmit to> see her. 
The move 1 heard of her doings, the more h<drribly 
strong grew a doubt wluch had within me 
on the night of my first conversation with Giles 
Humphrey, it clung to me night and day, and 
so nearly did it approach conviction at times, 
that it had like to drive me insane. 

I ventured to say to my uncle one evening, 

" Could it liave been possible that it was 
Lady Fitzgibbon who committed the robbery at 
Ballyhuckamore on that memorable Chrisimas- 
eve?” 

But he stored at me iu amazement, and said, 
stupidly: 

“ Why, don’t you remember, it was the little 
O’Shaitghnessy who did that pilce of •business ? 
She told on herself by dropping a bracelet on 
the step of her door. Little good her ill-gotten 
gains liave done her, I hear, for the old father 
died wretchedly, the barrack of ^castle is given 
up to tlie rats, and the wcuch herself is drifting 
about the world, t^e devil knows where!” 

So it was no use talkuig in this way to Giles 
Humphrey. Yet I came to see him again and 
agai#, hanging about iiim in the vague hope that 
something might some day arise between, him and 
his wile which miglit chance to bring relief to 
my unhappy state of mind. How bitterly did I 
now regret that the matter of the robbeiy had . 
not been more closely investigated at the time 
that, it occurred! Vain regrets at the end of 
five weary years! 

One evening 1 went to visit Giles Humphrey; 
My lady was at the Ojiera, the servant told me. 
Going ii|)-stalrs 1 fomid my uncle, as usual, alone, 
hut, cliuckling in ecstasies of ferocious delight. 
He dangled a bunch of keys before my eyes. 

“Hist, uepbew!” he said, “I have got her 
keys! If slie is cunning, I am cunnmg. If she 
has robbed me, 1 will rob her. Ha, ha, ha! Lend 
luc your arm till I hobble lo yonder closet of 
liers and see what my lady keeps in her casket.” 

I tried to prevent him, but I might as well 
have tried to hold fire in my hands. He would 
have crawled across the room on all fours if I 
had not a3.sistcd liiin. He found the casket, 
litt.ed with a key, and opened it. The first tiling 
that met iny eyes w:us a bracelet that I Jknew too 
well. • 

“This,” said 1, taking it up, "is the memo¬ 
rable bracelet that was found on the door-step F” 

He took it from me, Imikiug stupidly puzzled. 

“ No,” said he, “ she had ouihat bracelet to- 
niglit. How is this ?” 

“ Stop !” cried 1; “ did you not tell me that a 
fellow of that bracelet had been stolen; also a 
chain of pearls?” 1 went m diving further into 
t he recesses of the casket, and drnwing out each 
ti-inket as I named it. “ Also a diampnd neck- 
lac.e ! Giles Humphrey, how did. these oome 
into your wife”s pos,session?” 

His jaw dropped, and he stared blankly before 
him ' 

“By Heavens you ^ ri^ht!” he mumbled. 

“ Little O’Shauglihessy was wronged. My lady 
lias been the traitor au through!” # 

I cannot tell you what I thought, nor describe 
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CHAPTER vni. A KEW PROJECT. 

“ O AO,?’ she said; “ it is better as it is. She 
would perhaps be found to come too often. 
■Would you mind staying si moment, as I want 
to spcai to you ?” _ * 

A little woudering, he sat down, and said 
kindly, and with warmth, “What is iV IVl 
me now. Tliis is what I like.” • 

She coughed again in the same odd M'ay. 
“ I am not well,” she went mi, “ and 1 do not 
et better. Somehow, the air of this place 
(X!s not suit me. Even the doctor says that 
the winter that is coming on will be severe; 
and I assure yon I do not w'ant to make rnncli 
of a trifle (and you can ask uncle, for he told 
him so too), but he says ]' ought to go to 
some warm climate for the winter. 1 feel great 
jjaiu sometimes, indeed I do.” 

lie staa-ted up. “ Good Heavens! why was 
1 not told this before? Surely you mu.st have 
known that unt/thing you wished would be done, 
and that-” 

“ Anything I wished ! No, I did not* know 
ikat” she said, almost scornfuDy. 

He looked at her. “ What docs this mean ? 
WhatwrOtig has been done to you? Explain 
it now, and have done with it for ever!” 

She grew' cold in a moment. “ What 1 mean 

is, ” she said, “ 1 want to go away. As I say, 
my chest Ls very weak indeed, and 1 am sure 
w'ould not bear the coming winter. It is not 
much to ask. 1 would not sav so, only the 
(ioiior says so. I would not, indeed.” 

“Of course,” said he. “Why not? lour 
life before every tiling. Surely you’ll do me 
the iustice to say 1 would ho anything you 
should require. Where w'ouid you wish we 
should go—to Nice?' Just at tiiis moment I 
have a serious affair on hand, but in a fort¬ 
night-” 

“ 0,” she said, “ don’t be alarmed. I shall 
iucoiivenience no one. You ooujd not leave 
business. 3L am ftot so selfish as to require 

it. Dear M»s Diamond will come with me, and 
darling nunkey, if I ask Im. He will be de¬ 
lighted, I knowr.” 


“ I can go in ten days,” said he, reflecting. 

“I am sure 1 can maiif^c it.” 

“ Then I shall stay Imre for the winter,” she 
said. “ I would not have the duty put on me 
of breaking up your business. I am sure the 
doctor is only an alarmist. I i^all do very 
fi'ell, I know, and am quite strong enough.” 

“.lust as you please,” said he, with a sigh; 

“ all 1 can say is, and I .say so most earnestly 
and truthfully, 1 will do auything that will suit 
your wishes. Use me in any way you wish.” 

“ Then I wish to go away tci Mentone for 
the winter,” she said, hastily, “aud to go with 
—^witli Miss Diamond and nunkey, and I don’t 
want to interfere with your business.” 

“ Very well,” he said; “then I shall make no 
otiposition, and help you in every way. Of 
cour.se I must not stand in the way of your 
health. Still, ]>erhaps a little later I can join 
you.” 

“After your business is done?” she an¬ 
swered, in the same tone; “ no, no, you must 
stay here, and have the full heuejit of mg abrnm!” 

lie looked at her again wit h an almost pitying 
expression, .said not. a word more, then turned 1 
hastily and loft the room. That night was 
indeed the crisis, and ended aU. She had clung 
to the faint hope that even now, when she 
sjiokc so plainly, he might understand all, 
confess, and make the handsomest amende he j 
could, while he, thoroughly mystified, aud m 
giving u]) all protest as hopeless, went down j 
silently to his task. For a few moments he i 

was repeating to himself, “ A mistake—a inise- | 

rable, wretched mistake from thix heguiniiig!” 
Then was gradually absorbed into his old work j 
once more. • I 

The ne.xt time that Giqstaiu Diamond came 
she ran to him. “ Nunkey, I want you to do 
sornetlung for me—for yoiir own child. You 
know what the doctor said, aud—and—1 want 
you to coirfe a long journey with me—all across 
France to that place.” 

A little start pa.ssed through the captaia’s 
figure as he heard this proposal. He almost 
“ wincedbut in a second his soft gi-ey eye 
lighted nj), and* lie said, with assumea enjoy¬ 
ment, “To be sure, my dear.” 

“ 0, how kind! how good! how generous!” 
she said. “Indeedyou winstwf go! And I 
am very selfish to ask you, audli kaow you are 
only doing this for me.” t 

“Ah, you little monkey,”'he said, patting, 
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licr cheek, “go aloBgl *1 suppose you think I 
am .' not young enough, ’Gao, Toni’s not a bit 
too old to travel—^not a bit ! TU be t*ry glad 
to brush Op my patiey-yoo. Well, non-, it’s a 
long lime ago now. No, 111 just get out my 
little valise, put up tlie rayshurs” (so our dear 
captain always called those weapons), “and 
the curlin’-irons, and-be ready to-morrow. And, 
egad! we’U mijoy onrselves, niy dear, and not 
spare the rhinoJ Many’s the little dinner we’Jl 
haije at the Caffys, at the Mil Colun, and 
the iloshay Congcale. Though God knows if 
they’re going on! And we’ll stroll in the 
Pally Koile, too, and Toni makes it a point that 
he’s not to bg interfered with in tuiy way. 1 
like to spend my money and travel like a*gen¬ 
tleman. I wish 1 was a little younger, though, 
and the hip not so stiff. But we’ll get along the 
Boolvars fast ouongli. And surely, my dear, 
there are thg Cubs! 1 wish to God it was a 
fine handsome young fellow like Tillotson wafe 
going with you, and not gn old Bolshero like 
myself I” (The cnjitain used many of these odd 
but expressive words.) 

More days went by. Up at the oftice, strange 
rimaours had come in, some to the effect that 
all had been scaled and signed between the two 
offices. 

The secretary came in with a gloomy air. 
Mr. Bowatcr was disturbed. “You memit it 
well, I'illotson, and it was a bold g.ame, but it 
won’t do in money matters; people take you at 
yonr word, it does very wiul for the Joreign 
courts and the Erenclimen, and that line. And 
do me the justice to say I warned you.” 

Mr. Tillotson grew exciteil. “1 don’t be¬ 
lieve it,” he said—“ not one word of it. Why 
wiU you not have some tru.st in me ? I pledge 
myself to success—that is, unless I am hope¬ 
lessly astray. 1 implore of you, as you have 
gone so far, leave it to me stiil!” 

The secretary shrugged his shoulders. “ The 
miscliief is done now, 1 feaiy so it doesn’t so 
much matter. • 

“ Oh, certainly—certainly,” said Mr. Bowater, 
with a resigned air. 

It was a serious responsibility,-.*Ed Mr. Til¬ 
lotson went home more troubled still. But the 
result he came to was to “ hold ofl',’’ and play 
the indifferent game a Tittle bit longer. AEcrj 
all, it was onlv numan nature that this serious! 
anxfety shoulA dwarf domestic trouble. In the 
midst of a letter, with the office-boy waiting in 
the hall, the captain would come in to liim. His 
alaCTity for foreign travel would be all gone. “ I 
don’t know what to say,Tillotson,” hff said, “ but, 
somehow, it doesn’t seem to me all right. And 
yet why a little girl should not go tor her health 
to a warm place, I don’t see—indeed 1 don’t— 
and, God knows, I’m ready at any moment.” 

“ I am as much puiiJ^led as you are,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, with a weary sigh, “ and I would wish 
her to st^—-indeed I would.” 

, “To be sure. I know it,” said the captain, 
suddenly taking-the couleur de rose view. “ And 
wW shouldn’t she like a little change?. A 
gia?8 a girl, you know, and they like fun, and 1 
^iildn't beat all surprised but tliat this was one 


of their nice little innocent tricks. God. help 
them, the creatures! with which they show tlicir 
liking. You must come out soon, yon know; 
she’ll be djii^ aaid pintog for you tlm first week. 
I know the girls well, in my Sttle way.” 

“ Do you think so P” said Mr. Tillotson, ab¬ 
sently, and a little relieved. “ Well, perhaps 
so. And I am sure it wi]l all gome right.” 

Two more days went by, and the preparations 
for the journey Went on. In the bank affeiir (he 
state of suspense continued. There was trouble 
and pressure both outside and inside the .house. 
Everything was undecided. 

It came round at last to the motning of the 
departure. The little lady had been going 
through her preparations with a oolduess and 
inipassivencss tlt^t amounted almost to stem-, 
ness. She was determined, he saw, to carry 
through what she had intended. Several times 
he had begun : “ Ohee more I ask you, what does 
this mean ? Any exManation—any grievance— 
what is your wish ? Be candid; speak openly.” 

The answer was to this tone: “Do I com¬ 
plain P Do I .say I have a grievance P Surely 
you do not object to my going away for my 
iiealth ? If so, of courk I can show myself 
obedient.” 

..But,.'almost as she spoke, came the winged 
Mercury from the office with a sort of telegram 
—it was written so hastily—from the secre¬ 
tary: 

“ Dear Sir. You beat us aE in foresight. I 
have just heard, from a secret souro(!, they arc 
going to offer us terms this evening.” 

Something like a smile of triumph came into 
his face. Siie saw- it, and with a bitter impa¬ 
tience hurried to her nxim. “ He does not care 
if I were dead and buried this moment—as 1 
soon shall be, 1 hope!” 

Now-, it came to pass in these days tlwt the 
I captain, busy with his preparations, enjoying him¬ 
self iiiimenscly at homo of the nights, with his 
tools out before him and spectacles on, doing all 
manner of ingenious repairs to liis travelling- 
traps—a pastime in which he. delighted—had 
gone out to buy himself a good warm sort of 
horseman’s cloak to keep out the night air; for 
ho recollected that bitter cold journey up to 
Paris in the diligence, when ice and snow were 
on the ground. As he was in the shop, clioosing 
the article in a friendly manner, and apologising 
to the shopman, who was, indeed, delighted to 
serve him {“ as gentlemanly a yoimg fellow,i.my 
dear,” the captam described him, “ as you’d wk 
to see in a ball-room”), when he heard a voice 
behind liim. It was Mr. Tilaey, who had. met 
him before at Mk, Tilloteon’s. 

Mr. Tilney wondered at the large cloak, said 
it reminded him of “ Brnmmel” Iticharda, who 
always drove bis own mail-eoach in like atfrre— 
" he (Med miserably in the Elect, pomr &til”— 
and the caplain explained the cloak for a 
iouraey. Mr. Tilney was astoun^d Tfrhen he 
heard who was to be tlic captain^» »dh*paiuon. 
“ God bless me!” he said, many times, “what 
odd things turn u|)! Man never knows, but 
always in tb be, wha^'d’ye call it~you remeiu- 
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ber the lines. Bhf'I suppose it will all ooipe 
'tight, my dear friend! Jipt the’smailest sparrow 
tMt tumblee from the twig does so without 
some land oh|ect.” And with the old, old 
stick, Mr. Tilney pointed devotionally towards 
the direction of Providence in one of the upper 
» warfiroojUB. 

The captain was peatly impressed by this 
fine moral view of the order of tbmgs. “ Really, 
niy dear,” he said, *' the clergyman k the pulpit 
couldn’t speak better.” And, as they were not 
far from the captain’s lodgkgs, he respectfully 
asked Mr. Tilney to " step up.” That gentle¬ 
man had an instinct, even at that distance, of 
the captain’s garde de vk—" guard-her-vecn,” 
the old soldier called it. And its contents were, 
kdeed, produce4; and Mr. ^Tikey sat , more 
than two hours With the captak and—the de¬ 
canter of pale sherry. “ Re^Iy,” said the cap- 
tainf “it guite improves one to listen to hki! 
All the tip-top people he know.s, too! Quite 
soiry that 1 am gokg away !” So, indeed, Mr. 
Tilney was, for he would have liked to have 
dropped in very often of a morning on the cap¬ 
tain. • 

At home, Mr. Tilney told his family of this 
sudden departure, which he said he could not 
follow at all. “As for weak chest, Snd tlJat 
sort of thing,” added Mr. Tilney, “ you k?iow 
that doesn’t do at aU.” However obscure this 
explanation might seem, there was one present 
who understood it perfectly. 

CHArTEll IX. A aOlIRNFA'. 

It had come now to the very tnoming of the 
departure. Everything was still in indecision. 
No news still about the coqnotti.sh office. The 
captain came up early k the morning to settle 
some final aiTangemeuts. He found the young 
lady of the house gokg through her task with a 
firm purpose. Miss Diamond, equally resolved, 
was m the parlour alone. The e-aptak entered 
with assumed jaiintkess. “Well, wc ,arc all 
ready, eh ? Tlie day has come round at lust, and, 
d’ye know, ray dear, promises rather a blowy night 
—so Shapdon, an old navy man, says. 1 de¬ 
clare I don’t see why wo should put ourselves 
to inconvenience, you know.” 

“ My dear nunkey, she wouldn’t wait another 
day for the world. Her hemrt is set on it, and 
I think it is better for her—far better—that she 
was out of ibis place without delay.” 

“Well, health before everything,” said the 
ta|hain. “ To be sure so. And, kdeed, I like 
a bit of a breeze. Many’s the time I’ve crossed 
with Captak Skkner, and landed at Howth, 
gokg to Drogheda.” 

“My dear nunkey, I doift mean health of 
the body, but of the mind. It don’t suit; she’s 
pining away—loskg spirits, love, happkess, life 
—everjthkg." 

“ Nonsense!” said the captain—" folly! I 
must say it. No|^, if it was an •old Bolshero 
like mysdf^jbut with a handsome joung hus¬ 
band, wcR TO do —— - A ll! the girls will always 
be foolish! And now, mask my words—Tom’s 
words—-W’hea we get her to Paris, and the 
theatres, and the caffy* if she’s not writkg 


over to our friend here to come and join Aif by 
next mail, say Tom’s a lad, that’s all. I have ft 
scheme in my head.” 

She shook her head. " My dear uncle, you 
don’t see the state of the ease. Health, itt- 


then P” he asked. “ My goodness, speak out!” 

The little lady came running k herself to ask 
for something. 

“ Ah ! there she is herself,” he said, “ Well, 
fellow-traveller! And* where is the husband ?” 

She coloured. 

“ Ah! you Uttle rogue,” saj^ the captain. 
“What have I been saykg now P ''That we^U 
have him over before a week’s out, and he’ll be 
dining with ns at the Roshay Congeale, and 
going to all the shoAVs. Mind, I say it.* 

, Some pleasure came into her face. “ 0, if I 
thought so!” she said. . “Rut no; he would 
sooner far stay hejc, and have this house to 
liiin.sclf. Happy days are eomkg now for liim.” 

“Jealous little rogue!” said the captain, 
playfully. “Alaybe we wouldn’t go beyond 
Paris after all; and, ’non my honour and credit, 
I don’t sec tvhy we should.” 

! At this moment a cab drove up to the door. 
Miss Diamond went over to the wkdoW with 
some curiosity. “ It is wlady,” she said. 

With a strange instinct the young Mrs. Til- 
lotson went mmvously to the wkdow herself. 
“ A lady!” she repeated. “WhoP Wliat cmi 
she want ?” 

She looked out anxiously, and saw the lady 
leaving the cab; then suddenly turned to the oap- 
t.'un witli conijircsscd lips. “I shall go, indeed 
I siiall, and ou this veiy night. If you cannot 
come, nimkey, then I shall ask some one else.” 

“ My gooilncas iuid credit!” said the capti^ 
“ to be sure I’ll go! Isn’t the little valise 
packed? But, my dear, just attend to me. 
Tlierc’s sonic little soreness or pique now, isn’t 
there ? I’m for the pleasure-party to Paris and 
the little dinners at the Pally Roile, And now, 
my own pet, let us have in Tillotsou, and settle 
it all betorc we go—el), now ?” And the cap¬ 
tain looked at her wistfully, and almost im¬ 
ploringly. * 

“ I want no pleasure or pleasure-party," she 
said, with icy coldneSs. “ 'I'he doctor says that 
I shall die if I slay here.* You heard him year- 
self. Of course that may seem iftthkg to shin© 
people; but that is allko matter now.’’ 

“ My dear child,” said the caj)tak, ** ef 
course—of course!” And he began to sootliehmr 
“ It was all Greek” to him, as he said later. 

Just ns he was going, the lady who had oome, 
went out to the cab. Mr. TiUotson put her'in, 
and it drove avpy. He looked in—perhi|*s out 
of curiosity—stopped irresolutely when be sa w 
there were so many, then came k, and closed 
the door, “lam glad,” be said, “ that you are. 
all here, for one reason. £ wish to speak, for 
Uie last time, about this jonraSy. What is the 
necessity ? Tliere is yet time to fchange. If 
the fault is with me—and grahtthat it is—^laai 
ready to do what X can to amend.” 
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“ A man can’t say more than, that,” said the and mind you do come, and we’ll order mch 
Oaptain. “A|id spoken in a manly way, too! little dinners at the old lloshay. Good-bye 1 
There, I knew it would all come straight! Let Good-bre !” . " 

me tell him now about the Paris pleasure-trip.” As they drove away into the darkness, the 

“1 understand it all—perfectly—too‘well,’” pirn woman left behind, and standing in the 
said young Mrs. Tillotson, with infinite bitter- hall, said solemnly: 

ness. ■ “ No matter now. As far as 1 am con- “ And so you have let her go! You shouldn’t 
cerned, I_wish to go, for my health. Is that so have done it. No, no, sir!” 

^at a crime? Ask your doctor what he thinks. He answered her gently. “She go 

Perhaps it may be desirable, for certain reasons, herself. God knows I did not wish it.” 
to kiwp we here during this coming bitter winter, “Yes, lie knows,” said she, in the same 
and. if so, of course I must submit. But I wish tone. “ There’s some man waiting to see you.” 
to go, and, if I am not "prevented, sliali go to- It Was some one from the office. Phe business 
night.” had taken anotlicr turn. Everything was “up” 

A deep gloopi spread gradually over the cap- now. It was drawdug on to a crisis. A letter 
tain’s faCe as this speech was made. Mr. Til- and an express from the secretary, written in a 
lotsou looked at her a moment with sorrow; sort of rapturous hurry. “ My oeair sir,” &c. 
then, with a deep sigh, quitted the room without This W'as to be answered with all spee^ and 
gaying a word. there w'as an answer to Mr. I'iHotson vdthin an 

That nighti as they were lighting the lamps hour, and he had t(/ give hi.s mind to it; and if 
in the street, the captain drove up in a cab,' he had had friends in the house, they would 
with the “ little valise” on ,the box. He came have said tliat it was a very fortunate distraction, 
in, with the new horseman’s cloak about him— for he was now alone and deserted in his house, 
the collars of which stood up stiffly about his just as he had been before, 
face like a garden wall—from a gate, sis it were, 

in front of which the captain’s fine Eomau nose chaptek x. iIie captain on ms tkavels. 

peered out. He was ready for any journey, and Tms bank negotiation was one of the most 

at almost any notice; for thougli he had not fitCnl, h*i-a.ssing things that could be conceived, 
found the opportunities, like other men, he had It begun to advance—to go back fitfully; one 
the sonl of a true campaigner. day being on the verge of conclusion, and on 

Inside was an agitation and flurry, now tliat. the morrow as far off as ever. This excitement 
it had come to the point. But young Mrs. Til; kept Mr. Tillotsou very busy in mind and body; 
lotson, with compressed lips, gave no sign, but and it was after a weary day, as he sat in liis 
went through all her last duties of preparation room wishing that he had never embarked iu 
with a Spartan firmness. Mr. Tillotson, nervous the business, that a limp and long envelope was 
and agitated, would have spoken, and made one brought in, that had just arrived by the post, 
last appeal; but he knew that it w:as profitless. It was the eommuuicaiion from the travellers. 
Miss l)iaraond alone, as she met him in the lobby, He opened it a little e^erly, for he had often 
said sorrovffully, "0! it should not have come thought of the little lady’s worn and wtestful 
to this!” face with bitter self-reproach. lie knew her 

captain alone forced an affected jollity, wanting, and there was a tiny little note from 
as if a season of extraordinary gala was coming her, cold and brief, in which she said that “ tfioy 
(m: _ “ The idea of Tom’s gomg out on his travels had arrived quite safe, and that she already felt 
again! Egad! I might meet some of the old bet ter, and that they were to enjoy them.selves 
set in Paris, walking along the Boolvars! very much,” with more formality of that sort. 
Who knows ? And I can tell you, my dear, as But with it came also a long, closely-written 
I lay in my bed last night, I was furbisliing np despatch, in tlie rather cramped bdt legible 
some of my old Prench, and I assure you I hand of the captain, which must have cost him 
found it coming back to me all of a heap, as I infinite pains and time. It was dated from 
may aaj. Though, between .you and me and the “ Mcurice’s,” where the captain Imd put up on 
post, 1 never was very utronij in ihai line, his last visit, when he had repaired to the 
Egad ! we’re like boyS'goiug off for t he holidays. ca})ital after the Peace, and was written in 
Just, I may say, a 'week’s holidays; and then extraordinary spirits. Mr. Tillotsou seemed to 
we’ll come back quite strong and fresh, and our hear him talKing, as he read -. 
little chest made light and right by the parley- “ Meurice’s, VaughandreUi. 

voo doctor. And egad, I don’t know but I “ My dear Tillotsou. Here we are in this gay 
may put my own old Bolshero figure under old city, arrived quite right and safe, ami the 
their hands.” fellow-traveller bearing the journey wonderfully. 

Thus be rattled on without ceasing; and, in- But, my God! wliat a place it has become! I 
deed, he did good service to t^iat constrained sliould no more know it than the post, and I do- 
party. Einally, the moment came, the cab was dare I hardly tliink they have improved. But 
announced to be ready, and the trunks oh. Then what a gram place for the sights! And I can 
ftcre was a constrained forewell between the 1ms- tell you we slf&n’t miss one of them, so long as 
^d Md wife, the grim Martha looking on in the- there is a shot in the locker aii Tomsto the fore, 
hall. The captairt'wrung his hand warmly. “I’ll We here have what they call a fiac&er by the 
-takeosre of»her, my dear boy,” he said, “and day, and we drive to evergihing, for I don’t want 
write tp you.” Ahd he whispered, “She’ll be to be hard-on the Leg, and I don’t wahloiir 
writin to you to come out before a week’s out, little fellow-traveller tqfbe droning after an old 
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^spancilled or BpaaehcUed fellow—egad! Km way. Thenlad—the two-franolad—imcom- 
forgetting tlie celling—like mo. 1 never saw monlt knowing he was—got us a cab, and sai'd 
such a brave- Uttle Trojan, and, I can tell yo», he’d have onr baggage up at the hotel before us, 
enjoys everything. I wish to God, TUIotson, which he hadn’t though, nor for two hours 
you’d just put a couple of shirts up into ajiand- after. But it wa6 all one, for we Were ia no 
bag and run over for a week itself. The dinners hurry. 

■ alone are worth trying, and the people so civil ' “ I wish you had seen the breakfast they gave 
and tip-top, yon know. ns at the Hotel Donglctair. And we were as 

“ It’s wonderful the way they do things now! hungry as hunters, I can tell you. Wine and 
We got down to the boat about eleven o’clock, everything tip-top, and dirt cheap for Huch a 
and were put bn board as Mr and easy as you place, and the landlord like a nobleman in his 
could fancy. I was going to look after the manners. Every time we met on the stairs, it 


wish you had seen the breakfast they gave 
the Hotel Donglctair. And we were as 


roc not to take the trouble, as he would look you I was getting ashamed of myself for going 
after it. And so he did; and, I declare to you, on such false pretences. Ah I the French, TiJIot- 
I didnit know whether to ofP^ him anything or son, are a fine people! They take such trouble, 
not, for you might as easily insult a fellow of Then, when it caTne to be time for the traiin, we 
that sort as not. Faith, 1 ijpgin to think I was paid our bill and went off in a(j/le. In the car- 
ratlier shabby, but they all told me it was the triage up, we met with a nice civiitmilitary-look- 
rogidar way. ing fellow, with a handsome beard andmoustache, 

“ The boat was no great things aftev all, and middle-aged rather^ and he was so pleasant to 
reminded me of the cabins gobg to Dublin in talk to—to listen to rather; and when he got 
.. poor old Skinner’s day. We were so full, too; out at the station to get some refreshment, I 
and there was not a berth for the fellow- ihowyht I never saw sojiiic afi()vrc Not 

traveller, which was a shame. But I found out at all unlike the Duke of York, the Commandcr- 
tlie captain—as gentlemanly and tip-top a fellow in-Chief. He lent us his English papers and his' 
as you’d have at your table—and 1 went ^to books, and told us all his travels in Australia, 
him on the deck and took off my hat—for he was America, and tlie North Pole. Quite a tip-top 
in command, —and told him it was very superior man! You’d have been delighted 
hard on ns, and though in loth theS<crviccs —the listening to him. He had only just landed, he 
steward told me he was an old lieutenant— we told us, at Havver, and—would you believe it? 
ought to rough it, it shouldn’t come on the —was going doivn to Nice also! There was 
ladies, the creatures! He then said that, for good luck. But I must stop, for here I 
that maWer, not much was to be got out of am al, the foot of tlie page, and the fellow- 
tlic Services, take which vou pleased; to which traveller is to write you a long letter herself 
I agreed, and smd, woula he do pie the honour -md jmt this in with it. But I shall write you 
of taking a pinch of some excellent ‘high again in a couple,jpf days, 
toast,,’ of which I was taking over a Cannister. * “ Believe me, my dear Tillotson, 

Well, to make this foolish old sloiy short, the “Yours to command, 


Well, to make this foolish old sloiy short, the 
captain said my lady was welcome to his cabin, 
and then wc put her in, and 1 can tell you she 
slept all the time like a child. It w'aij only a 
little hutch of a place, tied down to the deck— 


“ Thomas Diamond, 
“Lieut. Royal Vet. BattaUon.” 

Mr. Tillotson read this letter with great 

......3 _TA. 1_._l_x aT 1 »_ 


not a word of a lie in it—and there she was delight and interest. It brought relief to his 
very snpg! for there was a little window miiid also. “ Well, she is enjoying herself,” 
tlirough wliich I looked now and again. A he said, “ and w///enjoy herself yet more. She 
perfect gentleman as ever I met. was pining to get away, I suppose. YVell, it is 


Then, when we got ashore towards morning, all for the best.” Then the negotiation came 


I declare my old heart was glad to sec the in, and some one had him by the button-hole 
Frenchified look of the place, and tiie fishermen and in a corner, and»his thoughts were taken far 
just the same, and the John Darms a.s fierce as away. Thus days wentbyjanda v/eck, and three 
ewr, and the custom-house fellows rntumaging weeks, mid, strange to say, no letter came from 
’oirl'‘trunks in the oldstyle. Egad! hadn’t abroad, and the negotiation stood still. Until 
forgot the old style either. For I picked a soft- suddenly one moraing, as the boai'd was sitting 
looking fellow to give my passport lUid keys to, gloomily, and arguing the worst, Mr. TiUotsoti’s 
just letting a two-franc piece be mixed up with servant came for him, and said tliat a gentleman 
the keys, and he took on hiS hat and gave the was waiting in his study. It was an emissary, 
passport to a superior officer in large spectacles, The coquettish office had come to surrender^ to 
who called out as if giving the word of com- yield herself toAhe Foncier for better foi’ wors^ 
raand: ‘Let Mouseer le Cspitaiue and liis niece until death, or tlie Winding-up Act, ^ould them 
pass out.’; I declare I blushed; for she wkW part. 

jmt that title into the passport, though, if the It was a glorious victory. There was jubilee 
Command^in-Gmef heard of it, hg’d call me at the Foucier. On Mr. Tiilotsou’s head fell all 
over the corns. Then another gentlemanly fel- the glory. It was his work, aM bo himself was 
low said, ‘ This way, Morisaer le Capitaine!’ and a little ^ated. In a day or two the necessary 
opened a wicket. And, egad! you should have formal steps bad been takenj and four of the 
seen us walking out, an| all the fellers making stucco men and plasterers were busy eutwiniag 
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the-nasnes of the aevrly-weddsd officM m a tame 
lovers’ knot on the fimt of the It 

was now 

“ClN tUniteii woifllWwt 

Eoan Coi»pa«B.^’ ' 

The rejected oflBiCo was supposed to be tear¬ 
ing^ its liair an^ grinding its teeth inside one of 
its own safes. 

On 01 ^ of these happy nights the servant 
brca^ht in. anotlver letter to Mr. Tillotson. It 
had the Nice po.stTnaTk. He opened it, beW 
in good spirits, with cseelicnt anticipation. It 
was from the captMii again at great length, adth 
a’few cold lines from Mrs. Tillotson. 

“ Maison-MarAy, Nice. 

“ My dear Tillotson. Here we are by the sea, 
in this co^ place, in uncommonly nice lodgings, 
and, I nin^ say, as reasonable as ever I set foot 
in. M'c have been here only two days, and tbp 
weather is very good, and the houses fine enougli i 
in their toav; but coming after Paris, yon 
know! Well, even Paris, you know, didn’t 
seem quite the same as it used to be, somehow. 
They were pulling the whole place down, and, 
do you know, Tillotson, I uiLssed the old lanes 
and the ramshackle quarters where I and Colonel 
Cameron used to walk, looking for a cafi'y to 
dine. But, maybe, it’s old Tom himself tliat’s 
chan ge d. 

“We thou^it a fortnight was long enougli, 
and we saw everything—theatres, opera.s, and alJ 
—and, above all, the little gardens in the Chons 
Eleasy, where you weiit inside a railing and 
took a chair, ana had your cognac, and as fine a 
creature as you’d ask to see came out and sang, 
and not a halfpenny to pay. Indeed, I never 
met such civil people. 

“ My IraveUing gentleman put up at our hotel, 
and nothing could exceed his attention and 
kindness, to me especially. 1 used t o cah it, 
you may be sure, but sometimes the fellow-tra¬ 
veller would like to walk and see the people on 
Boolvais, and I was glad enough to get 
his arm. I teM you heard him talk, Tillotson. 
IPs as fine, every hit, as a hook, and so instruc¬ 
tive ! And I was so glad for her sake, for, you 
know, it took off her thoughts, for she Was 
always, always> looking out fotyem. ‘ Nuuke.y,’ 
she was always saying, ‘ d’ye think he’ll come 
over by to-night’s boat P’ *ior, ‘ I wish to God, 
nunkey, he’d coute! “What on the face of the 
earth keeps him! I am wretched and miserable 
witbout lus company, nunkey!’ In fact, I can’t 
tell you ifl^what she said—^no, nor a quarter. 

I give you my honour ajnd word this is all true, 
every word or it.* By the way, we saw the 
new opera, and tlie first wight too, the finest 
thing I ever heard in the whole course of my 
life. Brums and trumpets and everything, and 
ft wdmaii with a vdice that would ^ve aato- 
nished you, all she went through! I never 
liemrd anything like the mis and quavers she did. 
And ft very fine woman, too; though of course 
jlhe»®^6 BO place like Paris for fine women. 

* itlylwe not suppect thot thin was one of onr 
captafti’a sinless falsehoods, written for the best of 
parposes? 


' " When we ivere going away and settling wi% : 
Mr. Meurice. hunself,* as dlegant-maunered, a | 
man as you’d ask to meet in Hyde Park, 1 found 
that our travelli^ friemd was going too, which, 
between you and me, I was uneommonly glad 
of. Por TO hear the p^ of filiem talk was r^ly ! 
fine, and to hear him on the gold mines, and ■; 
how he had to shoot the feIlow-~-but by all ac- j 
counts lie was a regular sooundrd^ and serve I 
him right—^who just cut the bridle of the lead¬ 
ing horse. And he certainly might have got off 
scot free, and our friend witiun an ace of 
having to begin the'world again from the post, 
when, as I say, he caught hm, getting out his 
firelock just in time. But you sliouki hear him 
tell the story himself. 

“ Ihey tell rrk it was an uncommcmly fine 
country all the way down, and you could see 
them making thei wine, and tte women,, the 
creatures! with their backs bent double, groping 
and stubbliug under the bushes. Between you 
and me, I never dozed so much in my life, for 
the sun was uncommon strong, and the car¬ 
riages vciy close. But. egad! ihey had plenty of 
j talk between tlieffl, and kept it up iu fine style, 
till we got to the champayne station, as I call it, 
and we^biid ludf a bottle for,’pon my word, a 
couple of francs, 1 believe. How it pays the 
creatures, 1 don’t know.' And, I dcchire, the 
fellow-traveller was quite in spirits, as the pair 
laughed and talked.” 

Mr. Tillotson looked off the page a moment 
at this passage. “ I thought it would be this 
way,” lie said, a little bitterly. “ It was only 
one of the many mistakes.” 

“ You can’t imagine (went on the captain) of 
what use he has been to us. Looked about and 
got ns these nice lodgings, did everything iu 
the nicest and most gentlemanly way, ana, I 
declare to you, Tillotson, I could'hardlygcthim 
to come and take his little hit of dinner wHh 
us. 1 can tell you, there are all sorts of tip-top 
people here, and though they talk of some fine 
women, they’re not bealthy-fooking, yon know, 
the creatures! and thty tell me suffering a 
great deal. Fellow-traveller plucking up a great 
deal, and enjoying it alL And really the people 
arc so civil in callmg and leaving their cards, 
that it is hard to put them. off. Sir Thomas 
Bumbold and Lady Eumbold were here yester¬ 
day—-quite the tip-top people of theplace—^and 
have asked us to a little party to-night. Egai 1, 
it was lucky I brought my dress-coat and satin 
stock! And Sir Thomas .says he recollects 
perfectly meeting General ShortaU in Paris, 
lie is in parliament, and quite friendly; and 
asked me for some of the Irish snuff. . Lucky 
I brought a canister.” 

Thus the captaiiii prattled on for another page 
or two. Some one came in and interrupted 

__ _p, .<—■ ... .- 

* I’his wfw the manager, ftbotn f)ar eoptahi 
always addressed as “Mr. Meurice,'’ and vriwse 
name was Fleory, ■who spoke Engli^ admirably, 
and had many couverSiatioty wltih fbe captain at 
his glass bureau. Meoriw hlmaeU^ as the reader 
well knows, has been de^t many year*. 

_ . ■ C ___ .. . . . _^__ 
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,^r. TiBotson, SO he eoTjid not read atij more 
then. That evening he took it u]^ agaiii, and 
found that tte next porticai was written a week 
later. It was sfcHl On'the theme of Sir ^omas 
Romhold and their pSesaant party, which was 
quite “ tip-top.” Sir Thranas W taken in "the 
fellow-traveller to supper, and, indeed, they paid 
such aUmtioH. Thomas is quite the 
gentleman, and not 4 ah the ‘high-up ’ sort of 
man you would think. And our friend the tra^ 
Teller, I find, is everywhere, and nothing, I give 
you my word and credit, can exceed his kind¬ 
ness and attention to our little girl. All we 
want— partieularfy —^is to have you over 
here, to share in whafs going on. My dear 
fellow, try and come, if it’s on|y for a fortnight. 
The doctor here is a very clever man, and he 
says her cliest ‘ must be looked to,’ but he will 
mak* her all right in a eouphs of months.” 

Then came a cold postscript from tlic little 
lady herself. Mr. Tillotson again smiled a hitter 
smile. "Her liberty is what she Iim been 
pining for! Now she is free! And this dear, 
simple, noble heart, he trusts her!” Then the 
absorbing business and its (Mails came rush¬ 
ing in, and swept him away with it. 


DERBY DREGS. 

“ AnotHbh account ” is not unfrequently the 
heading to a newspaper narrative recording the 
experience of a second eye-witn(;ss of some great 
public event. I have read some admirable d(!- 
scriptious of the Derby Day of 186(1, in which 
the playfulness, humour, and boisterous good 
temper of the crowd assembled on Epsom Downs 
are descanted on, and trutlifully. But I wisli to 
furnish “ another account.” The English carni¬ 
val—the- one day in the year when business 
worry and household cares are forgotten by the 
many; when peer and peasant, shopkeeper and 
artisan, mingle together on equal terras, and 
when hearty participation in the national sport 
makes the glum pleasant, the sad joyful, and the 
reserved •merry—this Ls the received notion of 
the Derby Day. But there is a caut of geniality 
as offensive in its way as any other form of cant”; 
and we seem to fall into it when speaking of 
this race. 

Now, I have returned home weary and sore 
with long struggling, and shocked and disgusted 
,bj|much that 1 have seen and heard. So let me 
hint at, for I dare not describe accurately, some 
of the depravity tmd riot which sullies the great 
English festival ; and which, after twenty years’ 
experience of the Derby Day^ 1 had never previ¬ 
ously seen or suspected. Like most people I 
know, my great object has been on previous occa¬ 
sions to obtain a good start home soon afrer the 
event of the day, and to thus leave the dregs of 
pleasure for the inveterate Totarj^s of it linger¬ 
ing on th(^ hill !lttd by the course. This year, 
for rcascnsmf my own, I decided t* wait until 
the last carriage had departed, and though I re¬ 
scinded this determinatiorf when twiligm; came 
on, and hundreds of veMcles ivere yet left, I saw 
enough to (joiivince melhat our boasts as to the 


good temper, genidhty, and orderly behaviour of 
a Derby crow(i are conventional, and need modi¬ 
fying, and that our carnival is far more redolent 
of vice and brutality than our national van% 
allows us to beUevc. 

Take the famous hiU, an hour after the ipeing 
of the day is over, and when the grand stand and 
its adjacent tributaries look ghastly and tomb-like 
in their emptiness. Foul language, drunken 
shrieks, fights, blasphemy and Ihefr, seem things 
of course, and are rampant on all sides. No one 
is .shocked, or frightened, or astonished. Gaudily- 
dressed women claw each other’s faces unt il they 
sink back bleeding an^ exhausted; while their 
temiiorary lieges look on approvingly fiom tbeir 
carriagesj or sleep a drunken sleep k their sides. 
Boys, who are models of the tailor’s and haber¬ 
dasher’s art, who smoke big cigars, and .swagger 
and swear, strut and stumble tipsily about, with 
fuddled painted creatures on fhtir arms old 
enough to be ( heir mothers. Fashionable dotards 
grin senilcly, and livibo the sirolling minstrels 
;to lieigliten (he jioint of tlieir songs. These 
last are both male and female, and some of the 
latter arc mere children. With hanl metallic 
voices, and with the animation of automatons, 
they pour out their ribaldiy to the jangle of the 
wretched organ carried by the leader of their 
gang. The clolards fling silver, the tipsv boys 
listen, and tlic utnvomanly women applaud, until 
anotlier fight is in progress, when attention is 
diverted, and the dreadfully rcpulsivfe singers 
seek new ground. A drag with young and old 
men and painted women, all fashioiiably attired, 
oil its roof, is stationed near an omnibus laden 
wdUi well-dressed men. Pea-shooting, orangc- 
throwing, and threats between these two parties, 
have bemi followed by more decided and more 
dangerous measures. First a glass tumbler, then 
a champagne-bottle has been hurled; but happily 
the vigour in each case has exceeded the pre¬ 
cision of the throwers. 

" Yer never a-goiii’ to stand th.at ’ere, are yer, 
master?” cries a shambling outcast. "A 
[blessed sbomc that is, as ever I see,” ciies 
a stout man, with a voice and manner that 
remind one of a, rusty agricultural imple¬ 
ment; “why don’t you. get off and tackle 
tlmn ?” “ I’ll back you up,” cohusels a flashy 
fellow, with an unnaturairy shiny hat; and the 
high-spirited young* fellow on the box of tbe 
drag foolishly yiems, am^ jumping down, chal¬ 
lenges the wiiole of the omnibuS-riders to fight. 
Nor docs be wait for an answer. With the 
discretion of a Quixote attacking windmills, he 
clambers to the roof, and there and then, with¬ 
out a .single ally (for his sliiny-hatted counsellor 
made off as soon as his advice was taken), hits 
out right and left at from a dozen to twenty 
men. There oan, of course, he but one end to an 
encounter so unequal. In vain do the drunken 
crowd try to stimulate the gallant adventurer’s 
own party into helping him. They remain com- 
forUbly on tlioir drag, wliile 'sgiasning bltiws aw 
being given and received by one nian against 
tvreutyl At last they have uhn down upon the 
roof, one elderly mm!, holding him by tlie thrift, 
while another checks liis writhing by pinning 
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shower of broken gfess and stones, and to yelling 
and swearing “ Shame!” For a few moments the 
lithe active figure is at tlic mercy of its oppo¬ 
nents, and the ctw of "Throwhim over!” seems 
about to bo realised; when, with a jerk and 
plunge which flearly send down the men at 
his throat and legs, the hardy assailant is on 
his feet again, and, hy dogged hard fighting, 
makes Ids way triumphantly along the omnibus 
roof, and descending at the opposite end to the 
one he got up by, resuirtes his oivn seat on the 
box of the drag amid the excitfed cheers of the 
dnmkon mob pressing up from below. A coat 
tom to ribbons, a long bruise under the left eye 
and ear, and a liat destroyed, are, curiously 
cuougli, the principal injuries he has received, 
while the bleeding faces and swollen eyes 
among his adversaries testify to his prowess. 
A man near me is so delighted with this feat 
that he hccoiucs quite coniidenbial on the sub¬ 
ject of fighting, and after showing a painfully 
obsequious deference to opinions he jiersi.sts in 
crediting me with, but winch I neither ex¬ 
pressed nor entertain, as to the best mode of 
what he calls “ tackling a lot from the shoulder!” 
confides to me that “a little game o’roulette 
may be liad behind the long booth yonder, all 
quiet and comfortable, and with no chance of 
the Bobbies spiling sport.” 

Another little eddy over and above the com¬ 
mon disorderly surge of drunken men and 
women, and we sec a dozen stout anus jmlling 
an open carriage back, while others frustrate the 
coachman’s whipping by first seizing the houses’ 
heads, and tlicn depriving him of his whip. ’I’he 
poor animals become frightened, and plunge and 
kick among the broken bottles, while threats are 
cxohangecT betw'cen the men inside and those 
resolute on detaining them until the ajipearance 
of the police. The women here are quiet, timid, 
and tearful, and implore pitifully that they may 
be allowed to go on their way. 'i’hc coachman, 
obedient to a ])rivate signal, makes a last 
strenuous effort to get his horses into line with 
those leaving the hill, and again is tnuinphautly 
defeated by the shiieking crowd. ‘Very few 
among those pulling back know why the vehicle 
is detained, or what its occupants have done, 
but there is devilry and mischief in the vvuid, 
and they yell, aud slidut, and dance, anil push, 
and pull w illi tlie energy of demons, f’oufusion, 
recriminations, abuse, cards offered and refused, 
attempts to puli one of the men from his seat 
frustrated by the tearful appeals of his female 
friends, who are frightened into bchav ing well 
now, until the police aud the victim on whose 
bchidf the row has been made, appear upon the 
scone simultaneously. Uc is a /diocking spec¬ 
tacle. (Jhastly pale, aud with a large ridge of 
rapidly eoagulatmg blood dividing his face and 
cultiu’g his nose asunder, he half staggers to the 
carrii^e., aud faintly, singling out the man who 
hit him, as he say^ with a loaded stick, gives him 
ink) custody! Tlie iujured speaker is a gentle¬ 
man, is pericctly sober, and there seems no ex- 
aggeratiou in his stoiy, which is con-oborated by 


many of those who saw the assault. A stonij; 
had been thrown, by some one near, whereupon 
the man in the carriage had hit out furiou.sly, 
some said with a champagiie-bottle, some witli a 
loaded .stick, but all agreed with no more dis¬ 
crimination than a Malay who runs aihuck, aud 
the result was that a perfectly innocent and in¬ 
offensive man was disfigured for life. The 
ctowd, drunk and sober, press round; the police 
are swayed to aud fro, aud there seems a like^- 
licwd of their defeat, until one of their number, 
who is mounted, secs the mob from afar, and is 
soon in its midst. A few pertinent qnestioiis 
from the inspector, the battered bleeding face 
of the wounded man bearing forcible testimony 
against the accused; and the carriage is drawn 
out of the line, tvhile those in it are taken to 
the temporary station amid the cheers and de¬ 
rision of the mol}, which reramed its iydis- 
criininatc assaults upon the insiant. 

Those three tawdry women in tlie barouche 
near, have been pouring brandy upon the crowd, 
and the woman who stood on the seat to hiccup 
out a speech a quarter of an hour ago, has had 
two fights since,*.and Ls now more than half 
delirious with driuk and pain. IJcr ujiper lip 
is cut open, her forehead is bruised and swollen, 
lirfr while bonnet aud muslin dress are steeped 
in Mood. The tw o young girls, her sole com¬ 
panions, are in different stages of intoxication: 
one is crying: the other is challenging all 
eoiiiers to fight. Jn yain do the iiolioc put up 
the hood ul the vehicle to screen the defiant 
woman from the mob. She hangs over it.s side 
to shriek out blasphemy and rage, until, for fear 
of more serious disturbance, the constables turn 
the horses’ heads, and send the driver off by a 
circuitous and deserted road, 'flie police van 
comes up now. Every divisional cull in it is so 
full, that it has been necessary to stack ihc 
thieves aud pickpockets who have lieen caught 
red-handed on the course, into the middle pas¬ 
sage, from which they look through the iron 
bars of tlie van door, and shout out ribald jibes 
at the poliecman-eonductor, and jests to their 
friends below. Uow you and 1 and tlie people 
near us escape accident is a marvel. Wherever 
tlie. crowd is thickest, and the apparent possi¬ 
bility of escajie most remote, the driving is 
most leekless, and the liorses least controlled, 
A drunken little shrew seizes her jiusbiuid’s 
whip, aud, iiivst lashing his horse into fury, 
beliiliovirs the bystanders right aud left, ^t 
with animus or meaning, but as a vent or .safety-' 
valve for her own mad excitement. Next we 
have a bitter fight between some “roughs.” 
They liave been hanging about the carriqge, the 
horses of which ard now plunging and rearing a 
few yards ahead, have aided in twisting it into 
po.sitiou for starting, and in lifting hampers to 
thefr places, aud uow, having had money thrown 
them, are quarrelling over its division. A hag¬ 
gard half starfcd-lookiiig wro||j*h, whose, hollow 
cheeks aiidyvild eyes sji^ of imsei:|!*S)nd priva- 
tion, cries that he has done all thowwk, and 
iliat " this villain ha84aken the money.” 'I’hcn 
they set at eaoli other Mke wild beasts, the by¬ 
standers applauding dftightedly, and forming 
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,van impromptu ring. There is no formal set-to 
here, no squaring” of arms and fists, no know¬ 
ing posturing of back, aUd head, and body—it 
is the savage combat of two wild animals, who 
bite, and scratch, and kick, and fall upon each 
other like hungry wolVfes. It is over m a few 
seconds, for they tumble down with a dead 
thump upon the turf: the haggard hollow¬ 
cheeked wretch undermost: just as a policeman 
breaks through the outer circle, and lays about 
him with his staff. The shock of the fall has 
brought blood from the nose and ears of the 
man who complains of having been defrauded; 
while bis opponent makes off, scratched and 
tom and breathless, but carrying away the pitiful 
little prize for which both haje bled. 

Tired and disgusted, we next turn towards 
the railway station. To gain this from the hill, 
we^iass the comer where thfc two streams of de¬ 
parting carriages from hill and course converge. 
Every evil we have seen is intensified here. The 
mob is so numerous as to form a ragged army. 
In disorderly bands, each hundreds strong, 
it dances round the vehicles, and uses every de¬ 
vice to worry and excite respectably dressed 
riders into retaliation. Costermongers’ carts 
have been robbed of their oranges, an(lj,liese^re 
freely tlirown. Some hot-headed young fe^rws 
are weak enough tO fall into the trap, and ac¬ 
cepting the insulting challenges thrown out, 
descend to fight. Ei vain do the pohcerneii 
warn them against trusting themselves in the 
crowd, with, “ There is but two or three 0 ’ you, 
remember, and there’s hundreds of tlicin.” Tiicy 
go in valiantly, and are si)eedily seni. back w recks. 
Hats, cravats, and coats gone, aird their owners 
bruised, and sore, and breathless, regain their 
carriage to meditate on the genial amenities of the 
Derby. At this juncture the strong unruly dc- 
tachiuents of roughs are in speech, conduct, and 
demeanour, like the people I nave bclicld waiting 
to see one of their fellows publicly strangled iu 
the Old Bailey, or hanging on the outskirts of 
other great assemblages, for plunder and rapine. 
Their garpe is to fling mis.siles in all directions, 
and w£e« retaliation is atteinjited, to turn fun 
into business by hustling, robbing, and maltreat¬ 
ing the, daring spirit. 

But sadder than all this were the pale 
frightened faces of some respectable yoimg girls, 
who, seated in an open carriage with their fatlier, 
had somehow got entanglea in this fringe of 
,dsiinkcnness and vice. Happilv, they would not 
be likely to understand much of the unutterably 
foul speech they beard. But they covered their 
heads and faces with shawls and wraps, and 
shudderingly clung togethej, as if for mutual 
protection, while the mocking crew yeUiug about 
them insi.sted, with many indecent oaths, tliat 
they were drunk, and could barely be restrained 
from plucking back their covering. Their father, 
a gallant-looking old gentleman, f^tircly lost his 
head, aad,|ifter liigrily and fruitJeSsly directing 
his postilioif " to get away, anywhere^MvTVhere 
aw!w from these wretches/’ had to sitbyj^c- 
wilcfered, while his daughlfers were outraged by 
their horrible surroundiws. 

The half-naked batterja man we saw being led 


towards the station was one of the “welchers’'^ 
who had been exposed and beaten out of the 
betting-ring earher in the day. An utterly 
wortUess scamp, who made bets and received 
Stakes, without the most remote intention of 
paying his losses, his chastisement was of 
course merited. Yet, as he limped painfully 
along, and eveiy now and then putting his kmd 
to his bandaged head, looked vacantly around, 
it was impossible to witlihold commiseration. 
To be publicly tlirashed by many infuriated 
men, to have one’s garments torn and one’s 
body bruised; to be marked as a swindler by 

S irofcssional visitors of every race-courso in 
Cngland, and to be now mafing for hoipe 
bnmded, penniless, forlorn, and writhing at 
every step, seemed a heavier punishment for 
swindling than even the law awards, and sug- 
(!sts some curious reflections aslo the various 
egrees of moral turpitude ancT the penalties 
attached to them bj the world. 

The distant hills were rapidly becoming misty 
and indistinct wbeu we left the Downs ; and the 
sounds of revelry were still coming up from the 
course and from the hill. The “ fun” was as 
vicious, the road as drunken and disorderly, the 
basest passions as predominant, as ever; and 
the dreadful scenes described were being dnpli- 
cated, turn which way wc would. There were 
of course plcnl.y of decent people in carts and 
vans, who were simply jolly and good tempered. 
But of (he ragged rouglvs on the one hand, and 
the gaily-dressed vicious people, both male and 
female, on the other, who prolonged tlieir 
fesi ival of riot long after the races were over, it 
is impossible to ^)rak with too much loathing 
and, contempt. Tlicy were below the level of 
animals the foulest/ and most obscene; and 
beuceforth, when I hear the British moralist 
declaiming gainst the licence of the Continent, 
or the British optimist expatiating on the Ei^- 
lishman’s honest hearty enjoyment of his Derby 
Day, 1 shall take the liberty of reverting to the 
evidence of my senses, and of asserting that 
there is a great deal in the Derby Day highly 
desirable to be swept off the face of the earth. 

SHAKESPEARE SUMTOD UP. 

There was a time wken the biography of 
Shakespeare consisted only of ^uch tradit ions 
as-were collected by Nicholas Rowe, and corro¬ 
borated by Pone or Theobald; and then it was 
tliought tnat these contributions to the poet’s 
life gave a fair enough idea of the man and his 
age. But now that these traditions have been 
generally repudiated, there is a teudeucy on the 
other hand to exaggerate our iguoraace, tuid to 
take up with tlie hasty notion that nothing at 
aJI is known of Shakespeare, and the growth 
of his mind and fortunes. Even Mr. Jiallam 
goes to the lengtii of assertiogthat “ we scarcely 
know any thing,’’.that **we se# him—as far as 
wq do see him—^not in himself, bat, in a reflex 
image,” nay, that “ to us he is scarcely a deter- 
miued person, a, substantial reality.” Now* 
this is an extreme which requires correction, 
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Enodgh has been collected from dootonents of 
iindbiAted ’ualae and nnqneatiraiable anthority, 
to fix the outlines ot’ his career and to surest 
the kind and manner of man that he was, or 
s^peared to be to his oemtemporaries; nay, such 
as IJC really was,, if we n|ay accept the evMence 
of his works m corroboration of the external 
testimony tto is procurable. 

It is GUT design, accordingly, in a brief paper, 
to state all that can be fairly cited in aid of 
the story’of the poet’s life; and to bring the 
different indices forward in such order, and 
place them in such lights, tlmt fliey may form in 
some sort a portrait of the man and a current 
critique of lus (Writings. 

To begin with his oirth. There can be no 
doubt that 'William Sbakespeafe was the .son of 
John Shakejspare, a resident of Stratford, 
' who maracd Mary, the youngest daughter of 
Robei-t Arden,' of Willmecote, iu the parish of 
Aston Caunllow, and a dcscemlaut of the 
Robert Arden who was grooffi of the chamber to 
Henry the Seventh. John was a thriving man, 
a respectable woolstapler, who early iu life was 
enKbfed to purchase two copyhold houses and 
gardens and a croft, and at the age of twenty- 
seven became a burgess of the corporation of 
Stratford. The year afterwards he was one of 
the four constames of Stratford, and iu 1550 
he gained the office of affeeror, whoso duty 
it was to fix and determine the fines leviable for 
offences against the by-laws of the borough. 
In 1561, he was one ot the municipal chamber¬ 
lains; and in 1564, he was a member of the 
Common Hall of Stratford. In the following 
year, 1566, he was elected one of the fourteen 
Aldermen of Stratford; and in 1571 attained the 
highest dignity, by being chosen chief alderman. 

The poet, therefore, it is clear, came of a re¬ 
spectable family. His birthday is supposed to 
have happened on the 23rd of April, 1564, the 
anniversary of the tutelary saint of England, 
St, Geoige. The year 1564 was remarkable 
for a plague that raged in Stratford from the 
last day of June to that of December, destroy¬ 
ing two hundred and thirty-eight of its inhabi¬ 
tants. The poet’s family, however, seems to 
have been sparpd the visitation. Between the 
family of the Shakespeares tind that of the 
Hatliaways an early intinjacy subsisted; for 
we find, m 1666, two precepts of the Stratford 
Court of Record, in which John Shakespeare 
Mpears as the surety of Richard Hathaway. 
Into this family Shakespeare mamed at the 
early aige of eighteen.. His marriage-bond bears 
date 2Bth of November, 1582. Hie seal of 
R. H., probably Richard EUtliaway, is appended 
to the bond. His wife's name was Anne Hatha¬ 
way; and they lived together at Stratford until 
1585, and had three children, Susanna, Hamnet,, 
^ and Judith. That year Shakespeare quitted his 
native town, to push lus fortunes in London. 
He becfime attaobed to the theatre, and had a 
house in Soutliwprk, where his brother lived 
wUh.hi<n; tqid it is probable that his wife was 
his fluent oompajiion there. 

His ea% attaenment to the stage is easily ac- 
omuated for. At Stratford he iiad had frequent 


opportunitiBs of witnessing stage plays, and be- 4 . 
coming aequaiated with actors. Am early &» 
1569, the Queeii’s players and the Had of Wor¬ 
cester’s players visited Stratford and performed 
in it; in 1573, the Earl of Leioesters players 
received money from the chamberlain of Strat¬ 
ford for performing; and in 1574, my Lord of 
Warwick’s players were similarly honoured. In 
15 76, Queen Elizabeth made her grand histoncal 
visit to Kenilworth Castle, and it is supposed 
that William Shakespeare, thai eleven years of 
age, was present at the festivities. In the same 
year we have evidence of his father’s continued 
prosperity, as he then purchased two freehold 
houses. After this, the notices relative to his 
fortunes are equm^al; but there is no necesmty 
for attributing them as some do to his adversity. 
The better probability is that John Shakespeare 
had turned his atteniion from commerce to agri¬ 
culture, and was living less fh the borough, 
though still dwelling in the parish, as proprietor 
of the lands of Bishopton and Welcomlie, which 
his sou William disposes of by his will under 
the de. 4 ignation of lus “inheritance.” 

At the age of iitteen, William Shakespeare 
had another opportunity of witnessing a thea¬ 
trical pc'fornmuoc, for in the year 1579 the 
uluyers of Lord Si.ravige and of llic Countess of 
Kssex'held dramatic entertainments in Stratford 
in the hall of the guild, under Ihc patronage of 
the bailiff. Next year, Iho players of the Earl of 
.Derby visited Stratford. To these entertain- 
nicnts in his native town Shakespeare alludes 
in liis comedy of Tlie Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(probably his first dramatic production). There 
we find bis heroine, Julia, stating; 

At Pentecost, 

When all our pageants of delight were played, 

Our youth got mo to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trimmed in Madam Julia’s gown, 

Which served me as fit, by all men’s judgments, 

As if the garment had been made for me; 

Therefore I know she is about my height. 

And at that time I wade her weep ogood. 

For 1 did play a lamentable part. 

Madam, ’twas Armdne passioning 
For Tbeseus' perjury and unjust flight; 

Which I so lively acted with tny tears. 

That niy poor mistress, moved there withal, 

Wept bitterly; and would I might be dead 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow 1 

As boys then played the part of women on 
the English stage, it is possiMc tliat Sha^- 
spearc himself had at these festivals played the ' 
very cliaracter of Ariadne hero described, and 
that the two last lines describe his own feelings 
on the occasion. The play, too, conlains allu¬ 
sions to the niotivel which induced the poet, in 
common with Ms heroes, to forsake the indolence 
of a home life for strenuous exertion in the kmd 
higlrways of the world. 

Shakespesae^^ probably brought %his com^y 
with him to London in 1686, in the next year 
composed l^e Comedy of Errors, whlfeh, tboagh 
called a comedy, has in it also tragical .and 
farcical clemmts; for the work was produced 
before drama was distinsruislied into its cUfferenfc 
kinds, aad may be accloted as an example of 
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^wiutfc dr^ma is ia a protibetic aonditbn. Tbe 
date of tile melt play^ Lore’s Labomr’a Loflt> is 
fixed by refereaee to a passage m the phy itself 
as to Baak’s Horse, al^t tlie period of 15»8 ; 
and in the same year, Hamlet probably saw the 
liglit. In fixing the dates of these early plays 
even approximately, there is, of conrse, mneh 
difficulty. Gommentators appear to bo pretty 
well ^reed tlmt ^akcspeare began his career 
p a dramatist about tiie year 1685. Hamlet, 
in its original state, is alluded to very early. In 
1589, Nash, in Greene’s Menaphon, says of some 

r et, that "h^ will affioord you whole Hamlets; 

should say, handfuls of tragical speeches.” 
Was tips Snsdeespeare or Kyd, who is also said 
to have written a Hamlet P The probability is, 
that tile Hamlet alluded to ^as an early draft 
of Sliakespeare’s tragedy. If this deduction be 
collect, Hamlet was tlic earliest of Sliakespeare’s 
tragedies. Subsequently, it underwent much 
revision. Thus, llamlct’s contrast between 
Horatio’s character and his own, which he 
delivers just before the performanoe of the play 
of the Murder of Gonxago, and the allusions to 
the meaning of his part wliilb acting, are atldi- 
tioas. The brief soliloquy at the end of 1 lie second 
scene of the third act is also an uilditimi: ^I’is 
now the very witching time of night,” *c. .The 
King’s soliloquy in the next scene is^uch 
altered. As it originally stood, it probably be¬ 
longed to Kyd; tile corrections urc Shakespeare’s 
additions. The fourth scene in the Iburtii a(!l;, 
where Haadet meets with Fortinbras and his 
troops, and soliloquises on the fact, is also an 
after-thought. The need for such enlargenients 
indicates that the poet felt that, in its (irst state, 
the treatment was crude,and would bear further 
handling with advantage. He likewise produoed, 
in a subsequent play, dll’s Well that Ends Well, 
a character, that of Helena, as an obvious con¬ 
trast to that of the Danish prince. It is evident, 
also, that the poet took great pains witli his new 
play; for it was remodelled after its first pro¬ 
duction, when it bore the name of Love’s La- 
bom’’s Won. We liavc next Shakespeare’s 
second tragedy, liomeo and Juliet, in which he 
was much assisted by Arthur Brooke’s poem, 
which in tlic development of Jiis subject he had 
closely followed. There is iuternid evidence of 
this dimina having been compo.scd in 1591. 

Four years previously to this date (1587), the 
Queen’s players had tiieir appearance in 
S^jjtford. This, ia fact, was Bui'oadge’s com- 
* pany, which had been incorporated as the 
Queen’s in 1668; and it has been imagined that 
Shakespeare liad already become coimected with 
it. He was probably, at this time, also a sharer 
in the Blockfriars theatre. "His reputation had 
begun to culminate. Ho is supposed to be al¬ 
luded to by Thomas Nash, in his Anatomie of 
Absurditie, as a Vrater of songs and sonnets, 
whose education extended no f^jHiher than “a 
' little coiodry grapwaar kaowled^.” If this is 
intended o?iwakespeaTe,as it might he of Thomas 
Greene, his feHow-towmman, it may bo cited in 
support of the suppositiotf that Shakespeare had 
been oducatod in the IlStottford Free School, 
Spenser, about the satie time, in his Tears of 


the^uses, r^ognised huh} hut preferred his 
comedy to his teagedy, lamenting that he, had 
ceased to write the former, and taken to the 
lattisr. 

One remark may be ventured here on thpse 
two first tragedies of Hamlet and Eomeo 
and Juhet. The poet had not yet deliveared 
himself from the example of his age, and in 
both .dramas overcrowds his last scene with 
I slaughter and death. The stage is coveretl witii 
corpses, as in Webster’s Duchess of MaM, 
anuKyd’s famous Spanish Tragedy. Shakespeare 
saw at length the absurdity o{ this practice, 
and in the later tragedies chrefiilly avoided it. 
But at this stage of his development'.he studi¬ 
ously kept to precedent, both in the form and 
matter of his plays; in Romeo and Juliet, 
particularly, following closely in the steps of 
Brooke’s poem. 

* We Cud liiin doing the same tfing in relation 
to the historic dramas wiiich be now began to 
j edit or recompose.* In the .First .Part of Henry 
I the Sixth, adapted from the work of an older 
drama, he scarcely altered anything. Having be¬ 
come a theatrical manager, he availed himsclt of 
others’ labours, and commenoeil a new walk in 
dramatic production with the utmost caution. 
He leaves the order of tiie chronicle, and the 
chrouiclc-play, alike uittouchcd. He affects 
no artistic arrangement, but depends entirely 
on his materials and his fidelity to Ids autho- 
ril ics. He now appears to liave formed the design 
of producing a series of historical dramas^ but 
ho did not immediately pursue it. He laid his 
hand upon another play which had, already ,ajv 
pcared, and out of it, by alteration and addi¬ 
tion, constructed The I'atuing of the Shrew. 
'I'he addition be obtained from another old play, 
entitled, The Supposes, luid used it as an under¬ 
plot. He tlieu turned to the subject of Henry 
the Sixth again, and produced two other parts, 
resorting for this purpose to two anonymous 
plays which were printed in 1594 and 1595, 
Imt M'liich probably he had previously seen in 
I manuscript, and altered for hk own theatre, 
the Blackfriars’. In their unaltered state, 
t hey were acted by the Earl of I’embrolas’s 
servants. , 

j In 1.595, Shakespeare became -part proprietor 
of another t heatre, ^tlie Globe, the building of 
which was completed ii^ that year. Richard 
Burbadge, the actor, and other^ of the sharers 
in the Blackfriars’, were co-speculators wit^ 
him. Lord Southampton, on this occasion, is 
supposed to have given Shakespeare a consider¬ 
able sum of money which enabled him to imdef- 
take the speculation. It wm one that played 
very profitable, and the oredit Of its pros^i^^ 
is due cluefly to Shakespeare’s maangemefit,' 
who continuediat its head until the yw |604s, 
when ho withdrew from the oonoerti, asd forth¬ 
with it fell into trouble. At the dose of that 
year, the company gave offienoe to the cOait by 
the performance ra a drama t 5 |KJn Gowry’s con¬ 
spiracy ; and in 16Q5 by yp offered to the 
City autiiorities, Id oomplsint was 

made to tho King by tiffi Ihmdi abibassador 
that, in a play by George Chapman, thte Queen 
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of Prance had been bronght upon, the st^e in 
a derogatorr raainier. James i£e Mrat himself 
escape not ridicule. In consequence of such 
errors in conduct, dramatic performances in 
lamdon were entirely suspended. Ihe company 
was preseped from these mist^es while under 
the a^i^tration of the judicious, prudent, and 
gentle Shakespeare. 

A funeral elegy on the death of Burbadge 
. mTBS some account of the part taken bv him m 
tile representation of Shakespeare’s and others’ 
plays. The cliaxactcrs recorded in these verses, 
08 acted hy him, are Hamlet, Borneo, Henry the 
Pifth, Jeronimo (in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy), 
Edward, Biclial’d the Tliird, Macbeth, Bratus, 
Maroius, Vindex, Prankford, Brachiano, Male- 
vole, Phikstjr, Amintas, 

the red-haired Jew, 

Which sought the bankrupt mcrchant’ji pound of 
flesh, . 

By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh; 

Lear, Pericles, and Othello. *■ 

To return: In the last part of Henry the Sixth, 
Sliatespeare found the character of Bichard, 
Huke of Glo’ster, afterwards Bichard the Third. 
Hiis characler fixed the attention of Shake¬ 
speare, and he much strengthened it in his adap¬ 
tation. He determined also to expand it in a 
separate drama. But first he tried his hand on 
the subject of Bichard tl>c Second, in the com¬ 
position of which he seems to have obtained 
assistance, for the style is unequal, and certain 
parts indicate the presence of an inferior genius. 
And now Shakes^are made a great and inde¬ 
pendent effort, aud proceeded to construct his 
mighty tragedy of Bichard the Tliird, for wliich 
he consulted Sir Thomas More’s history, and 
indeed accepted his conception of the character. 
He derived also some of iiis materials from 
Holinshed. The structure of this great drama 
is' elaborate and complex, aud the diction of 
the loftiest kind. In the course of llic play a 
succession of deaths necessarily occur. But 
the catastrophe is simple. Ricliard falls by the 
hand of Bichmond, but the stage remains un¬ 
encumbered with bodies of the slain. This 
work is the most ambitious which Shakespeare 
had up to this period (1595) composed. We 
.allude, of course, to the tragedy as it stands in 
Shakespeare’s chllected works, and not to Cib- 
bei-’s version, usually substituted for it on the 
boards. 

Shakespeare now became interested in such 
earlier portions of his country’s history as were 
needful to explain the proximate causes of the 
events in the reigns whioh he had already 
dramatised. To have made the scries complete, 
he should have commenced with the occurrences 
that distinguished the busy jieriod when Henry 
the Second was king of England; but he pre¬ 
ferred taking.it up at a little later date, when 
the principle then contended for was farther 
adyauced, and King John acted as its represen¬ 
tative. In constpicting the tragedy that bears 
.. his name, Shakespeare did not, as in Bichard 
the Third, depend pn his own resources, but re-‘ 
sorted to ah elder pky, winch he followed in 


all important particniars, and wrote up in its*; 
principal scenes and characters. He was care¬ 
ful in it to mark the Protestant spirit of the 
age, and to denounce the pretensions of tiie 
Papacy. 

The use thus made of others’ matqrials in the 
composition of the plays which he had placed 
on the stage at a theatrical manager did not 
escape censure in his own day. Greene, the dra¬ 
matist, has, for instance, left a depreoiatoty notice 
of Shakespeare in his posthumous work, Gi'oat’s- 
worth of Wit bought with a million of repent¬ 
ance. He characterises him aa “ an upstart 
crow, beautified in our feathers, that wifli his 
tiger’s breast wrapped in a player's hide, Op¬ 
poses lie is as we^ able to bombast out a blaiLk 
verse as the best of you, and, being an absolute 
Johaimes Pactotum, is, in his own conceit, the 
only Shakes-scene iti a country.” In this jas- 
sage Sliakespeare is regarded as an actor and 
manager, rather than as a poet. His claims as 
the latter yet awaited full recognition. Yet in 
1593 he had published his Venus and AdoniS, 
w'hich ran into three 9 dition 8 , and in the next 
year his Tarquin and Lucretia. In 1595 
Spenser, too, notices him again, in liis Colin 
Clqut’s come again, in highly favourable tems: 

AaI there, though last not least, is jEtion; 

A Rentier shepherd may nowhere be found; 

Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 

Doth like 7tM«se(f heroically sound. 

In other places, also, we find the gentleness 
of Shakc.speare mentioned. Nor are we witliout 
descriptions of his person, whicli credit Mm 
with an augustness of aspect, a loftiness of fore¬ 
head, a mild countemuiee, a sweet mouth, and 
a deep look. He wore a brown beard, and bad 
a noble appearance. Aubrey says he was " a 
handsome well-made man, very good com)iany, 
and of a very ready and pleasant smooth wit.” 
Greene, too, who had, as we have said., maligned 
liim, confesses that he had “seen his demeanour 
no less civil than he excellent in the qualitv he 


jirofcsscs;” adding, “divers of worship have 
reported his uprigtoess of dealing, which ar¬ 
gues his honesty; and his facetious grace in 
writing, that approves his wit.” 

'Tliese citations bring the man before us “ in 
his habit as he lived,” [irepossessing in person 
and punctilious in Ms dress and address, as be¬ 
came a man who aspired to a higher station. 
His ambition was, indeed, to entitle liimself, )o 
tlie rank and title of a gentleman^, for, about 
this time, Ms father, at lus inst{|nce, appUed to 
the Heralds’ College for a grant of arms; a»d 
a draft of such grant (1596)-is still preserved in 
the College of Armk The grant itself was con¬ 
ceded the follow!^ year. 

Bichard the Third and King Johm mark, 
the completion of Shakespeare’s dramatic educa¬ 
tion. He now,sought diversion in lighter com¬ 
positions, such as The MertCiaat Venice, 
and The Midsummer Night’s Baeam. He 
then returned to the Mstono drama, but in an 
advanced spirit. He' no longer contented him¬ 
self with the mere form/bf a chronicle play, but 
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devised a new one more conducive to dramatic 
offect. In Henry the Eourth he mixed up the to- 
toric portraits with drasmatic individuals, giving 
to Sir John Eaistaff and his companions an equm 
share of the canvas. Sir John Falstaff was, in 
the early draft of the pla;|i*, named Sir John Old- 
> castle, an appellation which he found in an elder 
drama. But Shakespeare was not aware of the 
real character of Sir John Oldcastle, who was 
an adherent of Wyckliffc, and thus fell into the 
error of exposing a Protestant martyr to ridi¬ 
cule. As tne production of this play, with the 
great characters of Ealslaff, Hotspur, and Prince 
Henry, created a considerable sensation, the 
Roman Catholics began at once to claim its 
author as their supporter; hut Shakespeare 
soon ^abused them by alteriflg the name of the 
fat knight, and adding an epilogue to the Second 
Pat;^ of Henry the Pourtli,«in which he ajiolo- 
gises for his mistake, and asserts that Oldcastle 
IS not the person intended. Nevertheless, lie 
makes a sort of promise of continuing the clwi- 
racter of Palstaff in liis next play, Hen^ the 
Fifth. There, however, he contents himself 
with describing his death, fcrliaps the reJi- 

S 'ous coutrovci'sy prevented him from pursuing 
e theme at tliat period. ^ 

By tliis time, Snakcapeai'c had not *only, %c% 
cured the grant of arms to Ms father, tlrfl en¬ 
titling himself to the status of a gentleman, 
but had bought New Place at Stratford for UN 
own private residence. In the“ jdea of eovenant” 
for its purchase, he is expressly named William 
Shakespeare, gontlman. In a curious tnict, 
dated 1605-6,'and entitled Ratseis Ghost, this 
transiicUon is mentioned, in connexion with the 
history of the jioet, of whom the author, some 
uusPcccssful writer, ajipears to have been en¬ 
vious. Ratsev was a luuliwayinan executed at 
Bedford, in March, 1()()6; and in this docu¬ 
ment he is made to counsel the leading player 
of a strolling corn)>any to try Ms fortunes in 
London. “ There," says bo, “ thou shall Icaru 
to be frugal (for players wore never so thrifty 
as they are now about London); and to fccil 
upon ^ jnen, to id none feed upon thee, to 
make thy hand a stranger to thy pocket, thy 
heart slow to perform thy tongue’s promise, ami, 
when thou feelest thy purse well hued, buy thee 
some place of lordship ia the country, that, 
growing weary of playing, tliy money may bring 
thoc to dignity and reputation, that thou needest 
cqre for no man; no, not for them that befon' 
•mlrae thee proud with speaking their words on 
tlie stage.” This statement, when translated 
out of the language of malignant satire into 
that of sober fact, gives a sullicicntly correct 
account of Shakespeare’s progress and character. 
It shows that he was prudent and economical, 
that others of his craft were so likewise, and 
that, being so, he gradually saved enough to 
• place himself in an mdepondent position, such, 
indeed, that he ‘4need care for no man,” not 
even for the playwrights whose weirds ^previ- 
ously he liad been proud to speak. Other facts 
of Kis life show that he l<ad now won a repu¬ 
tation, For in the yqar after this purchase 


appeared Mere’s Palladis Tamia, in which SifekfV 
speare’s nme.is registered as one of the great 
poets of his day, and many of his dramatic 
works, together with his sonnets, mentioned. 
Some of these dramatic works had been pub¬ 
lished, but anouymou.sly. Now, howeverj three 
of these issued from the press with his name, 
viz., Lovft’s Labour’s Lost, Richard the Second, 
and Richard the Third; yet in the very same 
year, 1698, the Historic of Hcnrie the ^’oerth, 
with the humourous conceits of Sir John^Fal- 
staffe, had been published anonymously; but 
in tlie next year’s edition Ms name was added. 
Shakespeare had, therefore, been at least thirteen 
yeai-s in London as a writer for •the stage, and 
bad actually placed upon it no fewer than 
cigliteen of his most popular plays, besides 
writing several poems, before his name had oul- 
minated and become public as a dramatic 
eutljor. This is an important fa(^, and sugges¬ 
tive of much reflection! 

We have now Shakespeare as a poet, with “ a 
place of lordship” in the country, a gentleman 
m independent circumstances, and free to follow 
his own course as an author. We become aware 
of the iuflucnce of these favourable conditions 
in the superior excellence of the works which he 
now begins to produce. First on the list, we 
have his comedies. Much Ado about Nottoig, 

As You Like It, Merry W'ive.s of W^indsor, and 
Twelfth Night. All these testify to the maturi'^ 
of his intellect, tlie readiness of Ms wit, and the 
exquisite playfulness of his faney. They present 
even richer matter lo the critic tlian his 
I eat tragedies. They should be viewed from a 
igber elevation than the level they seem to oc¬ 
cupy ; so best may the propriety' of the action 
Hint the liarmony of the parts be perceived. 
They manifest a subtlety and dclieacy of delinea¬ 
tion which severer pieces eaimot exhibit. Into 
these, however, he now imported what he could 
of tliis finer spirit. W’itnc&s his Othello, Mea¬ 
sure for Measure, Lear, I'roilus and Cressida, 
Cymbeliue, A Winter’s Tale, and Macbetli. In 
all, with the tragic element is miugled a lighter, 
ail ironical, a serio-comic vein, indicative of a 
mind that has sundvod mere impulse, works 
consciously, and has learned to ^sport with its j 
immediate llicmc in favour of an ulterior pur¬ 
pose. There is nothing iu tlu'sc of what the ! 

Germans call the .stotni-a^d-stress period of the j 

poetic development. A great calm has settled . 
on the depths of the soul iu whfoli the creative 
process had become active, luid rulas every 
njovoment of the teeming substance. “ The 
years that bring the phuosopliic mind” have 
left an influence wMch now presides over the ^ 
whole work, from its first inception to its ulti- , 
mate growth. _ The dramatist is evidently free j 
to conceive hi# own plan, and to mould his 
materials after liis own liking. In the execution 
of these mighty labours the poet needed no as¬ 
sistance, sought no hehi, and desired no appro¬ 
bation but hiB own. Though ^onie of these be 
amongst the most popular of Ms productions, 
Shhkespoare nowliere in tlicpi aims at popu¬ 
larity ; in more than one instance lie gives proof 
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lilmt' he despises it iJtogether. His tendency 
to do so now, kufeed, grows with him into a 
mental habit. 

He chooses themes whicsk are neanaarhable for 
their weight and impothmce, and in which ho 
may work ont a consistent theory. Tor this 
purpose he resorts to Plntech’s Lives, and 
dramutisas the bic^raphies of Roman heroes. 
GoriolaniM, Jnlius Caesar, and Antony and 
Cleopatra form a cluster of plays, all ani¬ 
mated with the same inner purpose—that of 
showing the growth joi tyranny in a state, and 
in what ultimately the despotism of individual 
will must culiniaate. He derives wisdom from 
the past, .and sets it forth in his most careful 
manner for the instruction of the future. 
Notliing of “ the poor player ” adjusting a 
piece for the boaras is now apparent; but a 
rich spirit exhausting itself ot its abundance 
for the advantage of the race—^for the. ciil-' 
ture of leading minds, and the buildiiig up of 
states. * 

Shakespeare had now clomb bis way up the 
scale of his art to the ideal in phUosophy And 
the imaginative in poetry, preserving ni both, 
however, the thoroughly human even in the 
loftiest of his conoejdions and characters— 
even in those which belong to the preter¬ 
natural, It now became his andiition to tran¬ 
scend tliat boundary ; and iu Prospero lie 
proposed a man so perfect lliat he might pass 
tor a divine person, yet even to him he gives 
a feeling of human inllrmity, so that at the 
veiy height of action he becomes pcrtui-bed 
anti angry, imperillittg a great cause by acci¬ 
dental foj^etfulncss and the indulgence of a 
dangerous passion. Ho endows him with a 
peineption of arcana, so that he can penetrate 
the secret causes and spiritual agencies by 
which we arc affected in creation, and to these 
latter assigns a sort of angelic personality and 
mission, as well as an intelligence which is in 
some respects superhuman. The play of The 
Tempest is-abstract and purely intellectual. 
Nor is the drama wliich succeeded, namely, 
Timon of Athens, much less so. The hero is 
the opposite of Prospero; a man who by the 
ma^c of his wealth has “conjured” around 
him the attendance of “ spirits,” who, for (heir 
own interests,' are williug to minister to him 
their special gtfts in, retiAn for his bounty. 
Not only the painter, tlie poet, the jeweller uiid 
the merchant, 'but the Athenian aristocracy 
consent to sweU Ids state and feed lus pride. 
The cynic evm is foimd in the truai of his 
worshippers. Hut, in tlie treatment of his 
theme, Bhakespmtfe failed to fulfil all its con¬ 
ditions as .stated in tlm argument of it, which 
be places in the mOuth of Timon’s poet, who 
makes a pretty jdlcgaiy iliustfative of the 
instability of fortune. Accordingly, he left 
this drama in an incornplete state, and tried the 
theme^ again in his ifenry the Eighth, which, 
Hs ehar^teys, as well as in the character 
of the rime, is occupied with the same moral, 
the prevaleace of 9 hange both in the condition 
of persosn and manners. In this drama. 


the form of the Old chronicle play is adopted, 
and it appears to have been written as .a 
pageant for some occasion when spectacle wms 
expedient. As such, it has also been pro¬ 
duced on the modern stage with profitable re¬ 
sults. ■ ■ 

It was acted op tlm 29th .June, 1618, at the • 
Globe, by Burbadge’s compsaty, with a fiital 
result While the performance was in progress, 

“ there shootit^ (« certaine charobers in way 
of triumph, the fire catched and fastened upon 
the tkitch of the house, and there burned so 
furiously as it consumed the 'whole house, the 
people having enough to doe to save them¬ 
selves.” Thus ended Shakespeare's career as 
a dramatic poet. He had mrcady in 1612 
returned to StrafiVurd, whither he seems now 
to have flnaUy retired. We have few traecvS of 
him there, but these suffice to show him ^ a 
busy man, whose help and coimsd were valued 
by his neighbours. He went backward and" 
forward to London, and was engaged in sonie 
questions touching the enclosures of common 
lands. He seems also to have attended juries, 
and entertained preachers “at Newe Place.” 
Meanwhile, new editions of severrf of his 
dramas ,weut through the press. Our next 
date is 1616, when we find him making his 
will,*‘hnd providing for the marriage of his 
daughter Judith, which took place on the 10th 
of i’ebnmry. The will was executed on the 
35th of March. Whetlier Shakespeare was 
ill at this time is not known, but he died on or 
about the 23Td of next April. The character 
of his bust, which was taken from a oast after 
his death, and forms part of his monument at 
Stratford-on-Avoii, at any rate renders it im¬ 
probable that he died of a fever. The Strat¬ 
ford Burial Register has this entry: “1616. 
April 26, Win. Shakspere, His vrife 

survived him seven years, and was buried 
beside him on the 8tn August, 1623. The 
first folio edition of his plays was pubMshed 
in the same year. 

Up to the last we may note Shakespeare as a 
careful, prudent man, who left nothing to chance, 
and who was desirous of presendug the respec¬ 
tability of his famdy. Buring the whole of 
his career he seems never to have suffered from 
pecuniary want. Prom a document recently 
placed in the hands, of the writer of this paper, 
he appears to have had relatives in London, 
who may have prepared the way for him on .Ms ^ 
first visit, and it is probable that from nis ' 
earliest residence there he was connected with 
the theatre. Tliirteen years ho worked both 
as author and manager in comparative obscurity. 
For fourteen years afterwards he lived as an 
independent gentleman, though for great part 
of that time he still continnqd in management, 
tmd during that long period wrote those great 
tragedies and comedies which are tb® glory of 
our dramatic literature. Wa*question much, 
however, nffiether his two first tragedies are 
not quite as popular, thoT^h not so ptwfect, 
as those of his lato period. Tlibse of the 
ktest are certainly thefrkast poptdar, and ap- 
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[^ar to have tea written from Itigher motives 
than to please plavgocrs^ They were evidently 
written to please mmself. 


THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 

II. IS IHE OHDE^I TIME. 

PiiEASAWT as are the ‘'hkh jinks” of the 
modem Dublin Coart, they pale before its older 
glories. Ireland a hnndrea and twenty years 
ago was litc a separate kingdom, and was 
always spoken of. as “this kingdom.” Dublin 
was some four days’ journey from where there 
were no accidents; but accidents were the 
rule, and delayt at sea and on the road made a 
leisurely journey reach to a week. The fact of 
there being a parliament, a IKuse of Lords and 
Commons, with a prime minister, a handsome 
revt^ue, a Chancellor of the Exchequer to regu¬ 
late it, a set of brilliaut debaters, the fame of 
Whose eloquence became almost European, and, 
besides. this, an “ Irish eslablishmeiit,” tliat 
is, a regular Irish army, raised and paid in 
that kingdom—these were elements enougli to 
render tlie nation of an imptfrlauce to which it 
is pardonable its sons should look back to with 
regret and pride. There was yet auo^icr tex¬ 
ture not quite so admirable, another seuse,for 
what was called the “ Irish Establishulilit,” 
which bore lightly and ehoerfully a load of Eng¬ 
lish pensions for Gennau princes and German 
mistres.ses, a“pension on Ireland” being the 
favourite “ job.” It -was only when litis degrad¬ 
ing burden reached to between sixty and seventy 
thousand a year, that the Irish Parliament 
modestly but gently began to remomstrate. 

To the rcfider-s of the old memoirs of those 
days, what brilliant flashes come back ! There 
was plenty of motiey in the country, though the 
yteasantry was a miserable unenfrauehised horde 
of .serfs; but the gentry and the nobility were in 
their turn tlie unenfranchised serfs of pkiasure, 
builtliug -palaces worthy of Venice (and which 
are now to be soon standuig'), dancing, fiddling, 
gambling, .drinking, and fighting, as a gaUaiit 
geutJemaa of those days should. 

The grand cynosmre of the Dublin Court was 
the stage. Those were the iiappy days for both 
theatres and imtors, and witli what happy effects 
their patronage was attended may be conceived 
from the splendid list of dramatic artists that 
Ireland has produced. The names of Barry, 
M^Pin, Sheridan, Mossop, Ryan, Delane, 
among the men, and of Woffington, Kitty 
Clive,' Mra. I'itEheury, Mrs. Bellamy, can 
scarcely be matched in any countiy. One hun¬ 
dred and thirty ytsars ago there were four thea¬ 
tres in that city, all handsomS and elegant, one 
of which now actually exists, and a portion of 
the wall of another where Garrick played, but 
hetos to support a chapel, still stands. 

We laok back very far to the. days of laird 
Chesterflel^ the follow polishea nobleman— 
yet not sorfalse in Ireland—winning favour 
in that country, making epigrams on the Irish 
beauties, aud “oultivatuig* Alderman Ealkener. 
It was in his reign thal^he greqt Mr. Garriok 

__________ 


paid his second visit to Dublin, and appeared 
at the “Smock-alley” Theatre. The Vicererfr 
and bis court were there every ni^t, and hts 
excellency, the Dublin papers said, was pleased 
to compliment Mr. Garrick rather extravagantly 
as the greatest actor that had ever appeared (to 
my stage. Tlien was the Garrick fever hrougW 
on by overcrowding in the boxes and gm- 
leries, and the Dublin barrister, walking down to 
court by a short cut, may thread lus way 
through the “Blind Quay,” and the old, meau, 
and wretched houses, ^hen houses of persons of 
quality, who must have been disturbed by the 
block of carriages, and the flashing of torches, 
and the shouts of footmen attendant on the 
ovation to the great a(jtor. 

There was a pleasant gaiety, even an elegantje, 
in the relations of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of this court. Amateur theatricals were all the 
rage^a taste that has always prffvaiied in Ire¬ 
land. Each play was sure to be ushered in 
some elegantly tutoed ve,rscs from “an emi¬ 
nent hand.” Indeed, every gentleman was 
trained to versify, and every compliment to 
a beauty assumed the unsubstantial shape of 
rhyme. 

The professional poet, Churchill, took a savage 
view of the most seductive place in the world; 
as some cynic did in the following halting lines: 

Maslhouse.*!, cliurches, mixed together, 

Streets un))icasaiit in all weather, 

The church, the Four Courts, and hefl contiguous, 
Castle, College-green, and custom-house gibbooa. 
Few things here are to tempt j’e, 

Tawdry outsides, pockets empty. 

Five theatres, little trade, and jobbing arts, 

Brandy and snofi'-shops, post-chaises and carts ; 
Warrants, baliil's, bills unpaid, 

Masters of their servants afraid; 

Kogues that daily rob and cut men, 

Patriots, gamesters, and footmen; 

Women lazy, drunken, loose, 

Men in labour slow, or wit profuse. 

Many a scheme that the public must rue it, 

This is Dublin, if yo knew it. 

A ideasaat subject, of a gossiping sort, 
would be the history of private tbeatriems, into 
which tho annals of the Irish private stage would 
enter very largely. Every one hds heard of the 
Kilkenny theatricals, whose records are steady 
set out in a book of their own; but it is impiM- 
sible to peep into any soma! corner of Irish liflg 
without getting a glimpse of th8 amateur stage 
with lamps lit, ana the noble Mies and uolne 

K ntlemen in rich dresses, playing their- parts. 

rery old Med newspaper is full of complrmen- 
tary notices. One snort specimen will miow ia 
what “style” ih^c things were done before the 
Union. In 1793, a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen tooli Alalachy’s Theatre, set Itidian 
artists to work, to paint and decorate. The 
ceiling was gorgeous with Api^o, and 
Tragedy aud Comedy; nuraorB were let in to 
the pilasters of the boxes; the^seats were all up¬ 
holstered in scarlet and fringe ;'the decorations 
weSre all wliite aud gold figum, witSfestoonings 
of gold and ininrsou tassels; smwants iu gorgeous 
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the abrupt change from nationality to pure pro- 
vyicialism.* 

The year before the Union, as " old inha' 
bitants” haye told the writer, Sackvide- 
i street, long and broad as it is, was literally 
crowded with coaches and six, waiting,,drawu 
. up to take down noble lords and noble gentle¬ 
men to “ the House.” Only* the year after the 
Union, as an ancient and fossilised coach- 
builder has also told us,. the auction-marts and 
carriage-yards were encumbered with coaches 
and carriages and horses; noblemen and 
gentlemen, now “out of work,” with their, 
calling gone, literally flying from the unliappy 
capitiJ. 

About the old Music Hall, now Pishamblc- 
street Theatre, where Haildel sat at his 
harpsichord, float the ghosts and clouds of 
a hundred fairy scenes apd glories. Here 
it was that Lord Mornington—of “ ye spotted 
snakes” memory—founded this musicalacadcray, 
which, by the rules, was to be strictly 
independent of all “ mercenary professors.^’ 
A hundred years ago it was flourishing. The 
president was the'facetious Sane OTiara, who 
wrote “ Midasthe leader of the band was Lord 
Mornington; first violins, Count M'Carthy, 
Right Hon. Sackvillo Hamilton, Re^. DeSn 
Bay ley, and others; bassoon, Colonel Lce<i«>^io- 
loncellos, Earl of BeUaunt, Sir John Dillon, two 
Hon. and Rev. Deans; flutes, Lord Lucan, 
Captain Reid, Rev. J. Johnson; harpisch(jrd, 
Right Hon. W. Brownlow, Lady Ereke, Miss 
Cavendish; singer-s. Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
RiLssell, Mrs. Monck, Miss O’Hara, and a host 
of other notabilities. This place still stands; 
and every night Malachy, cntcritrising manager 
as he is, gives the illegitimate drama, where the 
noble cart led the baud, and my Lady Ereke 
s.at at the harpischord. Masquerades, too. Mr. 

[ Gardiner, of the Blessmgtou family, flits by as 
ij an old woman carrying her father in a basket; 
considered the best and most ludicrous mask 
in the place, and Mr. Hamilton as a Ereuch 
gouveruante. There passes by Mr. Yelvertoii 
a.s u Mc;Jiliodist preacher, Counshillor Doyle 
as a friar; and, strangest spectacle of all, Lord 
Glcrawly as “ a sideboard of plate.” Tliis was 
curtaiiily the most mysterious of all characters, 
and clia honour to his lordshijj’s ingenuity. 
Captain Erench as Diana Erapes. But the cha¬ 
racter tliat we should have wished to see, and 
which has an mterest for us beyond the 
•"f.Mcmau who walked as Sterne’s Slauken- 
j borgias, Cre.sh from the promontory of Noses, 
wa.H “ Mr. Boswell,” who had by tliis flme, 

I emptied his head of Consica, and who was con- 
j tent with the character of Dwiglas. 

The chapter of Irish beauties at the Irisli 
Court has always been a large one. Looking 
buck, we can catch glimp.ses, at every era, of a 
• train of belles of reputation, When all London 

Only lalt year died the last surviving member 
of the Irish Hoa.se, one of Nature’s gentlemen—wo 
mere remnant of an old genAation, bat fresh, buoy- 
ant, keeping pace with t»e younger world, the de¬ 
light and admiration of his friends. 


was running wild after the lovely Gumiiags,fnd 
when a Secretary of State actually sent a ,gu^’ 
of soldiers to walk after them ui Hyde Park 
to keep the mob off, and when these brilliant 
but bold young ladies w^e rather courting 
such admiration, it was surprising that no one 
thojight of hunting up the old stories of ’tbey 
Irish triumphs; for they, too, had been at “tliei 
Castle,” yet under circumstances a little humili¬ 
ating. Their father, John Gunning, Esquire, 
Iiad ruined himself, like many a fine Irish 
gentleman; but his dai^ghters, like many fine 
Irish ladies, musst still go to the “ shows ” and 
keep np appearances; yet both money and credit 
were unhappily gone, in which j^ifficulty their 
mamma called in *Mr. Thomas Shqridim, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, 
who kindly nllow'od the handsome girls to choose 
from the rich wardrobes of liis green-room, and 
ip this way they were enabled t» go to “ the 
drawing-room.” On another occasion, a charit¬ 
able actress, passii^ through Great Britain- 
street, heard women crying in a second floor, 
and going in, found the two beauties and their 
mamma in the deepest distress, bailifls having 
put in an execution. John Gunning, Esquire, 
was happily out of the way, as he mways epn- 
trived to be. She befriended and rescued 
them. Long after, whcii the Irish girls made 
their wouderl'nl malches, and became Lady 
Coventry and Duchess of Hamilton, it is 
said that the Irish manager had humbly asked 
to be invited to one of their parties, and was 
refused; and Mrs. Bellamy, the actress who 
had saved them from the bailiffs, is also said to 
have met with the same neglect. Still, theirs 
were awkw'ai-d secrets to bring to your host’s 
party. _ '• 

Ill later times, lively and not too strait¬ 
laced saturnalia prevailed. Jovial vice-kings 
enjoyed their reigns. The Dublin carica¬ 
turists were never idle a moment. Looking 
over their works, we find open allusions to 
tliree very well-known ladies, who are always 
put down as Lady C—r, Lady C—e, and Lady 
Denny. The pranks of these dames amused 
the whole city; their rivahies, their battles m 
the box lobbies of the tlieatre, and tlieir 
doings at Court. All tlie world knew Lady 
Oahir, Lady Dimny, and Lady Clare, but they 
did not heed what the world know. One of 
the caricatures gave cacli*a motto, more witty 
than complimentary. ForL)idy*Clare, “I de¬ 
clare for alt men;” for Lady Cahir, “ I care for 
all men;” and for the last, “I deny no man.” 
But the greater scandal was occasioned whett 
it was known that one of these ladies had in¬ 
troduced an cxtraordhiary game, in high favour 
at the Castle, and which went by the name of 
“ Cutchacutchoo.” 

Two recesses wore fitted np at the end of the 
grand saloons; and hert;, behind a oartmn, the 
ladies prepared tlieir toilet for the, exciting 
sport. In a moment the floor Was covered with 
a crowd of belles, and dowagenil and beaux, hop¬ 
ping about in the sitting attitude recfhired by the 
game. Great was the laugher when a gentle 
dame of high degree was overthrown by the 
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^heavier assault of a stouter rival. PfeseBtly, as 
the fuu^ vaxed more furious, dresses Mvere 
tom, hair disordered, paint on the fair faces 
began to rub dff, and the wide became a 
romp. We oar© toldjifey an amusing satire, which 
dealt very severely witti these high jinks, that a 
'rice-queen tried tb stop them— 

Wait Bardwicke, thoa whose social schemes 
Steer justly ’twixt the nice extremes ; 

but she was quite powerless. 

The theatre, after Mr. Garrick’s departure, was 
in a lawless state; " bloods” ranged the stage and 
green rooms as tJiey pleased; the manager was 
helpless. The pretty but overbearing Miss 
Bellamy—whose pettish quarrels with Garrick 
are amusing theatrical reading—was passing 
off the stage. One gala-night, when the viceroy 
and court were present, and the house crammed, 
one of the “•bloods,” a Captain St. Legcr, who 
was standing at the wings, had the freedom to 
put his lips to her shouWer as she went by. 
The offended actress at once turned on him, 
Mid gave him a slap on the face that rang 
through the house. The act took place in full 
view of the audience, who applauded loudly; 
and Lord Chesterfield was seen to rise in his 
box, and clap his hands in approbation. He. 
presently sent Major Macartney, his aidc-de- 
camp, to require that Captain St. Leger should 
make a public apology, wliich was accordingly 
made in due form. 

HAUNTED HILDEllTON. 

“Why is this caEed ‘haunted’Hilderlon? 
and how did you ever come to live here, uncle 
George?” asked Ellen. “You never said one 
word about it in your letters to India.” 

Unless an arrangement could have been 
come to with her Majesty’s mails to cariy 
ghost stories at half-price, it would have been 
too costly, my love,” replied Colonel Savage. 
“ Well, well! You have been here now nearly 
a week, and I—I trust you and Soph have 
found everything comfortable.” 

“Everything delightful. But, uncle, why 
haunted f I’ke never seen anything.” 

“ I wouldn’t brag, my dear,'’ said the colonel, 
mysteriously. “ It is one^of the polished pecu-< 
liarities of me disturbing influence here, that it 
refrains from droubling newly-arrived visitors 


but, at the flrri sonmur of the supernatural,' bm 
manly cheek tura^ pale, and a reinforcement of 
Molly the hdusemaad is necessary before he will 
even i^esoend <he stairs.” 

“ It’s a noise, unde ?” said Sophy, “ Oh, tell 
us all about it.” 

“ To be sure,” said her unde^ “ Why not ? 
You’re sensible duidten. This is how it hap¬ 
pened. Your unde Charles, as yon know, is a 

g reat musician. It is, or was, his intention to 
ecome the first fiddler of the age. Haw far 
that purpose may have been modified by for- 
taitous circumstances we shall know when he 
returns from Southern Tariary, from whence 
his last letters wore dated; but he certainly 
threw himself into the pursuit with all his na¬ 
tural ardour. Ee practised incessantly, and 
when he wasn’t playing the fiddle, he tklked it* 
“ It chanced thp't he and I were stayii\^ to¬ 
gether at the house of Sir Simon Mumtord, 
with whose fair daughter, Charley, in the iker- 


laixiy at nome." 

"I am sure it is very kind,” said EQen, 
warmly. “ How good you all are in dear old 
Ei^land—ghosts and But, unde, what 

“Ah! thn ^ a t hc' point,” replied tlie colonel. 
“ There's —a vague, misty oonsdousness 

of an indistinct impresMon—that—-^But, why- 
talk of it ? However, do what I will, 1 have 
ts$ns^- been able wholly to eradicate the terror 
frdiimy household, '^^e butler, as bold a man 
about a house As ever stepped, ■would %ht 
Against any odds in defence of his plate-chest^ 


vals of fiddling, heueved himself in love. He 
was hard at work on a fantasia, in a little room 
opening from the hall, when Mumford, bursting 
out of his study;' pen in hand, rushed in, and 
caught him by the hand. ‘Charles, my dear 
fellow,’ be said, ‘ tliis is superb! A little more 
pfemevcfaiice and, by Jove! you are at tlie top of 
tliA.ee—the top, my boy!’ 

“ Charley, hij^ly gratified, was going in for 
another turn at the fiuitasia, by way of acknow¬ 
ledgment, when Mumford hastily added, ‘ I 
must warn you, however, that if any of the 
])rofc5sionals get hold of your mode of dealing 
with that glorious bit, they’U adopt it, ano 
claim it as their own. You must be more pri¬ 
vate, Charles. Paganini always practised in 
the beer-cellar; Eillippowicz rented a hut cm 
the Skerries, and was provisioned, once a 
rnorfih, from the mainland. Go you down to 
Hilderton. There’s nobody there but the gar¬ 
dener and the ghost. The place is at your ser¬ 
vice as long as yon please.’ 

“ Charley jumpoa at the idea, and thanked 
onr kind host cordially for his considerate pro¬ 
posal; but Miss Julia, who came in at the 
moment, looked, I thought, less gratified. 

“‘I shall take down my Stradivarius—^no, 
my Kortz junior,’ saidCharles, hesitating among 
his family of violins, and tenderly caressing the 
child he at hvst selected as he lifted it from its 
green cradle. (It Imasted fifty-nine patches, 
was meUow, tremulous, and worth, Xliaries 
said, three hundred gtiincas.) ‘I shall* 
down (his —a box of cigars—andGriintergronen’s 
first movement—fifth quartette—^you know it. 
Miss Mumford P’ 

“ ‘ But too well,’ murmured the young lady. 

“ ‘ It is a teazer,’ said Charles, ihou^tfufly. 
‘ First violin comes in at the ninth bar, accom¬ 
panied by the other three instniments, forming 
the chord ctf the second inversion of dominant 
seventh, up tO the ninetefinttiibar, when,’ added 
f he enthu^mst, preparing to iliustrft£*e his mean¬ 
ing, ‘the following deheious passage occ—— 
No? Well, then, ra hum it. Teesum^diitye— 
teeeumptifcye-^ti-la—tii-lo—’ 

“‘Hike those wor^ so mtdhl’ sai^ Miss 
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^umford. ■‘Wlo ’ptste JJiem-, now? Sacli 

patbfls—sucli^-Wiw Gruntergroftea a firoily- 

nian ? I to co^Tinoed that he comprised that 
work in cotamemowition of some domestie dhfe- 
renoe. I am sure he was a kind, ind]ilgeat 
parent—witness that feeling teeeumptitje—and 
• yet firm o# purpose — hence that inexorable 
ti-io.’ 

“ ‘ He does not seem to have had it al bis 
own way,’ remarked my brother; ‘for there 
ensues a jolly row, all the four instruments 
talkbg together, ipitil—hist!—'Comes in that 
movement, replete with softness and dignity— 
twee-tweeio-twee-—’ | 

“ ‘ That's the maiden aunt interposing,’ re-1 
markod Miss Julia; ‘ I recognise her voice.’ | 

“ There was more chat, rif) doubt, of equal! 
interest; but I need not pursue the dialogne. 
It ^as arranged that my •brother should go 
doTO to Hildeirton for, say, a fortnight, and I, 
having no engagement on hand, agreed to bear 
him company; I could not repress the idea 
that Sir Simon regarded my brother’s temporary 
occupation of the house, while in a fiddling-fit, 
as a means of exorcLsing the 'ghost. Toncuing 
the ktter. Miss Julia’s sole comment was: 

Fiddlestick!’ 

“ And my brother replied that was *prm^Iy 
the instrument he intended to use. 

“ Yon see what Hilderton is—one of those 
jolly old buildings such as may be met with in 
the eastern parts of Belgium, which seem to 
have b(»iin castles in their youth, but have since 
taken to farming, and been unlucky. Excepting 
that the rooms were darkish, we found it very 
comfortable. The gardener, who, with his 
wife, dwelt in two back rooms on the ground 
floor, on being questioned as to the nature of 
the haunting mflueaces, replied, succinctly: 

"‘^hadders.’ 

“ Pressed further, he added: 

“ ‘ Wiees.’ 

"And this was all he would say. The pro¬ 
cess of cross-examination was too fatiguing to 
follow up, inasmuch as this gentleman nad ac¬ 
quired a.habit of condensing his S])ceche8 into 
a single word—an eccentricity for which I was 
conscious of a secret longing to punch his head. 

" It was from the clerk, sexton, beadle, con¬ 
stable, postmaster, and general gossip of the 
village, Adolphus Dollums—called Itel-dol 
^ for short—that we learned the I'eal story of the 
^ M^erton ghost, which, ttiough sufficiently cn- 
*rila8, was nothing more than this: Every 
family—and they were not a few—who had at¬ 
tempted to occupy the house, had, after a few 
^ys’ residence, ^come aware of a low mutter¬ 
ing soimd, as of distanf conversation—or, 
rather, of that peerdiar hum which, when issu¬ 
ing from behina the scenes, is, with the ini- 
tinted, the certain precursor of a popular row, 
the observariems of the insurgents Iming con^ 
fined to the repattion of tlm oa^word—‘ Muw 
mura-ffi-nff» 1’ , 

" At first hairdly distinguishable, the sound, 
by slow advancesi resolvdS itself more demiy 
into the measursd notesof conversation, broken, 
resumed, with cadences, and, sometimes, appa¬ 


rently a climax, yet never, on any c»ca«ion^ 
reaching tlie xntdhgible. AH efforts tO' trapo 
tiw sound to its (»igin had proved fruitless. 
Time after time had tee house been deaxed of 


day, sometimes by nigbt, without, apparently, 
coming to a division. 

“Time might have reconciled the tenants of 
Hilderton to what the gardener called the 
‘ wices’ (as for the ‘ shadd^,’ I hold them to 
be but the illegitimate offispring of the former), 
but for the one dislinctive feature, that the 
sound, through many month^ always seemed 
to be drawing nearer. How it ^happened that 
this feet, instead of affordu^ satisfectfon to the 
curious listeners, only impressed tlmm with 
fear, our informant could not explain. An idea 
had got abroad that, whenever the mysterious 
.voices of Hilderton should become intelligible, 
somcthii^ of an awful nature as concerning 
the then existing toiaants would be revealed, or 
would occur. Strange as it may appear, the 
effect produced by this tradition was sxich as 
to occasion the departure of three sets of occu¬ 
pants, and the haunted mansion, which liad 
passed into tlic possession of my friend Sir 
Simon, had remained xmtenahf ed, save by the 
gardener, until he suddenly offered it to my 
brother in the manner I have mentioned. 

“ Such wa.s the story; and, I need not say, it 
liad little effect upon our' nerves. We enjoyed 
ounsolves, each after his own fashion, very much. 
Charley fiddled and scraj)ed in a manner that 
nuist liave compelled the spirit of Griiutergrbnen, 
if it. were wilhm hearing, to come forwai’d with 
some sort of acknowledgment of so much per- 
severance; and I lived the life of a frog. You 


mans in their love of water, passed a consider- 
! able part, of the hot summer’s days in that cool 
grot. The tap was always running. Fortu¬ 
nately, the spring that supplied it, and which 
rose close beside the house, was au abundant 
one. 

“We had been here nearly a fortnight, and 
nothing iiad occurred to remind \is of the ghost, 
when, one evening, as we sat smoking in this 
very room, Charles Suddenly removed the cigar 
from his lips, and assuniSl the appearance oia 
listener. Almost at the same msment I became 
sensible of a distant grumbling'soimd, wliich 
griidually increased invohune until it resembled 
very many voices engaged in earnest disemision. 
Not one word, however, was intelligible. We 
could distinguish breaks, ripples, and rushes, in 
the mysterious rivulet of talk, but that was all. 
There could no doubt that we were listening 
to the invisible debaters of 

" Taking our candles, we CM^enced a care¬ 
ful scnitiny. Hie sound evaoed us. Go into 
what room we would, it Scomed remote as ever. 
Once or twice, indeed, the vbiocs appejircd to 
combine in a rushing murmur; so al to convince 
us that they must now inefitahly become dis¬ 
tinct. But no} that poiid: was never fully 
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mehed, and vhea our stay, whidi was pro- 
la^ed to nearly a in<mth., was on the eve of ter¬ 
minating, all oup searchings, listenh^s, and in. 
qniries, left ns no wiser thaa before. 

" On the night before onr intended departure, 
we were sittij^, as nsual, in this room, a little 
disgusted at hiring failed in tracing the source 
of the baffling sounds. On this occasion, they 
w«!e m full flow, and louder than at any pre¬ 
vious time. There seemed to be dissensions in 
the oouncil. Every now and then a low roar 
broke the monotonous murmur, but whether of 
reprobation or applause,Vas doubtful as ever. 
I must oum that, while listening to these un- 
' earthly disputrnta, I was jiot unconscious of a 
sort of awe, while, at the same time, our com¬ 
plete bewilderment had in it something of the 
I bnrlesqne. 

" It had been a day of sndden storms, and 
the rain, at times, descending in torrents, almost 
drowned the mysterious voices, although it ap¬ 
peared to us that the lattervex^tcd themselves, 
to meet the emergency. At length, in the crisis 
of one of these storms, there occurred a thun¬ 
derous murmur, so loud and positive, that 
Charley fairly started from his chair! 

“ ‘Something’s coming !’ he shouted, and was 
snatchiig up a candle, when the gardener, pale 
and excited, daslied into the room, and uttered, 
as usual, one word: 

"‘Eun.” 

“ ‘ What’s the matter, man ?’ ” 

"‘House!’” 

‘“What?”’ 

“ ‘Failin ’!’ ” 

" And he bolted from the room. 

“ A noise as of a crashing wall and a rushing 
cataract roused us to action. We flung our- 
selves down the stairs, and were instantly waist 
deep in water, volumes of which catnc welling 
through the bath-room door. Quickly wading 
into the court-yard, wc learned what had come 
to pass, subsequently more fully understood. 
A large spring, that must have been for some 
time mining its way in the direction of that 
which already supplied the bath, had effected a 
lateral junction with the latter, when the two 
together, overflowing all obstacles, natural or 
artifieitd, had burst into the house. How far 
their eccentric proceedings had contributed to 
the voice-like sounds I Imvtf' described, I cannot 
say. I am told, liowdver, that such a cause has 
j produced still ‘"more extraordinary phenomena 
j than these, and, also, that atmospheric ehangqs, 

{ rain-fell, &c., and tlie di.suse of the bath, when 
the house was untenantod (whereby the spring 
found a readier outlet), wo^d account for tlie 
intermittent character of the sounds. All I can 
tell you is that the mansion did not faU; that 
the voices ceased with the repair of the wall; 
and that my friend Mumford, finoing that it was 
easier for his house to acquire a bad name than 
to get,rid of it, and that Hilderton would be 
‘ haunted’ till its fell, sold it to me for a song.” 

I Then, uncle, there is no ghost, after all?” 
i said Sophy, witli a sigh. 

I “ 1 trust it is thh only drawback you will cx- 
I periance, my dear,” ^d^the colonel, “Ee- 


meniber, I didn’t promise yon one. Stay,, though, 

I can give you a little comfort. The title of 
my residence, ‘ Haunted ’ Hildertona has not 
unfreqnently started the subject of supernatural 
visitations among my guests, and here,” he 
took from & drawer a roll of manuscript, 
“written in a fair Italian hand, by a young 
visitor of mine, of mellow faith, are preserved 
some half-dozen of the narratives to which those 
conversations gave rise. I shall make but one 
comment respecting them. They are authentic. 
Or, to speak more modestly, I would discredit 
my own senses sooner than the veracity of 
those who related them as facts.” 

The party settled themselves comfortably, and 
by the light of the colonel’s cigar, and little 
else, Miss EUcu’d'sweet voice was soon heard, 
reading; 

I. THE ;WAHNING VOICE. 

Captain B., of the —^tli regiment of the June, 
married a near connexion of the narrator. After 
the ceremony, the pair left London for a small 
sea))ort town, in wliicb they had resolved to 
pass the honeymoon. The beautiful scenery, of 
the neigbbouniood tempted them to longer and 
longer daily rambles, and, one night, much 
fatigued, they had retired somewhat earlier than 
colpraou, when Mrs. B. was suddenly aroused 
froi#- fc,u incipient doze by a confused light in 
the room,' which presently became intensified 
to ail almost painful degree. No unusual 
object was visible; but a voice proceeding from 
the foot of the bed, uttered, in low but per¬ 
fectly distinct accents, these words— 
i “ In three years you will be a widow.” 

Much alarmed, Mrs. B. renewed the efforts 
she had already made to awaken Captain B., 
but in vain. As the light died gradually away, 
her courage returned, and she felt inclined to 
rejoice that be had been spared hearing this 
Grange prediction. Besolving to conceal ft 
from him, she nevertheless wrote, the next day, 

to her mother, Lady-, and related all the 

particulars. 

Time passed, and the spring of the third year 
found tlic B.s at Halifax, preparing to embark 
for England, the pass^e-money, sixty pounds, 
having been already paid. On the night before 
their intended departure, Mrs. B. bad a dream, 
in which she thought that she was pacing, with 
her husband, across a vast plain. He hurried 
her forward so fast and so incessantly, that she 
became alarmed. Night was approaching. Sud- * 
denly she withdrew her arm from her husbaiiB, 
when the latter, darting wildly forward, was 
lost to sight in a sort of rushy swamp that lay 
in the centre of the plain-—tlifs rushes waving 
and bending over 'the spot in wliiifli ho had 
seemed to disappear, ^ 

Awakened fay the shook of vvliat had hap¬ 
pened, she was conscious of the mysterious 
light in the room, and recognised the voice she 
had formerly hV'ard, as it annoiipicpd; . 

“ The thftd year has come,” »^ 

In .the morning she told her husband that 
she had had a very vunpleasant dream, which 
had left upon Tier mind»a strong presentiment 
that some evil would attend their proposed 
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voyage, and earnestly entreated Wm to transfer 
tKe passage to a much larger mid better ship, 
which would sail in a mohth's time. 

The money having, htiwever, been paid, this 
arrangement was foxmd impracticable, and they 
sailed as originally intended. Nothing important 
^ happened until the vwt^e was nearly completed, 

* when one moming daptain B., hitherto lii per¬ 
fect health, was stricken with paralysis. There 
Tffas no mcdioal man on board, and tbe sufferer, 
on reaching England, was conveyed on shore in 
an almost hopeless condition. 

Contrary to expectation, he rallied consider¬ 
ably, and Mrs. B. was beginning to feel more 
at ease respectiirg him, when one day, after 
dining with appetite and conversing with un¬ 
usual animation, he remarked that he felt a 
little tired, and would lie down on the sofa. He 
did so, and slept. 

As his wife sat watching bre tranquil features, 
the remembrance flashed into her mind that this 
wa.s the actual anniversary of their marriage. 
She stooped over to kiss him in affectionate 
commemoration, but started back in terror. A 
change hod come into the sleeper’s face. He 
was dead! 

II. THE BOXJDOIIl. 

The Harquis de C., a French noblsman pf 
large property, possesse.s a handsome mfg|*on 
in the Champs Elysees, Paris. It was Ins for¬ 
tune to espou.se a very beautiful woman, to 
whom he was fondly attached, and a chateau of 
the marquis’s, some, forty miles from the capital, 
became their constant residence. Here, how'- 
ever, the marchioness was at length attacked 
with severe illness, and, although her life was 
saved, continued to suffer from agonising pains 
in the head, the sole alleviation of which seemed 
to consist in having her beautiful hair, which 
touched the ground, combed for several hours a 
day, the marquis himself, when her maid was 
tired, frequently taking his tum in this occupa¬ 
tion. 

The seeds of disease were, however, too 
deeply sown, and, after many alternations of 
.sickness ahd amendment, the poor young wife 
uJtijnatel/ died. 

In despair at her los.s, the marquis left the 
chateau for ever, and, returning to Paris, shut 
himself up in his house, refusing all comfort 
and all society excepting that of one intirnjile 
friend Monsieur Alphonse F., wlio had been a 
frequent visitor at the Chdteau dc C. 

* ^'happened that a process, commenced some 
time previous to the mai'chioness’s death, ren¬ 
dered it incumbent on the widower to produce 
certain papers essential to the case, which had 
been placed in a cabinet at J;he chMeau. But 
the bereaved husband positively refused to rc- 


, inexorable, when .Mphonse F., entering while 
the discourse continued, volunteered to spare 
his friend’s* feeling by visiting the chateau and 
obtaining thS required papers. • 

The marquis thanked nim cordially, adding, 
that the relief was the greater, inasmuch as he 
would have been compelled to enter their favour¬ 


ite sitting-room, in which their last, as well as 
so many happier, hours were passed. * • 

"You will find the papers,” he added, **in 
my escritoire beside the door. They are tied 
with red tape, and are deposited in the second 
pigeon-hole at the end furt hest from the door.",, 

With these instructions, Alphonse F. started 
on Ms journey, and, bn reaching the chateau, 
was allowed by the old custodian to prosetmte 
his search. Passing through the rooms, fur¬ 
nished with every imaginable luxury that might 
gratify the taste of the departed mistress— 
through the chamber, .with its couch draped 
'with crimson satin, its rich fautcMIs, its 
splendid ottomans, its glittering mirrors— 
through the sumptuous breakfaft-saloon, with 
its gaudy furniture abandoned to the spider 
and the moth, Alphonse reached the apartment 
lie sought. 

A cold, damp vapour seemed to pervade the 
tbom, and he hastened to complete nis task and 
begone. Tiecalliiig, in spite of himself, the image 
of the fair and blissfiil being he had mot there, 
he slowdy opened the escritoire, and at once de¬ 
scried the papers described by liis friend. Care¬ 
fully removing them, lie was in the act of re¬ 
closing the escritoii-e, when he felt, or fancied 
that he felt, a light pressure on his shoulder. 
He turned, and beheld—the marchioness ! 

She was dres.sed in white, her face was deadly 
jiale, and her beautiful black silken tresses were, 
as he liad often seen them in later days, flowing 
uncoufmed to her very feet. He let fall the 
]>ai)ers, iuid, rushing through the deserted rooms, 
never slopped till he reached the court-yard, 
where his horse awaited him. 

He was about to mount and gallop from the 
haunted spot, when the reflection of his friend’s 
disappointment, and the incrednlity with wMcb 
his explanation would certainly be met, induced 
him to make an effort to overcome what he 
began to consider superstitious weakness. He 
reascended the stairs, traversed the Vooms with¬ 
out glancing to the right or left, entered the 
boudoir, seized the paj)ers, and was departing, 
when again a touch was laid upon his shoulder. 
The figure he had before seen stood close beside 
him, holding what seemed to be a comb in its 
hand, and offering it to him, as if inviting Mm 
to use it on the black tresses that covered her 
like a shroud! 

Hardly knowing wmat ie did, A. seized the 
comb, made an attempt to pass jt through the 
flowing hair, failed, and fell bank insensible. 
How long he remained in that state he never 
knew. The moment he regaiiied consciousness 
he tottered from the room, mounted his hoi'se, 
and made Ms way to Paris, whore he lay for 
weeks, pros! rated with brain fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F. still lives, and himself 
related tMs anet»dote to the uairator. 

in. Till? cuAUDESTiNi: marriage. 

Mrs. J. (the next narrator) had two cousins 
residing in Cadogan-place, Chelsea, Their 
brqtlicr was with the army undeR the Duke 
of Wellington, at that time.engaged in the 
Peniusular war. 
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The messenger rettinxed. Nobody had been 
seen. On further inquiry, the 'j^liceman add 
read-sweeper in the crescent bolii denied that 
any private carriage had passed through, that 
morning. 

A note was made of the exact time the three 
sisters had seen Mr. H.; and the news which,- 

* shortly after, reached them of liis death proved 
that he had expired at the same time—^his 
latest words expressing ?,n intense desire to see 
once more the feoe of the wife he loved so well. 

V. XH» nmOTIIEKS. 

Not far from Geneva there stands a fine old 
chateau, long in the occupation of a strange, 
morose, misantliropio inan, who mixed in no 
society, though, at the same ^inie, lie appeared 
to derive little pleasure from the exquisite 
gardens and other amenities with which, with 
a rr^)st lavish hand, his Beautifully situated 
mansion had been surrounded. It was at length 
offered for sale, and, much to the surprise of 
those who knew its value, passed—at a very 
moderate price—into the hands of a jeweller, 
well known to many an English tourist, resi¬ 
dent in Geneva, 

Delighted at his bargain. Monsieur G. lost 
no time in making every arrangeiqpnt J^ir 
adapting the chakau to the taste of same 
“ milord Anglais,” who was certain to cdfM so 
lovely a spot for his summer residence. 

IIo was riglit in his autici])atioii. A gontJe- 
mau, with his wife and two daughters, soon 
established tbcmselves at Belle D., taking 
the place not for the summer only, but by the 
year. 

A few weeks elapsed, and they bad begun to feel 
themselves at home in their pleasant dwelling, 
wheiii, one evening, Mr. M., while reading aloud 
to liis family, encountered a difficult phrase, 
which it was necessary to elucidate by mean.s of 
the dieliouary, and the younger sister, Emily, 
hastened to the library to procure that work. 

She was gone rather longer than was expected, 
and, when she did retuni, looked so pale and 
agitated, that her mother anxiously inquired the 
cause. * 

“ Well,” was thcTepIy, “ 1 have had a sort of 
adventure ; but my ghost (for 1 have certainly 
seen one) was by no means terrible, and I don’t 
know why I should feel so tlurried. It was a 
very handsome yoimg man 1” 

tressed for details, the young lady related 
ilii^.shc had seen nothing in her way to the 
Jibniry, but that on her return, .just as she was 
dcsoendiag the first step of the kair, she heard 
a noise behind her, and, looking round, ob¬ 
served a yoxmg and handsome man in a naval 
uniform. He looked sadly*at her for some 
seconds, during whiiffi she never removed her 
eyes from his fee®, pointed with his finger to the 
side of the cortidor, and vanished, as it were, 

* into the wofr! ' 

This stCfy waB received, as the majoi% of 
such are denned to be, with some incredulity. 
Nevertheless, so much iimifessed was Mr. M. 
with what he had heard, that, when their 
daughters had retired,* he and his wife iie- 


disenssed the matter, and came to the resolu¬ 
tion that Mr. M. should visit thl “Iiauntftd” 
corridor about the same hour, -and see if any 
similar appearance would be vouchsafed to 
Mm. '' 

Accordingly, on the following evening, he 
mounted ^ard, and walked to and fro wr a 
coDsiderame time without result. Tired at last 
of his vigil, he was wheeling round to commence 
what he had resolved shotild be his last turn, 
when he almost ran into the arms of a young 
naval officer, precisely answering the descrip¬ 
tion given by his daughter. The figure pointed 
to the wxdl, and, before Mr. M. had fully re¬ 
gained his self-possession, disappeared. . 

Mr. M.’s couiiknance, on entering the draw¬ 
ing-room, sufficmntly denokd that his search 
had been successful, but he declined to say wliat 
he had actnally seen, and requested his fam%, 
for the present, to control their curiosity. 

• Early next morning he proceeded to Geneva, 
and called upon, his landlord, i.. 

“ 1 have come, sif,” he said, “ to ask your 
permission to remove a portion of the wall in 
the corridor of the chateau.” And, finding the 
proprietor hesitate, he at once related the 
double apparition, adding that, unless his pro¬ 
posal were compUod with, he must decline to 
continue a tenant of the mansion. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, extended 
his palms, and, dccidmg within himself that this 
was but a mw example of that Enghsli eccen¬ 
tricity wliieh it is equally impossible to compre¬ 
hend and resist, gave the permission required. 

Some masons being sent for, the work at 
once began. As it proceeded, Mr. M. was 
much struc4 by the singular manner of the 
master-mason, wlio, having first discouraged the 
idea of disturbing the wall at all, threw every 
imagiuablc obstacle in the wav, and subse- 
(|ucutly, when liis men had actually set to work, 
watched their proceedings with a fixed stare, 
and a face gradually becoming deadly pale. 

An hour, however, ela]rsed before any dis- i 
em eries were made. But at the end of that 
time there was turned forth to the light the 
upright skeleton of a man, which, as the wall 
was removed, fell toppling forward among the 
workers. Ai. tliis sight themasteriraason reeled, 
and sunk upon the fioor in a sw'oon. 

Restoratives were administered, and the man 
was conveyed to MS'. M,’s study, where the 
latter, as soon as lie was suffide^itly recovered, 
questioned him as to the agitation he had dis¬ 
played, hinting that, in the event of his Hot re¬ 
lating all he had previously known concmiing 
tlte brickiug-up the body, tlie ^avest suspisioas 
might attach to his own share in the buainessi. 

Under the influence of suiffi arguments, tbs 
man related, in a confused and agimed maimer, 
the circumstanues here given m a more eon- 
nected form. 

A former polsessor of the chateau—Monsieur 
Fremont—-resided liiete with his. wife. They 
had no children. 

One day Monsieur F. received .a ^mmuniea- | 
tioh from the cur6 of a neigilbouring parish to ! 
the effect that his (Monsieur F.’s)'brother had I 
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died suddenly, tmd that in his last moments he 
had expressed an earnest hope that his brother 
would assume the charge of his two sons. 

A repiv -was forwaroed, requesting that the 
’boysmi^t immediately repair to .their uncle’s 
house. In due course they arrived. The elder 
was a fine handsome youth, with frank, engasing 
manners ; the younger, though handsome also, 
uras reserved and unsociable, and the regards of 
the whole household were quickly centred in tlte 
fonner, whose gaiety soon dissipated the gloom 
of the chkteau. 

The younger brother, Francois, saw, witli 
concealed jeatousy, the decided preference felt 
by bis undo and aunt for bis elder ; nor was 
tliis sentiment'likely to have been lessened by a 
fact that, before they had resided a year at the 
ch&teau, liad by some means come to his know¬ 
ledge — viz. that the whole of the property had 
been left to his brother, with the exception of a 
sum just snflifeient to start him (Francois) in anj 
profession he might select in which to earn his 
bread. 

To the great regret of Monsieur and Madame 
Frdmont, Cccile, the elder, conreived a jiassiou 
for the naval service, and, cirr 3 ’ing his point, 
quitted the chateau, taking witli liim all the 
light and inirtli it contained. 

At lirst his lettei's were frequent, teeming 
with affection and merriment; then, long in¬ 
tervals of silence would excite the apprehensions 
of his loving friends. The sccuiid winter after 
his departure was unusually severe, and the 
health of the old people began to fail. 

One sad morning, Francois, ontoriug with a 
countenance of assumed grief, communicated 
the heartrending tidings, received, he said, 
through a shipmate of his brother’s, that Cecilc 
had died at sea. Already weakened by Uluess, 
the shock was too much for tlie kind old people. 
Madame Frhinont died within a few weeks ; and 
befpre the close of the year her husband rejoined 
her in the grave, havmg previously settled all 
he possessed upon his surviving nephew. 

The latter, now at the heiglit of his ambition, 
lorded it grandly over his dependents ; and pro¬ 
found ■Via the regret that the kind, mirtiiful 
Cdcile had not lived to occupy the master’s 
position. , 

One evening Fraufois was sitting alone, moody 
and out of sorts, sipping his solitary wine, wlieii 
he was startled by a voice'"speaking without the 
window, whiohjo'okcd upon the garden. 

Advancing with caution, Franijois demanded 
who was there. 

*‘Il is I, Framfois!” replied a voice that 
blanched the hearer’s check ; out, with trembbug 
bands, ho opened the window, and his brother, 
radiant with licalth and b^pincss, bounded into 
the room. He bad intended a surprise for bis 
relations, of whom (Francois having intercepted 
the oorxospondence on both sides) ho had not 
beard for many months. 

In one instant Francois comprcliended Ms 

position, and took his resolution. To hi.. [! 
brother’s eager inquiries, he answered that their 1 , 
unble and aunt, not being quite well, had dined ! [ 
upstairs, whither, after Woilc had refreshed 1' 
himself, they would presently proceed. j ] 

Contriving, while Cecilc was divesting liimself j 1 
of his overcoat, to secure the door, Francois 1 
returned to his brother, and, affecting the ' , 
greatest joy at his arrival, encouraged him to ^ 
drink and talk until, wearied with excitement ' 
and liis journey, the latter sunk into a temporary j 
doze. 

It should be mentioned that, at tliis time, 
some confusion reigned at the chateau, on ac¬ 
count of alterations that were making in the 
house, and which nece.s.sitatcd the removal of a 
]>ortion of the, w,aE of the corridor. During 
this operation, most of the domestics weri* 
quartered in an outbuilding, some distance off. 

No liumaii eye wfftnesseu the maune,r in wliicli j 
tlii.s tnie descendant of him that did the first . 
murder completed what was in his mind. lie 
presently quitted the room, locking the door, 
and desiring that he might be disturbed no more 
that night. 

When aU was still, bo crept forth and made 

Ids way to the lodging of the mastor-inason. 
What jmsed between tliom was never exactly j 
kne^n, but, on the following moniing, the i 
iriasirtS’ a.ssistcd by bis tempter, contrived to j 
wall up the remains of tlio lietim, where they j 
were subsequently di.soovCrcd. 1 

Tonnented by remorse, the form of Ids I 
brother ever before him, tlio wretched enmiuai 
at length dismissed his household, sold the 
chateau, and proceeded to Paris, hoping in that j 
lively city to drown the remcnibrancc of Ids | 
flagrant guilt. Hut vengeance "suffered him j 
not to live.” A quarrel with the Cowto do C. ‘i 
in a gaming-lioiise led to a meeting next day in I 
the Bois de Boulogne, in which Fiwifois was 1 
killed. Singularly enough, among his papers 1 
was found a couibssion of the murder, though j 
bearing Ids assumed naiuo. ' 

Tlie remauis of poor Ceeile were dcoently in- | 
lerrcd in the cemetery at Ociicv'n. The M. ' 

family eoidinued their residence at 'Belle 1)., | 

and certainly, up to the time when I (the 
narrator) made their acquainfcmee, nolltiiig 1 
extraordinary had ever again disturbed their t 
ti.Tiiquillity. 1 

“ Tliank you, my love,’’ said Colonel Savage, j 
suddenly awaking, " very iiicdy read. Word of | 
honour — twelve o’clock! Bed,bed!" 
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SECOND MRS. TIILOTSON. 

Bt TBS ABTHOB Of “ WEVSB roSaOITEK.’’ 


Book III. 


CHArTKK XI. 


“the took foolish little 

THIKG.” 


Thheb weeks more went by. Tiie captain was 
still a steady correraondent. * Tliey had dined 
with Sir Thomas Kumbold, those " tip-top ” 
neonle. and the mayor, " now as like Alderman 


which,” said the captc'un, “ I hope we shall not 
GO. I do iadce.d. The fact is, our little woman 
has been going out a UKle too muck, and the 
doctor came to me the other day to say it would 
be as well she did not. 

“ Poor child! it would be hard to disappoint 
her, for her little heart is set noon it. And do 
von know, Tillotson, I think she is rather led 

the travelling gentleman we picked up on the 
road. Notliing can be more civil and ouliging, 
and he is always with us, and most attentive. 

So I think if you were to write her a little 
lecture, you know, and teU her she must keep 
herself close, and take care of herself, and not 
go to parties, it would do a vast deal of good.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled as he read this, and he 
did sit down and write a kind, gentle expostula¬ 
tion in the terms the captain proposed, warning 
her against the harsh winter, and hegging of her 
to give np those proposed balls and parties. 

“ Of course,” he said, as he sealed it^ " she will | 
think 1 have some aim or view in this matter. I 
But it is a duty, nevertheless.” 

A fortnight passed away again. The m-ayor, 

Tv'h^was so hko “Aldennan Hatty of Ciren¬ 
cester,” had given his ball, and it bad been loi^ here ? 
since forgotten, being more than a week old. our legs 
Others had been given; for, as is well known, “Don 
none are so “ gay ” aa invalids,%nd Consumption 
went round in the valse with Pleurisy. Some 
even went from,the supper-room to the grave. 

For deaths are very sudden; and there are ap- 
•parent recoveries and wonderful healthy bloom 
on the cheeks, alk the while life 8 kept in but 
by a thin ailk net growing finer and per every 
hour, and wnich suddenly bursts at a second’s 
notice. Still the survivorsi dance on, and say; 
that Nice is a wonderMy “restoring” place, | 


and that they arc mending every day pd get¬ 
ting quite strong. 

Again came me familiar handwriting of the 
captain. But it was in a more oonstramed and 
laborious style. The sense of boyish and un- 
liounded enioyment had perhaps wgon to wear 
off. Tlie. old officer was sighing for the good 
English life to wbich» he haa been accustomed. 
It might do very well for a time, perhaps. 
He seemed to hesitate and be embarra.ssed as 
he wrote: 

" Ihe fellow-traveller is not as well as we could 
wish. But she is full of spirits. The feet is, 
my dear I’illotson, we had to gate that bail; the 
mayor himself came the very (ll^lself to ns, 
and one couldn’t well refuse!, you know. It was a 
very rough night, and tiie ice an inch thick upon 
the ground, and our poor little girl they made 
her go, and when we were going away i went 
to get the carriage, leaving her at the ttoor with 
our travelling friend, and only a thin rag of a 
cloak about her, I couldn’t find the carriage 
—you know what an old Bolshero I am to send 
out on such a chase—and when we got home she 
was shivering like an aspen-leaf. I declare to 
God I could cut my own right hand off, Tillot¬ 
son. I am such a stupid blundering old fogie 
that ought to be put up in an hospital. It was 
eU my faidt from beginning to end, and that 
stupid old mayor, who forceaher out; for when 
she got your letter, I do think she liad given it 
all up. The docljor says it will be nothing in 
the end, and that we must shut her up in a month 
or two. Which, between you and me and the 
post, I am not sorry for, as it wilPdo her good. 
Our travelling friend calls eveiy day, but 1 am 
rather stiff and dry tc^him, as I thiuk it was a 
good deal his doing. Now, my dear fellow, do 
you think you could manage to fet rid of the 
business for a time, and just take a race over 
here ? It would set us all right, and put us on 
our legs again. Try, now. ^ ^ 

“ Don’t be in the least alarmed, it is only her 
cough is a little strong, and keeps her awake at , 
nights a little. For Doctor Delorney, or Bela- 
homey—it souq^ like that—is a wonderful 
man, and I do think could make a barking dog 
sleep.” • , 


Tillotson; and, t 
set me down as 


• is bete, my dear 

know, I think you mnst 
1<MS that an old WQman, 
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ALL THE YEAE ROUND. 


i lalaze of lifflifc Mr. iillofcsoH. saw she was in 
d«ep nm black. In a second lie had seen ifc 
all! And the good captain, after a natural start, 
had his hand in both of his own, with an 
ejaculation of comfort and pity, that seemed to 
be drawn from the bottom of his heart. 

“ God help us all, Tillotson! The poor, peer 
little thing! My old heart is broken!” 
j 

CHAMISK xn. IHB CArTAIS’s 8TOIIY. 

After this blow, a ho^less gloom settled 
down on Mr. Tillotson. lie shut himself up 
dismally. He would see no one. If there were 
clouds over bis hitherto wretched existence, his 
life now had become lost irretrievably in the 
blackest night. Mr. Bowalcr deplored lua 
absence from the bank, or rather his lack of 
intejest in its concerns'. <fOnc of our best 
men,” he said, "when he chose to exert him¬ 
self.” 

The old feeling had now taken the shape of 
remorse. “ Tt was my doing,” be said, again 
and again; “ all my doing. I have tliis now on 
my wretched smd, h-ilh lhat ^Aer.” And in Uiis 
state, which u ius not, after all, grief after her 
who was departed; he continued for, several 
weeks. , * 

No one took tliis state, of thincs to hifirt so 
much as the captnin I'iiis trial had, indeed, 
painfully distrc.sseii Itim; his line old Roman 
features secite o t , grow sharj)er every day, and 
his eyes to get. . im.re wistM “ peering” exjU’es- 
sion. He mat '..'aiiy weary journeys to his 
friend’s hottse, w would see him, Inwiwer, 
but sf.ldont. \! li.ese. iiiterviews he tried all the 
common tonus i.'i cousolation, tltougli, to ssvy 
the, truth, t.lic captain was but an indill'erent. 
hand where artlul st>lac(5 was rijqxiired. He. 
birnsclf wa.s, indeed, “ cut to the heart,” as he, 
often said, Iw tin lo.ss of his “little girl,” and 
after telling hi - fricudihdt “he vowed to God it 
was the git'.ulest f>)lly iu the world, and surely 
what \va,s thi horn use ol'itr and (hat if there 
was any scn.so iu the thing, well and good, and 
whatwas.it hut vvhat wo must all come to?” 
the captain li'iiiself would break dovm, and 
declare that h<, was only <n) old hag, (it I here and 
then for carryinic out and coveriug up under the 
sod. 

Of many cv (mlngs, therefore, afterwards, when 
tho interval ol nnuiy evenings had passed by from 
that^nigbi, the. captain sat with his friend, and 
*tol?l’him little details of tliat dismal departure. 
“ I shall reproach myself till I go to my grave,” 
said the brave old officer, hopcfessly. “ 1 have 
no more sense iu my hesid than that old brush- 
handle, and it’ll be the same till I’m laid in my 
stvipid old coffin. But, Tillotson, my boy, 1 
hadn’t the heart to refuse her mij^ng. lou 
recollect her little wap.” ' j 

• Tho old hopeless gloom had settled down on i 
Mr. Tillolion’s fceart. “ You tS.fc,” he said, j 
almost passienatdy, “ of self-reproach, my dear 
uncle. Youl But what of met I, tliat was 
so cold and heartless, attd /ailed in mv duty I 
Boor little soul! And f used to say tnat she! 
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could not understand me! I should have gbna 
with her, and been with her, and not given, her 
up for this wretched, paltry, miserable money- 
getting ! I have this on my soul now, and, I 
tell you, I am sick and weary, and longing for 
it all to end.” 

“ No, no, don’t say that,” said the captain, 
alarmed. “ Now don’t—don’t. No one could 
have behaved more handsomely or more deli¬ 
cately, and she owned it, poor little soul! But, 
you know, she was a child, after all, and had a 
little of the ways of children, and she couldn’t 
lielp it, God knrjws. It wasn’t Aer fault.” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Tillotson, bitterly, 
mid walking up and down the r«om. .“I have 
this on my soul to add to the rest. 1 tell you, 

1 am a wretched, miserable, guUty being, an4 
deserve any chastisement which 1 Geginto hope 
xvill fall on me.” 

• Though the captain was now^ Httlc fami¬ 
liar with (he.se bursts, still they alarmed him. 

“ Now, now,” he wfmld say, in esnostnlation, 

“ don’t now, my dear fellow! You know your¬ 
self how my lieart was in that little cliild, and I 
don’t tJiink I ever got such a scald as on lAat 
night. -But stiU it couldn’t be helped, and I 
(lou’r believe there was a cleverer doctor iu the 
universe than that Dr. Delahorney; and tou 
know, Tillotson,” added the captain, humbly, 

“ if it was God’s will-” 

“1 know,” said he, softly, “you are right. ’ 
But who (bd it ? Ah ! you can’t Seny it! No. 

My neglect, my cold sense of duly, froze up hot 
luxirt. I slioiild have gone to her, been with 
her, broken tlirougb all that foUy, and fondled 
lier like a cliild. 1’ime would have done every¬ 
thing ; time would have made us forget every- 
(liing; and time would have tnught us muen. 
.But 1 should have my wretched pride and my 
miserable broodhig over my pet sorrows, and 
now I have soinething genuine to feed on for 
the res! of my days.” 

“ Now this is folly, Tillotson,” said the cap-- 
tain, nervously, “ and I tell you again, nut the 
whole thing out ofyour head. Indeed, the poor 
liti.lc soul brought it on lierself, as I have told 
you again and again. And she was a giddy little 
creature, and d’ye know, Tillotson,” added tho 
cap! ain, wi.stfully, “ during those last few weeks 
something seemed to come over her, luid even 
to me she got very fiositiyo and determined— 
quite a chaaige,you know-—and I couldn’t make 
it out; and, d’ye know, after pdzzling this old 
head of mine, 1 put it sdl to the account of that 
travelling fellow we picked up on the road. At 
last I blundered on it, for a wonder!” 

Mr. Tillotson stopped short. " What 1” he 
said, “that gentleman you,were always jaws- 
ing?” 

“ Ah! there’s^Tom all over for you,” said the 
captain, shaking his head sadly; “he’d pick up 
any one witli #gQod coat on his back oat of tlm 
street. I ought to have kdown better—indeed 
I ought, an old fogie like me.^ But you know 
he was so book-learned, and could t^k so finely 
and so lon^ Wliy, he’d have a page out b^ 
fore you or 1 could manage a i^tenoe, so that it j 
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ir8BA't5u*p*yai%»got»f^ iwttd I 

ber.'* ' > ) tti some of Mft £ricseids~<*A hw mean irit^ tii&t 

met WP JIv.'Ti&ot- !iioEbc^ih«ii»«^id(wlB3!eto0^ 

son, iQ«jciuuiica%. ikaf, motno^ 1 lost «I1 ]9«teoe isrith Mm, 

The ci^tain h&d not Ms'eyo w Ms friend at and I sent Ci^tain Peters, m old Nio^y- 
that diomemti, and irdit on eager to explain. fourth man, now on half-pay# with my card, to 
*• Exa«% t 'Slifi tetjr thing. You know the tell him he was a low soOtUMWol, and reters was •: 
wayyQiaig<iMngsloohuptoyotirtip-lop^,clever jBStthemantogiTeHmmy very words. And he 
fellows, you know she was very voting, told Mm so j and then, sir, he snowed the cloven 
ISBoteonj Bpd there are very few childrens hoof. Talking about ’meeting an Md man—* 
heads can bear oonmliments and that sort of curse Mm,” said*the captain, “what did he 
tMng, and this fellow .-was somehow always meanP I was young enough to face Mm, or any 
coming and gomg and hanging about the place, coward like Mm—and sO reters told Mm, with 
and whispering and eollogwrmg, and 1 thought great presence of mind. And then, egad ! he 
it was a‘p%, 3;ou know, Tillotson, as she was dropped Ms'tone. I’d have put my ball mto Mm 
ill, to say anything. But I give you my honour as true as I woul^ have done twenty years ago. 
and credit, after I had heard some of those I suppose he thought I was some <nd cripple 

stories about him-” fit for an hospital the sneaking impostor! 

“ Stories ^ But Peters gave Kim his mind, and was iiear 

“Ah! you may well say that,” the capteid making it personal, too; and I’ll never forget it 
answered, despondingly. ‘‘A nice old fool, Tom, to Peters.’’ 

to take chaise of a young ewature. Before God, “But, my dear friend,” said Mr. Tillotson, 

1 couldn’t hdp it. But I tell you, as soon as i “ you surely did not-'* 

saw the chap he was, I was putting pen to paper “ No,” said thq captain, sadly, "he saved us 
to get you over at once. Then came that sudden that trouble. Peters went home and had his 
thing! And, Tillotson, I do believe T nevertold Joe Manlons all readv oiled, in the most friendly 
you this before—^that he was a thorough rascal.” manner; and, indeed, God forgive me, J isas 
Mr. Tillotson again started. “And you never thinking of it with great satisfaction, tor we had 
told me all this ?” he said reproachfully. “ But only fihried the poor little soul the day before; 
you meant it for the best.” and I’d have had Mm in front of my Joe Man- 

“ Indeed I did,” said the captain. “ And I ton with great comfort, when he trumped up a 
tell it you now, not to let it be pressing too story, sir, about a telegraph mess^e, and lus 
much on your spirits; for you had neither mother or grandmother dying. Then I saw 
hand nor part in it. Indeed, I have long liad it what the fellow was. Catch an English gentle- 
on my mind to tell you of it. My dear fellow, man doing that 1 Why, sir, he’d have let his 
you have nothing to charge yourself with. Tlic mother or his grandmother die fifty times over 
poor little soul, she was giddy and childish, and before he’d disgrace himself in that way. Not 
could not help it. It was natural she should be that 1 didn’t like my mother. God forbid.” 
said and led by bim; for be was an uncom- “But sbe—tell me about her,” said Mr. Til- 

monly fine and dashing and insinuating fellow lotson. “ Is it certain-;-” 

os you’d ask to see. And, indeed, she wasn’t The captain shook liis head. “ Bc.st let it be 
accountable.” as it is,” he said. “ Itwouldu’t comfort you to 

Mr. Tillotson looked at him strangely. hear. Indeed, God forgive me for saying any- 

“ What docs all this mean?” he said. “Tell thing about it. But it's all for your good. 1 
me about it folly. It is right I should know.” can’t see a fine fellow wasting lumself away in 
“Well, then, my dear fnend,” said the cap- that stjle, and not say a word. Fro.n what I 
tain, sadly, “not a word of this should ha\e saw, my dear boy, and knew and found out, 1 
passed my lips, but that I see you wasting youi - think you have mourned long enough. There’s 
self away in this state. We have our duty to reason in everything. God forgive my old heart 
the living as well as to the^ead, as every parson for saying a word against the poor thing; but 
■will tell you. My dear friend, the poor little indeed it’s right you should know. And now 
giddy soul, she gave me a deal of worry and there’s the •i^ole truth for you, neither more 
anxiety; and she was so foolish—without a bit nor less, and not a word of lie in it; and I m^an 
of harm in her, mind—^tbat that blackguard” it for the best, telling you—before Heaven, 1 
(and the capts^ grew savage all of a sudden) do!” 

“ took advantage of it. 1 found out his game Mr. Tillotson took his hand silently, and 
afterwards, and the secret of all his civility and wrung it. “Ind^d I know that,” he said, 
attentions; and Tom, like an old Bolshero os he “ Well, there, it all ends then.” 
always was and ever will be, so long as he goes “ To be sure,” said the captain, almost gaily; 
on ms old lame leg, swallowed L all.” “ and that’s right. After aU, my dear Tillotson, 

"But,” smd Mr. Tillotson, ^eagerly, she it’s only the poor girls—God help ’em—^that 
didn’t——” liave time for yioping. Why, look at you. A 

“I am afraid she did,” said the captain, fine dashing handsome feEo^■withi,the world 
mourofuUy. “ L heard afterwards, that bo was before you,* and plenty of brains (I frish old Tom 
bragging about that he only wanted a weeii’s had a little comer of your head), and by-and-by 
more tljwS, and he would have been like the all this will pass by. pare killed many a cat, 
Prei«lSi marquis I was teDing you of. Yes; my dear boy, and did no good after aU.’* 
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“We miat 0%'tfy,*’ Mid hisfisend. "Iwn 
ft bad hand loajrthiajf, like sArength af mad 
er eaettioa,** .. 

“Tat, tat'said w oa^ia, tepeatiog bis 
old ** eomiaoft fewa*' of oonaoMon. ** Is it a 
fide well-made feUev you? Why, who 
kitows,” said the etfitaia, wistfully and ia a 
sort of rewrie, ^*bat we may see you with a 
fiunily yet growiag m about you ? And why 
notP We -Weren’t all made to be moping like 
priBoners in a jaiL Add I teU you what, my 
dear fne&A look at me! Look at that foolish 
old Bolshero Tom, stuck in the mud like an 
old milestone, stopping the road in cve^body's 
way. Often and often my old father—God rest 
his sonl—said it to me. ‘ Tom,’ says he, ‘you’ll | 
be sorry for it when you oon^ie to my age.’ And 
«o I was, faith,” 

Thou the captain feU off m talk about the 
last moments or her whomahe cidled his “ little j 
girl.” SeveraJ times his friend interrupted him, i 
taking snuff savagely, and using his haudkerchief. 

“ i am no better than an old woman, and 
should be sent to the poor-house. God for¬ 
give me, for an old numsku^, that might live a 
hundred years more and never get sense! To 
think I hadn’t the wit to manage a cliild like 
that! But it came on so very sudden, Tillotspn; 
even Miss Diamond and the maid, mey diun’t 
thmk anything was coming,” added thclSaptain, 
after a pause. “Poor little soul—poor little 
soul! She’s an angel, maybe, now,” he said, 
with a wistful air of doubt. 

Mechanically the other repeated the words 
after him : I 

“Poor, poor little soul! And did she say 
anything—give you any message to me, you 
know ? T dare say,” he added, bitterly, “ she 
sj)oke of me—forgave me, perhaps, for my deser¬ 
tion of her. 1 should have been with her, 
indeed T’ 

“ No, no, no!” said the captain, eagerly. 
“ On my word and credit, no ! She u as sjieak- 
ing of you every minute—waif, she did teU me | 
sometliing to tell you, and I was in an ace of i 
forgetting it. Bosthoon for ever I Yes, about 
the lawi?ait trial.” 

“ 0, that was it ?” said he, absently. 

“Yes, slie was very particular about it. 
Yes, let me see th’ exact words now. You 
were,” added the captain, slowly, resolutely, 
by degrees—“you were to go on with tlie 
trial. She begged you’d fight it while there 
a shot in the locker; and if you got the 
day—d’ye sec mo now, Tillotson P —^you were to 
take care of poor Mi‘«s Diamond with it—set her 
up comfortably, and Martha,” added the captain, 
cheeking off on his fingers, “ and an hospital— 
something about an hospifal for orphans. 1*11 
think of it all to-night in my tied. But 
you were to fight it while tliero was a sliot 
left—that was her dying wish. Says she to 
me, poor chilA‘Nunkey,’ says she, ‘as I did 
not get what Pthought J’d got,’ says she, ‘I 
may as have tie purcuase»money hack 
again, and do what I like with it.’ What d’ye 
think she meant, Til^ttou? Maybe she was 


wanderina. But those were for I 

got them Dy heart,’! .. • , 

" No,” said be, with a sigh, '* She vWffl J3|' hep 
smses indeed. X understmd them perli^T* 
and her wishes shall be oa«ied oht to ttte 
letter,” _ 

At this moment the servant brought in hatters, 
just come by post. Mr, Tillotson looked at 
them mechanioally. " The hank,” he said, half 
bitterly. “They want me back again, I sup¬ 
pose f’’ 

“Then again,” said the captain, eagerly, 
“ that might be the salvation of you. 1 wish I 
had been bred to* business when i was 
young.” 

Mr. Tillotson was reading iiis lejters, and 
gave a little start. “ Poor Bowater,” he said, 
“gone too! Death seems to be coming in 
where—now—even into bonks.” 

BSD or BOOK THB xnjRP. 
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^OOK IV. 

CnAFTEU I. A VISIT FEOM ME. TILNEy. 

Mose than six months had passed away since 
that evening. Mr. TUlotson had gone back 
with an enforced ardour to the concerns of his 
bank, and had begun to find in it, if not a 
fascination, at least a distraction. The doatli of 
Mr. Bowater, M.P., our “esteemed and valued 
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did in a few months, the sorrowing council and 
officers prepared with great alacrity to replace 
the loss they had sustained, and there seemed to 
be a private impression abroad that the new 
substitute for the lamented chief would be a 
better man. “ We want new blood,” said the 
secretary to director A. B. “ Poor old Bowater 
talked a little too much,” said A. B. to 0. D. 
“ There was more wind in him than sense,” said 
another on the board. Tliis seemed a little in¬ 
consistent with t he sorrowing imort. But when 
the day of election eame round, it was deter¬ 
mined, according to the secretary’s phrase, to 
“ mu Tdlotson” for the place. This miglit seem 
a curious selection, for no was indifferent and 
languid, and only Hicly had begun to lake inte¬ 
rest iu the concern; but he had many recom¬ 
mendations. He had a great deal of money in 
the concern; he was a gentleman by birth and 
connexion, which, strange to say, seemed to have 
an extraordinary charm for sucli as had neither: 
and lastly, ho had a “ first-class head,” could 
“ see into a granite wall,” &c. The secretary 
even quoted some last words of “poor old Bo¬ 
water when njar his end,” when that financier 
was babbling away of hh green fields, Foncior 
stock, and tSe Plata secunties, in reference to 
the management of that Bhootan business. 
" The Duke of Wellington could not have done 
it better than Tillotson,” w^ the odd form of 
praise ho used. When the day of moetiug came 
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round, a " glorious dividend” of eighteen and a 
cent was waiting /or the shareholders, 
beia^ actually three per cent more than was 
anticipated j so that, being in a sort of monetary 
rapture, the company knew not how to show 
their latitude to their intelligent directory ex¬ 
cept by adopting every proposal they made. 
Mr. Tillots^a'fwntly protested. But, as the 
captain said, “ it would be the making of him,” 
ana a blessing sent ,by Providence, and he could 
not well resist tlie pressure put upon him. And 
80 ttius Henry Tillotson, Esq., became chairman 
of the United Foncier Credit Company. 

It was found by this time tliat the premises 
of the Foncier were hardly magnificent enough 
for its prosperito. A wine-merehant, next door, 
had been in difBculties, and with great sagacity 
the secretary had come to his aid with liberality, 
taking a mortgage on the premises to “ secure 
the company.” Ui course of time, the wine- 
merchant liaviag “ arranged” with his creditors 
once or twice, and received all the indulgence 
to failing trade, finally collfcpsed, and it became 
open to the Foncier to secure these desirable 

S remises for a mere song — i.c. twenty-five 
bousand poimds. Some said that scheming 
company was always lucky; others said—a dis¬ 
satisfied shareholder, perhaps—^that everybody 
seemed to think they could have “ a pull” at 
the bank. It was agreed, however, that it teas a 
song. In a very short time “ middle-age” Jen- 
kinson was called in again; that architect had 
submitted some gorgeons plans, based on the 
designs of the Louvre, and very soon—^without 
suspension of business—the workmen were 
busy, and the scaffoldings were erected, and 
cream-kid stone, loamy as bride-cake sugar, 
was being piled up, and the new banking palace 
soon grew towards completion. In such daring 
schemes, to say nothing of “ pushing on trade,” 
Mr. TiBotson of necessity was forced to take 
interest, and thus gradually he was being drawn 
back into things of common life. At his 
own house at home he lived a solitary and 
dejected life—sitting sdone through the long 
evenings. He liad but few servants in his 
"fine” house, and among them that Martha 
Malcolm, who had not left him. That strange 
gaunt woman had returned home from her mis¬ 
tress’s death-bed more gaunt, more silent, more 
gloomy, and perhiqra more blunt and disre¬ 
spectful than before—4hmg.s of which Mr. Til¬ 
lotson took no notice, Imid which, perhaps, were 
more in tone with his state of mind, and wlien 
encouraged to send her away, said she was a good 
faithful creature. Miss Diamond remained with 
the captain, keeping house for him, reading for 
him sometimes in the evening, busy with a 
monotonous round of work. Dut Mr. Tillot¬ 
son she rarely saw, and never sought; and it 
seemed, indeed when she met bin} as though she 
shrank a little, looking at liim with a curious 
suspicious look. Though very often slie came 
to see Martha Malcolm when he was away at 
the bank; and the two women sat together in 
iparipur fig hqurs, and pcriiaps talked over 
the ■** lito girl” they so loved, and who was 


gone from them. But it was known that later 
she was to go away to Eraaoe, and give herseM 
up to a rel&ons life. 

©ne of those days, w^pn the chairman was 
thus away at his bank, with aU the papers about 
a new loan to the Plata IUilway--a concern 

S 3 ed to be getting into rather failing 
—before him, a was brought ia— 
“Mr. Tilney.” There wm other cards of 
tliat gentleman up at Mr, Tillotson’s house, 
for he had called very often, and periodically, 
too, but without success. Mr. Tillotson was 
generally at his bank, as he might have known; 
or Mr. Tilney had the misfortune to find the 
door opened to him by Martha Malcolm, who 
confronted him, adhering to Uie door like an 
Assyrian figure, ^d gazing out with tiie im¬ 
passibility of such images. She was as unyielding 
as if she were of stone, and, iii truth, rather 
appalled Mr. Tilney,- who retired in some aon- 
fusion. This morning, however, when he looked 
half mechanically at the card that was put into 
his hand, soft memories seemed to rise from it, 
like a scent from a “ box of opened flowers 
ami with the scent came also dreamy pictures, 
and a feeling of peace, and by-and-by one of 
happiness. The name seemed like a dream. 
Association, as we know, does so much, and that 
so'mysteriously; and he recalled then—oddly, 
too—iteother card of Mr. Tilney’s, which he 
had found on his table long, long before, down 
at the cathedral to-wn, and on which was 
written ill pencil, “Don’tforget us at seven.” 
He put aside the Plata Bailway papers, aud sent 
down for liis friend. 

Mr. Tilney came in with akority, but with a 
face composed to grief. Biit he was greatly 
changed; neat cmd clean as ever in liis dress, 
though old foshioned, and perhaps old, too: 
yet still there were signs of wear and tear. 
The tall straight back was beginniag to bend, 
and something about the collar seemed to 
suggest tightening and bracings to keep to¬ 
gether what would otherwise have spread and 
gone wild. Above all, since that night, there 
had come a soft “ fishy ” stare into his eyes, and 
at times a stillness round the edges of tils lips, 
and, possibly, a little tremble in his hands. 

He w-as really glad to see his friend. “ My 
dear Tillotson,”'he said, taking the other's hand 
into both of his, “ I am so gM to see you. I 
need not tell you how I felt leith you; now we 
all felt with you.” 

" ¥es, y&s, said Mr, TiUotson, liastUy;I 
Jenow that. I have had my troubles since we 
met last. They come to us all pretty impar¬ 
tially.” - 

He said tliis without seeing that Mr. Tilney 
winced a little. 

“I beUeve so,” said be. “But you know, 
my dear friend, what the clergy tell us. Not 
later tlian last Sunday, at the Ghai-el BotaIi, 
sir (I never miss), I heard Dr. MoCayeane say, 
that whom th^ Lord loved Ee to^ care to 
scourge with a rod of iron. No, itwasn’t last 
Sunday; let me see. BrindlCT, the biihop, I 
thinkand in some doiptbt, hu. TBney paused 
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altc^ether, to settle tbe matter inside his own. Mr.Tilney. "Recently at Gibraltar, you know, 
brain. with his regiment, the Buffs. Tine corps’ as. 

1 hope they are all well with you ?” Said ever you saw. I knew some of ’em long agOj 
Mr. Tillotson, changing the subject. “Mrs. when Lord Bob Henrcy (they used to cml mm 

TUney, and Miss Augusta, and-” ‘Kettle Blower,’ about wliich a long story, sir) 

‘‘Rcrfeotly.qaiiewdl, thank you,much obliged and a lot more were in it. It’s gone to the 
^ to you; I snafl take care to mention your kind bad now, I believe.” ' 

’ inquiries.” (Mr.,.Tilney alwuys fell iuto these “And so he has left the country?” said Mr. 
formalities even in the instance of old friends, Tflloteon. 

when he had not seen J;hcm for some time.) “And as you may conceive, Tillotsou, the 
" Thanks to Providence, who keeps off the wind worst accounts. Got among, the Jew's out there, 
from even the lambs, sir, they are doing very Glad enough these rogues to discount any rot- 
well. Though, by the way, no; I had quite for- ten stick of a chance.he may have. Though, 
got. Poor Ada.’^ my dear friend, I should hardly speak of it bc- 

Mr. Tillotson started. “Nothing has hap- foreyo«. And it is very hard between the two, 
pened her P She is not——” you one——” ' 

Mr. Tilney shook his hca4 gloomily. “ We “ Don’t mind,” said Mr. Tillotson; “ it’s sore 
went through a great deal with hjs poor child, to he his. W’heh my poor wife was alive, I 
Doctor after doctor, sir. Ibid ’em all in, one always considered it a little hobby of hers, 
aftewthe other.” * NoWj of course, I can say little, except, indeed, 

“ I never heard,” said Mr. Tillotson, passion- that she had some last wishes in inference to it, 
atcly—“never. They never toldinc. 1 have so 1 must go on with it, though merely for 
been shut up here. 1 know nothing of what reason.” • 

goes on in the world. But tell me; she is w'ell “ Ah! to be sure,” .said Mr. Tihiey. “ We 
now?” , heard from him only two days ago. The 

“ Well,” said Mr. Tilney, plaintively; “ we strangest letter, 1 declare, I'illotson. I think 
may call her well; but you may conceive the he’s a little wroi^/^w, you know. Theidfiaof 
time we had of it. Doctor after doctor, I gs- a man getting iuto a fury on paper, and with a 
sure yon, and the best—Sir Jolm Bellman.* A pen in liis hand. Wants money,” added Mr. 
Brougham and a pair of horses always Ikt the Tilney, taking out the letter; “and tcaUy, now, 
door. Shut up myself in the study. But I de- after his behaviour, if I were to tell you the 
dare to the Ahnignty Providence—which blows story, Tillotson, it would, make your hair stand 
down every leaf, and every blade of grass, and up straight with horror. A family Ihus matured 
every single sparrow on the house-top—^that I him,'DUotson, and even fed him, I may say; 
don’t grudge it. For she’s a true noble girl, it was very Bboeking.” 
sir, and wms trae to me when I wanted it. 1 “Indeed, lean make no excuse for him,” said 
may say Jack Tiluey, sir, would have had a ht®d- Mr. Tillotson. “ Indeed, I do not understand 
stone over him now but for her. God bless him. To me he has some unaccountable 
her! and you too, Tillotson. We all went antipathy. God knows, I never did anything 
throngh enough that night.” to him.” 

“ And what was the cause of all this ?” asked “ Precisely; and what I have always said. 
Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. “By the way, I am No one could behave handsomer; 1 must say 
very thouglitless, and think of nothing. * This, I that for you. Now', just read that, and sec what 
know, is your lunch-time;” and he rang the you think of it. He knows well enougli we have 

bell. noUiiug to spare, and yet-” 

“ O, come, now,” said Mr. Tilney, in feeble Mr. Tillotson, strangely taking an interest in 
protest,‘■^his is always the way. We are doing everything that indirectly even concerned that 

very well as wc are. Why, now ?-Well, I’ll family, read eagerly -. 

tell you about it.” (Biscuits, and a rich and 

creamy Scotch cake, and sherry, had appeared “New BaTraefis, Gibraltar,” 

with the rapidity of pantomime feast.) “ You (It bemn abrnjttlv, and was addressed to Ada 
recollect a man that used to be with iis a good Millwood.) * ^ 

dejil, in and out, yon know, up-stairs, down- “ I wish you would try and aiiswcr my letters, 

,stmrs, and in my lady’srvhat d’ye call it?-” or get them to answer them, more regularly. 

“ Ross—^M’r. Itoss. Perfectly.” It puts double the trouble on me, to be wTitJng 

“Ah, to be sure. Well, tmr. it was, you the same twice over; so try and be careful, wnl 
see. The up and down state of things, now this you, this time. . 

way, now that, had a good deal to do with it. * “ I suppose you arc all going on in the same 
(You follow me, don’t you ?) I’m afraid, a bad old round, Mrs. T. trjing hard with the cobwetw 
fellow at bottom, with some fine impulses. Yes, (.vAr’ll understand me), to get them round the 
I'illotsoh, some fine impulses; not radically legs of some *ulueky poor devil of a soldier, 

had-' w'ho some ww walks off iu Ihe end—and well for 

“ But how?” said Mr. Tilloton, hesitating, him, too. Bre doesn’t know the loss he has had 
“ Welljithis flbw,” said Mr. Tilney. “ Since in Augusta and her sister-yfine dtanestic crea- 

hewentav^ay-” turesjWellsuitedfororderingidmncraudbrmg- 

“ Why, he has gone S’” ing up children. Mrs. T. faas trained tliem 

“ 0, God bless mo,,y%s; to he sure,” said well; and when she lies down for the last time 















is going to play them a trick. Mark my -words, 
life will. 1 am very glad to sec you; indeed 1 
am. I am getting old and tired, TiUofcson. Did 
you ever feel that ?—as if you oould never rest 
yourself enough. Just drop in on us when you 
^ nave time; it will be a cliarity. Out at ICen- 
sington, you know. Better Ipve you a card. 
There! God Almighty, in His infinite mercy, 
bless and protect yon, apd reward you.*’ 


ORANGE AND RIBBON. 


Not to speak of the common hereditary 
maladies which for so long have preyed on 
the feeble constitution of lueiand, and which 
other countries more robust have expelled 
from their own systems, Ijer miserable health 
is further endangered by two extraordinary 
diseases, in themselves enough to keep any na 
tion in a permanent state of suffering. These 
two plagues are called Orangeism and Rib- 
bonism. Anything more savage, rude, bar¬ 
barous, Corsican, and nuwoftliy of a civilised 
country, cannot be well conceiveti. Yet their pre¬ 
sence may bo reasonably explained, as aiising 
naturally m a country where two religions are, 
as it were, tied together at the waist, the 
two Danish combatants, and who were left to 
struggle against each other with knives. One 
gladiator was the rich Protestant of station and 
rank, bnt whose number was lew; the other 
the Catholic pleheimi, weak as to wealth and 
intelligence, hut strong as to numbers. The 
battle was unequal. By the aid of nenal laws, 
confiscations, and oppression, the plebeian was 
flung at the feet oi the victorious Protestant. 
But though supremacy was secured, there was 
a bitter feeling of resistance underneath; and 
the conquerors felt tliat they could not rely for 
protection on the satisfactory result of a crushed 
rebfdJion. A more permanent safeguard was a 
sort, of hiiigue among themselves, for making 
their small body more compact, and for enforcing 
the subjwtion of the conquered })arty, even in ; 
matters m detail. Some such principle was the j 
beginning of the Orange Society. 

Just before the great Irish Bebellion broke 
out, tlie Protestant yeomen of the north, always 
well armed, well cared for, and well trained in 
militia regiments, affected to be in terror of the 
wretched minority of the otlier religion, who 
» w*fe scattered among them. Tliey took on 
themselves the duties of a sort of committee of 
vigilance, and undertook to keep that part of 
the coiml ry “ quiet,” This was done by forming 
themselves into bands who v^ent over the country 
“visiting” Catholic houses early in the morn¬ 
ing, and driving out the unfortunate and help¬ 
less tenants whom they suspected. This system 
—-utterly unchecked by any responsibility beyond 
the “ loyalty” qj the administraiors—gradually 
enlarged •ijntil they became known as "The 
Peep o’ Day Boys,” a name commoflly supposed 
to belong to a party of quite opposite principles. 

' The miseries of this -ithmesale terrorism is de¬ 
scribed as almost unendurable. Other names 


by which they came to be known were " Th6> 
Protestant Boys,” “ Wreckers,” and the like. 
Being so successful in their proceedings, they 
determined to enlarge their procedure, and drive 
out all the Papists wholesale. A respectable 
Quaker who had lived through all these ddings, 
well recollected how often fifteen and sixteen 
houses would be “ wrecked ” in a night, and 
how he had seen the roads covered with fly¬ 
ing hordes of half-naked, famished, frantic 
Insh, who were thus hunted through the 
country. As the rebellion ripened, these un- ; 
fortunates at last turned on their persecutors. 

In 1795 came the fomous “ Battle of the Dia¬ 
mond,” which lasted several days?and which was 
but an anticipation of the late Belfast riots. It 
was a savage street fight; but its triumph has 
been sung in a very stirrmg Orange ballad, and 
its glories were toasted at an election dinner so 
late as 1S37. 

At last it was jsflt that the system only 
wanted a liUlc organisation, and on the 21st 
of September, 1795, the Piiist Orange Lodge 
was formed, at the lionse of one Sloan. It began 
to spread dmost at once. Lodges sprang up 
all over the country. A grand central lodge 
was constituted at Dublin in 1800. It was 
founded on e:p^gcrated protestations of loyalty, 
almost suspicions in their ardour. But, if 
looked at closely, it will be found that the 
Ontngeman’s loyally is always conditional, and 
to be secured only at the price of Ascendancy. : 
Their early rules betray thas, when there was a ! 
deal of Violent swearing to support and pay ' 
allegiance to the king and his successors, xo 
long ax he or they support Protestant Aseendaney ; 
and it is said there was added a secret declara¬ 
tion, “ and that I will exterminate the Catholics 
of Ireland so far as lies in my power.” 

11 then spread to England, to London, Man¬ 
chester, and all the leading towns, with extra¬ 
ordinary success; but from the year 1813 it 
began to decay sensibly. In the year 1827, how¬ 
ever, on the eve of the great question of Emanci¬ 
pation, it enjoyed a glorious revival. It was t hen 
entirely reorganised. Its rules were revised. 
The awkward oath of conditional allegiance was 
withdrawn. Instead, there was much swearing 
“ to support the true religion, as by law esta¬ 
blished.” Then t|^e qualities of' a model 
Orangeman -were set fo^th with much com¬ 
placency, in the style of the old “ characters.” 
lie was to be fall of " faith, piety, courtesy, and 
compassion;” "sober, honest, wise, ana pru¬ 
dent;” to love “rational society, and hate 
swearing.” On these principles it received 
august patronage. Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
liuid, became Grand Master; the Bishop of 
Salisbury became “Grand Chaplain;” and an 
immense rollofedistinguishednoblemen; bishops, 
and conservative squires, filled the other “ grand” 
offices. 

The Royal Prince was not merely ornamental, 
bnt a most active and stirrbg president. He 
sepras to have been constantly filing up -war¬ 
rants, and encouraging a spirjj; of propagandism 
in all directions. He sent out emissaries to 
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the Canadas, loniaa Islands, and colonies of all 
sorts, who laboured in the vineyard with sur¬ 
prising success. Ilneir zfA aetuaU|jr earned 
them so fer as to tamper with the military, and 
in some thirtjr forty regiments "lodges” were 
formed, in which the soldiers made speeches, and 
drank, and swore to exterminate their comrades 
of the obnoxious religion. In vain the colonels 
protested against a system so subversive of all 
good discipune. The eager emissaries went on 
with their labour, and the Eoyal Grand Master 
filled ill warrant after wsirrant for constituti^ 
fresh military lodges. At last the authorities 
interfered. Ernest himself was called to ac-, 
count, and afitilr some awkward denials, which 
looked very like shuffling, was compelled to 
withdraw this portion of the system. 

The organisation seems to have been borrowed 
from the irccviasons. Any persons or any num¬ 
ber of persons cap form a “ private lodge,” by 
forwarding tbeir names ^id a guinea to the 
grand lodge. All the private lodges in a county 
elect members to the “district lodges.” The 
district lodges elect six members to the oouuiy 
lodges, and the county lodges elect to the grand 
central. Three and sixpence used to be the 
moderate amiual subscription of a private lodge. 
A public-house was geucrally the appropiiate 
venue for the rites of inauguration or discussion 
of the important concerns of the fraternity; and 
prayer introduced and terminated the pious pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Under this happy dispensation the system 
flourished. Twenty-five years ago it could boast 
of fifteen hundred private lodges and over two 
hundred thousand members. Some tliirty years 
ago they defined tliemsolvcs to be “a .society 
banded together against the destroyers and 
corrupters of God’s word, and ojtposed by a 
bigoted and malignant faction, always our in¬ 
veterate foes and the unrelenting opponents of 
true religion.” This wholesome spint was fur¬ 
ther eiioouragod by inflammatory songs, with 
which the members stimidated their droop¬ 
ing hopes. There are published song-books 
which contain the old chaster lyrics of the 
“ Boyne Water ” and “Croppies, lie downbut 
there is a more stiniiig sort, in which “ Keeping 
Powder Dry” Is specially insisted on. Here is 
one of the nght kind s ^ 

A nolili SONS. 

My lads, pray attend to the voice of a friend, 

Whilst I ^ve you a history true, 

For a loyalist fit, sure your taste it most hit, 

For 'Us trimmed up with orange and blue. 

Tol de lol. 

For since Beformation enlighten’d the nation. 

And to Popery gave the first blow, 

Their hatred and spleen were in bigotry seen, 

'Gainst our lives and religion to how. 

^ Tol do lol. 

At their relics he laugh'd, he despised their priest- 
eratt. 

Their religiou, he said, was a trick, 

Confession a Juke, absolution a cloak, 

So he pitch'd then wholesale to old Nick. 

Tol de lol. 


ru rive you a toast, 'tis my pride and my boast, - 
May the Protestant interest stand, 

In spite of all evil, the French and the devil. 

And flourish in peace o’er the laud. 

Tol de lol. 

May William’s good cause, and William’s good laws, 
Tbsse traitors and rebels to quell, 

Be ’stahlished once more, and upon the old score, 
And Behellion shall vanish to hell. 

Tol de lol. 

Bui at Ibis moment Orange prospects are any¬ 
thing but bright. Men of au parties and creeds, 
who love order and justice and have common 
sense,have joined to putOrangemen down. Prom 
the year 'thirty-five, when they had to suffer the 
indignity of being.put on their trial in a parlisr 
meutary inquiry, they have met nothing but 
rebuffs. They have fallen on evil days. The 
only satisfaction left is firing a few shots hu a 
loved anniversary, and walking in surreptitious 
procession on the great July days. Acts of 
parliament have been passed specially to pare 
their claws. The heaviest blow was reserved 
for the year 1858, when tie government 
refused to appoint any one a magistrate who 
was known to belong to the society. A 
deputation of brethren waited on the late 
Lord ^Palmerston to protest, who told them 
“ that they belonged to the middle ages,” 
and with an amused air asked for what 
object they exisU'd? A Conservative jieor 
answered gravely, “ Por self-defence, ray lord.” 
Lord Palmerston replied, that the law's of the 
country would provide for that, and that they 
need be under no uneasiness. But the oruelest 
stroke came from Lord Derby, who pronounced 
the whole association to be one of the miseries 
of Ireland. 

Lot us now turn to the ppnd.ant to this strange 
society, which is to be found low down, among 
the Ignorant and less civilised classes. Both 
societies may be fairly put on a level, and tliere 
can be no question but that the barbarous intole¬ 
rance of the one produced the savage and Indian 
ferocity of the other. 

The llibbon Society is of modem'date, and 
succeeded a whole tribe of secret societies, 
including the notorious Whiteboys, whose law¬ 
less proceedings, it was found, ooujd not be 
reached by the ordmary statute or common law, 
and who were paid the Jionour of having a 
special act of parliament passed to suppress 
tfiem. They are the most modem of lawlrss ■* 
societies, excepting, of course, that now famous 
Fenian Association, with which we have recently 
become familiar. But they are all, in truth, 
the one society qnder different names: the 
Whiteboys being suoceccbd by "Thrashers,” 

“ Carders,” “ Steelboys,” “ Terry Alts,” " MoUy 
M'Ouires,” “ Phocnixites,” and many more. 

The lowest officer in the Eibbon Society is 
the “Body Mister," next to^Jiim comes the 
“ Parish Master,” whose title show^ iie extejit 
of his jurisdiction, and after him the “ County 
Delegate,” who is of the secret council of the 
whole society. The '"body” is merely the 
same as the “ lodge” among the Oranaremen, 
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•and each “ body’ consists of abont fifty 
members. A “body-meeti^” is held every 
month at some low pttblic-house—^following 
strictly the Orange precedent—and there the 
members interchange complaints and grievances, 
and the necessity of " busineas.” If there be 
any serious work that reqtiires prompt re- 
dress, the " body-mastet” reports it specially to 
the “ parish master,” who does the same to the 
“ county delegate,” who thereupon in his dis¬ 
cretion issues “summonses” addressed to a 
new d^s-^to a distinct department—^namely, to 
the “jurymen” of the district, who are en¬ 
rolled to the number of some fourteen or so. 
This dreadful council of twelve “ sit” on the 
nnfortunate landowner, wh» has been driven to 
take legal remedies for the recovery of his rent. 
They decide, as such men may be supposed to 
detide, and actually name tlie person or persons 
by whom the plan is to be carried out. In the 
case of a murder, it is usmd to select some 
distant county in Irdand; and the “ jurymen” 
of that county, on receiving notice, name Oie 
executioner. From this nomination there is no 
appeal. The object of this remote selection is, of 
course, to lessen the chances of disco very. 

The method of procuring members iu gencmlly 
this. An emissary visits the parish, pjpeft the 
young men of the village in an obscure taproom 
of the “ public” of the place, and reads out “ sen¬ 
sation” details concerning “ evictions,” “ heart¬ 
rending oppression,” “ widows and orphans 
turned out on the roadade,” and the like. This 
brings their minds into a suitable tone for being 
worked on, and very soon, the next meeting of 
the society being at hand, a number of postulants 
are ready*to be enrolled. This is done with a 
sort of squalid solemnity in the peaty atmosphere 
of the “ shebeen.” Tliev are introduced one by 
one and blindfolded. This is meant to be typic^ 
of that unreasoning obedience which is required 
from all members. The new brother is put in 
the centre of a circle, the members joining tiands 
all round; Ids hands arc laid upon a prayer-book; 
and he ig rojquircd to repeat m a loud voice the i 
following form; 

“In the name of the Father, Son, and Iloly 
Ghost. Amon. 

“ I, A. B. do swear In the presence of these my 
brotherly members, and on the contents of this holy- 
book, the cross of Christ, that I will, by every means 
in my power, aid and assist the French, or any other 
, Catholic power that is endeavouring' to free us from 
tJe bonds of tyrannical slavery and the oppression 
of unjust laws j that I will be ready at a moment’s 
warning, sickness or death alone preventing me, to 
take up the ca-use of an oppressed brother, knowing 
or believing him to be such ^ and that I will obey', 
without murmuring, all orders received from a 
county delegate, parish, or body master; and that 
1 -will silently abide by any decision of the jurymen 
of my parish, either in a dispute with a brother, or, 
if it be necessary, in the destrnct^n of life or pro¬ 
perty, orarther punishment of transgressors against 
honour, la^, and justice; that I wilk allow neither 
father, mother, sister, or brother to come between me 
and the carrying out of osr glorious Ribbon system 
into final and immediatf execution; that 1 will spare 
neither person nor property of the bloody heretics, 

*■ 
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but more especially those who feed upon lie tenth 
part of onr labour. 1 farther swear that I wfll never 
appear before judge or jury to prosecute a brother, 
knowing him to be such; and that nmtker torture, 
de^h, nor ^execution thaU ever me dwidge the 
elightest atom of the plans and eecretsintruited to me, 
to any magistrate or other person, not within the 
pale of this onr glorious institution, though I were 
to he hvng in chains and dried in the sun; and that I 
will never write or inscribe upon any paper or parch¬ 
ment, or other substance or tUii»g, any word, letter, 
sign, or token, by which the secrets of our society 
could transpire or become known ; that I will never 
admit, with ray knowledge, any person into this 
grand design except a Catholic, or some worthy Pro¬ 
testant who is well known to stick to ns, and who 
regularly subscribes to the committee. I furfter 
swear, that I will myself subscribe tan pence per 
quarter, if not more, according to my circnmstances, 
to this committee or others, towards the support of 
the objects of this our immortah institurion. I 
further swear, that I will keep a close eye upon all 
hypocritical CatholiosfSiagistrates, and report to iny 
county delegate, parish, or body master, their con¬ 
duct at Petty Sessions and elsewhere, as may come 
within my knowledge. And I take this oath, in all 
its parts, without any mental reservation whatever, 
and with a full and unwavering determination to 
keep the same. So help me God.” 

The reader will be dismally amused by the 
attempt at grand solemnity and “ tali” verbiage' 
in this composition, and especially by the deter¬ 
mined resolution not to betray the secrets of the 
society, ’"though 1 were to be hung in chains and 
dried in the suu.” 

After all the candidates arc admitted, "busi¬ 
ness ” begins, u'hich consists in furnishing “ pass¬ 
words ” for the quarter; and it becomes charac- : 
teristic to remark tliis special feature of aU 
Irish illegal organisations, the truly Celtic 
haukeriug after military terms, drilling, and the 
mere showman’s psvrt of the business; which 
masquerading has ahnost invariably helped to 
shipwreck the institution. These passwords 
are changed regularly. Every parish master is 
bound to pay a fee of half-a-crovm to the county 
delegate on receipt of the new passwords, and 
sixpence on the entrance of every new member. 
The new member pays two shillings, one and six¬ 
pence of which goes to form a funS for the defence 
of unhappy members who have fallen into the 
hands of the law, aftd to purchase the guns and 
ammunition with whicli ticir l^oody resolves are 
carried out. The passwords are generally in the 
sliape of some unmeaning string of question and 
answer, taking, perhaps, the following shape, 
which is a true copy.* 

Question. God save you. 

Answer. And you like-wisa. 

Q. This is a fine day. . 

A. It is, but^there’s a better coming. 

<2. Where are you going? 

A. To Belfast, agra. 

<2. What to do there? 

A. To receive friendship. 

Q. This is a bad road ? 

, A. Yes, but it will soon be repairW. 

* Obtained from a police oliicor of large e^f^eri- 
cnce, given in the Dublin University Magazine. 
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‘Q, With what sort of atones? 

A. With Froteatant bones. 

Q. Do you know your letters? 

A. To be sure I do. , 

<2- Say them. ' 

A. A- a. I. M. (A Great Irish Massacre.) 

<2. What is yonr motto? 

A. Once it was L. E. F. (Lord Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald); now it is R. 0. (Ribbon Order.) 

Q. Have you any more ? 

A. 1 have. 

Q. Whose son are you ? 

A. Graniawale’s. * 

<2. What height are you ? 

A. High as Patrick’s steeple. 

<2. What height is that? 

A. Higheor than St. Paul’s. 

<2. Then express the word. 

A. Go on, I tell you. 

Give the first finger of the right hand.] 

Give the two'first fingers of the left hand.) 

The most dreadful portitpi of this oath is 
the part that refers to not allowing father or 
motheri sister or brother, to stand between the 
member and the duty of carrying out liis orders. 
There have been instances of a struggle almost 
heartrending, where the barbarous office has 
been delegated to the betrothed of a young girl 
whose fether had been marked for slaughter. 
The young man was ferociously reminded of his 
oath, and cautioned that he had already, by hi!» 
simple remonstrance, broken it. He is said to 
have lost his reason in the struggle. 

Like its model, the Orange lodge, the Rib¬ 
bon Society has its unlawful finery. Mankind, 
once formed into a society, whether it take 
the shape of Oddfellow, Forester, committee¬ 
man of a great exhibition, or steward of a 
concert, must have its badge, dress, or decora¬ 
tion. The Ribbon officer, therefore, has his 
green scarf; his collar and belt edged with scarlet, 
and embroidered in white with cros.sc8 or harps 
with seven strings; a large band; and Hibernia 
(poor soul I) separated from the crmmd harp. 

In tins way is an unhappy land—“Truly a 
fayro and beautiful countrie,” said Spenser,— 
tom to pieces by her own children. And the 
wcU-knowm cries of loyalty, order, e(iuality, 
toleration, justice, freedom, but, above all. 
Religion (in whose name so many enormities 
are perpetrated), are prpstituied to the bad pas¬ 
sions of these miserable party societies, whose 
watchwords are hatred and ill will. 


“ DEO. OPT. MAX.” 

Aet thou drowsy, dull, indifferent. 
Folder of the hands, 

Dreaming o’er tlie sijent ialling 
Of life’s measured sands ? ^ 

Living without aim or motion. 
Save thyself to please, ' 

Careless as the beasts that perish, 
Sitting at t^ine case ? 

Hot for thee the mighty message 
Rings in stanling tone; 

TalUly would its pealing accents 
Strike tlirottgh hearts of stone. 


Sounding; o’er the clash and clatter 
Of this earth’s vaiu ||in, 

Unto yon, that live in earnest, 

And that work to win. 

Thus it speaks: “Aspirants, toilers 
For some lofty gain, 

See ye spend'not strength and ^lirita, 
Hope and faith, in vain! 

“ All that soars paSb Self is noble— 
Every upward aim— 

Make it nobler yet—the noblest t 
An immortal fame! 

“ Let not good or great content ye— 
Higher and still higher, 

Only for the best, the greatest, 

Labour and'kspire! 

“ Spuming all that’s partial, doubtful. 
All your vigour bend 
(Worthiest aim and worthiest effort) 
To a perfect end ! 

“ Thus have all true saints before ye. 
All true heroes striven, 

Reaching for tjie best, the higiiost, 
Beyond earth to heaven.” 


'■ G^LEY-SLAVE No. 9999. 

“ You are going to Toulon!” exclaimed my 
neighbour, the avocat, with some surprise. 

“Tam going there, because I cannot help pass¬ 
ing it, unless 1 take steamer from Genoa to Mar¬ 
seilles ; which would not be the way to see much 
of the country.” 

“ You will perhaps, then, pay a* visit to the 
Bagne, the only one now existing in France P” 

“ I shall try; although it must be a painful 
sight. But 1 find no phase of humanity unin¬ 
teresting.” 

“ I will give you a letter to a forpat (convict) 
there.” 

“A letter to a galley-slave P” 

“ Yes. He is a person in whom 1 take great 
interest. It may be as well not to give you any 
written communication to the man himsfelf, as it 
would put you to the trouble of getting it read 
and passed by the prison authorities, and others, 
perhaps, previous to presentation; but I will 
put you in the way of getting at him and speak¬ 
ing to him. You shall be introduced to one of 
his patrons, an adjoint of the mayor.” 

“ But I am already promised an introducUosi 
to the Pr6fet Maritime.” 

“ Capital! With that backing the one 1 shall 
give you, you will be able to perform an act of 
charity. It will be at good deed on your part. 
Only put yourself in hm place-” 

“ Much obliged.” 

“ And think how gratified you would feel at 
receiving a friendly visit from without.” 

“Is he one of your clients, this worthy for- 
pat ? One of Jthe innocents whom yoor potent 
eloquence has failed to whitewash?” 

“No. I did hot defend him, although the pri¬ 
soner was well defended.” * 

“ And the resulting verdict P” 
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* “Qailty, with extenuating clrcumstancses- 
The sentence. Hard labour for life.** 

"And the crime?” 

" In the first place, it ia doubtful to me whether 
a crime am committed; secondly, if a crime there 
, was, I believe the prisoner innocjent of it. There 
have been a crime; but ie was not the guilty 
party. The imputed offence was fratricide.” 

“He has therefore at ieast escaped the guillo¬ 
tine.” 

“Yes; and, through the mitigation of our 
' law’s severity, he was also spared the branding 
on the shoulder witli the letters T. F. P., ‘ Tra-1 
vaux Foreds a Perpetuitd.’ But in this very 
/i/ace where we are now walking up and down, 
and which you have called our town’s unroofe(l 
saloon, he was subjected to an infliction now also: 
abolished, namely, an hour’s^nbhe exposure on 
a scaffold, as inf^ous, fratricide, and civilly 
dead.” 

“And probably hooted and insulted accord¬ 
ingly?” 

" Exactly the contrary. Tlip propriety of his 
attitude and behaviour, coinciding with the 
general belief of his innocence and pity for his 
consequently cruel position, gained hiirv nniv«r- 
sal sympathy. Instead of harsh wo^s,» or 
worse, a collection of money was made on the 
spot, to procure him comforts during bis journey 
to the place of punishment.” 

“ But what was the cause of this discrepancy 
between the popular feeling and the jury’s ver¬ 
dict?” 

“ Well; the ease is difficult as well as carious, 
and still remains in some measure mysterious. 
You are aware of the innumerable and bitter dis- 
pixtcs occaaiondd in France by the minute divi¬ 
sion of property. For a square fool of ground, 
for half a tree, for a crumbling mud wall, for a 
creaking bit of furniture, sometimes eveu for a 
few pote and pans or hulf~wom clothes, families 
will fall into variance. This was another in¬ 
stance of quarrel caused by a trumpery inherit¬ 
ance unfairly uppropriated. Alexancke Fourrier 
and his elder brother, Pierre Francois, each be¬ 
lieved that the other had got more than his share, 
and consequently indulged in very unbrothcrly 
expressions of feeling. Fraupois was even heard 
to use words threatening his brother’s life, 

‘ Mind what you are about,’ he said. ‘ Je te lue; 
JL’U Aill you.* ” 

*^hat was very bad.” 

“ Yes and No. Hard words break no bones. 
Hot-tempered people, under provocation, often 
say more than they have the,slightest iutentibn 
of meaning. Listen to the compliments often 
interchanged between husband and wife amongst 
our lower classes, and then sec how they make 
, it up afterwards. Parents, oven with you, some¬ 
times ^11 their children they wiil break their 
necks; and*yef they do not break them the more 
for that. I hold that Franpois’s ‘ je ft tue ’ was 
not a bit more seriems in its real purport.” 

“It would, nevprt^gss, have an ugly look 
when proved in eVicNiMii’'* 


“ Tme; and could Franpois have foreseen the 
consequences, he would have curbed his temper 
and held his tongue. Had he really intended to 
commit the murder, he would have refrained from 
announcing that intention.” 

“At least, it was a great imprudence.” 

“Doubtless, as was proved by the event. Tho 
other fearing, or pretending to fear, that his life 
was in danger, procured a pistol, which he con¬ 
stantly carried, loaded, in his pocket. One even¬ 
ing he was found lying-in a field, close to a half- 
open gate, bleeding to death from a wound in 
the hip. The pistol in his pocket was discharged. 
Carried into the house, the only articulate and 
intelligible words which he uttered before ex¬ 
piring were ‘ Cochon de frere‘ Pig of a bro¬ 
ther ! ’ Those words were the cause of Franpois’s 
condemnation.” 

• “ And well they might be.” * 

“They might mer^ be the delirious expres¬ 
sion of his habitual train of thought. There were 
marks of footprints brought as evidence against 
Franpois. His counsel insisted that the shoes in 
question should be tried on the father, who re¬ 
fused, They were tried on by force, and found 
to fit him perfcctlj'. After Franpois’s coudemna- 
tion there came out very grave charges against 
the father, a man of fieice passions and moody 
temper. Tho whole family were thrown into 
prison—father, mother, sisters and all. 1 hold 
that, for his mother’s sake, Franpois had said 
nothing against his father. I believe Mm to 
liave been a martyr, sacrificing himself and 
letting matters take their course on her account. 
'I’lie father hung liimself in prison.” 

“Very strange that, if he had done no wrong.” 

“ The family were immediately set at liberty. 
'L’he father’s suicide was construed into a con¬ 
fession of guilt. From that moment everybody 
believed in the innocence of the convicted pri¬ 
soner. It is certain that if the suicide had pre¬ 
ceded instead of following the condemnation, it 
would have been productive of the same benefit 
to the convict as it was to the rest of the family. 
But it happened too late. Judgment bad been 
pronounced, and could not be reversed. He was 
first sent to Brest, where he figured under tlie 
singular No. of S33,550. He is now, as 1 have 
told you, at Toulon.* By, great exertions his 
sentence has been remitted from jiard labour for 
life to a limited period—an immense alleviation. 
But he has still four years to remain in confine¬ 
ment. We are trjing further to diminish that. 
As to the labiur, he has been relieved of it by 
being classed with tlie ‘ incurables.’ Sec hitii at 
'foulon. Your visit may possibly do good.” 

Before starting, Fourrier’s mother and sister, 
apprised of my intention, came to meet me at 
the avocat’s house. The first," a hale, apple- 
cheeked old woraau, could hardly speak, for emo¬ 
tion; but, without asking leave, kissed me 
affectionately, os if 1 were hot child himself. 
The sister, a tidy, middle-t^ed, h&rd-workiug 
woman, burst iuto tears as soon as she entered 
the room, seized my hand, and stammered out as 
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both men of letters, who wnte excellent boolps in case, neither those cells nor thek occupant* sate i 
dbllaboration. - " . open to public inspection. 

I jSnd the house with difficulty. My driyer , "I do not think that probable,” I interposed, 
does not seem to know the town, and tins is oat- " He has never incurred a single day’s punish- 
side it. Is he one of the strangers arrived to ment.” 

replace the nmaway population ? M. Margolld “ So much the better; you will be able to see 
is absent, M. Zur<to not. A tall handsome him, then. I remember hearing him mentioned 
man, but evidently suffering from illness, re- before. He seems to have friends who take in- 
ceivcs me with kind andmharming courtesy. He terest in him.” 

knows Fourrier and his story well, and has been At that moment, I noticed the direction of the 

instrumental inTproouring the partial remission admiral’s eye. It glared at the wound on my 
of his sentence. He himself has been tormented hat, which I had clean forgotten. Not being a 
lately with neuralgic pains, but is better to-day. diplomatist, I fear my face betrayed some slight 
He will take me to the admiral and accompany symptom of moriiflcation. • 
me to the Bagne, calling for me at the hotel at Smiling, he added that I was to take to the 
two in the afternoon. * Etat-Major an order to visit the arsenal, which 

Oharming! Capital! It rolls on castors. The contains the Bagne witliin its walls. There, they 
thing is influential and well-known would give me a “plaiiton,” or sailor atten- 

Erenohman taking the Englishman under his tiant, to Conduct me to the comibissaiie of the 
wing, the latter will have ojfly to walk over the Bagne. 

course and fulfil bis promise as easily as if it The audience is at an end. Thanks to the ad- 
were a tall on an ordinary acquaintance. Mean- miral’s frank and simple manners, it has passed 
wliile, slmll I not take mine,ease in mine innP off much more agreeably than I anticipated. 1 
I do take it. retire with the aide-de-camp, who writes the 

Noverthdess, as two o’clock draws near, I necessary orders, and dismisses me with perfect 
begin to grow a little fidgety, and occupy a sgat courtesy. I go to the Majority. They give me 
outside the hotel, awaiting iny benevolent visitor, my planton, and we enter the gates of the arsenal 
Soon after two, instead of M. Zurcher, an em- together. 

ployd from the Mairie, in natty uniform, draws Within the arsenal is a busy scene, resembling 
near; and, ascertaining who I am, delivers a other dockyards and arsenals, except for the pre¬ 
letter. It was not exactly t/ial which I wanted, sence of the for 9 ats performing various slavish 
although it is infinitely better than nothing, work. It is, after all, a cheerful spot to la- 
M. Zurcher writes that his pains have returned, hour in. There are trees and water, air and 
and compel him to keep house; he encloses a suusliine, glimpses of the town through the ar- 
letter to the oomnussaire of the Bagne. With senal gates, with the mountains beyond all tower- 
that, and what 1 have besides, 1 shali make my iug in the distance. It is a labyrinth of long 
way easily, he says, ranges of buildings aud naval stores, through 

Shall IF There is no help for it, if I shall which a stranger trying to thread his way wovdd 
not. • To the admiral at once. I shall find him, find himself incessantly out off by water. Eor 
they tell me, at the Majoril6, or Etat-Major de la necessary daily communication, there arc slight 
Marine. I do not find him. He is not there, wooden bridges and ferry-boats worked by for- 
but at the Prdlccture. There, I am introduced pats. But for the shame and the public expo- 
into an ante-chamber occupied by an aide-de- sure, I should say that a convict would greatly 
camp audwBome naval officers pacing to and fro, prefer this place to penitentiaries, or any other 
as if they were on a quarter-deck. Great polite- form of isolated confinement, 
ness. My letter is sent in, aud before many Nor do the formats all look wyptched. They 
minutes I am admitted to the presence. crowd their carts over bridges with a run arid a 

“ You are recommended by one of my oldest laugh. They wear their irons “ with a ^er- 
comrades,” said tho admiral, with unaffected euce.” The ordinar/set of culprits are riveted 
good nature; “ what can I do for you P” two and two, never separating, .day nor night. 

I explain that I wish to see the interior of tho “ Eprouvds,” tried, well-conducted prisoners, 
Ba|be, and especially to speak to the forpat carry their irons singly, with no human clog 
Fourrier. attached tosthem. The costume is hideous : red 

“Certainly.” Addressing the aide-de-camp, cap, red vest, and trousers of a frightfully ugly 
“Write a request to the oota|ni8saire that Mon- yellow. Of the three primitive colours, yellow 
sieur may see the Bagne and Fourrier. Only, is the least piecing to many eyes. Yellow 
you know, if he is under lock and key, he will flowers (except in speoiCs, as the rose, where 
not be visible to anybody.” that hue is a rarfty) are less sought for, I thbk, 

, The dungeons at the Bagne for refractory than blue and red. But then also there are good 
subjects (mdooilns) ai'e said to she something yellows mid baa yellows. The forpat’syeUowhas 
terrible, ttfs stated that, if they were shown, a bright, staring, glaring, vulgar tinge, which 
their continuance would not be tdleratbd by catches the eye like a sip-pO(?tfor a personal de- 
pubiio opinion. And yet .there must be some formity, and is suggestive of pestilence, poison- 
metms of preventing eriminais d'rom having ous plants, moral jaundice, and eve^thing else 
thek own way in further criminality. In any that is corrupt and offensive, A prisoner, who, 
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like a bad shilling, comes back to the Bagne after pale, colourless face, and a subdued expression 
being discharged, is stinguished by one yellow of great intel%enoe. 
sleeve dishonourably contrasting with his red “Monsieur is an Englishman,” continues the 
vest; after a second relapse, by It is rarely commissaire, “well recommended, who desires 
that a third arm h> required to display a triple to see the intmior of the Bi^e, and also to 

badge of disgrace; A green cap marks prisoners speak with No.-let me see,” referring to 

sentenced for life. tite letter, “with No. 9999. Ion will please 

My planton is an active, obliging little fellow, give him a competent gmde.” 
sharp as S needle, and probably not deaf to the " Ah, No. 9999!” s&id M. Asterisk, rmsing 
remarks of visitors. Anxious to do the honours his eyes to the ceiling to consult his memory, 
of the place, he would show me the Taureau, “No. 9999 is Fournier.” 
submarine steam-ram, which is to rip open ships’ “Extraordinary!” observed the chief. “I 
bellies under water, as the rhinoceros disem- have only to name a number, and you at puce 
bowels his antagonists when he catches them on name the party belonging to it.” 
his nasal horn. A gang of forpats passes us, " After so many years of service, I have natu- 
showing their naked heads in profile. What a rally acquired the faculty,” M. Asterisk modestly 
lot to frighten a phrenologist! I had already replies. "The gentleman can easily see j;he 
noticed some pot at all bad faces, but these heads Bagne and also .spedk with Fournier.” » 
present everything that is exaggerated and un-' “Hisname isFourrier,”I interposed, “Pierre 
balanced in cranial form. Fraupois; in the Salic des Incurables.” _ 

“ Have you many educated persons here ?” “ The same. But, I beg pardon, he is Four- 

I ask. • «ier; has always been Fouiwier at the Bagne.” 

“Plenty, bankers, advocates, lioissiers, nota- With so important and well-mcraoricd an offi- 
rics, priests. At the bazaar, where things made cial it was not worth disputing about a letter; 
by the forpats are sold for their benefit, you will so I acquiesced in his orthography, and prepared 
find exceedingly well-mannered individuals.” to'iake uiy leave. 

"We must reserve that and other things for “I’el! Fournier to be in readiness. You can 
to-morrow.” now visit all you require,” said the commissaire, 

I am naturally anxious to get at Fourrier, and with a courteous smile. “Pray give my com- 
give my companion a sketch of his story. He pliments to M. Zurcher. I shall be glad to hear 
listens attentively. No harm will be done if he of his better health.” 

reports it. Here let me, once for all, testify to the polite 

There is no appearance of being so near a pri- and obliging treatment which I met with from 
son. Nothing announces the home of criminals, every one with whom I had to do at Toulon, 
most of whom have lost all hope on earth, A With an adjutant, therefore, added to my plan- 
high-arelied wooden bridge is the isthmus which ton—quite a suite—1 commence my round of in- 
conducts from the arsenal to the peninsula and spection, which must be briefly described. A 
the floating islands of punishment. The site of long room, lodging some two hundred convicts, 
the locality, amidst blue waters and clear skies, but for its extreme cleanliness and one or' two 
would of itself give you any other idea than that minor accessories, might be taken for a wild 
of breathing an atmosphere of wickedness. So beasts’ den. It is all bars, and bolts, and boards, 
little has the Bagne the aspect of a prison, that Amongst those accessories arc, at the further 
you are inside it before you are aware. You end, a crucifix, to remind the guilty in this world 
simply behold buildings covering a large space of the Saviour who died to redeen. them in the 
of ground, widespread and rambling rather than next, and a letter-box; for the prisoners have 
lofty, with little to indicate their puriiose. free permission to write to their friends, subject. 

The first step to be taken now, is to present of course, to perusal before posting. Nor is rcad- 
myself to tbc commissaire and obtain bis coun- ing forbidden, in some wards at least; Victor 
tenanco. I am ushered to an upper room, where Hugo’s “ Mis6rablcs” bifving been listened to 
I find a gentleman in quiet but handsome uni- with great interest. The entrance door of this 
form, behind a most business-looking library room is formed of iron bars, resembling an extra- 
table. He receives mo politely, but in the way strong park gate; so that even when shut every- 
in which you receive people when you have not thing that passes inside is visible to the guards 
the slightest idea what they are come about. He without. The bed is a long wooden bench slightly 
takes my letters, retires to the recess of a window raised at the head, whose surface is softened by 
te read them, and returns with an altered counte- a alight mattress for the 6prouv4s only. Ono 
nance and manner. * blanket is the covering; but Toulon, be it romem- 

“You are qaiteofi regie, mon^eur,” he cordi- bered, is in the south. At the bed’s head are 
ally observes- placed the rations of black-brown bread allowed 

I bow, as in duty bound. ^ to each individual. All along ^Jbe foot runs an 

“ Perfectly en regie. We will do what we can iron bar, to which the chains axe fasfeied when 
to comply with ydur wishes. Monsieur Asterisk, their wearers retire to rest, 
if you please!” « There is a Salle des Blessds, a ward for the 

Monsieur Asterisk answers his superior’s sum- wounded—and how they get wounded is often 
motts. He is a tall stout man, with r broad, known only to-the formats themselves. There is 
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a batli-rooiiB, a kitchen, and besides that a mneh 
larger and better kitchen for the hospital, where 
the cooking is superintended by. worthy self- 
denying Sisters of Charity., 

That door oi^osite leads out of the Salle des 
Incurables, il^utrier is coming out to meet us. 
Would I like to see the hospital first ? It is only 
up this flight of steps. Certainly. Very well; 
he can wait a few minutes at the bottom. The 
pans I notice on the steps eontain disinfectant 
substances; for “the malady” has'not spared the 
Bagne. The hospital, roomy, airy, light, is the 
acme of neatness and cleanliness. Not a trace 
>• of offensive smell perceptible. True, the patients 
are not numerous. One, an Arab, sitting up in 
bed to eat some soup, Ims the eyes of a wild cat 
naught in a trap staring out of his fleshless face. 
The sheets are as white as you would wish for 
you\jpelf; but there is still 4he chain fastening 
the sick man to his bed. It quits him only when 
be creases to breathe. 

Down-stairs again to find my man. That must 
be he, pale, thin, standing with his back to the 
wall, snrrounded by a throng.^ There is quite a 
concourse of people of all sorts; other forpats, 
douaniers, employes, and I know not what, be¬ 
sides ourselves. Confidential talk is impossible, 
and I must shape the interview accordingly.* 

Some people have real faces, others haf e only 
facial masks; but it is not hard to distinguish 
which is a face and which is only a mask put on. 
The individual before me has a face; and on it 
is written unmistakably “Misfortune, when it 
cannot he got over, must be borne. I will go 
through with this, bearing it patiently, though 
sorrowfully.” He trembles with emotion. 

Another pair of eyes and ears afterwards in¬ 
formed me that, wliile 1 was in the hospital, the 
other forpats were at him with " Come, ffour- 
rier, pack up your things! You are going away 
at last. Here ia a great man come to let you 
out. Make up your bundle as fast as you can!” 
and such like teazing speeches. 

“ You are ffourrier ?” I said. 

“Yes, njoniieur, I am.” 

“I should have known you from your likeness 
to your sister. When I left, she and your 
mother were well. They beg you to be patient 
for their sakes.” 

The poor man bowed bis bead. 

“ The mayor of your village instructs mo to 
^say that when you return you will be well re- 
coi^d and find plenty of employment.” 

He looked up, touched by the assurance, but I 
also, I fear, a little disappointed, having, probably, 
hoped for still better neAvs. The curious group 
showed no signs of retiring,*so I determined to 
make what use I could of their presence. 

“ And Maitre Lc Beau,” I continued, raising 
my voice and looking round, "a distinguished 
advocate, who h^ carefully folIo|ped your case 
from the oflteet, is convinced of your innocence 
—that you md not commit the crime for which 
you are detained here.” 

Sensation amongst th« bVtnndoi's. 


“I never did any harm to any one,” 'was all 
he answered, in a low, clear voice. * 

“ Have you anything to say to me before I 
leave?” 

“Nothing, monsieur.” 

“I shaU see your mother and your sister on 
my return. Have you anything you wish me W 
say to them ?” • 

" Nothing, monsieur,” 

“ Good-bye, then, till we meet again,” 

I subsequently learned, through a letter to 
my friend, that he had a deal to say, but re¬ 
frained from saying it ftr fear of the surveillance 
of spies and informers. Possibly, at the Bagne, 
the slightest whisper is re-echo^ to a distance 
with the loudness of a speaking-trumpet. 

When about to retire, I remember the sister’s 
request to pass on to the brother her shake of the 
hand. Impossible. I could not, for the life of 
me, do it. His innocence had not yet been offi¬ 
cially acknowledged. ^Aud, if 1 had, it might 
have done more harofthan good. Suspicion there 
is easily excited. I had permission to speak to, 
but not to convey anything to him. Tiiere hsA 
been an attempt to escape that very morning. 
Had I not seen a guardian examine the straw at 
the bottom of a format’s wooden shoe, as he re¬ 
turned from work ? So I cast a last look at the 
pale-faced man, and leave the lookers-on to make 
their comments and guesses. 

“Is there anything more you wish to see?” 
the adjutant obligingly inquires. 

“ I thank you, no; no more to-day.” So I 
slowly make my way out of the B^ne, and re¬ 
lieve my chest with a long, long breath. 

P.S. A i)elilion has since been sent to the 
minister that Pouiricr should be medically ex¬ 
amined and Ms condition reported on. He has 
been examined, and, according to the report, he 
is a walking complication of disease, a pheno¬ 
menon of morbid affections. One would shy the 
only wonder is how a creature so afflicted can 
continue to live. His vital spark must be un- 
msually W-d to extinguish. He would be worth 
engagement by a medical lecturer as an encyoio- 
pmdic illustration of human complaints. 

But is such an invalid worth kecjping in prison P 
No. All he is good for is to consume wliolesome 
food, puzzle the docters, and give worthy jailers 
the trouble of locking hirJ up. He is just as 
well outside as in-doors. You JRiay as well let 
him go for a poor broken-down good-for-nothing 
encumbrance. Suck is the train of reasoning 
which would seem to be implied by the petition 
and the consequent report. 

Second P.S. Returned, some weeks from my 
travels, I hear# rattling knock at my door; 
not at all like a French knock (though it is 
one), but a triumphant imitation of an English 
rat-tat-too. I peep out of window, like Shake¬ 
speare’s apothecary, to put the^uestiott, “Who 
kupeks so loud?” Behold! ' It » No. 9999, 
loose, free, at large, come to return my visit, and 
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life of ibe day, my exertions bare hitherto been 
[ chiefly directed to the snppressioii of that fatal 
^liteoess and urbanity wWoh every one must 
obserre to be developed in your -oharaeter in an 
excessive decree, I have tried hard to show yon 
that, unless these qualities be suppressed, you 
^ will never make any great advance in the world, 
for the simple reason that no one will be afraid of 
you. On this point I have insisted strongly, and, 
for the present, sufficiently. Let us turn to 
something else. 

Captain NewAvarch tells mo that, on more than 
one occasion during yom stay at Weirsley, ho 
has beard yon speak with enthusiasm. 1 hope 
from the bottom of my reason—I was going to 
say heart—but what has a collection of blood¬ 
vessels to do with one’s convfbtions ?—1 hope, 1 
say, that this is not true. Yet Newmarcli’s evi¬ 
dence is clear and oonvinaiug. He says that, 
on a certain day at dinner-time, some person 
in company—a veiy young man, I believe—hap¬ 
pened lo speak in a disparaging tone of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, said they were tedious, 
that the descriptions were loag-wiuded, the dia¬ 
logues interminable, the historical digressions 
insufferable; that, in short, he could not read 
those works, and that this was not only liis cwvn 
case, but the case of the greater part of liis 
acquaintance; upon which it appears l1iat you 
started forward and entered into a warm and 
almost violent defence of the works in (incsl ion, 
using very strong expressions, and displa}ing, 
I am afraid, some degree of excitement. You 
appear to have staled that Sir Walter Scott was 
tile Shakespeare of fiction. This may bo the 
case. I cannot say myself, not being well ac¬ 
quainted with the works of either of Ihe-iC au¬ 
thors. You appear lo have added that his know¬ 
ledge of human nature, his power of developing 
character, of telling a story, of int cresting and 
charming his readers, and of winning a kind of 
personal affection from them, wca’ as far beyond 
all praise as his reputation and fame were be¬ 
yond the reach of modem criticism, and the 
cold-bloodeiiecensurc of those who could neither 
understand nor feel. 

Now really this is a pity, you know. It is a pity 
that you should run the risk of losing credit for 
the fine natural qualities you possess, by using 
what I cannot but (Sh.ll intemperate language 
about what is, after all, only a matter of opinion. 
,It seems to mo that you have erred in more ways 
than one in thus " flaruig up”—if you will pardon 
the exp'ression—about Sir Walter Scott. In the 
first place, you have flared up, and this is never 
done now in society. It is^n entirely obsolete 
practice. It is pretty generally admitted in these 
dap that there is nothing worth flaring up 
about; besides, it is decido(iiy not good ton. It 
won’t do. If you flare up in society, you get 
stared at. Yoi%must have remarked how very 
unusual ilr is, now, for any one to show temper 
when arguing, or, indeed, under tiny cireum- 
stanocB whatsoever. Warqith on any subject has 
become unfashionable. ‘It is possible that a man 


may still show temper when he is quite alone, 
when he makes a blot upon an important letter 
winch there is no time to re-write, when ho drops 
his slippers into his bath, or cuts himself in 
shaving j but in the world he is calm, and his 
temper must not be ruffled. 

Over and ftliove, you take the position of 
asserting that right is right, and wrong is wrong, 
and that a thing must be either right or wrong. 
Not at all. This is a period of modificalious 
and compromises. Everybody is right, and 
ever} body is wrong, dear sir, a little. 

But the worst featufe of all, in connexion with 
tin's unhappy business, is, that you have, 1 verj- 
much fear, been bet rayed into a display,of enthu¬ 
siasm- Oh, my dear but misguided parent. Jet me 
entreat you to beware of enthusiasm. ’J'liere is 
nothing so little valued among us in the present 
day. Tlie world has found out that it is a quality 
•not adapted lo the period. Thci* is nothing to 
be done now but bj^poolm'ss; no movement lo 
be made but by calm and well-eonsidered steps. 
Look at llic w'orld of politics and see how the 
enthusiast is laughed at, and how his calm and 
phlegmatic opjjonent parries his thrusts and con¬ 
quers. The rash and impassioned man bruises 
himself in vain against the rocks, wliilst the 
iicgative man waits, keeps quiet, is slow to act, 
and, in the end, triumphs. Never act or speak, 
my dear sir, under the influence of feeling, nor 
even of righteous indignation- TYhenever you 
find yourself about to speak strongly—don’t. 
Indeed, upon the whole, I think that word 
“don’t” miglit be worn with advantage as a 
motto on yom shield. 

To sum up. After you have duly received 
and studied this letter I shall expect }ou, dear 
sir, t o he fully prepared for any social emergency. 

If you hear your once most cheri.sl)cd principles 
attacked, your dearest friend denounced as a 
malefactor, your favourite author, your most 
cherished artist, your trusted medical adviser, 

' set down as worthless, be perfectly cairn and 
unmoved. 

One word more, before 1 conclude this letter. 

I w'ish lo refer to a little matter, apparently un¬ 
important, but not really so, to which my atten¬ 
tion has been called by Newmarch. Newmarcli 
—I hope you liked Newmarch, he is an excellent . | 
specimen of a maa*of tl^ time—told mo tliat || 
one day, when your old friend Colonel Stopper '' 
made one of the company at "VYeksley, at a cer¬ 
tain moment, when dinner was nearly over, you, 
being at the lime in an especially gay and 
cheery mood—a dangerous state in itself—did 
suddenly, and moved by no apparent cause, ad¬ 
dress Colonel Stopper in those words: “ A 
glass of wine, old boy !*’ bestowing on him a 
look of bcnevolenco as you spoke. It appears 
further, that vou then directed the servant who 
stood behind *you, to fill your glass, and subse¬ 
quently to perform the same office for the colonel, 
and that you then nodded fttniliarly to your 
friend, that your friend nodded familiarly to pu, 
and that you both drank off the wine contained 
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ia ypar respects glasses with aa appeamice of 
Satisfacj^ and ooQtentment« 

Now, sir, 1 confess that, to me, who Imve never 
seen anythuig cd this hind dorie, this statement 
of my mend did, at fiisti snggest some sort of 
hallttoination on his paH. On subsequent in¬ 
quiry, however, I have discoi^ered that this 
(shall I say barbarous?) ceremony was formerly 
common v^en people met together for oonvivW 
purposes, and that it was called “taking wine 
tt^ether.” 

So, my poor father, you and the colonel—who, 
by-the-by, is always leading you astray—have 
revived an obsolete practice before a large com¬ 
pany of persons essentially modern, and in one 
of the inost fashionable houses in England! 
Truly, I am ashamed. I know not what to say. 
But for the mere, accident that Captain New- 
march happened to be present, and to have his 
eye upon you,'you might have gone on unchecked 
“taking wine” with all old friends to the 
end of the chapter. 

Excuse me, I must leave off. I am so 
shocked and demoralised, that I can write no 
more until I have had time to recover myself 
alittle. 

Your injured but affectionate Son, 

Phiup Chesxebpield, Junior. 


A COURT-YARD IN HAVANA. 

ILEPT my unworthy self and worthier friends 
and my trunks, so far as I can recollect, just 
dischaiged from a bullock-dray at the Eonda 
called El Globo, in tlic Calle del Obespo—^let us 
say Bishopsgatc-street—Havana. Something 
like four months have elapsed since I found 
that anchorage, and, glad enough to be in any 
soundings, ordered breakfast. El Globo—not 
that Cuban inn, but the real rotund habitable 
gjlobe—has gone round in the maddest of gyra¬ 
tions singe 1 began to talk of the Humours of 
Havana. I have been much tossed about, and 
am brought veiy low. It was at Berlin, in a 
bouse overlooking the bridge which has the 
statues of Peace and Plenty, and over against 
the ^eat gilded dome of that Schloss which 
the £inp of Prussia find so gloomy that they 
are afraid to live in it, and have fled to a plea¬ 
sant modem palace under"the Linden—it was 
there, beneath the darkliim shadow of the Prus¬ 
sian Eagle’s winp, that I penned the last para¬ 
graph of iva last paper about the Queen of the 
Antilles. Then the world began to roll, and 
the teetotum to spin again. Just as I was 
steppmg into a train bound for St. Petersburg, 
a civil person in uniform put into my hand 
a telegram containing these simple words -. 
“ Please go to Madritt. Therenis a revolution 
in Spain." The next night y I was in Cologne; 
the momipg after 1 was in Paris; at night I 
Slipped at Dijon; next morning I breakfasted 
^^^prdeaux, and lunched at Irun; late in the 
evenh^ a voice cried “Valladolid,” and I had 
some chocolate; ^and the next day, the fourth, 


being Simday, I |^t to Madrid, and (jt being a 
gi'Cat saint’s day) was just in time to take a 
ticket in a raffle for Stiint Anthony’s pig—d 
sattto credo,,^as they caU him. I must teu you 
about that pig, some day. 

I ]^ut it to you, most forbearing of readers, 
bow could I, being for the first time in mj 
life in old Spain, take up at once the thread ' 
of my reminisoenoes of Spain the new f Rad I 
striven to do so, the res^t would havo.beCn but 
a sadly tangled skein. Ceesar and Pompey are 
very much alike, I grant; the mafisna-tree is as 
sednlonsly cultivated in the Spanish colonies as 
in the Peninsula itself; but j.U8t ask a dOg- 
fancier whether there are not marked differences 
between those twin pugs, Pompey and Cajsar, 
who to the vulg?,r appear, from the smallest 
spiral of their tans to the minutest crinkles in 
their coffee-coloured skins, to be identical. He 
will tell you that th'fere arc a thousand. Kreow- 
ing this, I shrank, while I was on the thither 
side of the Pyrenees, and occupied in studying 
Osesar, from saying aiwthing more, just tnen, 
concerning Pompey. I feared, by blending, to 
spoil the portraits of both. My conscience 
pricked me sometimes, I admit. Once I had a 
most dolorous twinge; it was in an old library 
ati Seville, and turning over a vellum-bound 
volume—Marco Polo’s Travels, I think—I came 
upon some marginal notes, written in Latin, and 
in a bold, honest hand. The old canon, who was 
my guide, reverently doffed his shovel-hat when 
the page full of marginal notes lay bare. “ They 
are worth ten thousand reals a letter,” quotn 
Don Basilio. “ Ten thousand! they we price¬ 
less. They are by the great admiral.” Yes, 
these were annotations to Marco Polo by 
Christopher Columbus. Of the authenticity of 
the autograph ftere was w The old 

library 1 spoSk m belonged to the aifoiral’s son, 
a learned, vaJordus, virtuous man, like Iiis sire, 
and to the chapter of Seville cathedral ho be¬ 
queathed all his books. I say my conscience 
smote me. How had I Imgercd over the 
humours-of that Havana whiem Columbns dis¬ 
covered! There is a picture of the admiral 
hung up in the library; a picturd”palnted by a 
Erenchman, and presented to the chajpter by 
Louis PluMppe, in exchange for a choice Murillo. 
Out of the canvas the miH eyes seemed to look 
on me reproachfully. I fancied the gjave, 
resolute Ups moving, onJ* that their speech ran: 

“ What are you doing here ? Why don’t you 
go back to Havana P” But it was no fax^l of 
mine. I was a teetotum ; and to wheel about 
and turn about was my doom. 

Coming out of that strange and feacinating 
land—the most coiqfortless and the most charm¬ 
ing in tile world-^ sat down one day in the 
Erezzaria at Venice, and said, “ I really must 
go back to Havana.” So, taking hold of old 
Spain, I cut its thi'oat, and tied a Chubb’s patent , 
fireproof safe its neck, and a^ouple of finy-six 
poimd shot to its legs, and, towing^ the corse 
out to the Liido, sank it just under the lee of 
the Armenian convent of San .LaEaTO. It fell 
with a plash, and sahk^^t once. “ Back to St. 
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Mark’s,” I wied to tko gondolierj “and He 
tliere, old Spain,” I continued, apostropHising 
two or three ripples which played above the 
deed that I had done, as though murder were a 
thing to laugh at—"lie there; and the fishes 
may feed on you till I need your bones, and 
, dredge you up a^in” Old bones have their 
uses. Professor Liebig onoo stated that all 
Europe was ransacked to supply England with 
bones. I have marked the spot where my 
skeleton Ues, full fathom five. 

But I conldnot, sdmchow, go hack to Havana. 
Cuba was coy. She floated in the air; she 
^ced; she smiled at me, but she would not j 
be embraced. Like unto those strange appari¬ 
tions which mock the shepherd’s sight on the' 
Westmoreland fells, now secftiing as the form 
of one that spurs his steed midway along a hill, 
desperate, now merging into a gorgeous tram 
of cavaliers, with glittering armour and waving 
standards, and now fading into vaporous no¬ 
thingness, 1 could sec, remote, intangible, the 
phantom of the Antilles; the burnished sun, 
the coral glowing beneath the dark blue water; 
the smooth black sharks ii^aiting about the 
batliing-placcs, and raging at the walb of 
plants; the waving palms, the sanguinolent 
bananas, the orange and pine-apple gfove| ^f 
the rich island. But she would not ajmroach 
me then. You cannot always make or your 
mind an indexed ledger which you can open at; 
wiU, and, under the proper letter, at the proper 
page, and in the proper column, find the matter 
you want, set down with olerk-like accuracy, 
uiiderruled with red, and ticked ofi’ with blue 
ink. There are seasons when you mislay the 
key of the ledger, or fiud the leaves blotted, 
the index blurred, the entries effaced. Some¬ 
times the trhPsactios^Wijj^ which you * 

are desironsi of recalling has "gbhe bankrupt, 
and the accounts are being unravelled by Messrs. 
Coleman, Turqnand, and Young. Cuba, in 
short, would not come at call, and it was not' 
until I embarked on the Adriatic, and went 
over to Trieste, whence, as you know, there are 
steamers »ta4hig continually for all parts of the 
world, that 1 began to feci a little tropical again, 
and find my memory. 

The sea air did me good, and once more I 
began to remember ocean voyages and hot climes. 
But out upon that capricious memory and the 
skittish tricks it served me! Like Leigh 
Hunt’s pig, it went down “all manner of 
•streets,” always excepting the reij one 1 wished 
it to enter. “ Softly now, old girl,” I whispered 
coaxing, and strove to tickle it towards the 
Morro Castle. Would you believe it, the vicious 
jade bolted right across the Mediterranean Sea, 
into thd port of Algiers, and took me to a cock¬ 
fight. *• Soho 1 ” I said again, stiU trying sooth¬ 
ing measures; “this way. Memory, a uttle to 
the left; now to the right; now straight on. 


the Biver St. Lawrence,* and cast me on the 
stony marge of Cuaghawagha. By dint of 
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herculean efforts I got the brute hadc' to 
Vieima, iu Austria; and, as luck would have it,’ 
hearing that a contingent of Austrimi volun¬ 
teers, hound to Mexico, was about to set Sail, I 
hurried my Memory down to the coast, intending 
1o leave her at Havana en route for 'Vera Cron. 
4t the eleventh hour a sliarp note from Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Motley put a stop to the embark¬ 
ation of the contingent destined to he^ Maxi¬ 
milian, the imperial gentleman in difficulties; 
but my Memory managed to get on board a 
transport in despite of the American taboo; and 
after one of the shorfhst passages on record, 
brought up safely in the Eonda called El Globo, 
liisliopsgate-street, Havana. , 

They gave us a double-beddedf room. 
Double-bedded! The apartment itself would 
have afforded ample quarters to five-and-twenty 
dragoons, horses, forage and all. It was very 
like a bam, and had an open timber roof, very 
massive, but very prhpitive in its framework. 
The beams, it is true^erc of cedar, and smelt 
deliciously. I had no means of ascertaining the 

t ccviliar hue of the walls or of the floor, for 
ejond a narrow parallelogram of sunshine 
tlirowu on tiie latter, when tlie doors were open, 
the apartment was quite dark. It was one of a 
seric.s surrounding the patio, or court-yard; and 
the Cuban architects hold that windows iu rooms 
which do not look upon the street are mere 
sujierfluitics. Their constant care, indeed, is not 
to let the daylight in, but to keep the sun out. 
The consequence is, that a room in a Cuhau 
house is very like a photographic camera on a 
large scale. Magnify by twenty the pretty 
fresco-painted little dens which open out of the 
court-yard in the Pompeian house at the Crystal 
Palace, and you will have some idea of our 
double-bedded room at El Gloho. By-the-by, 
you must forget to sweep it, and you must be 
rather liberal in your allowance of fleas. What 
matter ? I dare say there were fleas in the house 
of the Tragic Poet, notwithstanding all the fine 
frcscoc.s, and that the Pompeian honsemaids 
were none too tidy. 

I was told afterwards that T might consider 
myself very lucky not to find in this double- 
bedded room such additional trifles as a cow in 
one oonier and a wheeled carris/ge in another. 
Spaniards, old or new, are but tainlly averse 
from making a sleeping apartment of a stable 
or a coach-house. I was^low to believe tliis; 
and it was only lately, after soihe wayside ex¬ 
periences in Andalusia, and having shared a room 
with a pedlar’s donkey, and being awakened in 
the morniM by the hard, dry, sardonic see-snw 
of his horrible bray, that I realised to the fullest 
extent the strangeness of tli8 bedfellows with 
which misery and the tegtotum existence make 
us acquainted. 

Of the altitude of the folding-doors leading 
into this cav% there was no com^aint possible. 
I came to the conclusion that M Globo had 
formerly been a menagerie, and our room the 
private apartment of the gimffh, who, it is well 
known, is a very proud animal, ana will never 
submit to the humiliation of* stooping. The 
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balloon! Snch bunting irMte SBck an 


bad Boorbonime. ^ 

There was nothing piisou-lilce aboat our 

e ido, however. B was aa faU of life as our 
drooms were full of &as. The oddest court, 
yard !-~*the most antique—the most grotoque. 
1 used to liken it to that pound into wnioh 
Captain Boldwig’s keepers wheeled Mr. Piok- 
wiek while he got into that sweet slumber pro¬ 
duced by too much milk-punch. It was strewn 
with all manner of vegetable and pomicoltural 
refoscj great leaves of plantains, cocoa-nut 
shells, dfecayed pine-apples, exbaused melons, 
and husks of Indian corn. Havana is a great 
place for oysters, and tho four comers of the 
pound were heaped high with votive offerings of 
ostracism. Nor to the poiyid was there w'lAl- 
ing*the traditional donkey. He would come 
strolling in three or four times a day, cither 
bearing a pile Indian corn about the size of 
an average liaystack on his btick, or with pan¬ 
niers full of oranges slung on eitlier side of 
him. Occasionally a Pepo Or a Jos6, or some 
other criador, would come to unload him. 
Oftencr ho would unload himself, by rolling 
over on the ground, and tumbling iiis'oraiiges 
about in all directions; then alat uegress vi ould 
cmeigo from t lie kitchen and belabour him about 
the head with a ladle; then he would slink 
.awa^ to the cool grot whore the horsi' lived, to 
confer with that animal as to any proyendCTthere 
might be about, and comjpare notes with him as to 
the growing depravity of mankind iii general and 
Cuban costeTmonger-s in particular. By this 
time his master would arrive with a shaiq) 
stick, or else the big bloodhound that lived in 
an empty st^jar-Pask, and so z«(abu8ly licked all 
the plates sud dishes either immediately before 
or immediately after they came from the table— 
I am not certain which—would become alive to 
the fact of there being a donkey in the camp, 
and run him out inooutiuent. 

Jlow they mauaged to got rid of all those 
oranges 1 ^rodly do not know. 1 had a dozen 
or so brou^ mo whenever I felt thirsty, and 
I dare say the other guests at El tilobo were as 
often thirsty and ns fond of ornuges as i; and 


the residue must have been enormous. You 
weijp never charged for oranges in the bill. 
They wime as plentiful as acorns in a forest, 
and you might Browse on them at will. In the 
streets, at every comer and under every arch¬ 
way, sits a negress who sells oranges, so they 
must have some monetary value, however 
infuiitesimal; but if you b^ow on her the 
smallest coin recognised by the Cuban currency 
, you may ffU your hands, your pockets, and your 
hat too, if vou (ghoose, with tbtf golden fruit. 
When the Cuban goes to the bull-light, betakes 
with him a mighty store of oranges fied up iu a 
pocket.handkeroliief, just ag we, when boys, used 
to buy a pound of gingorbread-nuts, more as a 


preeerUtlon»y measure than because w« wetr^ 
aweet4oothed, on enterii^ the oonfinefe of Green* 
wioh Pair. &(me of these orange tfe aanateUr 
of the bull-flglit eats; but the major part he 
uses as missiu^, and pitches into the ring, at a 
cowardly bull or clumsy toreadores. There is 
positively a verb in the Spanish dictionary 


mentions the existence of a kitchen just 
now. It was a hot and grimy den, not much 
bigger than the stoke-hole of a locomotive; and 
there was a charcoal stove there, I presume; but 
the retd culinary business was done in the patio. 
Am to go forth during the noonday or afternoon 
heats is considered next door to raving madness; 
and as you necessarily spend much tune within 
doors; and as you feel too lazy to read, or write, or 
paint, or sew—what a blessing sewing-machines 
must be in Cuba: before their introduction most 
«f the needlework was done by C«olies—and as 
you cannot bo always jpoking, or dozing, or sip- 
fiing sangarce; and «s billiards arc out of the 
q^uestiou,an(l as ganibling—the real recreation in 
all tropical climes—is immoral, there are certain 
hours in the day when time is apt to hang heavy 
on your bands, and you don’t know what the 
deuce to do with yourself. An infallible pastime 
to me was to leau over the gallery and watch 
the dinner being cooked in the patio. It has 
boon said that a wise man should never enter 
his wife’s dressing-room, and it has been like¬ 
wise remarked that if wo entered the kitchen of 
the Trois Kreres half an hour before dimrer, we 
should sec such sickening sights as would cause 
us to lose all onr appetite for the banquet served 
iu the cabinet particuUer up-staiTS. We m ust look 
at results, sajs the sage, and not at the means 
employed to bruig them aliout. But these sen¬ 
tentious caveats shoidd not apply, 1 tliink, to 
the cookuig that is done in a patio—in tbo 
open, and under the glorious smusliinc. There 
was a rollicking, zingaro-like freedom iu 
thus seeing your meals ju’enared in broad 
daylight. Why did they eook in the eotirt- 
yardr Because the kitchen itself was too 
small, or because the gaiy sun came to the as- 
.sistanoc of the charcoal embers and did half 
the cooking himself. I was told lately, and 
gravely, too, at Seville-—though the tale may be 
very likely one of the nature ordinarily told to 
travellers—that on tiie fourteenth day of July 
ill every year there takes j^aoe iu la Ciudad de 
las Maravillas an ancient and seflemn ceremony 
in honour of Apollo—a kind of sun-worsliip, as 
it were: a culiuary person, white-aproned and 
whito-nightoapped, sets up a stall in La Bloza 
do la Magdalena, and produces a firing-part* a 
cruse of oil, and a basket of eggs. Two of 
eggs ho bre^s; sluices ^heir golden yolks with 
oil, and then with an invocation to tiie sun-god, 
holds the pan towards the meridian blase, Li 
forly-livo seeopds the eggs are fried. You must 
take these eggs and the story too with a grain 
of salt; but 1 can only repeat that Seville is a 
city of wonders, witness the tvfo aqgoliq. sisters 
wl», no later than the year 1848, sat on the 
weathercock of the Giralaa, and spinning round 
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That visit seemed to let in a tliin ray of sun¬ 
light into the bank. lillotson was e.ager to have 
done with his work, to get hhme and think. 
Then came back on him a hundred questions 
which be should have asked, and might have 
learned. What was this illness ? Was it gone* 
altogether? And what was this mysteriousjrela- 
tion to that half-frantic Ross ? things which Mr. 
Tilncy would have been glad to relate at length, 
and which he had been too stupid not to ask. 

And yet some imstinct—a reluctance to taking 
tip the old coil—^kept him from going near the 
place. Every day lie had a fresh struggle, and 
every day it seemed better to him not to thaw 
the old insensibility to human interests, which 
w'hen dissolved seemed only destined to bring 
misery on him. At last, one Sunday even¬ 
ing, a day when, he used to take long strag¬ 
gling wanderings outside of town inlo lonely 
fields where building had not yet liegun, he 
went towards the old-fashioned part of Hamp¬ 
ton, gradually advancing further and further 
until ue came to the old-fashioned lane in which 
he knew M^i^J^lney’s house was. Here were 
the old dampi^Iooking villas, where the persons 
of quality who wished to be near the court lived, 
and the mothers of maids of honour,, the right 
honourables, who walked in the gardens, and 
for whom the cheerful ol^ red brick of Queen 
Anne’s day made a warm background. One of 
these ancient tenemeuto Mr. Tilney, prompted 
by* a rflatural sympathy, had chosen, havung 
gone back, as lie himseK said, “ like the hare, 
sir,” to the old scenes. It was. called “ The 
Recess,” was very small and damp-looking, was 
surrounded by a Mgh wall, and* had an old pale 
green gate with green wooden rails, through 
which “ The Recess” could be seen. He got it 
very cheap, and found great comfort in the old 
associations it brought back, and iu walking in 
the palace gaij^dens «lose by, and in%lso repeat¬ 
ing that he had»come back'there “ like the hare, 
sir.” But it must be said that his family did 
not at all share in this romantic view ; and Mrs. ' 
Tilney, when she heard the allusion, often con¬ 


temptuously coupled with it the* bow of the 
violin, making the strange combination of 
“ Hare fiddlestick! cocking us down here, in 
this wretched, battered old place, tha,t any gen¬ 
tleman would be ashamed to be seen in. You 
have destroyed your family, and gi^n them no 
advantages, sticking tb|» for the best years of 
their life in that miserillRe country town, where 
there wasn’t a gentleman known. As if a lot of 
old singing parsons, indeed! And hiere, now, we 
are fixed in this wretched where the smells 
really at times are enough to breed a fever.” 

Alas! a series of disappointments, that arose 
out of successes that seemed assured, had sharp¬ 
ened Mrs. Tilney’s voice, and had latterly made 
her speak, when she was at all excited, as if she 
were calling to Mr. Tilney from the top of the 
house, 'fhat poor gentleman—^to say the truth, 
in very poor health indeed, and, as his friends 
said, often much “ shaken” by that seizure—had 
not the attention paid to him whieli his years 
and almost infirmities seemed to require. His 
family, eagerly pursuing their own schemes, 
always much pressed for time, being engaged 
with gentlemen who had come, or yrere to come, 
and whose life thus became disorderly and irre¬ 
gular, could not reasonably be expected to give 
up much time to an old-t'ashioned man of the 
world, who, as Mrs. Tilney had often instructed 
her children, was “ a positive disadvantage” to 
Uiem. “You might as weU, now,” she said, 
“ have that old walking-stick at the head of a 
family, for all the good he is. He hasn’t the 
art of winning people or attracting them; 
and no wonder. 1 am sure MV. McKer- 
chier would fly a hundred miles from his 
long stories, miat mode yon stick that cab¬ 
bage in your hair, Augusts, and your face 
iust as you had been sembbifig it with a 
Turkish towel? 1 give it up. 'Itou’U never 
learn to look Recent. Where’s that girl ? Up 
in her room with her megrims agam. Then 
she’ll come down to Mr. McKerchier languish¬ 
ing, and sighing, and looking persecute. I 
ten you what, she must troijp out of this: it is 
getting past bearing.” 

The young ladief heartily concurred. 

“ She knows yery well she will be missed, 
mamma, and will have to come down. I 
know 1 shan’t appear if sAe does. I believe, 
her iUness is all put on, every bit of jit—I do, 
'indeed. Of course she’ll want to be going to 
evening semce with ns.” ’ 
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“Yes, die tbiiiks a\je looks ansjelic and 
spiritual in a pew,” said Mrs. Tiluey, rising 
up sudieidy, and gttting kto a fury. “J’ll 
take cate skc shan’t ooittev(£tk ta; she Sauat go 
and not hetpiotts airs in some other place, ffl 
just give her my mind.” And Mrs. Tilney 
went up at once for this charitable and Chris* 
tiau purpose. 

Having performed this Sunday evening’s' 
office, the Iwiies set forth in a sort of pro ces- 
sion for the nearest place of worship. Where, 
also, Mr. McKerchier was to be found, of whoni 
there were hopes thafUo would return home iu 
the family procession. 

Tliis^ glimftBe of the Tilney interior shows 
that iu London, too, as well as in the cathe¬ 
dral town, they ndbered to their old rule of 
life, tliinking that spiritual advancement might 
he advantageously combined with the procuring 
of the other<bIes3ing3 of ibis life, Mrs. Tilney 
having gone up and ^ne battle with great 
satisfaction with her victo, came down in great 
splendour, and set off iu procession with her 
two daughters, going to what might be called 
“McKerchier Evening Service.” After all, 
some eiouse may be made for 1 his little acerbity. 
The world had gone very rudely and roughly 
with them; life Imd, iudew, been only a succes¬ 
sion of dreary failures. 

Mr. TiUotson soon found out the lane aud the 
waUed-in garden with the green wooden gate, i 
It was wide open now, for the ladies, a little! 
careless or abstracted, had forgotten to close it.! 
Wide open, too, was the hall dopr and the win-j 
dows, and the house liad a sort of uninhabited 
air. Faint sounds of bells in the distance waft¬ 
ing toward.s him, hinted to him that all, of course, 
were out at devotion. Some way these belts 
brought hack to him another Sunday down at 
tlie cathedral, and the soft image of St. Cecilia, 
as he recollected her, kneeling and praying. 
It was with a strai^ flutter that he stood there 
looking into the little garden, aud sometidug 
then imjmlled him to go iu and ask about the 
family, especially as he might now do so with 
all bccuiity, for he seemed to see through and 
through the house. , 

Ho wfdked in softly; Ids footsteps were not 
heard. He pulled at a rusted old bell, which 
the maids of honour, perhaiw, had often pulled' 
at; but it came out nea*ly liulf a foot Ix'fore he 
could make it sotmd. Aiter a long interval, an 
uutiily maid,'who had succeeded in getting on 
sojoe part of her dress as she came up the back i 
stams, and had thus becu obliged to defer 
poUshiug her lace till she was iu'tBe presence of: 
the stranger, made her appearance. They were 
all away at church, but would be back iu uali'an 
hour or so, with the genUcBien. 

“ A// out ?” 

“ Yos.”_ _ I 

And, with a sigh, Mr. Tillolson half took out j 
his card, but put it back agaih, in defiance of 
warm expostulation; for the maid had found 
that in such'cases she was exposed to much 
persecutibu for misapprehendiug, or tytally 
forgetting, oi, in certain casoi^ not taking 


care to secure the names of “ gettUemen who 
called.” 

Ha walkitd away, sh^; aud as he got to the 
l^eea gate, bbked back once anoto at the house. 
The windows, it has been said, were all open 
back and front, and now, in the pavlouT, he saw 
what he had not noticed before—a white figure ^ 
on her knees. It seemed like a cloud. The 
maid bad gone down again. He stopped, and, 
with a strange fluttar, w^^ softly back; 
something seemed to draw lum in. He could not 
see face or outline very distinctly, but a strange 
spell was on him, and seemea to reveal all. 
Now he heard, for his hearing was quick at the 
same moment, sometliiug like sounds of weep¬ 
ing; aud, without pausmg to think, he entered 
the hall, opened Che door sttfUy, and there saw 
Ada Millwood on her knees, with her '&ce4owu , 
on a chair, weepmg or praying. 


“O,” she said, for she did not look up, 
“ let me go. T must go—anywhere; no matU'r 
where. I can bear it no longer 1” 

He did not answer. Then she looked up, 
stari,ed to her feet, aud stood gazing at him. 
Then he saw a strange change in nor. Her face 
had grown very pale and a little tlun, her eyes 
yet softer, traces of severe sickness aud wcar- 
hig anidcty, and yet with it all a greater beauty 


“ 0, Miss Millwood,” he said, sadly, and 
advancing to her, “ what does all this mean ?” 

At this vision, not seen now for so long, the 
coldness and blankness in Mr. Tiliotscm’s heart 
lha,wed away in a moment, and tliat stem reso¬ 
lution with which, as Ae Eaucied, ho Imd encrusted 
his heart finally and for ever, crumbled, through 
and gave way. 

“ I understand,” he wont on, “ I Irnvo becu 
told. I know what all this meams. 0, forgive 
me; but it seems as though 1 Imd besen scut 
here specially to hoar wlmt you are praying for, 
and to aid you.” 

She was now recovered from her confusion, 
and put out her hand. Site spoke in the old 
soft ■voice, which seemed to play on liis very 
nerves with a sort of music Vjalmost di'riuc. 
Every second it was drawing hiffi a way from the 
old icy rcgious. 

“Do not mind mo,” she said, with a soft 
smile. “Women are not trained to suffer. I 
have been ill, very ill, aud Imve got querulous. 
When I .am quite restored to my old strength, I 
shall be able to go in my old way again.” 

He shook his head, and 8]>okc almost p^siqn- 
ately. 

“ But you not. This eternal sclf-saeri- 
(Ice Ls not required. We are not told to go on 
day after daj, fl(ionth after month, year after 


year, to consign ourselves to a living death, suf¬ 
fering for those who care not how we suffer. 
No, no, deax Miss Millwood, let yonr fricuds— 
let m come to aid you. Iiet this little ray of 
light fall ufton my cold, blaij|: existence., grown 
even more hopeless since I saw,ybu, since Ihtd 
night when it was my happiness to ho of some 
poor comfort. Though 1 slmold not mention 
It-” * 


slmuld not mention 
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Her fa«s lit up. bis face. “ Are tbese dreams ?** h« said, la a 

“Never shall I fwget it! Never! Yotir voice tfaat almost trembled. "This Mappiliess 
nobleness, your kindness, your -groodneBs and! is not for me. No, m ; you are thiaki^ of » 

sdf-sacrifice. I have of it since, again puomiso—and Boss- " 

and again, and k my ovvn troubles, sickness, and ^ Agak her eyes flashed. “We have done vrith 
some tatials, oontessjiptSbk, indeed, near yc«tts,\him. He has done ■with. tts. For years 1 Jvitied 
it Uas ecstkorted. Tasie tb thuds, that ■sxiu--ifO«lKha*,^ou?'htthewms^oodtmdetne^^^ Now 
undarsiwd me——he has shown us ■what he is—heartless, -vkdictivc, 
Mf. Tillotson paused a moment, and then said, cruel.” 
calmly, "But we must.Hbok to the future now. “But,” said Mr. Tillotson, sadly, “do you 
Consult me as you kdtben. If you only knew not most naturally care for him still? Bren I, 
Low happy these thkgs make me. Forgive me whom I know he natej for some reason, can feel 
if I speak plainly; but this may not go on. I nothing against him. You were brought up 

can j^ess—I may say I know—^how matters with him; you have an kterestk him, and- ” 

stand with you here, fliey do not understand “ No,” she answered, gravelyj» “I show you 
you—cannot nndwstand you.” . . it is as I have told yOu.* 

She shook her head. “ Nh,” she said, “ it is “ Then it is true, and no dream,” he said, k 
a m^ foolish impatience. I shall school myself a sort of rajiturc; “ and 1 am to leart to live, 
k Ume. You diseoveredj’i she added, “ wliat after all. Deareirt Miss Millwood, then i once 
should have been a secret. It is an old story more hear you as I did on that*iiight, and at 
now. No; far better that I should go on and tliis hour ask you to my guardian angel, and 
bear everything.” raise me up from tlidll depth of misery k wkeh 

There was a pause. “And Ross,” said Mr. all my days-” 

Tillolsou, abruptly. “Ho-w is it with your The devout eyes looked up to heaven. Her 
friend Mr. Ross? He, I beficve, is away.” hand was laid softly k liis, the gentle voice 

“ Yes,” she answered; "in Gibraltar.” seemed to cliime like a bell. 

“ I can understand the sort of interest you “ As J fold you,” she said; “ from that 
still have in him. I dare say, with all liis ^dd- night, whatever you asked, or wished even, 
ness and ungovernable temiier, there m mudi it would be ray wish, my joy, iny pride, my 
good below ?” dcliglit to carry out!” 

“ No,” she answered, witli eyes that flashed a A little cloud of doubt and hesitation esune 
little. “ I thought »o once; liut we know him into his face, but be took her hand. At this j 
now as I fear he is—cold, selfish, haidened. erisLs they heard steps and voices on the walk. 
Tliat dreadful time which you iceolletd, we had The Tilneys were returning home—only the 
sent to him, and he know it all, what-was coming, Tilneys, no MeKerohier. They heard Mr. 
and afterwards what iad come, and vet he sent Tilney’s voice outside in the garden: 
us,back such a cruel letter. From tliat night I “ Tillotson here ? God bless me! Where P 
gave him up for ever.” Wlien did he come? Bring him in.” And ■with 

“ For ever!” repeated Mr. Tillot son, eagerly, numerous (^est ions he led the way kto the draw- 
“Tben, 0 then here is one chance more open- ing-room. There was a violent r'ostlkg of silks 
kg to me of heaven and of happke.ss. You behind him. The mother and sisters came k 
say the-re is no release for you; that you must behind and looked on in astouishraent. Their 
go on and suffer. Then 1 tell you, no, no! trained eyes saw that" somethkg had happened,” 
There w release open to you, a poor, halting re- or was on the eve of Iiappimiug. There was a 
lease, but, simh as it is, better a thousand times scornful look on their mouths; their heads gave 
tluin this mjpyable life. If T dare speak now, a toss. The McKerchier disappoktment had 
as yon spoke on that night; if 1 may go on and affected them sensibly. They broke kto the 

say -what would, might free you-?” usual conventional expressions: “ It was such a 

A strange look, half of wonder, half of pain, siiqirise,” &e. * 

came into her face, and slie did not answer. Mr. Tillotson only waited a moment; lie was 
The cloud came back kto his. eager to be gone, • 

“Ah! T see,” he answered. “The old bhiu- “But, my dear friend,^ sai^ Mr. Tilney, 
der. ^ No matter, I am long jiast such shame as faintly, “ dimn'r—a joint—I want to speak to 
thaW—you.’^ But Mr. Tillotson took his leave very 
But then im eager glowing flush seemed to liostily. 
chase away that first expression of hers. “No, “Now, now! So shabby,” said the oflicrj 
kdecd,” she said, k a voice exquisitely temler. “ I can’t understand it. Here we are at cUuieli, 

“ i am the same now as I wawthen on tliat night, on our knees, doing our little duty, and after all, 
What I said tlicn I say now; and if you care for when we come to tlunk qf it, Tillotson-—®y 
me as you did at St. Alans, if 1 could have any the way, an imomninonly good Bcrmoa by a man 
share, as you once told me, in brkging back of the world. Isut what was 1 saykg P 1*11 go 
light and Sappiness to your life, k changing the with you a bit#of the way.” 
current of jour Aiys, k doing an;^hkg to serve Mr. Hllotsou was glad of tius. On that bit 
you, with mj Efe, then I am here jready, and of the way he hurriedly told him wlial had hap- 
speak to yon as I did, on the night I came to penod, wllieli had the effect'of imikiug the other 
you from 8t. Alans." • stop short k the middle of the road and say; 

Joy, doubt, even rapthre, was orowdkg kto "God^ bless him!” with singular fervour. 
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“Well, w^ell} after that^ I don't knor wbat to 
say—but/ after aU, it is lor the best. Aud may 
Providenoe, m infinite bonnf^, look down 
on yon this night, and direct you in tiie tme 
course! Amen. So be it, in secs^ semdorum, 
my dear boy.” _ And having thus solemnly 
invoked a b&sshig on the business, he seemea 
to think he had dme his part. 

Mr, TSUotson walking on air, with a thrill 
and a sense of unbounded happiness pervading 
him, his friend could not keep up with him. 
Mr. Tillotson told him hurriedly his plans. He 
framed out his scheme!^ with a fluency and 
excitement hitherto unknown. 

I shall begin to live now. Heavens, what 
a changed Only yesterday I could have given 
np fife with indifference, now I cling to it! It 
is too much happiness for me; and to you in¬ 
directly I owe much of it. You must let me 
help you now: You have indeed claims on. 
me, now I am of your^ We shall find the 
means, depend On it.” ^ 

“My goodness!” said Mr. Tilney, over¬ 
powered by this kindness. "No, no; you 
must not think of it. Good gracious, to tlunk 

that we get np in the morning-” And quite 

in a tumult of gratitude, he left this reflection 
unfinished and uncertain in its meaning. 

Long they talked over the details. " And 
that poor Ross, too; we shall talk of him. You 
said lie was going to marry out there. I shall 
never rest until we are aU happy—all, all.” 

And as Mr. Tilney at last left, having gone 
ovrar "that bit of the road,” and left in speech¬ 
less gratitude, he could only repeat “ wonderful 
are the ways indeed! Here we get up in the 
morning—not even a sparrow on the house-top 
but what comes tumbling down! WcU, well!” 

Delightful Sunday evening! As he walked 
along by the tranquil common, and the little 
old-fashioned houses, and the disorderly and 
Toccoco patches of brick, and saw the aldcr- 
trecs, and the charming sweep of park and 
plaisannce not yet ravaged by tne spoilers who 
come with their sickly jaundiced-looking bricks 
and plaster, it became to his eyes a sort of sweet 
innocent nual retirement, overflowing with a pas¬ 
toral innocence and unsophistication, like some 
lovely Svriss vhlley out of the traveller’s beat. 
How charming was the sun, the voice of nature, 
the beauties of things nevei- noticed before i 

CHAKCEE m, •THE CAPTAIN IN CONPIDENCB. 

He walked upon air. He had begun to 
breatiie—^to feel. The only pang he felt was, 
that so many years had passed by fruitlessly. 
Still there was yet time to live. Long, long 
after, his eyes wandered back to that evening and 
to that scene, which seemed to lie under a soft 
halo of calm golden light; by fax the happiest 
evening in^Mr. TiUotson’s life. He could hardly 
realise it; the whole had seemeij so distantly 
improbable. He had gone down with the idea 
that even the hare possibility of the sight of that 
almost diviqe iiha^ would soothe his dismal 
temper. •* 

lie got home by seven. As he drove up to 


his door, he saw a familiar figure crossing the 
street slowk^—^tke captmn, in h!s high-collared 
coat, and Roman nose put forwam, limping 
along with a steady and military irregularity, 
towards him. He was comb^ to the Sunday 
dinner, a custom which was kmt up. And in¬ 
deed it was pleasant for Mr. 'motson to have 
what might be called the "honest prattle” of 
toe captain, his simple commentioy on what was 
going on in the world, and, more welcome than 
all, his most natural account of the adveatures 
that had befallen Mm during toe week. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “ here’s Tom, always 
true to his post, coming ‘ foostering up’ on Ixis 
three legs. And, dq you know. I’ve as much 
regard for tMs old malacca leg of mine as I have 
for toe two flesh and blood ones. I’m glad you 
went, to the country. It’s freshened you up 
here, you know,” added the captain, pmcMng 
his own cheek; “ very glad. We don’t titke 
enough of the fresh air God gives us.” 

When they were seated at dinner, Mr. TiUot- 
son told Mm all. “It seems like a dream,” he 
said. “ I do not know whether I am living or 
breathing.” •" 

“My God!” began the captain, "sometMug 
has happened this evening.” 

^ My dear captain,” went on Mr. Tiilotsou, 
laying lijs hand on the captain’s am, “ so sur¬ 
prising, so astounding, that it has changed toe 
whole course of my life. Something that I dare 
not hope or look for—something too good for 
such a hopeless, unliappy creature as I have 
been.” 

“ I am very glad indeed,” said the captain, 
his eyes glistening with warmth and joy, " very 
glad.’’ He had not an idea what was being 
alluded to, but had a faint notion that it might 
be an estate, or a “ hundred thousand pound” 
that had “ fallen in.” “ I declare to you it gives 
me comfort to hear you talk iu that way,” 

“ You did not know her,” went on Mr. Tillot- 
son; “ at least, I think you could only have met 
her once or so. I tell you everything, my dear 
captain, and there is no one in tMs world who 
deserves confidence more.” ^ 

Tbe captain deprecated tMs compliment. 
"You’re making old Tom blush,” he said. “ But 
I am getting stupid and old. You must tell me 
what it is.” 

“But you remember Jliat night, my dear 
captain—that miserable night when I had to go 
down to St. Alans? I never told yon the dis-, 
covery that was made on that night—^thc J^nl ‘ 
mistaice it had near been turning out. But, 
thank Heaven, I found strength to go on with 
and carry me through as though there had been 
no discovery. I dii. my duty.” 

The captain’s grey eyes were fixed on him. 
“ That was Miss—er—toe girl that's with Mr. 
TilnCT f ” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Tiilotsou, eagerly. 

" Thank God,€ have notMng io ohMge myself 
with on that score. I do ned coneem what it 
cost me; bfit I went through aU without falter¬ 
ing,-even in thought., I mean, about that poor 
child’s little follies but tixre," 
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heff mii^tnne. “ I tiLoiu^f; 1 would like a ifeaaoe 
to « man playing nrasie m the stteeis, and whole 
I and a lot of us wesre cbieing, the little beggar 
tumbled hi. It wasn't my fault, eos it Wasn’t 
my doings; ajsd I’ve no bifeess to be bore.” 

As sne had been ba^ treated in her oonvie- 

• tion, she thought, she was determined to " have 
it out” of ihe prison people; and, accordingly, 
she led them a life of turmoil and anxiety, and 
was DO sooner out of one difficulty than she was 
in another. She, too, " palled-k” like the rest; 
and one day ttee was a teniflo scene in conse¬ 
quence <rf a suddm fttof jealousy, when a woman 
told her that Tarrant,her then friend, had thrown 
her over for a new psd; “she says you ain’t her 
sort.’’ 

WeTDuaoth asked no more.* She rose, shook 
herself like a dog, and dsisbing down the stair¬ 
case to the ward where poor Tarraut was 
confmed, ponneed upon her with the inten¬ 
tion ot murdering her, if she could. “ Then a 
commotion in the prison ward, the matrons 
mustering their flocks of black sheep, and lock¬ 
ing them in <o prevent furtlier mischief; others 
rushing to the rescue of Tairanl, fighting and 
swearing her hardest beneath lier injuries; 
tlic men rang ferr, and Weynuuoth, finally a 
prisoner, fightk^ to the last with her bapt^A, 
and making the walls ring wilh her oatha.as she 
was borne off to ' solilary.’ ’’ She wound up hor 
service in Bnxton by a summary attack on the 
deputy-superintendent; for which offence ail 
jmvileges were rescinded, and the fierce and 
obstinate woman went back to her first estate— 
the grim, solitary system, for which MiUhauk is 
distuigu^iod. At the end of ten years she was 
restored to society, no more thoughtful nor re¬ 
pentant than wheal she left it. As she surrived, 
so she passed through the prison doors, with the 
same defiant, dogged spirit, the same brutalisa¬ 
tion of look and character, a mere wild animal 
in the fonn of a woman. 

Another “ life-woman*’—oonvietid for arson 
'—was Ink-bottle Kmilh, so oallod because of 
her involeraiudasirc for ink. Not a desi>erate 
nor repukiiq^onian, this; oii the oontraiy, she 
was a little sharp mortal, with a thin cunning 
face and a spare attenuated form; a brisk and 
bustUng little woman, quick in all her move¬ 
ments, and neatness itself both in ber person 
and ter oell; a T««tle!«s busy little woman, the 
gq-betweon of all the “ pWs” needing that 
iriei^y office, handing “ stiffs’’ about the prison 
"With* tte utmost adroitness, and with a mania 
for writing. She would rude the loss of her 
badges for ink; she would have braved “ the 
dark” for jpk. lak-hotUc Smith, or Peai-and- 
ink Smith, as she was called, was seldom at a 
loss for her favourite fluid, or means whereby 
to hold it. She used to take her ihimbJe with 
her to school, and bring, it back, full of ink, 

* concealed in her hair; making an inkstand of 
the orumb^f ba; loaf and this thimble, which 
was Bcmietunos discovered and confiscated, and 
sometimes not, else those volumes bf “s^s,” 
which she was so fond pf writing, could not 
have been composed. would sacrifice the 


water in her cell that she might have a little, 
modicum of black fluid at the bottcmi' of her 
^t; and once she filled her mouth with kk, 
bat was found out by the matron on duty, 
w'ho, suspecting something wrong, stopped and 
sorutinised her, when a simdi black livuleriwas 
seen to ooze from one corner of her lips and 
meander down her chin. 

“DonHmake a report of this, miss,” urged 
Smith, afterwards. “ I’ve suffered orfuUv, and 
nearly pisoned myself. Oh 1” she added, vitli 
a grin Irom ear to ear. “if you'd sent for the 
doctor, and he’d looke*at my tongue, wouldu’t 
he have jumped!” 

Ink-bottle Smith was an adept pt picking ami 
stealing. Blie had quite a jackdaw’s %est of 
odds and ends concealed in her cell; and woe 
to the luckless wight who Id't ter ooll-door 
open, and who had “ savings” of her own to be 
cleared off—Smith was sure to dart in and make 
a clean raid of everything. If ter t reasures were 
very choice, and the ^neral cleaning-day of the 
cells near at hand, would sew them up in 
her dress or stays; but if the cleanmg-day came 
unawares, and her jackdaw’s nest was discovered, 
she would surrender her boards with perfect 
coolness and self-possession, wondering very 
much how they all got there, and who could 
have put them. Site never could make out how 
her ceil got so “littery;” the women passing 
her door “must chuck their ruhhishin at her.” 

Anollier woman, Stracliau, had two manias— 
Uie one for perpetual fiittiugs, passing from one 
ox'll to another with all tho dignity of a house- 
Imldcr removing by tho van-load ; and tlie other 
for long aprons, longer than were allowed by the 
rnh's and regulationb. She was always stealing 
the ku^st aprons and letting out the tucks to 
make liiom still more imposing; and always 
striving to decorate her cell out of prison like¬ 
ness. Another woman, Mary Mox, had a 
fancy for sotting lire to her cell, or rather 
to the ihiag.s m it, that there might be .a 
stir and a commolion, and so the dead level 
of the monotonous Hie might bo broken up. 
Mary smashed her wmdows, loo, as a matter of 
coarse; and when they were paued with calico 
instead of glass to pWent a reencronee* of 
the offence, Mie set fire to the cfoth, and had a 
“ jolly spree” in consequmiee. She was»cm-ed 
of tier propensity to «et her ooU in blaze by 
being once left to couglf and choke lu the 
smoke until she became alarmed', when slio was 
led off to tho dark, frightened and subdued. 
Once, Miss Mary was in tho dark, as usual, up- 
dergoiug punishment for some of her eustomaty 
vagaries. She had been very uoisy, kicking at the 
door with her liuge foot—they w’ere like a uayvy’s 
feet-—when suddenly she teoamo quite silmt, 
and tlion a feeble voiod oallcd out, “Miss! 
Miss!” as a uiaAron passed the cell. 

“ WeU, what is it P” asked the mateai, doubt - 
fully. ^ 

“ I want to see the doutor,” liays Mox; “ 1 m 
dreadful bad!” * ^ * 

Alter some more parley doctor was 
brought and the trap was opdied; when Mox 
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ym seeu ia a foruer of th« oe}], huddled up in 
' a heapi the rory picture of pm and misery. 
Then the door vas opened, aiui tire doctor, a 
precise, bandbox Jdna of mau, yrent into the 
cell, wlten Mox, suddenly leapW up from her 
crouching attitude, d^hed horseu at her visitor 
and tumbled him on to the ground; and then 
began one of the oddest fights ou prison record. 
Mox had taken off one of her "enormous shoes, 
and with this she battered away at tbe bead and 
face of her opponent, changing it from hand 
to hand with considerable dexterity, as fierce 
clutches were made by*the doctor to secure it. 

. It was a struggle of some duration, in which 
there were sweral heavy falls, the doctor* now 

S rmost, tneu undermost, and the cell re¬ 
rating with tbe thwacks from Mary Mox’s 
colossal shoe, and tbe oatlis from her metallic 
throat.” The doctor conquered at last, and 
Mary Mox was once more confined to tbe dask. 
Later in the day she gadod out to tbe matron 
again. 

" WellP” asked tbe officer. 

“ I should like to know,” Mox growled forth 
in a deep bass, "what’s become of my shoe. 
'You’ve no right to take a woman’s shoe away. 
She might catch her death of cold!” 

Among the most painful of the many painful 
conditions of the prison-world, is the arrival of 
a lady-prisoner; of a gentlewoman, it may be, 
of good birth, refined culture, and sujierior edu¬ 
cation, who, by vice or crime, has fallen under 
the lash of the law, and has been scut to prison 
together with professional thieves, brutalised 
murderers, and depraved street women. Iler 
own shame and anguish, the newness of every¬ 
thing to her, her marked superiority to the rest 
of the prison inmates, her delicacy of frame, 
and the haunting remorse so different from the 
callousness of the ordinary criminal class, make 
the entrance of a lady-prisoner one of the saddest 
days in the prison calendar. She cannot do 
the hard work which is so welcome to the rest; 
she can sew, and she does sew “ desiicrately,” 
says the Prison Matron, when the chance is 
offered to her; hut she sinks under the coarse 
manual labour which is the greatest boon iliat 
can be given to the rougher sort, and which 
prevents brc&kings out and smashiugs, and a 
world of other disagreeables peculiar to the 
Weariness of monotony.* Then, another pain 
lies in the visits of* friends, and in tbe eternal 
parting perhaps, when the friends are respect¬ 
able, and the prisoner is, may he, the first 
who has dishonoured the family name. Those 
meetings are among the most tragic incidents 
possible to human nature. But sometimes they 
are, if not comic, at least devoid of all gravity 
or earnestness; os when that clever scamp, 
known to more than hue prisoner, dressed him- 
seK up as different charaeter8,*’and came to sec 
his friends, now as the husband ^f one, now as 
the brother of another, but who was detected 
on a third attempt^ and recognised by the chap¬ 
lain as the^rUtean visitor. 

Sometimes the visitors, while talking intddigi- 
bly, aoooiding V> the rules (which rei^uire that 


an officer shall hear aU that passes), will break 
out into a torreat of thieves’ slang or gbsy 
language impossible to the matron to uader- 
stand or prevent. This infraction cuts short 
the interview; but the news sought to be com 
municated has been told, and the stal^ door is 
shut after the steed has been stolen, according. 
to the time-honoured custom pervading human 
society. To these rapid influxes of knowledge 
by a moment’s flood of Romany, or slang, may, 
perhaps, he added an even more rapid system of 
secret signs, as the means through which news 
from the outside world penetrates and circulates 
through the prisons. Any one who has watched 
the signs of omnibus conductors know how 
much can be expressed by the hand alone; and 
two Freemason^ can communicate in the pre¬ 
sence of the uninitiated, witWt the least sus¬ 
picion being aroused. So that in all probability 
the visitors who come to condole with their 
poor friends across the gratmg, contrive to con¬ 
vey a whole chapter of information by the turn 
of a wrist or the lifting of a finger. 

The officers ai-e at times obliged to meet craft 
with craft, and violence with ruse. There was 
one Armstrong, a fierce, ferocious wild cal 
rather than a woman—a creature sifbjcct to 
jtlmosl*demoniaoal fits of passion—who delibc- 
raleIy,woi c herself out by her furies, and who 
stopped at nothing—not even at harm to her¬ 
self—to attam any object on which she had set 
her heart. She maimed herself; she produced 
iniernal hamorrh^e by means of powdered 
glass; she would have nearly bled to death— 
all to get back to the infirmary diet, to ))ort 
wiue and beef-tea. She had tbe power of fling¬ 
ing herself into a kind of cataleptic state, 
which made the very doctor thoughtful—^not 
always able to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Ilowever, one day he caught her tripping in 
the perfect ordering of her trance, so he re¬ 
solved to punish her in her own way, and to 
make her stay in the infirmary rather less 
leasant than it had been. Armstrong lik^d 
eef-tea. When in this trance she heard the 
doctor order some bcef-tca for hqr3^||^oon as she 
was sufficiently recovered to take it. But it 
was to be sent first to the surgery. Soon after 
lie withdrew, Armstrong faintly intimated her 
desire for a little beef-tea; she was just coming 
out of her trance, and was very weak and tender. 
The nurse brought the basin, and Armstrong 
began to sip slowly and delicately, as a hali- 
dying woman should. Suddenly she spraug up 
in bed with a fearful oath; and then she lay 
down again, shrieked, and collapsed. The doctor 
had added a little a^'oetida to the soup, and 
Armstrong never forgave the trick. She would 
have murdered him for it, had she not been 
prevented. 

It is impossible to go through half the photo¬ 
graphs presented us by the Prison Matron.« 
They are aU^gr^hic, all fuii of jndividuality 
and character. There was Anudia Mott, the 
dwarf, a tVamp from her youth upward, insane 
about danoing, hill of coarse fou and revolting 
merriment—a bold degraded worntm, without a 
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spark of shame or womanly modesty in her! 
naiture, and who came at last to be.called the; 
Beast by the better oiass of women; good! 
uatnred and good tempered in her way; by no | 
mpaiis a wild oat; omy a perfectly shameless: 
and blasphemons, laughing, singing, and dancing 
. animal. The refractories were bad enough to 
manage, but the Prison Matron says that they 
would all far rafter have had the worst of the 
refractory class in thdir wards than Amelia 
Mott, tlie tramping dwarf, with her shrill laugh, 
her hideous songs, her incessant shnfSing and 
dancing, and her total want of ordinary human | 
decency. 

Then there was Margaret Crofts, a quiet 
stolid machine, who was an animal in another 
sense, a creature as tborougflly mindless as it 
is possible for a human being to be; a creature 
who could not understand th« simplest elemental 
truths of religion or morality, and who would 
sit for hours silent, motionless, and impassive, 
with no more thought or feeling than if she had 
been a ship’s figure-head set in the corner of 
her cell for show, , 

Mary Ann Evans was a refractory of the 
wildest kind, an incorrigible who “ fought against 
her own life, won the battle, and died.” She 
killed herself by her violence as distinctly a^jtf 
she liad put a knife to her throat; but one can 
make small lamentation for the loss of such 
creatures as she. Of what good their present ? 
of what hope their future? Devoid of con¬ 
science and affection alike, there is no seed- 
place of good in them. Death, whenever it 
comes, finds them still the same half-fiendish 
travesties of womanhood they are to-day, and 
were yesterday, and would be to-morrow; and 
it is only an affectation of humanity to lament 
the decease, even though untimely, of beings so 
unsatisfactory and hopeless. Tlie impossibility 
of reforming bertain criminals is one of the 
hardest trims to the philanthropist earnest for 
the welfare of the criminal class; bat though 
here and there are some who can be reformed 
and set in tlie^betler way, the great mass of the 
prison pop^yitipn is a certain, not an uncertain 
quantity, and this year’s release is only the pre¬ 
lude to next year’s return. 

Of the practical suggestions mixed up with 
these photographs, those most insisted on arc 
tlie appointment of more matrons, an increase 
of salary, shorter hours of duty, and a more 
carefpl selection. There is good sense in these 
Suggestions; and if they would not bring with 
them quite a prison millennium, they would 
lighten tbelaboursand strengthen Iheinflucnce of 
the officers, who, as matters stand now, have but a 
hard and dreary time of it, a^tho Prison Matron 
shows; undergoing all the horrors of imprison¬ 
ment without deserving the sentence. But 
the real core of prison msciplinc has yet to be 
• reached; and until men agree on the best 
way of induping %epe^tance and foformation— 
indeed, «ntil*tney agree that legal forfeiture 
ifor crimes shall mean reformation (it possible) 
and not mere punisbment»-we shall get little 
done by these mere bi^by-bit changes, which 


touch no principle, and spring from tto^ cenlroL 
pirfnt of action. In the me&n time, it'is good 
morsd exercise to study the sad phases of crimi¬ 
nal life admirably presented to us in these prison 
characters; remembering, as we road, that won¬ 
derfully deep and humble word of a good’man 
and a true Christian—“ There, but for the grace 
of God, goes Eichard Baxter!” 


WITH OPIUM TO HONG-KONG. 

In the Indian cold season—that is, from the 
1 st of December to the 1 at of March—^the voys^ 
from Calcutta to IIong-Kong is delightful as 
far as Singapore. Looking down one c5lm cool 
morning over the ship’s side into the streaks 
and eddies of the transparent sea, I was 
startled during a voyage thither W the sudden 
appearance ol a dead Chinaman’s face, as the 
body floated with the ofeb tide, slowly taming, 
along the vessel’s counter. It was tlic face of a 
man in the prime of life and the best of health. 
All old salt who had had much experience 
amongst Chinamen, mid who was standing by 
my side, observed thoughtfully: “ He’s been a 
wiiming at the dice, ye see, and when they 
ot him to the water-side, they fetched him 
andsome over the afterpari of liis skull with 
a thick stick, and took his money, and hove 
iiim in, and that makes no marks, ye see.” 
And in this way many a gambler meets with 
his end, without detection of the murderers, 
against whom their countrymen wiU not, when 
they can, give evidence. The police force 
at Pinang would be no match for the, Chinese 
in auy very serious affray, but the magistrate 
can easily and promptly procure the aid of any 
number of Malays from Wellesley province, ana 
these people would e.agerly obey an order to 
kill every Celestial in the country. _ 

It is scarcely possible to conceive anything 
more beautiful tlian this entrance to Singapore 
harbour. The ship glides in between islets and 
little hills clothed m verdant forest, fringed by 
a clean pebbly or white sandy beach. The water 
is perfectly calm, or moved gently by long lazy 
undulations, and so transparent, that the fishes, 
some of gorgeous hues and fantastic shapes, 
which infest such localities, we plainly 1;o be 
seen gliding about f* below in the sliMow of 
the hull. ‘Cheerful-looking vilL^ and prettily 
jiaintcd houses are scattered along the summits. 
of these islands, and increase in number as the 
ship advances into a basin connected with the 
outer harbour, in which are the mooring wharfs 
and coal-sheds of the opium China sleamera 
and of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
vessels. Hardly is the ^ip fast when she is 
assailed by a fleetof canoes, manned by Malay 
men and boys. The boys come to dive for six¬ 
pences or eighVana pieces which the passengers 
throw over for them, and the men bring pine¬ 
apples, shells, paraquets and other birds, and 
animals, such as tiger cats, civftl^ts, monkeys, 
&o.; for sale. The shell boats jre really beau¬ 
tiful, bewg filled to the uttermost nook and 
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• great vari^ and CTodlence^J, poutoy, and porit,''j 
*are the chief meat*} beef being scarce and poor,! 
ohd matton, a* in. Penang and tbrongbont 
Burmah, procnred firom Calcutta at an extrava¬ 
gant price, SnropMia vegetables do not thrive, 
nor are there any fine IraSs, with the exception 
of pbie-ap^e and the deliciously refreshing 
mangosteen. But the steamers—whether the 
opium vessels from paloutta, or the Peninsular 
and Oriental ships from Qafle—afford but scanty 
leisure for a survey of Singapose. In twenty- 
four or thirty hours the Iravelier has to proceed 
on his voyage to Hong-Kong, 

The first indication of the coast of China is 
usually the sight of numerous fishing-junks, in 
pairs, towing between thpm large trawl-nefs, 
and beating steadily up to windward. The ease 
and safety with which these odd-looking yesseb 
ride over the tomultuods seas is beautiful to 
see, and the intrepid fellows who manage thenf 
come fearlessly out two hundred miles from 
land. They are pirates, and, whenever they 
have opportunity, attack and plunder the 
small junks and lorchai of the coasting- 
trade. The first land seen, as we near Hung- 
Kong, is the soutliomraost of a senes of barren 
rocky islets, on which the heavy rciJlers break 
with a loud roar. Tlio sea-birds breec> upon 
these rocks, and amongst them ma/ br seen, 
but rarely, the only species of albatross whicli 
ventures north of the equator-;-JUiomedca 
brachyura of Temmiuck. Increasing in size 
northwards, the rooks attain the size of rugged 
lofty islands, and encircling Hong-Kong—itself 
an Island —on the south and west, enclose a 
tolerably smCoth and laud-ioeked liarbour. 

Hong-Kong is, in its own way, as beautiful 
a port as Singapore. The town is built of while 
granite laid out in regular streets, which rise ui 
terraces one above another. It spreads over a 
considerable portion of the southern face of the 
island, and, standing in bold relief against a back¬ 
ground of rugged mountain, is earned doun to 
the water's edge, the strand being faced by a fine 
atone wall quay for its whole lei^l h. The har¬ 

bour i!f’^;,e«crally full of shipping—merchant 
vessels of all nations, and French,Huglish, Aineri- 
' can, and Russian men-of-war. Between IIk'sc 
glide all the day long boats of all ])at t crus, junks 
and sampans. Those belonging to I lie count itig- 
honses and offices ili the steand arc secured at 
night by being hoisted up to regular davits built 
, into the quay wall—an admirable pbu, which 
I*bave not seen followed iu any other port. 
Chinese boatmen, and boatwomeu with their 
fat ruddy babies slung to tlioir backs, have been 
so oReu described, taat I will say no more 
about them hfflre, except to express an opinion 
that tlie Chinese mode of lianming their boats 
does not appear to have been duly apprediated. 
There is no craft in the world safer and handier 
than a Cluaq|B sampan, wHci has no more 

f race in Itjtouilinea than a butcher’s tray. The 
oatman, who stands and rows facing forwards, 
can twi^ and turn it in ways not to be at¬ 
tempted by our boati, \hus worming his way 
safely throng crowds of other boats, all like 


itself, too broad to be upset, toOjplkitet tod 
tough to be injured iu a squeeze. The Cadna- 
Bito also makes more use than we do of acaiJing. 
Lighters, and other heavy barges, reachii^ up 
to seventy m* eighf.y tons burden, are inyambly 
furnished with a huge steering or sculling oar, 
which is worked by six or seven men, and drives 
the vessel much more powerfully than an equal 
number of men working with sweeps. We have 
also some lessons to loam from Ihis people in 
sailing, and, until we condescend to stiffen our 
canvas with batten;^ cannot expect our vessels 
to lie in the wind’s eye as does a Chinese junk. 

A pull of five or ten minutes brings the tra¬ 
veller to the stone quay, and,’as he mounts one 
of the numerous flagged stairs along its face, he 
finds himself surrounded by eager coolies or 
porters, and chairmen, with their light pretty 
sedans, ready to take him up,the hill. If the 
new arriver nave frimds in Ilong-Kong, or has 
been provided witlTan introductory letter to 
some one of its hospitable residents, he is landed 
in a handsome pihate boat, sent for his accom¬ 
modation, and under the care of a comprador 
or steward of the household, placed in a chair 
or sedan, and carried off to nis host’s house. | 
These sedans are most useful things. They are 
nearly as commodious as an Lidian palanquin, 
and far more comfortable, ns the rider sits 
in a large east-chair instead of being borne 
along like a bedridden ))aiient. To enter the 
sedan the passenger has simply to pass in 
through the front shafts, wliicli are uplifted 
for the purpose, the sedan remaining on the 
ground. Wlicn he is fairly seated, the bearers 
(a ni'in at each e,nd} squat down under the 
crof .-bar near the ends of the shafts, and rising 
up, chair and all, stride along at a rapid pace 
up lull and down dale, tlieir sandalled feet 
making a load slapping noise on the road. 
They do not go at the half-running pace of the 
palkec-bcarers in India, but with a sturdy step 
and a stiff knee. 'I’wo men are enough for a 
sedan; but iftliero be a long journey to make, or 
the fare be of such proportions as leu Mr. Banting 
to liis useful researches, two additional men are 
added to temporary yokes lashed across tbeshafl s. 
Thus reinforced, they will run«aU day. Those 
ch%ys arc soraeliincs prettily painted and glazed, 
with awuiug roof§. They are to he had iu 
numbers for like iu all live'principal streets and 
thoroughfares, and the stranger is giuetcd in 
sucli places, as he passes on, by a chorus of 
“ CM!” (chair) “ebd!” from the bearers seated 
about their unemployed vehicles. 

Tlie main street in Hoiig-Kong, runiung 
parallel to the strand, is haimsome and regu¬ 
lar, with exceUent shops, Engli*-!! and Chinese. 
The banks, counting-llDuses, a handsome dub- 
honse, and a icUurcm, are in this street. The 
consular aad steam agencies, warehouses, ship 
chandlers' sforcs, and such like offices and build¬ 
ings, some of considerable size*oocupy the strand. 

A little way up the hill-sidi^ aud pai’afid to 
the main street are smaller streets, containing 
hotel8| lodging-houses, and rome private resi- '' 
deuce i wirii tlieir court-yards and enclosures, 
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shops, chiefly Chinese. Still h%her up are the 
prctly villss aud setni-detacihed houses of the 
English resident^ the governor’s honse, a hand¬ 
some bnilding, vrith th^ public gardens, the resi¬ 
dence of the general, the oarracks, and the cathe¬ 
dral, These all communicate hy excellent roads, 
bounded ly neatlv-finished stone walls, and inter¬ 
spersed with gardens, flowcri^gshrnbs, and shady 
trees. From the level of this quarter extends a ^ 
magnifleent view of the harbour and the opposite 
island of J^owlood, and the traveller can, if he 
pleases, osoend the rugged barren heights above 
him to the flagstaff peak, nearly two tliousand 
feet above the sea; but the mountain is cheerless 
and lonely. ‘ 

The suburbs of " Victoria,” as Hong-Kongis 
called (or should be caDed, Although nobody in 
my hearing ever called it so), are not extensive, 
but are tmckly crowded with Chinese houses, 
inhabited by fishermen, boat-builders, umbrella 
and sedan-chair makers, masons, and coolies, a 
lawless set, with whom the police of ilong-Kong 
find plenty to do. Indeed, to this day it is 
reckoned unsafe to go along the skirts of the 
town after sunset, unless well armed or with a 
party. Chinamen are both adroit aud audacious 
highwaymen, but they have great dread of fire¬ 
arms, especMy of a revolver, and the sight of 
a pistol ensures safety to the traveller. The 
quanymen, who are employed in great num¬ 
bers on the hill-side skirting the roads, and 
many of whom pass the night in temporary 
hovels where they work, are all thieves. And 
as our police force is composed of Hindoos, 
for whom physically Chinamen have great con¬ 
tempt, andas the punishments sanctioned by our 
laws are altogether insufficient to check crime 
amongst this people, it is not matter of sunrise 
that Ilong-Kong should be a nest of thieves, 
while the neighbouring city of Canton is a 
pattern of good order and security, ludeed, it 
IS a known fact that all the worst characters in 
the latfer place, finding their own government 
too hot for them, repair to Hong-Kong, as a 
genial region of misdeed. It was only a short 
time since that they robbed a bank in tbe town 
with singular skill an<\, audiibity, entering the 
treasure-room tlurough a drain and subter¬ 
raneous passage dug hy themselves at right 
angles to it, under the foundation-wall of the 
building. 

At the west end of the town the level land of 
the beach penetrates the hill, forming an oval- 
shaped flat space of mcadow-hind, which has 
been turned into a very cexcellent race-course, 
and on the eastern side of this, at the foot of tiie 
hill, is the Christian cemetery. The roots of the 
hills are here covered by forest trees, nnd a pretty 
little stream or " bum” runs along tl»e bottom 
of this “ Happy v^ey,*’ as this west-end suburb 
is termed by the English residents. The races 
take pltuse here dace a year, and are exceed-' 
ingly good, for there are two great million|<aires 


who spare no expense in importing first-rate 
horses. 

Hong-Kong is a good dead colder than Cal¬ 
cutta, but the seasons are as to time much the 
same as in India, The rains are s^ort in dura¬ 
tion, but very vident, drenching ittic streets with 
mountain torrmts which the numerous and 
deep drains cannot always contain. The summer 
is unpleasantly hot only in ^^une and July, and 
the cold weariier, during which fires are abso¬ 
lutely necessary, lingers on till near tbe middle 
of April, with gloomy, misty skies, and chill 
driving rain coming in gusts from the hills 
above. 


MIMBEES FOB BUMBLEDOM. 

In this, the metropolitan parish of St. Piggins, 
we have just elected a number of new vestrymen: 
1, though a ratepayer of the parish, and dwelling 
within a stone’s throw of the Parochial Parlia¬ 
ment House, the Vestry Hall, should never have 
known anything about the matter, had I not 
taken great pains tc find out. I had to in¬ 
stitute a private inquiry to arrive^ at a know¬ 
ledge of the fact that the election of new 
vestrymen was appointed to be taken on the 
281 h of No notice was given to the rate¬ 

payers, no advertisements were inserted in the 
newspapers, and, so far as I have ascertained, 
no one knew anything of what was taking place, 
except the candidates themselves, and their 
friends and supporters. Some time previous to 
the election, ward meetings were announced to 
deliberate as to the choice of candidates; but the 
little handbills calling the meetings were only 
distributed among a select few; and it was only 
by demeaning myself to pass an evening in the 
parlour of a dirty little public-house, in a back 
street, that I obtained possession of one of them. 
Here it is: 

St. Piaoms* 

Eatmp avers’ Association. 

Ward No. 1. 

Election of Vestrymen and Andifttfs. 

A Public Meeting ' 

Of the Ratepayers will be held at the 
PIG AND WHISTLE, 

Stye Street Road, 

On Tuesday Evening next, 

At J-past 8 precisely, 

To select fit and proper Gentlemen to be recom¬ 
mended for election as Vestrymen. 

Ma. PoRKiNOTON Butts in the Obaib. 

(ar Ratepayers are respectfully invited to attend. 

Observing the hand pointedly calling atten¬ 
tion to an invitation'to the ratepayers to be 
present on the occasion, I received the impres¬ 
sion that the comments of the press on parochisd 
mismanagement had aroused the ratepayers to a 
sense of their and that the meeting was 
called in the interests of reform. * In this faith 
and hope I attended at the Pig and Whistle ©n 
the appointed day and at the appointed hour. 
Passing through a glootaj bar, and ascending 
a dingy stair, I rcacbea the excelsior of a 
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ALL THE-' 

little parlour, in, whioli two or three mep, of mean), inscribed in letters of gold shaded wdth 
mechanic class were occupied pd a little red, like the ten commandments on* a ItlgH 
table with books and papers. At the moment church altaa’. Another tablet was erected ,to 
of my entrance one of the men wCs taking refresh the memory of the members of the 
money—a few shillings and a few coppers— A. O. P., &c. with regard to the payment of sub- 
from a little, poorly^Cla^ shritelled-up old scriptions and the benefits which they would 
woman. Thildiing that this proceeding might" reoewe, first, on falling sick; secondly, on 
have something to do with arrears of rates, or departing this life; and thirdly, on being buned. 
perhaps subscriptions to the Ratepayers’ Asso- Nor did the benefits of the A.O.P., &c. end here j 
ciation, I waited to sew 'sriiat was expected of they pursued tlie happy member^ beyond 
me. T^en several other old women, a labour- the grave, and made provision for their sick 
ing man, and a boy had handed over their widows, tlieir dead widows, and their widows 
money—mostly in all sorts of odd coins—I waitiim burial. So f*t as I could understand 
advanced to the table, ready to contribute any the N.B. at the end of the tablet, it 
reasonable sum to what I felt assured could be peared that children were a^itted to the 
nothing hut a fund for prosecuting parochial tomb at half price. There was so muck of the 
reform. But, before I couId«put any questions memento mori about tlipse inscriptions, comfort- 
on the matter, I was told that I had made a ing as they were mother respects, that it strack 
mistake, that this was the iempora^ ofiBce of me the assembly-room of the Pig and Whistle 
the forking Man’s Mutual Sick, Death, and yould not be a very cheerful plaae to meditate 
Burial Fund, and that the place of meeting for in alone,/without a go,^ stiff’ glass of brandy- 
tbe ratepayers was the next room. Of course and-water to sustain the spirits. It appearm 
I apolo^sed, and beat a hasty retreat. As 1 from all these insignia, including a flag, which 
passed along to the next room, I observed clung to its staff on the top of some Imt-peM, 
several members of the * Working Man’s that the ratepayers of Number One ward of the 
Mutual Sick, Death,aTid Burial Fund Association parish of St. Pugins were permitted for that 
preparing themselves for mutual sickness, death,, evening to assemble in the hall usually devoted 
and burial, by sharing a quartern of gilt on tiie to tlie mysteries of the A. O. F. and the 
landing. Wnen I entered the apartn^put^set M. U. O., and that the mysteries of those ancient 
apart for the august meeting of the Ratepayers’ orders of brotherhood had been performed the 
Association, only throe jiersons had assembled, night before, or were going to be performed 
and one of theise was the landlord of the house, the night after. 

Each of the persons had a pint pot before him, But where are the ratepayers ? It is nine 
and was smoking a long clay pipe. These o’clock, half an hour past the appointed time, 
signs of pleasure, where I expected business, and only six persons have assembled. I ex- 
made me think that I had made another press some impatience, and the landlord says, 
mistake, until I observed a regal chair (appro- “They’ll be dropping in now.” Slowly, one by 
priately a Windsor one) elevated on a box, and one, they drop in during the next half hour, and 
surmounted by a canopy with a heavy red each ratepayer, as he takes his seat, orders a 
fringe, which at once assured me that I was in pint of porter or a pint of cooper, and elabo- 
the public assembly-room of the Pig and rately prepares a pipe for smoking, by picking 
Whistle. Its proportions were not noble exactly, out the bowl with liis little finger, and whistling 
but its appearance was imposing. When I through the stem. They all mow each other, 
had sufiiciently recovered from the feeling and the fashionable form of salutation seems to 
of awe with .which I was inspired by the siglii be, “ How do you find yourself?” to which the 
of the regal*Windsor chair and the canopy, and fashionable response is, Nicely, thank you,” or 
found present of mind to look about me, I “ Only among the middlmgs,” as the case of the 
discovered that the asscmhly-rooin boasted no ratepayer’s health may be. Whenever a mte- 
fewer than four regal diairs "and canopies—one payer arrives, John, the waiter‘(in his shirt- 
at the top of the room, one at the end, and one sleeves), comes in for orders, and excepb»in one 
at each of the sides. JBach chair was backed by instance, that of a Jocal solicitor, who, being 
a crimson curtain, to which was attached a bound to study his position%s a professional man, 
pair of icrossid swords, and in front of each calls for a four of gin warm, tift orders are in- 
•stoid two tall brass rods, surmounted by variably for pints of porter or “ cooper.” 
figures of angels. The cornices of the canopies At half-past nine o’clock the great meeting of 
were insoribSi with mysterious hieroglyphics tlie Ratepayers’ Association consisted of twenty- 
and capital letters, such as A. 0. F., F. O.L., one persons, most of whom were unmistakably 
&o., and iu the centre of ei^h an eye, with rays small tradesmen and mechanics. When John 
and a “ nunquam dormio” expression, looked had served the last pint and the last screw cd 
watchfully down upon the ratepayers drinking tobacco, and not until •then, it was proposed 
their beer, as if it had been its mission ^o see that that Mr. Butts do take the cliair.” It cer- 
they did not take too much. At the end of the tainly was not what I expected, to find that the 
room therp wai affixed to the avail a wooden chairman of the Ratepayers’Association was the 
tablet, on which the names of Brown, P. G. M., gentleman who had been Ivelping John to serve 
Jones, P. G. M., Robinson, P. G. BP., and other the pints of porter and cooperS|-thp landlord of 
officers of ^e ,A.O. P., qr the F. O.L., or the the Fig and Whistle, But thtt is what I did 
M. U. 0., all P, G. (whatever that may find. Mr. Butts ascended the regal Windsor 
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^der the canopy at the top of the room, and carried each other. One of the persons elected 
daimed ' silenc© for his own majesty with a as snditor of aoconnts had the appearance of a 
hammer. ^ jonrneyman carpentw. Before leaving the 

After reading the bifl oaDing the meeting, Mr. chair, Mr. Batts impressed upon the ratepayers 
Batts proceeded to say that he was sorry to sec the necessity of entering an appearance at the 
80 fcfW ’ere. (As the laoidlord, no dodbt he was.) 'all early on the morning of the election to give 
But due notice had been given to the rate- their votes, as the present election was omy a 
payers, and it was their own fatilt if they did recommendation, and had to be confirmed by 
not attend to look after their own hinterests and tjhe general body of thftj-atepayers of the ward, 
thehhrferesteof the poplous parish to which they Bearing tliis advice tii mind, I proceeded to 

belonged. He should be ’appy to see nooblood the hall in good time on the morning appointed 
introaooced into the vestry, ana if any noo candi- for the election. It was a quarter to ten; but 
dates was proposed that evening, he should be as yet there was no manifestation of public ex- 
*appy to propose them to the meeting and the citement. A' few paupers were receiving out- 
show of ’atKis.* He was sorry to say as there door relief at tile entrance to a cellar in front 
was some people as hadvocated centralisation, of the hall, and an oflioial-looMng in-door pauper, 
which was conteiy to tlic constitooshun of a in a grey frieze dbat, was actmg as porter at 
free country, (’Ear, ’car.) He ’oped, he, did the gate, f asked this ofiBoial if a meftangwere 
’ope, that they would never depart from the not to be held them^ to-day ? I put it ii^this 
principle of Idl'al self-government, which was a way, because the entire absence or popular ex- 
^olesome principle, and %ne as worked well for citement at ten minutes to ten suggested that I 
all parties—for all parties—and he was sure that might have made a mistake. The porter thought 
the gentlemen who formed the vestry of the there wms going to be a meeting, but he could 
lumpottant and poplous parish of St. Figgins not say for certaip. [ looked about for some 
was the right men in the riglit place, and he placard or otiicr notification of the great occa- 
’oped, he did ’ope, they would elect gentlemen sion; but none could I see. 1 ascended the 
that evening as would he worthy, and lie had no steps, agd entered the vestibule of the hall. 
dou()t they would be worthy to—to—to hoceky- SfIfl,no excitement; still no printed notices, 
pie—a place under those gentlemen as ’ad— At length my attention is directed to a slate, 

always—^looked after the. hinterests of the rate- and on this slate, in very faint pencilling, it is 
payers in that parish. (’Ear, ’ear.) It was the announced to the “ great body ” of the, rale- 
hohject of the Katepayers’ Association to see payers of ward Number <)ne of the laipfo,impor- 
that fit and proper ran’etidates was proposed for taut, and populous paiish of St. Figgins, tliat on 
election to the hoffice of vestrymen, and they this day will take place the annual general cleo- 
were, there that evening to perform that dooty. turn of vestrymen. Published ou a slate hung 
He would read a list of gentlemen who was up in a gloomy passage, not generally accessible 
recommended by the Association to be putt to the public, or even the ratepayers! Atriumph, 
forward and recommended to the general body surely, of the principle of hole and comer, and 
of ratepayers for election at the vestry ’all; but the art of keeping it dark. At ten o’clock, the 
if any gentleman wished to propose ahy bother appointed hour, Kicre were two persons in the 
parties, they was at liberty to do so, and he hall; at five minutes past ten, the assembly had 
’oped—he did 'ope, that is to say, he was sure, swollen to twelve; at ten minutes past, when 
that they would obtain a fair during. (’Ear, Mr. Clmrchwardeu Somebody—or, perhaps I 
’ear, ’ear.) ought to say. Nobody—^took the chair, the at- 

Mr. Butts then read the names of six gentle- tendant ratepayers of ward Number One of the 
men—five to serve for the ensuing three years, important and populous parish /'f'St. Figgins 
and one for the ensuing two years. Three of numbered exactly twenty-seven, 
theih were vestrvmen whose term had expired, Tlic proceedings now commenced. The 
but who were'eligible for re-election, and the churchwarden, spcakbig from a raised platform, 
others^ ere their friends and nominees. One on wdiicli six vestrymen and^ the vestry clerk 
man, who was much commended for his business were ranged in a row, (»xplained the object of 
qualities and his, knowledge of parochial aflairs, the meeting. It was to elect five vestrymen for 
looked like a stonemason ; auotlier was a pub- the ensuing three years, and one veslr^an for, 
Ucan; and a third was the keeper of a colfec- the ensuing two years, and a gentleman as atdi- 
fihop. The candidates were proposed and tor. The clerk would read the names of the 
seconded, and the elections taken by a show of gentlemen recommended to them by the Hate- 
bands. There was no opposition, and in less jiayers’ Association, and as he sm one- or two 
than ten minutes they wore all duly elected for strangers present, hfe beggi'd to intimate that no 
recommendation to the ^r«at body of the rate- one was entitled to vote umesshc resided in the 
payers. No questions were a|]kod[ as to the district of the ward. The clerk read the names 
qualifications of the candidates for the duties of the geHtlemen, and they were the gentlemen 
which thew would have to disclit/ge. It was who had been recommended and elected at tho 
considered quite sufiloient tliat they resided Fig and Whistle. Again the^ proposed tod 
within tho ward, and that they paid rent to the seconded eaph other; again they elected each 
amount of 404 k year. But indeed the matter other. And at the close of the proceedings, 
had all bash arranged beforehand, and a seleftt which did not occupy mop than twenty mtnutes, 
circle of tavern cronies proposed, seconded, and a fat vestryman got up tod congratulated them 
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pa haring Tindicated principle d£ loi!id iRdf>| 
^vemmeat &om the asssalts q£ those trho; 
wished to make ererr parish in London « oenr-; 
poration with a Lord Jfayor and aldwmen and 
a state coach. There -was a fed^la hu^h at 
this/and then the rindicators of the princiljle 
slowlj left the hsM, stood fes: a litfle while 
in knots at the door, and presmtly dispersed— 
few going orer the way to “ liquor;” 

In pteeiseiy the same manner hare the Rate¬ 
payers' Association of the eight wards into 
wlii^ the important and populous parish of 8t.; 
Piggins is divided recommended candidateSj 
and in the same snug quiet manner have those 
candidates been elected to their office. 

Tim result is, that among one hundred and 
forty vestrymen, to whom* are committed the 
managmnent of the local attaira of this parish, 
thgre are not more than twelve who could, either 
by courtesy or waiTant of law, be called i^ntle- i 
men. There are butchers, bakers, brickmyers, 
grocers, buttermen, oilmen, fishmongers, under¬ 
takers, ooru-chandlers, coffee-house keepers, 
tailors, publicans, beer-sh^p keepers, pawn¬ 
brokers, rate oollectors, gas inspectors, and 
petty tradesmen of every kind, but only four 
or live professional men; and these, it seems, 
never attend the vestry, disUking t8 be|j,35so. 
ciated with the rest. • 

When the affairs of the London parishes are 
mismanaged, it is the fault of the groat middle 
class. So long as the members of that class 
shirk their duty, and arc unwilling to make 
some sacrifice for the good of the community in 
which they live, so long will the parochial affairs 
of London be mismanaged by ignorant, intole¬ 
rant, and perfectly incapable men. 


OUAGNAWAGHA. 

OuAGNiLWASHA! Cuagnawagha! it is but a 
word . I may plead, at least, that it is fertile in 
vowels, and has not the spiky, chevarnc de frise 
appearance •when written down which Polish 
and liangai^an and others of the Sclavonic 
family, those quadrilaterals of orthography, pre¬ 
sent. To me, even Cuagnawagha looks pretty- 
in blsck and white. I have adopted the spelling 
accepted by those who rule over Cuagnawj^lia, 
and are neighbours t# it; but the Cuagnawaghians 
themselves are not much given to reading or 
writing. 

•Cuagnawagha! Cuagnawagha! will yon agree 
in the premiss that there are certain w'ords—^the 


will hannt you f 13iat thty should do so is not 
always the restdt of the associations they recal. 
Windermere is to Patterdale, yet the first 
is a name that haunts you, and is fml of a soft 
and mysterious beauty Patterdale is one of 
the loveliest ^ots in Burope,1}ut its sound is 
harsh, severe, and ugly. ^ 

In all huipan probability, I shall never more 
• behold Cuagnawagha—an this side the grave, at 
least. On the omer Ve may all see sights that 


shall astonish us. I was Up-er in Gus^aagagba 
hut once in- my life; I only passed fifty na:ro|es 
within ity confines; I was thoroughly «i*8aip- 
poialed in all that I had ernne to see ; yet 
Ctumnawa^, its name and itself, have hpUnled 
me u-om tfe day on whirfii I first beheld it until 
flus, and in my dreariest moments its dear 
name passes like soft music over the chords of 
my heart, and lights up the grim old Vauxhall 
of my twffight with thrice fifty thousand addi¬ 
tion^ lamm. I do not know why. I have 
seen the Eons of the world, tlieir manes and 
their tails, and havfft heard them roar. 1 can 
gaze pipon the ocean without addressmg it as 
vast, and interminahle, and l^ue, and without 
bidding it roll on—a request which, m my part 
or any one else’s, I hold to be one of surplusage, 
if not grossly impertinent. I have lost most of 
my enthusiasm about great rivers. Since I last 
set down to pen-an article fo» this journal, I 
have seen the Guadalquivir, the Lbro, the 
Tagus, the Rhone, the Rhine, the Miacio, and 
the iknube; but I am of opinitm that the 
Thames at Litton, in that priceless half hour 
between your ordering the stewed eels and tlie 
cutlets to follow and the arrival of the banquet 
itself, is brighter and more shinkig than any 
other river which I miglrt have asked, again 
impertinently, to “ flow on.” The Hons and 
the rivers, the cataract and the Alpine passes, 
are apt, indeed, to pall upon you when they are 
seen, not from choice but from necessity; and, 
goodness gracious, how many miles would I 
I willingly travel, and with peas in my shoes, to 
get out of the -way of an old master or a con¬ 
noisseur given to talking about one! 1 almost 
blush to recal the irreverent terms in which I 
heard one of her Majesty’s messengras allude, 
tlie other day, to that anblime cham of moun¬ 
tains, the exploration of which has teen un¬ 
dertaken by an association of climbing-boys, 
and whose peaks, passes, and glaciers are so 
fascinating to our landscape painters tli^ they 
seem to be quite unaware of the existence (ff any 
more sublime mountain scenery in the world. 
The Queen’s messenger called the sublime chain 
those something Alps. So would you, if you 
had to carry a teg across them twenty titles a 
year, in hail, rain, or sunshinS. But Cuagna¬ 
wagha has not lost one iota of its primeval charms 
to me, My love dot it is as fresh as—^what 
shall I say?—as your We for the face you 
always love; for me face wtiich, like tiiat of 
Queen Victoria on the post^e-^mps, nevp 
grows older. As it was in 1840, so is it in 
1866, only younger, and fresher, and prettier; 
so was it when your life began, so is it now ybu 
are a man, so may it be when you grow <dd. 
And I am sure, iiad Wordsworth ever seen 
Cuagnawa^a, he would have written as melo¬ 
diously ateat’it as he has written of ^ternere 
orLungcon|;hyll. 

Cuagnawagha is only aa unpretending little 
Indian village on the bank of the river Saint 
Lawrence, over against tte^snoh village of 
La Chine, one of the carlifestjfettlements of the 
Je8ui|inis8ionaries in Canada (and so called by ' 
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thfin in affectionate reference to the Idhours ^ 
which the Lettres Ediffantes «t Ondi^i^s are a 
record). It is some sii mile drive ftom the 
thriving and popnlcras city of Montreal. 

This is not, perht^s, the first thne you have 
heen told that there me no more genial and 
hos|dtahle folks in British North America, 
where capital crffiaidtmentwill never be abolished, | 
so far as killi^ with kindness is concerned, | 
tlm tho inluhitants of Montreal. The Cana¬ 
dians gener^y labour tinder a notion—^not an 
entire^ mistaken one, perhaps—that their 
brethren of the old countiy do not hold them 
in sttiBcient estimation; that the glare and 
bustle and sensational whir%% life of the 
United States offer greater attrartions to Eng¬ 
lish tourists who cross the Atlantic than the 
solid, steady, sober-sided existence of the British 
Provinces. They have an idea that an 'English¬ 
man tmvelling iu the States gets rid of Canada 
at an early stage in his joneney, or just looks in 
upon it at the ft^ end ihereof, and that the real 
centres ofhis curios% are in the cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard. !fiie “ Kenucks,” and the 
“ Blue noses,” and the oilier prorincialsjmunhur 
at this, but always in a placable and good- 
humoured manner. ” At least,” says Canada, 
“the better half of Niagara belongs to us. 
At least, the Palls of Montmorency are 
equal to those of Gennessee; at least, the 
St. Lawrence is not inferior to the Ohio, 
and the 'Uiousand Islands beat Boston Har¬ 
bour. There is not on the whole North 
American continent a city so picturesque as 
Quebec; and if you are curious ^ont redskins, 
we can show you plenty of Indians—fat, copper- 
coloured, prosperous, and happy, instead of the 
munt, dwarfed, half-starved wretches who are 
being ‘improved* off the face of the earth by 
the restless Yankees.” These grievances, how¬ 
ever, do not prevent the Montrealese from 
pressiog the heartiest of welcomes on every 
sttM^r who comes within their gates. It is 
enough for them that he is a stranger, and they 
immediately take him in. He is asked out, 
systematic^y aud stubbornly, to dinner. If he 
pleads previous engagements, he is asked whether 
MondUy week or ^esday fortnight will suit 
him; and the dinner comes due, and must be 
met,.like<» bill. The Amphitryons who cannot i 
bag him for a dinner are laia to secure him for 
breakfasts or suppers br lunches. Then they 
drive him out iuHrotting-waggons in summer, 
and in sleighs in winter; they take him to the i 
club and to the “ kink;” they wrap him up, as! 
in buffalo-robes, with kind ©dices and generous i 
deeds. "WTien I say that my experiences of Mon-! 
treal hospitality on the last occasion of my visit 
to the royal town included the gift of a roll of 
Canada hmnespnn sufficieht to m^e a couple of i 
traveUt!^ suits, and the loan of fc railway car, 
combining sitting-room, bedrooms,, smoking- 
rooms, and kitchen, in which I tra'^ed at my 


Hospitality hss generally its price; and I have „ 
known more than one cewatiy where the price 
exacted was slightly beyond the talue of the 
article itself; the tmrms on whiidi kindness 
is obtainable in Montreal are not very onerous. 
You are not expected to praise everj^ing yon 
see, to make flowing gieeohes, dr to write a 


book, declaring Lower Canada in geneml, and 
Montreal in particular, toube the grandest and 
most glorious country and city in tlus universe. 
Nor are you absolutely required to furnish the 
album of every young lady fresh from boarding- 
school, or at Doarding-stmool, with autograplui 
and cartes de visite, or to write scraps of poetry 
of your own composition ^not to exceed thirty 
lines) on little bits of parn-cdlottred silk, to be 
returned, post paid, tb localities a thousand miles 
away, there to be sewn into patchwork counter¬ 
panes. Nor are you asked for opinions on t^e 
•abstract questions of "Woman’s Bights, Moral 
Suasion, or International Law. You are only 
expected to cat a OTeat deal, to pass tiie bottle, 
to go round the Mountain, to go through the 
Tube, and to visit Cuagnawa^a. There are 
always plenty of kind' friends, with knives, forks, 
bottles, mniages, and horses, to enable you to 
accomplish the first two feats. Eor the perfonn- 
ancef fiie third, every assistance will be 
rendered ^ou by the courteous officials of the 
Grand Trunk Baihvay of Canada; and the Vic¬ 
toria-bridge at Montreal is, in its way, quite as 
great a wonder of the world as the nails of 
Niagara. When you have despatched that 
tremendous piece of engmeering—when you 
have not only ridden through the tube on a 
locomotive, but walked through it, and inspected 
the identical rivet driven into the iron by the 
Prince of Wales, the last of I know not how 
many millions—^you have done all that is required 
of you in Montreal, witti the exception of visit¬ 
ing Cuagiiawagha. The name strikes you at 
once. 'What is it? where is it? you eagerly 
inquire. It is an Indian village, you are tola, 
easily accessible. The best way is by road to 
La Chine, where you can obtain a canoe and b© 
ferried across to the village itself very 
word “ canoe” sets you all ^og to go. Sunday, 
your counsellors continue, is the best day for a 
visit to Cuagoawagha. The squaws are then in 
their best dresses, and the papooses or children 
arc neat and clean, for the inspection of visitors. 
It was on a Saturday afternoon that I made an 
appointment with a hospitable friend to start 
for Cnagnawagha at noon on the morrow. AK 
night I dreamt about it. A radiant chaos filled 
my sleep of moccasins and waiq,pum-belts, of 
wigwams and medicine-men, of war-paint and 
calumets, of tomahawlis and -scalps, of fire-water 
aud unhuried hatdiets, of gallaut braves and 
beauteous squaws, of the Council Fire and the 
Happy Huntmg-Gtounds. 

Sunday morning dawned. It was a Canadian 


habit of doing thi^ by halves, and that when 
^ they say they are ^d to see you, they me^n it. 


though warm,'was so beautiful that w'O felt it 
would have been a sin toxeraain at diome. Per¬ 
force, however, so fierce w'.is the glare of the 
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.flun, we lingered in the cod shades of the St. 
Lawrence Hall Hotel imtil two in the afternoon. 
To broil in Canada was trith me a new sensa¬ 
tion, for on the 'occasion of my last vifit to 
Montrcaii the thermometeir had been at a whole 
flight of stairs below zero, and my tour ronnd 
the mountain accomplished in a sleigh, with 
such a jingling accompaniment of bells as might 
have been envied by the celebrated'female 
traveller to Banbury‘Cross. But why did she 
not attach the bells to the cockhorse instead of 
to her toes f There are but two changes of the 
seasons at Montreal; but they are pantomimic 
in their suddeimesB. I could scarcely believe 
that the Mr. Hogan who suggested iced san- 
garee, or a trifle in the way of a cobbler ere we 
started for Cuagnawagba, Was the same obliging 
host who, the last time I started from St. Law¬ 
rence Hall, had lent me thn skin (seemingly) of a 
megatlierium to wrap myself in, with a mighty, 
for cap and a pair of sealskin gloves like unto 
leviathan his paws, and had whispered that half 
way round the mountain there were some excel¬ 
lent hot “ whisky skins” to be obtained. 

The drive to LaChine was not v’ciy interesting. 
Bew drives in North America, save where the 
scenery is mountainous, can be said to possess 
much interest, picturesquely speaking* The firm¬ 
ing is all doubtless in strict accordance wflh the 
precepts of Jethro Tull, great-grandfather of 
Anglo-Saxon husbandry; but to the European 
eye it looks shiftless and dovenly. The fields 
are too large (which would scarcely be a fault 
in tbe eye of a farmer); there are ugly posts 
and rails in lieu of hedges, and the trees are 
few. Gentlemen’s houses, parks, and pleasaunces 
you never expect to see. Add to this an all- 
pervading dust powdering the vegetation witli 
the monotonous livery of Midge tlie miller, and 
those cliroiiic Canadian nuisances, abundant 
turnpike-gates. There were plenty of cattle 
about, however, well bred and full of flesh, and 
the cotta^ along the road, although mainly of 
wood, had a substantial and satisfied appearance 
as though they belonged to country folks who 
ate meat erary day. I am inclined to tliink 
that meat tvnee, if not three times a day, would 
be nearer the mark, as the habitual dietary of 
the Canadian peasant or farmer, for they arc 
both one here. Given a country where the babes 
and suckling clamour for beefsteak at break¬ 
fast. Should not that country bo a happy one ? 

Tlicre was the usual confusion of French and 
^iiglisli nomenclature, and of Protestant and 
Romanist places of worsliip, and of people of 
Saxon and Geltio race along the road; but, as 
seems happily the case in Canada, the Gaul wd 
the Saxon, the follower ofi-Peter and the disciple 
of Martin, seemed to get on pretty well together. 
Eeniaaism was in an ugly embryo state when I 
was in Canada. It had scarcely got beyond its 
first fetal squalling in its cradle in Chicago; and 
the Can»diBii*Paddy, so far a# I had any expe¬ 
rience of*him, was a jovial, easy-going mortal, 
civil to the Saxon, obedient to his rule, and pass¬ 
ably contented with plenty of work and high 
wages. I am inclhled to hope, and even to 


bdieve, that the outburst of Fenianisni'r-tnow 
grown from a freifol wail into a frantic hwl~ 
notwithstanding the kind of Paddy I have jaea- 
tioned, is still iha majority in Lower Oumda. 
What he may be in the West, I am rather chary 
of opining. On this present Sunday he was 
evidently, so far as his patrons^ of French 
and English public-houses wenC wholly free 
from prejudice. “The Queen’s Arms” and 
“ Les Armes d’Angletekre ” were ail one to him. _ 
I could not help thinking, as we saw these' 
hybrid taverns, that half-and-half should pro¬ 
perly be the only beVterage sold there; and vraen 
I passed a knot of scarlet^oated British Guards¬ 
men issuing from a wayside hijstel, I fancied an 
international version of the olo nursery rhyme: 

Qoi eat Ik ? 

A grenadier. 

Oh est votre argent? 

I forgot, , 

Allez-voM en, ivrogne! 

Conversations closely resembling the above 
were certainly audible from time to time when 
the Guards were iu Canada. Happy was it when 
they were content to demand a “ pot of beer ” 
in lieu of tbe atrocious “ whib eye,” and the 
abominable “fixed bayonets,” the cheap whisky, 
or cheap hell-fire of Canada. Not that the Guards¬ 
man was given in any marked degree to misbe¬ 
have himself, lie did not get frpsier, or with 
greater frequency, than his cousin of the line 
does in Gibraltar. He was much more sober in 
Canada than he is generally in London. The 
Guards were deservedly popular with the people 
of Montreal, and went home “as fit as fiddles.” 
Many obtained their discharge while in America, 
and married and settled in the province. G^ey 
must have been quick about thenr sweethearting; 
but next to a sailor’s, is there anything shorter 
than a soldier’s oourtship? Three Suucmjs might 
be given as a fair average. Let im take a vir¬ 
tuously inclined corporsL A regiment, we will 
say, disembarks on a Satiurday night; on tlie 
first Sunday afternoon vou wffl meet your vir¬ 
tuously incuned corporal walking down Notre- 
Dame-street with a young lady in a three-doUar 
shawl and a Iwo-doflar bonnet. The next S#i- 
day, if you happened to be passing downdBona- 
venture-strcct, you might catch* a glimpse of the 
virtuously inclined corporal taking teayrith the 
I entire family of ids inamorata; cutting the 
bread-and-butter, carving the ham, nursing the 
married sister’s baby, or handing the old grand- 
sire a light for his pipe. And on Sunday num¬ 
ber three, you heard that Corporal Smith had 
got leave to be married to a “ fceuuck.” How 
do tiiey manage it, these wonderful military 
men ? What moaudesoent auality is there in 
thoir scarlet coats to set maidens’ hearts ablaze 
so ? How many wesAy mouths, years perhaps, 
did it take yea to win te.€ present Mrs. Bene¬ 
dict P Mind, I can’t help thinking, that if civi¬ 
lians wouhf ^opt the short sharp mode of mili¬ 
tary courtship, the girls would meet them half 
way. I heard of a train brM’k^ug down once 
nn the Camden and Amboy Hlailroad, and before 
a frffh locomotive could Be brought to its • 
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Bssistooe no less ihaa thi»e ofeis ef maniage 
Vet« made nod aeo^ted aiucmg the jpt^e&gars. 
And, did yon ever beat of a winftgikp .«ore eat- 
pedituxis thaa tbat of the mjidic WilbamBb^e, 
pletor imottns F Be bad hM .scone gmt tton- 
ole. jroa; Wiiliain/* remarked a young 

lady. “TlieaA am suie I ior® you witb all my 
heart," Wiliani Bla^; and they went off 
and ^ MjaDried *t onee. But if she had not 
, added 1be mdearsDg “WffliaTa ” to the expres- 
riem of pity, that young lady might never have 
become hte. Bake. 

There was not raueb to remind one of the 
'Celestial Bmpire at the clean little villo^ of La 
Chine. It was^^nearly all French. The hotel, 
or tavern, was, as usual, half and haif. The 
little sanded parlour was d«!Carated with por¬ 
traits of Queen Victoria and the late Duke of 
Wellington, side by side with a Madonna and 
Child, and his Grace the Archbishop of Quebec,, 
ill full canonicals, and thi|,Montreal Herald lay 
on the table chedt by pwl with L’Boho du 
Canada. A French servant-maid brought ns 


being trunks of tieei?, as on tii® Mississippi, but 
sharp-pointed fr^ments of rock. However, the 
Iiidim,^ucoe8sfH% snided, us throngh the waterv 


two boatmen, one of whom was an Indian and 
tlic otlier an Irishman, to pole ns across to 
Cuagnawagha. It only wanted a raven, and a 
cage, and flie celebrated professor of Trai'algar- 
sqnare, to make the exhibition of the happy 
family coin]dete. 

We crossed the magnificent river, at this 
point far enough from the La Chine Eapids to be 
lying calm in the snn, like one sheet of burnished 
^Id. There was no awning to the canoe, and 
a Venetian gondola would perhaps have been 
preferable as a convey anoe; buttlvcre was some¬ 
thing after all in riding lightiy on the bosom of 
the famous Bt. Lawrence in a real canoe of 
birch bark, with a real Bod Indian at the stern. 
I will say nothing of the Irishman at the prow, 
for he rather detracted from the romance of the 
thing. A Canadian voyageur now; softly mux- 
mumg La complaintc de Cadieux, or chanting 
in lugubrious tcaies the fearful liistory of Marie 
Joseph Corriveau and the iron cage of Quebec: 
such an oarsman would have left nothing to be 
desirted. You must get on to the Ottawa river 
ere yon can cateb your voyageur. The Irish¬ 
man and the Indian did not attompt the “ Bow, 
Brothsrs, Bow," or any o^her variety of the 
Canadian boat-song. It ■was worth coming a 
good many miles“ however, to hear the Irishman 
endeavour to mafce himself understood in the 
French tonghe by the redskin, and that noble 
savage, not to be bediindhand in courtesy, en¬ 
deavouring to talk English to the Irishman. I 
must not omit to nwsntion that the noble savi^ 
wore a pea-jiHsket «id a bfliycook hat, and in¬ 
formed us that, in additibn to the skill mid dex¬ 
terity with which he feathered his oar, or ratiier 
his pole, he was “ one dam good pilot" 

As the oppositB riiorc was awiroaohed, the 
nttri^tion became somewhat dimoolt, md the 
cbami^ r8lhei:,a matter to be fsBitly hoped for 
than cds^d^stly ^ed upon. Severn times we 
were, a« T thouglft within an indh oiibedng 
“sm^ged”—the “snags,” in this case, not 


labyrinth, and in some d^e justed his claun 
to the title of “ one dam good pilot." There 
were more rocky fragments on the bank; in¬ 
deed, the. littoral of the St, X^awnenoe, opposite 
La Chine, might remind the .Eastmu travefler of 
the shores of Arabia Betrca} and |the^uarter of 
a mile walk or so, lying’’hetwen the river and 
the village, was, to one of the visitors tp Cuag- 
nawj^ha, of a gouty constitution, and to an¬ 
other with tight boots, and to a third wpi 
bunions and an irritable temper, agonising. 

We brought up at last in a long strs^gling 
street, or rather lane, of hovels built of loose 
stones and planks ndled together in api^mitly as 
loose-a fashion. Here and there, perhaps, a little 
mad had been used Jo finish off Ihe comers, or 
stick on the chimney-pots; but looseness -Was 
the prevailing charadieristic of the street arphi- 
tectnie. Wlmn I call these dwellings hovelB, I 
use the word in no ofiensive sense. They were 
hovels in construction, but exceedingly clean, 
and abundantly furfiished. The doprs and win¬ 
dows were all wide open, and the domestic 
arrangements of the inhabitants of Cuagnaw^ha 
weie almost as fully exposed to pubhe gaze as 
thosfc of,n doll’s-house in Mr. Cremer’s London 
shop-windows. As the minority of the houses 
comprised only one rooip, the publicity given to 
the domesticity of the place may be more easily 
understood. They were, as I have hhited, sup- 
jdied with abundant chattels. I saw more than 
one four-post bedstead, several easy-chairs, aod 
any number of profusely ornamented i^trays. 
Hext to these, the most fertile product of Cuag¬ 
nawagha appeared to be babies. I could not at 
first make out what had become of the clnldren 
of medium growth, nor of the seven-year olds up 
to the ten-year olds; hut I learnt, subsequently 
that the rider ones were at church, and the 
younger at play in the cemetery. In Cu^na- 
wagha itself the babies ruled the roast. They 
were very fat—of a ricli oily fatpess indeed, 
and, in the ridiculous swaddling-bands 'which 
they were envrioped, looked not unlike very 
little sucking-pigs seen through reddish-brown 
spectacles. But all the babies I saw w«we, I am 
pleased to say, iramaoulately clean. Those who 


as Horace Vernet has put on the head of the baby 
Napoleon, in that exquisite viMctte where the 
hero is depicted, naked, and one hour qfd, 
sprawling on a fragmmt of tapesfry. Their 
black eyes, too, had a mesrey twiiude; and alto¬ 
gether their coppery hue was not unpicaaing, 
and they were the mcest babies-1 had seen for 
many along month. In Cuagnawagha a baby is 
called a “papoewe .;” w>d a solemn rite, the per¬ 
formance m wMqli is exacted from all strangers, 
is that the papooses should be kissed. I had . 
been warned in Montreal thatn the ^matemai 
squaws of Cuagnawagha were sometimes ariu- 
ated by metoenary motives in offering ^eir 




request, “ Anglia, kiss pupoose,” was not un- 
frequently fo lowed by another, “Give little 
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qparter”—meaning tweffity-fiTO omts. Itot&a moccasins llaid ever bdielii. Not to iHinoetiie 
pnovision of small money -witii me-nthe^newest matter, tKey ^rrod as otwerings to »liiB owA 
and brigiitest I ooald. procnre j bnt the mothers stoat legs and feet f hat nothing coaM enoCed 
of Caagnawaghft vere tlmt dsy in no naearmaaty tito coarteoas mamer in which he cocked ap 
mood. At least, they iM n<^ actaally beg for his head-worked limbs on the window-sEI, and 
money. They dapp^ their hands for joy, and allowed me narrowly to inspect, and even to 
the papoose erowecf in unison irteneTer we did smooth and pat them. 1316 Sachem’s house was 
present them with a backshish; so that, on toe so fail of diattels that it looked like a broket’s 
whole, in tois hme fal of copper-coloured babies shop; and the name of bis tea-tray was fegkm. 
we bad onr momjy’s worth and more. 'We would He wore on ids hreas^and was evidently eat- 
no socmer halt at an open threshold than cheery ceedingly proud of, a Sil?er medal, bearing the 
voices in an amazing jargomof Trench and Eng- effigy of King George the loartb, and liad, so 
lish, invited ns to walk in. If we hesitaW fax^as I could make oat, served at some remote 
about intnwhag, the inevitable papoose, tightly period in the local pnlitia. Ho had the usual 
swaddled and strapped on to a oomrd, like a twin engravings over his mantelpiece—^the 
diminutive l%yptian mummy, was handed to us Madonna and the Queen of England, and was a 
through the window. A. gif^y woman of felo- staunch Conservative and a ‘ devout Homan 
nious tendencies might have made a fortune in Catholia So I left him, never to behedd him 
ten minutes’ perambulatioii»of Cuagnaw^ha, by more, in this semi-ignored com^ of the world, 
runiiing off with toe pipooses thus offered on so close to civilisation, and yet^o fer from it. 
trust; only, as the gipsies are said to steal only lie was sitting under ^ own vine and his own 
Nazarene children, and toe Red Indians tliem- fig-tree; and who was there to make him afraid? 
selves are by some ethnologists supposed to be Not the British Government, surely, whose nde 
of kin with the gipsies, those Zingariui persons over these honest folks is nuld, and equit- 
might not Imve cared, perhiips, luiout stealing able, and protective; not the Pope of Rome, 
tbra own flesh and blood. assuredly. In Lower Canada, toe Roman 

I was given to understand afterwards that Catholic religion seems to ]^ve lost the ler- 
toese Indians of Cuagnawaglia were i veryviu- fifyiug character which it is apt to assume 
dustrions and well-to-do community. iPhemen elsewhere. The priest neither bullies, nor 
hunted aad&hed, and were boatmen and river tcasp, nor grinds the faces of his parisidoners. 
pilots} the women stayed at home, look care He is their master; for he is lawyer, arbitrator, 
of tlic papooses, and Med up their , time by journalist, schoolmaster, letter-writer, match¬ 
making baskets and creels, and emlbroidering 'maker, guide, philosopher and friend, all in one; 
those exquisite moocasins, slippera, pouches, but his spiriting seems to be done with iufluite 
fans, waropam belts, and other articles of beatl gentleness, and he is certainly beloved by a 
and feather work which are so much in request population who, but for his quietly paternal 
in the fancy bazaars of Montreal and Quebec, despotism, would very likely be drunken, and 
and for which the retail dealers charge such savage, and profligate, and not peaceable, and 
exorbitant prices. The squaws of Cuagnawagha ail'cctiouute, and docile, 
have certaiu market days for the disposal of At one extremityof the village street there wte 
their manufactories. On these occasions they a church, a bare structure of considerable anti- 
are conveyed by their lords in canoes of biren quity, highly whitewashed. The irregular area 
bark across the river, and may be seen, with before this edifice seemed to be the general 
their black hair abundantly oiled, and their trysting-plaoe of the young squaw's and the 
persons spciiced up in infinite Indian finery, yoimg braves of Cuagaawagha, who were sweet¬ 
gliding ^om shop to sliop in the most fre- hearting after the manner of young squaws and 
quented streits of Montrw, in strange con- young braves the whole world over. The 
trsst to the European costumes around them, braves, 1 am sorry to say, had repudiate^ the 
ilff did not hoar that tlie Indians of Cuagnawagha, slightest approach to Indian costume, and in 
male or female, were much given to the con- the round blue jackets and glazed hal^ w'Meh 
sumption of fire-w^ter, or to quarrelling or they mostly affeclcck had somewhat of a sailor- 
pilfering, or to toe other generic weaknesses of like appearance. They were pure redskins, 
too noble savage when in a state of free nobility however, and luiK-^tes were 3Mire. Now a Red 
• aiji nastiness. I did not sec any liquor-shop Indian in a blue jacket and a round gkzcd hat 
in the place. The domestic affairs of the sounds rather anomalous and incongruous, 
village are administered by a chief—Jolin or Where were the feathers, and the war-paint, 
Peter, or Big Bellows or ^Bear’s Paw, was, I and the tattooing ? Not at Cuagnawagli^ oer- 
think, his mwne-^but it d»ea not matter now— Iwuly. You must go much further west if you 
who was reported to have done uncommonly wish to see .the nohle savage in 1^ full native 
well in tlio fiix tmde, and to be worth many splendour and squalor f and even in toe wildest 
dollars. 1 had the honour of an iatwview with districts the Indian rarely fails to supply himself 
„.^this Sachem, who was sitting, after toe manuer with a European outfit whenever he has an 
of hb B^bjecti, at his open door, to a Windsor opportunity* io do so. I rem^ber a hard- 
chair, aru? .amokir^ toe calumet of peace—an hearted, hut witoal very anu^sing speculator 
ordinary tobacco-pi^, coatnining,*a8 I was led from down East, telling me oil^ gambling traiB- 
to infer from^ibe odour„bicdseye. He was old, ^ufiion he had had with an kamw somewhere m 
and immensely fat, but very affable. He showed the tyritory of Colorado, ‘^he cuss,” he ob- 
me a pair of the most beautifully embroidered servea, “ had been tradin’ bosses, and bought a 
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the New-cut, Lambeth, was suscOTtible of ye^ of public-houses succumbed to the insatiable 
great improvement} but that the 'agency in demand, and, long before the day was spbat,* 
qufestion was very inadequate to the puipose; overtaxed beer-engines reroonded with' a gw- 
That Mr. Whelks^s tastes took their tone and gling in the throat, the death-rattle of exhausted 
colour from what they fed on, and that the tone butts. 

was extremely harsh, the colour exceedingly Tliis great flood of population returning to 
dingy. the town with increased throb and motion, de- 

Sixteen eventful years have passed since those rived from active circulation in the open air, 
articles were written, and it is reasonable to found ho proper scope for its quickened pulse, 
suppose that, in the course of so long a time. The consequence was, that the town had a fit of 
the world, carrying Joe^Whelks round with it apoplexy. Every place of entertainment was 
in all its revolutions, moral as well as physical, crammed to suffocation within a few minutes of 
has grown wiser and better. Has Joe, as re- the opening of the djors. In all the theatres 
gards his theatrical tastes, shared in the im- and music-halls of London there was not ac- 
provementF commodation for one-third of the people who 

In the course of those sixteen years we have were seeking amusement on the tvening of that 
twice reviewed the progress of art and industry holiday. The disappointed thousands nad but 
in great Exhibitions, and talten stock of our one last resource, the public-hoifees. The gaiety 
advance in those departments. Let us now, and cheerfulness of the morning were sadly 
in these pages, hol(C as tt were, a second changed at night. Itwas anythii^ bnt aprouo 
exhibition of the amusements of the peqple, and spectacle which the holiday-making thousands 
particularly of those which are designed for the presented now. It was^a spectacle of besotted- 
entertainment of Mr. Joe Whelks. ness. 

Undoubted! V, a grealmmprovcment has taken Leaving the streets, inexpressibly pained 
place in Mr. "Vlmel&’s material condition. He by the sight of even yoxmg girls stagger- 
is better fed, better clothed, than he was sixteen ing along with crushed bonnets, dishevelled hair, 
years ago. The great swarming-ont of his and tom finery, we made our way to one of the 
tribe on V^t-Monmiy was quite a magnificent humblest of the music-haUs; and on the pay- 
testimony to his increased prosperity in ilu-s ment of ninepcnce were admitted to nearly tbe 
respect. The oldest mliabitant and othef obser- last vacant scat in the stalls. Sixteen years 
vant authorities were, at the close of that bright ago, music-halls of tliis class had no existence, 
but windy holiday, unanimous in declaring tW Mr. Whelks had no choice between the six- 
never, on any previous Whit-Monday within penny gallery of the blood-and-murder theatre, 
their memory, had so many people been seen mid the sloppy bar of the unmitigated public- 
streaming along the highways of the town to- house. To-uight, at tliis advanced period of 
wards the green fields; never had been wit- time, we find him provided with the medium 
nessed so many glossy new suits of clothes, so enjoyment of a threepenny concert, at which 
many gay dresses, so many good pairs of boots he is .at liberty, but under no compulsion, to 
and shoes, so much cheerfiuness and apparent drink his pint of beer and smoke his pipe, 
prosperity. Let us sec what kind of entertainment, and 

But the fact which was most patent on this w'hat kind of accommodation, are provided for 
great summer holiday, and which forced itself him. The hall is a tolerably large room, attached 
upon the attention of the observer at every to a public-house in the north-west district of 
turn, was the inadequacy of every means and London. The entrance is separate from the 
convenience for the entertainment of so vast a public-house, and the prices of admission are, 
multitude of people. The great highways lead- stalls niuepence, galleries sixpence, body of 
ing to th* gre|n fields were thronged with pe- hall threepence. The hall in its arrangepients 
destrians all day long. The people walked from is suggestive of having been at some time 
necessity, not from choice. The demand for or other, a chapel. The gallery tups round turee 
omnibus accommodation was greatly in excess sides, and Las a clock in its centre; the seats in 
of the supply. Every suburban pleasure- the area are faced bv rows of narrow'desks, 
ground was crowded to excess. Hampstead which seem to have^ bewi^esigned for hymn- 
Heath was a mass of human beings. For books, but which are now used^for the support 
,every “ three sticks a penny ” there were a of pewter pots; and these seats are divided by 
doAm candii^tes, eager and anxious to have a aisles. Here the resemblance to a church ends, 
shy; for every douSey, broken-kneed horse, for, at one extremity of the hall there is a stage, 
and goat-cart, there were as many riders and at the other a drinking-bar. There is not 
waiting as would have broken the' back of much distinction between the stalls <md the 
an elephant. Every skiltie-ground was in a body of the hall. Both are carpeted with saw- 
state of siege, every bowling-green was a field dust, but in the former tl^p audience is accommo- 
of action, the contest Mng for the possession dated with stuffed benches and mahogany tables, 
of the bowls and the game. In swarming out Decorative art lias not been lavished on the 
" of the town, the holiday-makers gassed over the stage. It is jaerely a wooden platform, backed 
cake and* gin^-beer sliops lixe a doud of by a papered wall, on which are represented, in 
locusts, devouring every #crap of fopd, and con- distemper, Ceres, carrying a sheaf of com, and 
Burning every dram of drink that came in their Flora, apparently scratching her* head. The 
way. Even tile usuai^* boundless resources orchestra consists of a fiddle, woomet-iVpiston, 
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aad a grand piano. Thcragb mentioned last, the haunt every place of enfertainment, from tlie 
grandpipois mot by any nffiftos the l«Kit of these opera down to th® piiWie-lionse eaig-scmg. in 
instraments. It is bo very grand a pimio that the galleries: mechanics, grooms, omnilflm 
thereis motsufRrientTOomtMritiB'iheriglit-haKd drivers and eonilnctors, their wwes and their 
corner of the stage which forms the orchestra, and sweethmirts. In the ' tiiB haH: coster- 

so bestridlligtiie foot^l%hto]ike a Co- mongers and hard-workhig stoeet fo^; in fact, 

lossus, finm footstool in the stalls. The size tihe whole Whelks family. It is possible that 
dP tile stage way be judged of by this 6kct, with- some of the occupants of tiie galfew were of 
out a precise statemeiit in &et and inches. It the class called '‘ improper characters^ but there 
is a stage which has only one exit and one was orartainly very feif 'pf them, and order was 
entrance, lead^ to and £mn a little cupboard strictly enforoed by the diairman and his beadle, 
of a dressing-room, whose mysteries tliere is The women present, were mostly decmt-lookiag, 
great anxiety to penetr^ every time the per- motherly persons, some of them with obildrsa 
formers push aside tiie little curtmn to pass in in their arms; others, work-girb and servants, 
and out. The performances are condn^d by of one kind or another, 
a chairman, who sits with the bade of his head As to the drinking and smoking, these m- 
in dangerous proximity to the centre foot-light, joyments were part of the entertaamiont, no 
while in front of him he has a littie deal desk, a doubt, and were calculated upon as (me of the 
glass of brBndy-and-water,,and a hammer. It sources of profit; but drinking seemed to be in¬ 
is considered a great honour to sit at the chair- dulged in, very moderately indeed. We watched 
man’s table, anil a high privilege to stand brandyi Mr. Wlielks closely on this and other occa- 
and-water to him; whiR to occupy his seat m sions, and it did not appear that his eonsump- 
his temporary absence, knock on llie little desk tion averaged beyond a suigle pint of porter and 
with the hammer, and call put that Mr. So- a pipe of tobacco. At all times whm we 
and-So will appear again, is a dignity which looked at him, he, was more absorbed in the 
secures for the happy delegate profound re- performance than in his liquor. The aarraage- 
apect. On the occasion of our visit, the enviable ments of the stage were made without regard to 
individual who temporarily attaiued to the seat the servi^og of ifiink. The performers followed 
of honour was a gentleman whose white neck- each other in rapid sucerasion, and no pause was 
cloth and short sharp manner of knocking un- made that gentleinen might give their orders, 
mistakablyproelaimed the undertaker. When the And now for the entertmnment. It began 

chairman "discovered, as we are sure he did, that with a grand instrumental trio on the fiddle, the 
liis deputy was treating the little deni desk as comet, and the colossus—short and sharp—the 
if it were a coESn, he speedily resumed his chair colossus going it like thunder. Then rap, rap, 
and bis duties. The other ofiicials “ in front” rap, and “ Miss Emmel^ Stanley will sing the 
were three waiters, one for the stalls in a perfectly firat song.” The violin, a mild-young man, | 
clean white necktie and a best dress suit; one walked across the stage to the little dressing- 
for the galleries in an imperfcotly clean white room to ascertain what song Miss Emmeline 
necktie and a second-best dress suit; one Stanley would be pleased to sing, and returned 
for the body of the ball, whose costume w'as in with a piece of music, which w^ affixed to the 
all respects in the third degree. The diflerence breast of the colossus like a dici^- A singlo 
in tim hue of the neckties w-as greater tlian rap this time, and Miss Emmeline Stanley ap- 
could be rationally accounted for by the diller- peared; a spectre of lovelmess in a wliite (iress, 
ence between uinepence and sixpence, Jind six- exhibiting a vast expanse of breast-bone. She 
pence and threepence. Them was another offiimJ, sang shrilly—why are all these young ladies 
one of a kind whicl^ we never personally met so shrill P—^what was called in the bill—-there 
before^! a place of entertainment, and wno, it was only one, and that was plastered on the 
might Mve keen imagined, was a relic of the wall — a serio-comic song. Ail these songs 
cha^lel. This was a tall fierce officer-lookmg are constructed on the same simple principle, 
man in a bultoned-up green coat and a hat witli The maxim of the song-writer seems tone, 
a broad gold band. He carried a cane; and we “ first catch your chorus.” That dpiM^ the rest 
were not long in 8{ispensc as to the nature of is easy; in fact, if he have a good line to finish 
his duties. Ht; was the beadle, and his sole with, he does not care wli^ words bo places 
function was to ke^ order in the body of the amidships. Thus, if the popular saying of the 
hall and the galleries. This he did by hitting day should happen to be—us it happened to be ’ 
noisy boys over the fingers with his cane, or some time ago—Have you seen her lately P it 
pouncing in among them and summarily eject- is enough to finish each verse with those de- 
mg any ofTender who disregaa-ded his admoni- lighfcfuliy serio-comic words.. The burden of 
tions. The beadle was constantly pacing up and Miss Emmeline Stotoley’s first song was cx- 
dowa the aisles; and toe audience, old and pressed in the words: 
young, seemed to hedd him in CTesd awe. The The sort of man wo road about, 

audience was composed apparSitly of the fol- But vejy seldmn see. 

lowmg elemento In tiic stalls; ,small trades- She represented a young lady who wanted 
men of the neighbourhood, some of them with marry, but was not easy to please; I^vhe oourto 
thctt wives ; shcpmen and derks, young students of three or,four verse* she described the kind 
of tltoyfetermat^art, and a sprinkling of those of husband she desired to link her fete with, 
odd littfe seedy buttoned-up old m^ who who always yas, in diorly j 
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The aert of man we read about, 

. But very- eeldom see, 

in her next song, Hiss Emmeliae Stanley 
appeared to have been son^ time united to the 
sort of man,” &c.,ior she omnplained on behalf 
of all married ladies that husbands 

Are not BO ktad as they used to ba 


hornpipe, indications of which are revealed in 
coloured kid boote of supernatrural beauty, i^d, 
as a rule, the danciug is better than the singing. 
It may, we think, be tr^ observed of all man¬ 
kind, that the talent with jvhich it is endowed, 
belongs in a greater degree to the heels than to 
the head. 

*f he next performer who had the honour to 
appear was Mr. Harry Clifton. He was a tall, 
rather handsome young man, made up to re¬ 
present a swell of tne joUy-dog order. He wore 
a very short coat, carried a very short cane, 
cocked a white hat on the *idc of liis head, and 
was continually stroking his long whiskers, po¬ 
pularly known as “Piccadilly weepers.” He 
sang about the mishaps of court ship—tluk in- 
varuiblc theme of music-hall comic songs*^atd 
how he was jUfced by his faithless ladylove. In 
the first song, the fickle female, after leading 
him on in a shameful maimer, 

Sho boltedi witli a bar-i-net, 

A bar-i-net, a bar-i-net, 

She baited with a bar-i-net, 

And left no tiaoa be-ind. 

(Sometimes this song is made tlie vehicle for 
conveying a compliment—^rather a doubtful one, 
by the way—to the chairman, and it is said 
that 

She boltpd with our chairman, 

Onr very handBome chairman, &c. 

On these occasions the chaiman pretends to 
be taken aback, looks round at the singer, 
laughs, hnd lihen dips his face in his glass, as if 
to hide his blushes. Tills is regarded as a very 
clever piece of improvisation, and is applaudea 
accoTtk^ly.) 

Mr. Harry Clifton appeared again, made up 
to represent a seller of chickweed, dressed 
in a mouldy smock-frock and a battered bat. 

, In this chauncter, he turned the natural dis- 
pjfcition of one of his eyes to squint, to up¬ 
roarious account. His make-up did not create 
a great sensation; but when he squinted until 
be nearly tnmed his eyeballs romid in their 
sockets, he met with the cordial reception whidi 
is never withheld from true genius. Love was 
again the theme. And shall we complain of that? 
Homer saw the ire of Aohillfis for the loss of 
Sriseis. Wh§ ^uld not th» Homer of the 
music-ha!l/sing tlie ire of the chiokweed-man 
for the loss of his Ibvely Sal ? After promising 
to be his, t|e lovely but faithless Sal went 
and got - * 


MarrM to a mcm-ber, 

Married to,t mem-ber, 

Married to a mem-ljcr. 

Of the happy fam-i-lee. 

And the last he heard of her was, that she had 

Broug-lit another mcm-bor 
To the hiqjpy fam-i-loe. 

Mr. Harry Clifton appeared a third time in a 
shabby suit'of black, with a wisp of comforter 
round bb nock, and saj^ of the loves of him¬ 
self and Lucy Gray, whom be chanced to meet 
one day, “ in a ple|aant valley at the foot of 
Saffron-bill.” Once more he was unfortunate; 
for 

Lucy Gray sbe cut awajr, 

And nearly broke my heart; ’ 

Sbe left me for a chap -who drives 
An ugly donkey-cart. ^ 

Doodle-de,»um-ti-um-ti-tam, &c. 


At this frequently-recurring part of the song 
Mr. Harry Clifton simulated lie driving of an 
ugly donkey-cart, and trotted round the stage, 
while the audience -with one vtrice and one pair 
of feet drove iurnginary donkey-mrts of their 
own. 

Mr. Harry Clifton was followed by the Levanti 
family, consisting of a fat lather and three little 
boys in weU-damed cotton flesliings. The &t 
father lay on his back, -with a sort of porteris 
knot under his loins, and tossed his youtl^ 
family about with bis feet iu a truly aatouislung 
manner. This performance was perfect of its 
kind, and gave ^eat satisfaction, though ih was 
not so vociferously applauded as tlie Happy 
Fam-i-lee with the squuit accompaiiiBient and 
the driving of the donkey-cart. To the Levanti 
family succeeded a negro melodist, the distin¬ 
guishing feature of whose make-up was a huge 
pair of shoes, which he dedared to be “ good for 
hinsecks,” suggestively bringing the woodea 
soles down on the stage with the noise of 
falling planks. It was not very dear -what this 
performer’s song was about; but when he came 
to tire chorus, he said, “ Now thon, don’t get 
your tongues in a knot, but sing, thunder and 
lightning, gin-sling and brandy-anash, flip-flap 


every word of the diflicult cbonus quite as 
glibly as Dandy Jo5 himsiif. One of the special 
attrakions of the music-hall is* undoubtedly, the 
liberty afforded to tbe audience of taking part 
iu the performance. A middle-Med respectable 
man, who looked like a father of a family and a 
rate and tax payer, sang thunder and lightning, 


verse as religiously as ii' it bad been a hymn. 

The clvairm^ now announced, amid great 
applause, that Mr. and Mrs. Mark Bobinson 
would appear next. Mrs. Mark Bobinson came 
on first—a somewhat stout lady, dressed as a 
lad, in a short coat and a deer-stalker’s hat. 
Mrs. Mark represeuted a jazdib' fierk, eaiptoyed 
ui th(| office of a City merchant. He lot the 
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audience know that he had fallen into bad com^ 
paay, and had been drawn into bettine transac'- 
tions. He had a bettii^book in his hand, and 
was wr^tling with the Tempter. The Tempter 
said to him, “ Use the sum of money your 
master .has entrusted to you; you are sure to 
win, and you can replace the money before it is 
missed.” At this moment Mr. Mark Robinson, 
representing the merchant’s cliief clerk, came 
upon the scene, and exclaims, “ Ah ! ^Any ’ere !” 
’Any, unconscious of his OTesence, proceeded 
with his soliloquy, and reyeiued his wicked inten¬ 
tions. “ Alas !” exclaimedrthe chief clerk, " he 
was once a hinnocent countiy boy, but now he 
ia upon the i road to ruin. Fortunately for me, 
I am acquainted with both i and low life, and 
can act any part to suit my purpose.” Exit the 
chief clerk, with a design to save ’Arry. ’Any 
still struggled with the Tempter, and remem¬ 
bered the advice^ of his mother. “ ’Arry,” she 
saidi ” whatever*’you do, be honest.” At this 
moment a Jew pedlar came upon the scene, and 
tempted ’Arry to buy a watch. ’Arry’s eyes 
glistened at the sight of the watch. He wanted 
to make a present to Ms sweetheart. The. price 
was only five poubds. He could not resist the 
bargain; bou^t the watch; and paid for it with 
part of his master’s money. The Jew pedlar here 
took his leave, saying to ’Arry, with marked 
emphasis and to slow music, “ Good day, faon-est 
geimeman.” ’Arry now consoled himself with 
the comforting proverb, “ In for a penny, in for 
a pound,” and resolved to use the rest of Ids 
master’s money in betting upon General Peel. 
JWhen he mentioned General Peel, a gentleman 
in the stalls said to another gentleman, “ That 
was three years ago?” To wMch the other 
gentleman responded affirmatively.) Hereupon 
enter a man selling ’krect cards (the cnief 
clerk again, who evidently keeps all sprts of 
disguises in his office ready for any emergency), 
and advised ’Arry to buy a ’krect card ana 
back the favourite. ’Arry bought a ’krect 
card, and in the course of a soliloquy took 
another downward step; when there appeared 
to him a sporting gent (chief clerk once 
more, representing i life, in a white coat, a 
white,’at, and a green veil), who induced 
him to back General Peel for a heavy sum. 
Sporting, gent and ’Any went off together, 
to return next moment in dismay. The sport¬ 
ing gent exclaimed, •rThe'’orse has lost!” 
an announcement which immediately recalled to 
’Any the injunctions of his mother. He took 
from his pocket a letter which he had already 
written to his mother, and read it aloud to 
slow music. It was to the effect that he wrote 
to her in a low public-’ouse ; that his misfortunes 
were Ml owing to those accursed betting-offices; 
and that when she got this her unhappy son 
would be no more. The sporting gent pooh- 
poohed this, and comforts ’Airy with another 
proverb— “ As well be ’tmg for a cheep as a 

TUMigfhi of J^antlatinff Article* frm Ali 

kmh.” All might yet be well, if he would only 
forge his master’s -signature to a cheque. He’ 
would have better luck next time. ’Any was 
persuaded ; he took out a note-book with a 
brass clasp (representing Ms master’s cheque¬ 
book), and drew a cheque, with a metallic 
pencil, to slow music: the sporting gent stand- 
mg by in the approved attitude oi Mephis- 
topheles, showing his teeth. The sporting 
gent went off, and remaifigd off long enough to 
allow ’Any to deliver another soliloquy Miout 
the days of his innocence and his poor, poor 
mother. The sporting gentleman then returned 
to say that the police were at the door. ’Arry 
exclaimed, “ Alas, I am lost !” 

“ Not so,” said the sporting gent, taking off Ms 
whiskers and his whife hat. “ Yon are saved !” 

“ Mr. Goodman I” 

“ The same; and let this, ’Arry, be a lesson to 
you for the future.” * 

■ “ Mr. Goodman,” rejoined ’Arry, “ from this 
moment I am a haltered boy.” 

And the cMef clerk, advancing to the foot¬ 
lights, impressed this moral upon the audience : 

“ ’Any is not an imaginary character ; he is to 
be found every day in the low hetting-’ouses of 
London; let me, therefore, entreat all our 
young ’earers not to forget ’Arry the betting- 
bov’s career.” 

There #as OTeat applause, and we heard Mr. 
Whelks, in the front row of the body of the 
hall, say to a companion that “it was a go^d- 
meaning thing.” And so it really was. if tire 
entertainment were somewhat vulgar, and want¬ 
ing in taste, it was, on the whole, well meaning ; 
the audience was sober and well behaved ; and, 
all things considered, it appeared to us that 

Mr. Whelks had found a species of entertain¬ 
ment which was already cafcalated to improve 

Ms habits, and might easily be made the medium 
of improving his tastes very OTcatly. We could 
liave no doubt whatever that the people as¬ 
sembled in tliis little music-hall, where order was 
strictly preserved, were much better employed 
than those who found their only entertainment 
iu drinking and wrangling in the barS of public- 
houses. liic Lord Chamberlain imkes ii great 
point of examining plays, in the interest of 
public decency and pubhc morality, why should 
he not be. invested with authority to examine 
songs ? If some supervision of this kind was 
exercised in purifying the Entertainments pre¬ 
sented at music-halls, we see no reason why 
these places, and especially those which appeal , 
to the lower classes, might not be fitted both tlj 
refine the tastes and improve the morals of their 
frequenters. On another occasion we shall see 
what the theatres are doing for Mr. Whelks. 

Shortty wHl be pnblished, In Three Volmnes, 
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coj^Umt aad cecdle gratitode and. Her 

•“sister^” Jiaa almys said that Mtied 
Ada’s Trondgiffal inipas^vfttais ^ ai^dSpne ofteu^ 
said, ‘if the sky raured fliaraoBd braijelfflts, she , 
wovdd aot stc5<>p to pick item ttp. 

Sumptuous tliiiigs, however, as costiy-orrived, 
not indeed from the sky. The TOnng ladies, too, 
who at .first seemed to be ^grieved by ttny 
marriage taking place within a cirenit of so 
many miles about them, were conciliated by 
presents almost as sumptuous. Bo was Mrs. 
Tilney, who accepted her offering languidly. 
Ofteu the whole paity (same into tovm for an 
opera, a dinner, or a play—a bind of little festi¬ 
val. Tliese things were all new to Mr. TiDot- 
son, and he listened fii’st with curiosity, then 
with wonder and uiter.c,st. But a greater' feast, 
to him was the pure face of Ada, as it rested on 
her hand, tumca towards,thc far-off stage, and 
its faint outlines, with the old deront absorbed 
cx})ression, as IImj grand sounds and the swell 
of orchestra and choriis mounted towards her. 
No ojie like her appreciated that gorgeous com¬ 
bination of voices, iustruments, scenery, lights, 
flowers, passion, tragedy, comedy, story, poetry, 
beautiful women, line men, grace and motion, 
which make up the wonderful cn.semble of The 
Opeua ! Certainly the happiest days of his 
life, even the dull routine of business, were gilded 
over. It was even noticed that, from the now 
cheerfulness always found there now, his face 
had almost altered. There were jokes at the 
office in explanation. “ Don’t you know he is 
to be married ? Fellows iilway’s look that way 
before,” >&c. 

And thus tliree weeks more passed away. A 
day had beem fixed, chlelly by Mr. Tilney’s 
agency, who seemed to think the whole burclen 
of the affair was on him, and to be carried 
tbrougii by him. He would an-ive very hot and 
eager at the bank, at all hours, and ask for a 
private interview with IiLs friend. “We are 
gettiug on,” he would .say, “ faii'ly. I am be¬ 
ginning to see itiy way, Tillolsou—clearing the 
ground by degrees. You nmst give us time, 
you know; not. push us on too fast.” Though 
*ivhat the ground was, and what was cleared 
ir\im it, it would be hard to say. But the cap- 
lam, with less officious zeal, was of infinitely 
more profit. “Don’t tire yourself,” he would 
say, ray dear boy. Leave it to old Tom. 1 like 
ottering about iu,^his wily and doing little jobs. 
t amuses mej,” And the captain, who had 
-singular ark' negotiation, and who, in fact, 
by his sweetness of manner, liad half his busi¬ 
ness done before lie opened it, limiiod from this 
place to that, from this tradesman to tliat, sal 
on a chair, and had long pleasant conversa¬ 
tion with “as nice and gentfemauly a fellow as 
you would ask to Sfc in your own drawing¬ 
room.” And in this way he spved his .feLend all 
trouble. 

Every day, too, as ihc intervaj, shortened, the 
change in Mr. Tilloteon was more marked. He 
i^med to grow brighter and happier eveiy hour. 
Whb^he cUptann he often sat for Wvs of nights, 
and to him he confided all his hopes and epcou- 


lations. It was now come to ouly two nights 
before the marriage, and towards me ven o’clock 
the captmn was, nsiag to go, and s^ing he mtist 
“ stump it” home, adding, as he pat on his 
large coat with the collars, that people 

were gettmg scarcer every dhy.” xhoogn, “ as 
for that matter, Tom wouldn't be ovor-aiissed.” 

Mr. Tillotson jUiughed as he had began to do 
lately. "My dear captain,” he said, “no one 
would be so«much inls^sed. At this moment I 
cannot say what a comfort your kind words and 
assistance liavc brought me. I can’t be.gih.tef4l 
enough. Miss you!" 

“ Nonsense!” said the captain. "I don’tbd- 
licve you, sir. Get along. You,<with,a beauti¬ 
ful young woman in your head, fresh,^d fair, 
and youHg, and Wking of missing an old shand- 
nidan like me. Well, I think we have nothing 
more to do or. tliiiik of. Everything’s plain 
sailing now, my dear boy. So don’t trouble 
your mlud, and sleep sound. And if only Messrs. 
Boswell and Iluni; send me home my new and 
truc-hluc_ frock.<;oat, superfine double raillcil, 
extra finished—those wei’c the very terms—if 
they only lei- me have it in time, as they promised, 
Til do. 1. was oijiy measured this morning, and 
it is hard on tliem', the creatures; but this old 
li^ad is,heginiimg to forgot. I^ad! nbw I rc- 
raostibcr, 1 saw your friend ITIney this moraiug. 
J just g(5t a iimtton-ehop for him, well done, and 
he said ho never tasted a belter bit. Bo good 
nalured of iiim. (But 1 must say for Biddy she 
can turn out a chop like no dtljer woman.) 
Well, he saj’s they’re all talking of young 
Boss’s good lueffi, and that it’s a deuced good 
thing for him. And he told me to tell you,” 
added the captain, searching his memory 
anxiously, so as to give the exact purport of his 
message. “ \'es, that there was a mim due to¬ 
day or to-morrow, when he had a letter which he 
would send you.” 

“ 1 am so glad,” said Mr. Tillotson, with deep 
gratitude; “for, to tell you the truth, that 
was the only misgiving I had. I tliought 
lie had a sort ol attachment for licr all 
through, which he would admit even to himself. 

1 took t his idea iuto my head,; I don’t know^ 
why. And, my dear captain, it troubled me for 
a time; for, with all his faults, you know——” 

“ It’s turned out now as aaugly and comfort¬ 
ably as if it was bespoke,” said the captain, 
with great enjoyment. ^“Aad do you know, 
now that it’s all past aud gone, I had my own' 
misgivings. Hiose violent young fellows, you 

know, fuU of blood->But, thank. Goik we 

have ‘ got shut’of all that. Good night, God 
bless you.” 

And away “stomped” tlie eapfoim full of 
happiness, smiling'io liunseH as he ■went along, 
and »ow as pleased, he would have said, “ its 
if he had got a hnndredpponnd note into his 
hand.” He would liave said that, naming such 
a giffc as a sorj of standard, th(mgh 8udli a pres«(ff 
would have given himTeryl?ftle,pleasui'e, iin- 
less to give it au’ay. 

And thus through the Loa^loa streets, in a 
I pleasant complaceaey to all mdn ©f good will on 
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eftrtlij ihe ca^xiaiu'lad a'alow* but ‘<iraik 

home that xi%ht. 

CHAETSB V. THE Cmi-IN’s V33ITOE. ' 

It bad Btow come to he the day before Mt. 
TUlotson’g marria^. .®jat day Im glided on 
to the oven^ and to the night. It was about 
niae o’idook. 

On this night the captain’s thoughts were 
taken up by au operatidU m which he delighted. 
His modeiatoT-lamp, in whose meclianical ar¬ 
rangements he felt pride, had gone astray, Not, 
indeed, from his handling, for his touch wtis as 
gentle and tender as >a woman’s, but from a 
new housemaid who had orer-wound the 
machinery. The captain bad wondered at the 
disorder; with his specs on^iad pryed mto its 
very bowels, but could make nothing of it. At 
last, not without a prospeet of enjoyment, lie 
had uxed this night for a thorough overliauling 
of the lamp, was determined to make a regular 
“job” of it, and liad got out his tool-box. 
There was nothing, on liis mind; for, ptmciiially 
at the hour fixed, the tailors^had sent home tli'e 
“ shoeperflne ” blue frock-coat, and it was lying 
aprawhug over an arm-cliair, wiUi its sleeves 
stretching out like a coat in drink. 

The table had been cleared, the lampVas Itfid 
out for aeration. The captain’s t#ol-uox, 
his files, little hammer, small saw, and, tin;, 
like, were all disposed “iiandy;” and the 
captain himself, in a faded flowered dressing- 
gown, which clung in very close to hi.s knee.s, 
was walking about nearly ready to begin, very 
like a medical professor about to illustrate dis¬ 
section on a “ subject,” It was likely to bo a 
delightful engineering night. He, indeed, loved 
siteh operation.s dearly. His grandest w'ork, to 
which he used to point with a justifiable pride, 
was a sort of “ guardhervine ” (so he styled it), 
which, after more than a week’s hard labour, he 
had constructed out of a plank of Honduras 
w'ood given him by Captaiu Sliortall, formerly 
of the 5Qth or “dirty half hundred,” a cor]is 
to whidi the captain himself had belonged. It 
was a woB^derful produclion, t hough a little rude, 
and somctluu^. after the jiattern that Crusoe 
might have turned out. But the lamp indeed was, 
as he admitted with some misgivhtgs, of a lngh(!r 
school, “.more in tl»e whitesmith’s liue.” 

He was Umping ro\md the room, was stoop¬ 
ing over the Tamp with a chisel, and peering 
dovm into its windpipe, when the housemaid 
tjutyed. Did she tetu any compunction when 
she saw the captain ominously remedying the 
mischief her hands had caused ? The soft oyes 
were lifted witii that wistful peering look. 

“ Weil, Mary,” he said/* “ what’s the best 
news with you 

Maiy, habituallw dirty, being indeed of the 
class Imown. os ‘“^orcaigh,” mannured some¬ 
thing. 

Speak iro, Mairt,” said the dt^ain; “ any¬ 
thing waotiig? IO.U see this Bolsltero lamp 
has "run astray. I’ll bring Mm to Tiis trumps, 
never foarl” I _ • 

Mary answered him, *till maiinuring (it nust 


■have been gndt that was oppresaing h«p)i*tihat 
some one was below. 

“ What is it ?” said the captain, alittteies^Iy; 
butiinark, as he told the laadla^ after, it w»a 
for her good, and that he didit “ a purpose to 
shake her up.” “ Speak out, girl, and take Ihose 
pebbles out of your mouth. A gentleman be¬ 
low—^who is it P Mr. Tillotson?” 

“No, no, sir; a gentlemau in a cab, with 
luggage on the top, and he wants to see you 
particularly.” 

The captain looked wistfully at his lamp, then 
down at his dressing-jlown. “ My goodnm!” 
be said, “ who can it be ? And I not fit to 
see a Christian. Go down and Ms 3iame.” 

“Here’s his card,” she said, holding it out 
with the tip of two very dirty fingers. 

Tlio ca]>tuin held it close to ti>e light and 
peered at it througliTiis “ specs.” “ Mr. Boss,” 
be said, —th regiment! Why, goodness! what 
can ho want ?” 

Already there was a heavy violent step on the 
stair, and a sharp quick knock at the door. 

“ Can I eoiuc in P” said a rough voice. “ I 
want to SCO you for a momentand the cap¬ 
tain, peering over his lamp, his flic in his hand, 
saw entering a young man with flushed or sun¬ 
burnt cheeks, and rather glittering eyes. 

“ Don’t wait,” said ]’los.s sharply to the girl. 
“Go down; i want to speak to this'gentle¬ 
man arid, turning kis eyes on her, lie waited 
steadily till she had gone. “Now,” he said 
to the captaiu, “ 1 know of you, and have seen 
you, though I dare say you don’t recollect me 
—Ross—do you?” 

The caplaia, si-ill in wonder, could only mur¬ 
mur, “We all thought you were aw'ay abroad.” 

“Ah, you did! 1 know you did,” said the 
oilier, with a burst. “ They"thought it was all 
snug and .secure. Tliey were not; up to me, sir; 
ainl tlic}*! i.s not a man living that is, if I lay 
my mind to it. I have come back, landed 
only this morniim, and I’ve come to make 
those who would interfere with me beliind 
my back pay for what they have done. I 
will, if I die for it! No man ever trilled with 
me yet that I didn’t punish liim; though I 
may ruin myself. It’s mt ruining ipysclf, If I 
do what I w'aut.” * 

The captain w-as gazing at him with soft eyes, 
with senile stupiditf, as it seemed to Ross. 
But be little know our captain, who was only 
unworldly and foolislx in his own eoncerns, 
but whose utter unselfishness in tiie conoems 
of others made him knowing and as skilled 
in human affairs as a trained man of the world., 
He was tbinkiug wlvat was best to be done. 

“Do you unaierstand me?” said Boss, fligg- 
mg himself into a chair. “Do you foliaw; me 
at all—eh?” 

“ Yes,” said tie captain, putting by Ws tools; 
“ I think I have beard M/- Tilmy speak of yon. 
Bill, you knoV, I don’t sec xaueb of what’s 
going on. You must be tired after your jour¬ 
ney. Have a glass of wine m «oraetbing,” 
added tlie captam, getting outins keys, going 
fow'ardsthc “ guardhervine.” 
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one urefe by; 

“ Ah, yesi ^n’tlawtw tha^ I could be 


jiggling bcbind a man’sback-—a mean,cowardly, 
disgn^dl teick. Clettiim a poor fellow out 
of tbe wayr-tsMpped on. I believe the 
fellow got tbe regiment sent off out of the 
country on purpose. He has money, and those 
Horse Guards ruffians will take money for any-' 
thing!” ^ 

“1 think you are wrong in that,” said the 
captain, calmly. “ The Duke of York, who was 
commander-imehief in my day, was a true 

f entleman, and so was Woodyer, his secretary. 
lo,no, Mr. lloss, we haven’t come to that.” ” 
Ross looked at him abruptly. 

" Look here,” he saief, gettii^ up; “ listen 
to me, now.' I beg your pardon for coming cn 
on you in this way;'"oat I always heard you 
were a gentleman, and I believe it. The fact is, 
I am worried and miserable, as 1 always am 
wlieni find mean sneaking scoundrels trying to 
beat me. Of course you know all about it—- 
tbe lawsuit and everything—of course they 
have told you; imd tliat white-faced niewling- 
puling creature, Tillotson—I’ll expose him. 
He liad a mean jealousy of me from the first 
day he saw me. Look at that,” he said, put¬ 
ting his finger on the scar, now indeed rather 
inflamed; “ that was his doing—set on me in 
the street, in the dark, with a scoundrel. 
That was fine and manly aud generous; and 
out in that place I was stung or scalded there, 

and look at tlie infernal state it is-•” 

“ My goodness !” said the captain, pcermg at 
it, and now a little confused at the circumstautird 
nature of this charge. 

“What d’ye tUrnk of that?" said lloss. 
“You are aii honourahle .and a good man— 
isn’t that enough to embitter life ? But never 
mind; listen to me, now do, I beg you. Tell 
me what’s going on. I know notiiing—was 
at his liouse on the way, and they told me 
he was down in flic country. Where is she ? 
Speak out and tell me everything—do. You will 
save some dreadful busiucss happening; for, 
by ”—swearing—“ I never forgave the man 
that'tried to trick me.” 

The captain n(py began to tliiiik seriously 
that this youpw man hadperlia})s been driuking. 
He saw, too, tnht he was in a dangerous mood. 

“My dfear Mend,” ho said, “1 can under¬ 
stand it all, perfectly; but you must take it 
quietly. As for me, you know, I live out of 
tlic world, and am long past that, and hear very 
little. Of course, knowing Tillotson, I heard he 
was to he married to^a fine young creature.” 

“All! thaff^ it,” said Ross. “You are 
coming to it now. What’s 'the day they have 
fixed—come?” « 

The captain tossed his head. 

“ I declare / couldn’t tell you; you might as 
wfcll ask mfc t^e calends. The lawyers and the 
settlements ttike time, you know, aiuL won’t be 
hurried. I suppose next month.” f 


“What!” said Boss, starting, “Do you 
ten me that?. "Why, they wrote to me this 
week—-r” ' . 

“I only tell you what I hear*” isaid the cap¬ 
tain, calmly, “and what Tilnew, in that chair, 
told me; but I may have bungled it.’* 

“ Next month ?*’ said Ross, in an agony. 
“And I might have waited and eome away 
regularly. Now 1 'am ruiped utterly. No 
matter, it shall come oht of Aj«.” 

“Eh—whatP” said the captain,* e^erly. 
" How ruined ?” 

“ How ruined P” said Ross. “I supposp. when 
a man leaves his regiment without leave, and 
goes on board a packet that is just sailing for 
Europe—eh P—I suppose that amounte to 
something P” 

The captain was struck with horror. “ Leave 
the regiment witlie-ut the commanding olgcer’s 
leave! Why, I’m afraid they’ll break' you 
for if,.” 

“ Let ’em—I don’t care. 1 can break some 
one else. Let him look out. But, just think, 
all for nothituf —ape you sure ?—only think, a life 
I was fond of—men that I liked—and all for 
this mean sneaking fellow.” In this way the 
unhappy Ross went on for ncai’ly an hour, 
gojng over the same thing again and again, 
threutuiing and fiercely denouncing, and now 
bemoaning'Jiimsclf piteously, and really exciting 
the pity of flio honest captain. “You see,” 
he said, tailing in .this last mood, “ the truth is, 

I always liked her and loved her, aud no one 
else.; and she loved me, worshipped the ground 
I walked on, until this fellow came with his 
money. It is very hard on me. I have no 
money, and never had any—never could keep it 
if 1 had; and now I am finished—disgraced 
for ever and ever ! Think—^little better than 
a common deserter!” 

The captain tried to cheer him and comfort 
him. “ It will all come right. I am sure these 
things can be settled at the Horse Guards. 
There was poor Tom Crostwaite, who went off 
to Baris for a month, and he wss to have been 
broke ; but liis uncle. Lord Mountatf ic, knew 
the Duke, and someway tlicy pulled him 
through.” 

“ But Bve no Monntattic nor uncle.” 

“ Take my advice,” said the captain. _ “ Go 
back by the next packet,«and join your regiment, 
and put the girl out of your head. The less we 
have to do with the women, the better. You 
know it’s natural, the creatures; they’d like to 
have a man that has money, and can give them 
the comforts they want. Besides, we were told— 
wasn’t there a fine young girl out there—eh ?” 

Ross stamped furiousny. “ That’s the point 
they make, is it P No matter, I shall see my 
way yet, aud heat them all with their money 
ana their tricks. I’ll see this Tillotson to¬ 
morrow at his bank, and then you’ll see. Hc^s- ' 
such a whihing^ sneak, I yon a guinea, 
in a half-hour he gives up. No violence; ddii’t 
be afraidi That’s always his way;_ so soft 
mid gcutle. Sugar wouldn’t ifblt in Ms mouf h. 
Why, Ihe girl uoves fee oyer and over again. 
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I’ve letters that PH shew him, aud shoV.yw#, 
tc(^, if you like. Why, she worshipe niy little 
finger more tlum him Or his hank put together. 
Those Tiiiieys fwce her into it. 1 see iny way, 
I can tdil you. We have a little breathing- 
time now. I’l! settle hiin, though, at onoe. 
Then I'fl settle my own affairs. The governor 
out there will stand by me. I have more interest 
than yoii or he thinks. Why, they daren’t 
break me, as you eall it* I defy ’em. Aud I’ll 
win my suit, too. Then I shall have money. Not 
to be married for a month, I wonder the bride¬ 
groom could wait an hour. Ha! ha!” 

It'was one o'clock nearly before be went 
away, to the captain’s infinite relief, who, how¬ 
ever, congratulated himself on what he called 
^ good night’s work. The ca<)tain tliouglit over 
tlio situation very earnestly before he went to bed. 

• CJIAPTElt VI. TUE W«D»INa-DAY, 

We should have seen the captain on the next 
morning, in all the glory of his new " shoepor- 
fme double-milled frock.’’ It wus as glossy as the 
skin of a snake. He had a flower in his button¬ 
hole, and the "raysburs,” wliich the captain 
always prided himself on haying in the finest 
possible order, had done their work ivith sur¬ 
prising smoothness. Ilis wig was ghissy, apd 
his whiskens, curled into barrels by “ the branch 
iron,” almost reflected surroimding objects. He 
was bright and brilliant, as indeed befitted tlie 
occasion of a wmdding. The job carriage, 
which he had secured in homage to the festival, 
was waiting, and the landlady and the landlady’s 
children were on. the stairs aud in the win¬ 
dows to see tlie captain come down and go off 
in state. The captain wus almost ashamed; 
for he had, bcside.s, a nian-servant, with 
white gloves, whom an old friend had in¬ 
sisted on sending, and who held the door open, 
and touched his hat very often, and who, wc 
need hardly say, was iminificcutJy and beyond 
his merits and expectations rewarded at the 
close of the day. 

On his road down, to Hampton, the captain 
more than ofiee felicitated himself on his diplo¬ 
macy of lUst JVght. “It was uncommon 1 uck v,” 
he tnoughi,, “ that he ])aid me that visit, or more 
uncommon lucky that it came into my old head 
to just put him off with that story. (Jod forgive 
me! They’ll got on their travels comfortably, 
and my poor Mlow if iU feel it for a week or so, 
and tlien make the best of it. I am afraid, bad 
•is "the best, any way. They’ll break him, as 
suft as my name’s Tom. Indeed, they couldn’t 
help it—a fellow taking Trench leave of the 
ranks in that way !” 

It was a lovely day, with sun out and no 
wind; indeed, as lovely “ as if it had been be¬ 
spoke,” to use the captaiu’s expression. Very 
soft and charming looked the little townlots 
tkrougli which they drove smartly—^the Kews 
aud Pulueys a§d Sheens, with the common, and 
tuns with the green, and the signboard liungfrom 
the tree in front. Then they came to Richmond, 
which set theipaptain a-mnsing, for some misty 
^ys began to rise befgrff him of a dinner there 


withGeneral—-then Oaptaih—-Cameron, wlieuthe 
captain "got into a row with a civilian jfelh#of 
the place,” and broke one of the poHcomeu^s 
hats; wd “ egad!” said tlie oaplaia, tellmg the 
little history, " we had to give the poor fellow» 
plaister for his old hat—two guineas^ no less¬ 
or we’d have to spend the night in the black 
hole.” That is to say, our captain had to give 
that sum, for his friend was unconscious of what 
was going on, and the captain w-i-ild have died 


before “bringing up” such a trifle a.s that. 
Then Came the Thames and Twickenham, and 
ils pretty meads, an(j^ finally Hampton itself, 
where the wedding was to be*. 

At Mr. Tikey’s house was great excitement. 
For once the family had thrown»themselves un¬ 
selfishly into tlie business, aud co-operafed with 
a surpri.sing ardour. There w'as to be a little 
dcjciiner, “ strictly private,” said Mr. Tilncy, 

“ not a soul. Mtomdu’t do, you know. Just 
to invoke God’s blessing on ’e!ii before they 
start, and s))eed ’em on*ffhcir parting way.” 

This last view was reasonable. l’>ut liow the 
blessing was to descend did not ajipcar so readily. 
Many times, too, he iiad himself oUiciully invoked 
such hlessings with great fervour. Bat what took 
up all his thoughts was what he woidd call the 
dejeuner, and Just, as on another night, which 
he had sad cause to remember, so now he was 
busy, with bis coat off, giving finishing touches 
to the table, backing, taking .sidelong glances 
to get better \ iews. In tliis departmenl., it must 
be said, he excelled, and the table certainly pre¬ 
sented a very artistic appearance. But though 
it was to be (bus strictly private, he had just 
stipulated for “ old Crozier,” as well-bred a 
mmi as you’d ask to see, .and who, in right of 
Ids Scoter, Miss Janet Crozier, enjoyed a 
mouldy suite of apartments at the ]ialace—a 
suite of cells they might indeed liave been culled 
—old Crozier’s title to these privileges coming 
through the Honourable Mrs. Crozier, who, 
years before she had married the Honourable 
Crozier, had been iudi.stinetly " something about 
the palace.” With tins p.air, a lit tic mouldy in 
their habits aud memories, Mr. Tihiey liad made 
an acquaiiitanee in his walks iii the Hampton * 
green lanes and Balace Gardens. With this 
pair he had enjoyed mouldy " teas” in tlie little 
cupboards of rooms wldcb the royal favour had 
alloticd to them. * 

Never had Ada hfillvvoqijlooked so charming, 
or so graceful, or so Grecian, as^ntliis moniing. 
She was grave, though not sffd, and in the light 
of the siiii her wonderful, hair played and glit¬ 
tered ; and indeed, by a sort of arbitrary associa¬ 
tion, brought back to Mr. Tillotson a Sunday 
morning long ago past by, when she was 
sitting in the old cathedral, the music from 
Dr. Bliss’s organ rdljiug up and down the 
choirs, and the tone of the day seemed as if it 
were a Cliristm^ morning or an Easter. This 
thought canjp into that mind of the new Mr. 
Tillotson, looking at least five, years younger 
than he had done a month heftire, and full of a 
bounding happiness. “ It sefudls to me,” he 
^aid t| Mr. Tilney, " that everytliing ends to- 
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tlip steps witli the small boys staring. He stood 
on<<t}ie steps peering oat"watfully, with his hand 
sha^ng bis eyp, bntipoidd not msdte them out. 
Instead, a came driving up liastUy, the door 
of whioh vvas half open, and a gentleman jumiMsd 
out Mid stood before the oaptain, whom, after a 
moment, he racouected as Ms visitor of the 
evening before. It urns Sosa, with flaming eyes 
and aunbnrnt cheeks. “How,” he said, “so I 
have caught you. I’ll “Settle with yen by-and- 
by. But I have, some one else to look to now, 
liere, lot me pass !** 


INNS, OLD AND NEW. ; 

One of the pleasantest vshapters in what 
mieht be callod “ cozy” literature, is yet un¬ 
written—the history of iftps. Some diligent 
Dryasdust has been laboriously antiquarian over 
the signboards of inns* but he 1ms stayed up 
above on his signboards, like Hogarth’s stupid 
M'orkman, unconsciously sawing away the i 
support from under him. The subject of| 
inns would be full of colour, of poetry, of 
comfort, of warmth, of romance; for very 
little pride would enter into such a review; 
perhaps only at the few moments vhcii tke 
“ bill’* flutters into sight, like a distant gpeeft of' 
a sail uiiou the horizon. So cozy a subject 
should have a cozy man to deal whh it. Most 
suitable of all, were he living, Leigh Hunt, the 
poet of daily life, tlie extractor of sweets from the 
common conventionalities which custom makes 
us neglect, the distiller of jierfumes from some 
such unjilcasant mattera as the refuse of gas¬ 
works. We all remember his comically selfish 
little devices for augmenting the satisfaction in 
sueli comforts as bed, breakfast, a flower-garden, 
a study, a library. Assuredly he would have been 
the jurtist to chronicle inns and their humours 
and clianges. He was, indeed, yearning to 
touch it, as a little patch of landscape brought 
into his “ Book for a Corner” shows. He revels i 
in n friend's lyalk along the dusty high road, who 
presently^alts about noon at some old eomerlfd 
Elizabethan iimnaion, nestling coolly in n wild 
garden, with all its windows open, and a pleasant 
air of desertion and abandonment. There were 
carvings, and old pictures, and wainscoting, and 
narrow panes; and ibere, in a cool comer, he 
took out a jewelled book, and in the Elizabethan 
atmospliero read a gorgeous Elizabethan play, 
•wbjOse pages w«re encrusted with gems, and 
stiff with rich and poetic embroidery. Never, 
thought Haziitt (for ho was tlie wayfarer), did 
tliB mcoUeotion of that reading in that converted 
inn pass from Ms recollectitm. 

The old inns of' reality, the old inns of 
fiction, the inn of Gil Bias, where the Para¬ 
site got his dinner, and the Maypole with 
its red curtains, and whose shelter it were 
vrbrlh be^ ♦ell benighted, evertaken with 
dnow; mui rkin, and dark, to be sure of securing. 
After all, there is a coldneas about the Boar’s 
Head, Eastci^ap. The, association ver^ on 
tbecorrmrt and c^sieaik. It is far different with 


the^Mitre. What long snug warm ddigjit- 
ful ffights! Can we not look back, too, at V&rf* 
Hpstel ? Do we not always feel a sense of wcl- 
oeme and expectation when life. Boswell, part¬ 
ing with Mr. Johnson, proposes that he should 
meet again, “sir,” that night at tlie Mitre? 
And do we not seem, as it were, to hurry to fetch 
our hats, so ae to be in good time at tlie rendez¬ 
vous. What fo»ynights over the wine! When 
our two gentlomcn break up to go home—wlien 
it is very late indeed—do we not seem to have 
sat long, and heard much pleasant rambling talk, 
confined by the panelled enclosure of t he little 
“box;” and do we not somehow feel a little regret 
when the great writer Samuel forswore his 
pint courageously, and sat there*sipping tea or 
water: as though that notion jarred on the idea of 
a oozy inn? Jt spoiled the idea of happiness 
and comfort; for tins cyo of the great .Samuel 
rmist have wandered wistfully to MV. Boswell’s 
glass, and the cold id® of restraint and pc- 
muico must have entered in. Wonderful Mitre 
niglits! Glorified ennui! No wonder that 
Johnson was heard later, declaiming the melo¬ 
dious lines of Slienstone: 

Whoe'er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where'er his footsteps may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
llis learmst wdconw. at ai^iiin. 

We hear the Doctor .sonorously rolling oat 
these linos “ with emotion,” says Mr. Boswell. 
His warmest welcome at an inn! True, certainly, 
thirty years ago. To-day, uttindy false; for we 
have a warmer welcome at the first shop we 
enter to buy a pair of gloves, than at the 
Grand Hotel of our time. 

Inns long ago—that is, the inn of our Jacket 
period—had a (lavour and association almost as 
divine as that of I lie tlieatrc of the same date—es¬ 
pecially at Christmas-tiinc. Common earthly 
condiments, say tlio bread, and the tea, and the 
cream, and, above all, tlie muffin, which the 
juices of the butter seemed to saturate in arioh 
and softened fashion not attainable by the same 
delicacy at home—all seemed to belong to a 
higher dispensation. There was a Black 
Hull, somevvliere, which was on the homeward 
route from school in a manufacturing town, and 
where, after a drive of twelve miles (fpur in¬ 
sane lroy.s being insiejp, and two out), we stopped 
for a breakfast, only too ccfestial. That Black 
Bull seemed a paradise; tlie gastronomic prodi¬ 
gies performed by the insane hoys in that Eden 
passed belief—passed certainly the patience of 
the attendant waiters, wearied with bringing re¬ 
lays of spiritualised and transfigured mufiins, and 
wiio, at last, summoned the proprietor to intimi¬ 
date us. Never shall I forget the calm but bold 
attitude assumed by yowig Kidley (known to us 
more affectionaiely as Tile Digger; why, no 
school philologist could fatliom), and who met 
the bullp landlord with the quiet defiance of tlie 
man of the world. How we envied, and, at the 
same time, worshipped that demeanour! I hear 
the DMger saying now—he uWd the Stoerforth 
of our fchool—With hie hands in his waistcoat < 
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Sm'm voice. (Miss Sjubbiard, I/^aiitJicr'nsime.) 
Appareiitlf ‘^a nice oreatare,” as (was iemKEkfid 
before, aim yet with a }id«at 
manifest its^f at any moment or at any notiee. 
Sometimes I come upon her in a passage, 
raging i^aimt a platoou of M^teued cuaodier- 
maids, scolding, tlire^tenm^ and yet so neat 
and so lOhaemkgly dressed. Tbe tone in the 
great hall (Miss Hubbard always csoepted) is 
nnivei’sal hwplcasness. Newspapers, telegrams, 
old letters, and parcels for some four hundred 
guests, lie on chairs or window-sills, unekimed 
and disowned. Hclplesl guests, with glassy 
eyes, peer and poke through them, and get in 
each other’s wrvy, and can find nothing, But 
see the smiling young German in a Chocolat- 
Menier uniform, to whom the special super¬ 
vision q£ newly-arrived mails is delegated—a 

f ny and La -Fleur-like youflg fellow, but whose 
(Dglish is wiWlY in»perfeet! This gentleman, 
on feeing applied to bjTmaiiy guests for contri¬ 
butions from his little post;-offioe, begins to go 
through his documents slowly, with a wise and 
philological air, and finally announces that there 
nrc'none for Mr. Breeks. It is not until days 
later that Mr. Briggs learns the practice of the 
place, and the habits of the “knowing ones:” 
which is, to snatch U»e pile of letters from tlie 
smiling fJermau, who makes no protest, look 
through them yourself, and take what you want. 

There are otlicr helpless guests hanging about 
a dark comer like a sentry-box, with a spiked 
grating in front, as if a bear or panther were 
kept inside. These guests look up at the ceil¬ 
ing, or look at each other with candles in their 
hands, but all Imve a piteously forlorn air, as 
who should say, “ what do they wisli to do witli 
us next ?” Through the bars is to be seen a 
vast well, and running up the centre is a 
round bkek post, conveying the notion that 
bears are lielow, and that on the invitation 
of >a biscuit, one will corno sprawling up in 
the usual clumsy fashion. But iu^eua, a 
wheezing and a sad groaning is lieard, whicli 
brings the guest’s mind into a suitable tone, 
and presently glides down a little open box, 
snugly furnished and carpeted, and which 
looms like a sentry-box, when several of us get 
into it, and indeed like my Uncle Toby’s own 
sentry-box, and os if we were all Uncle Tobrs 
and Widow Wadma^jg or Wadmeu looking into 
one another’s eygs. 

At nigltt, with tlie peculiar creaking motion 
and the lamps overhead, and the huddied look 
of the passengers, the whole has the air 
of a steam-paoaet cabin; yet it is invidious 
to speak thus of this nsem engine, which in 
the Magnifico is a positive necessary of life. 
Sometimef the lift gets disordered with ermnps, 
or breaks d bone vciy feir*l)elow, and its action-is 
suspended until further notice. 'Then there is no 
more dismal sight than tjo see strong men, in the 
;j>rime of life, struggling and gasping up the 
dighteeu or twenty flights of stairs; no more 
h^treading bpe^lacle than to pass an aged 
widow utto»y none np, sufiering from meipient 
paljpitflitio& (a the heart, and sitting exkinsted 


on a hench okwikihly provided at overy kndkg, 
for the spent and dying. Some 0i:im %kAg 
men start wen 'gaily as 4i for " a larkbut 
•very soon they begin to paid:, and blow, and 
press their sohesfe. At a fidr . pace, it takes 
—I have icoBaidted a stop-wafok—-a good ten 
miutttes to get to the top of this fiiatterhom. 

In the goeat rambling Sitting-room ;,w'hore^the 
oompauy sit and read .papers with a deapera- 
tion they never read with beforewhere you 
enjty the “retired advantages of the domestic 
circle;” and wliCTe, by reason of’tfeeabundanse 
of ink and pens, humanely placed every where to 
prevent monomania sotting in, eveiy one writes 
quantities of letters with desperation;—in the 
great sitting-room the universal despondency, 
which obtains everywhere in the Magnifioo, 
settles yet deeper and deeper on the human 
heart. Old geutkmen go prowling aV'oat 
greedy for their newspapers, and with spleen 
and rage on their faces if disappointed; for such 
passions doth the Magnifico foster. It is a 
scliool for the worst and most earthy vices of 
our nature. It fastens grumbling, envy, dis- 
content, and a morbid temper bora of low 
spirits. If 1 stay longer, I myself shall be 
corrupted, so I shall demand my bill at once, 
cast,^he dust of the Magnifico off my shoes, and 
take to tlippors in more home-like regions. 


A YHNETIAK' BKIDAL. 

Shk is danciHg in the palace, 

III the palace on the sea; 

Down, far down, the sullen water 
Floweth silently. 

.She is radiant in her heanty, 

Pearls her ebon ringlets twine,. 

Kubies glisten on her linger, 

Sapphires on licr bosom shine. 

She is queen of every heart there, 

Envy of the beauteous train; 

On her looks are tiefdoms pending, 
Deadliest loss and'loftiest gain. 

Princes for her sake are sighiug; 

$qie is fairest, first of all 

"Who are danoing'in the palaee ,, 

At the Dogo’s festival. 

Dancing in the Doge’s palace, 

In the palace on the sea;* 

Down, far down, the turbid wafer 
Itolieth sullenly. / 

For her love a royal bosom 
Beats with fierce desire: 

Unrequited passion, burning 
Like consuiniug fire. 

Wherefore doth she shrink and-quiver 
When He breatiies her name? 

Wherefore is her cheek and bosom 
Dyed with criiiMon shame? 

And her eager ttuns from'biin, 
Glancing fBrwtray 

For some abcent tme, regnsMi < 

01 his long delay. 

Fix’d upon Iwr with dork tneaningt 
Glare>tliose baleful eyes; |j, 

Fast clench’d, hydho wrist, he Wlds her: 
“ Thou art mine! Iky ! 
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Vftinly from the fowtet’s datdties 
Would the feM talw flight; 

'Gainst the strong is no appeiKBg, 

, Hare, iffliero’TO^t is.Tight.’’ 

H»oy «re dancing tnlthe Doge’s 
Palace on'the sea; 

.^wn, &r down,’the onisl water 
‘Unmncs mookingly^. 

It 

iBut her droSh^groWB arMte: )lie comes not, 
’Comes net, whom she loves. 

'jDifoopmg, vacant, ’mong the dancers 
Listlessly she moves. 

Heard she not the heavy footsteps 
Cross the bridge of doom ? 

'Uor the iron fetters clanking, 

Of the living tomb 
Hears she not a sudden splashing 
In'tbe tide beneath? 

Drown’d in tones ofmfrtb and music 
Are the sounds of’Death. 

Bhe is leaning from lier casement 
O’er the dark polluted tide. 

Long ere set of sun tolmorrow 
She will be a prinoe’s bride. 

Little weens the royal bridegroom, 

Dreaming of her in hie sleep, • 

How she watches at her casement 
In the dead of night, to weep. • 

0 thou dark and dismal channel, 
fisher’s net was never cast 
In thy guilty waters, ebroudiug 
Bloody secrets of the past. 

In the day of retribution, 

When thy waves are backward roll’d, 

What an 'awful rovelatioa 

Shall the startled world beheld ! 

Yet my spirit yearneth o’er thee, 

And my envious eyes would peer 
Through thy rayst’ries, to recover 
All my broken heart holds dear. 

What a pearl lies hid beneath thee I 
I would venturo fathoms deep 
To regain my stolen treasure 
Which thy gloomy caverns keep. 
Tbey»havc made me fast, tlieir victim! 

Bnt I scorn their utmost might. 

I will break my chain, Beloved, 

And will be with thee to-night!” 

They are waiting in-thcTpalace, 

Brildiegroom, kinsnten, guests and all: 
Wlnirofore doe* the lady tarry 
From the wedding festival? 

What a rare and splendid pageant [ 

What a scene of pomp and pride! 

Nothing at'the marriage feata 
Wanting, but, aias! the bride. 

‘Hearts grow sick with hope deferred; 

Livid is Him bridegroom’s chesk; 

Near and distant for the lady 
High »nd low in vain tibey sedr. 
Bridegroom, ’twixt "thy idreains and waking— 
Blissful draomiag of thy brido— 



She is safe for ever from thee., 
WiltgJhoa seek her iu the deeps 
Of the Siul forbidden waters 
Where thy njfvoTJit'D rival sleeps ? 


EoU on, woful, wioked waters, 

Bear them out into the sea; 

Let them lie all undcflMd 
In the blue fanmnDBity'! 

There is moomiBg iniSje palaee, 

In the palace *wi .tlm'sea; 

Down, far down, the dooss^d waters 
Throb lamentiugly. 


m. WHELKS AT THE ELAY. 

BE13S& desiroiiS*to receive as favouTaHIe an 
impression as possible of the theatrical amuse¬ 
ments provided for ®r. W^ielks in the great 
metropolis, we visited the other evming a teir^ie 
of the drama—specially devoted to him—^vtinoh 
has tiie advantage of being situated in close 
proximity to themunts of fashion. In tibcINew 
Cut, iu Shoreditch, and in’tbe Whitechapel- 
road, Mr. Whelks Mis no opportunity of study* 
ing those arts which refine the manners, &c.; 
but here, in a sbghtly westerly quarter df tJie 
town, it might naturally be expected that he 
would derive great advantage from bis asssoeia- 
tion with the nobility and gentry, ’^’’e,judged, 
not illogicaily, wo I'lOpe, that the Mr. Whelks 
who serves salmon and soles to the aristocracy 
of Tybmmia must be a being of a superior order 
to the Mr. M’iielks who serves Dutch plaice and 
sprats to the democracy of Houndsditch and 
Lambetli. Pursviing this reasoning, we came 
to the conclusion that, as in tliis quarter 'Mr. 
Whelks’s tastes were refined by contact with 
fashion, tlav entertainments provuied for him in 
his leisure lioui’s wore, doubtless, adapted to 
gratity and sustain those tastes. 

The theatre is situated iu the centre of one of 
the largest, and most populous parishes in Lou¬ 
don, and there is no rival estabUshinent within 
two miles. The district snrroundiirg it, is a city 
ill itself, containing all the elements which con¬ 
stitute society, hotli social and commercial. It 
i.s inhabited by all clas.ses, from the highest to 
the lowest, and every kind of commerce, whole¬ 
sale and retml, is pursued within its boundaries. 
In all this great town tlu-Te is but onetemple of 
the drama, and tliat is devoted to Mr. fVhdlks. 
The theatre is well constmcled, prettily deco¬ 
rated, brightly lighted, and clean. The stage 
is capable of scenic eli'cgjs on a large scale. The 
prices of admission arc ext^diu^ly moderate; 
to the boxes and stalls ,*006 shilimg,-to the 
pit, sixpence, and to the gallery, tourpence. 
There is haif-pricr^ to the boxes and stklls at 
nine o’clock, but no half-price to the pit:and 
gallery. We arrived at nine o’clock, and, on 
the payment Of sixpence, gained admission to 
the stalls. The curtain had just,fallen upon the 
thrilling drama of tire Watercress Girl, and we 
had letsure fo survey the house. There were 
very few j|. the stalla*and boxes, but the pit and 
gallery were crowded. W"e immediately recog¬ 
nised Mr. Whelks in thfe-front row of ^e 
pit. He was accomjranied-%''Mre. Whelks, 

• Whelks, and the two Misses Whelks. 

Mrs; Whdks was regaling herself and thff 
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jndiior brandies with hrishet of beef, libe¬ 
rally seasoned with ranstard, and Mr. T^elks 
was refreshing his phpioal natnre with a 
cold potato, regarding it, in the light of an 
^g, and using his clasp-knife aa an egg-spoon. 
Every opportunity waa afforded him of gratify- 
ii^ ius taste for stimulating liquors—so preju¬ 
dicial to the true interests of the drama—for in 
thm, ae in most other theatres in Loudto, there 
are drinking-bars in every available corner; and, 
at the end of the acts, wliitc-ai>roned potmen 
went round with cans of po-ter. The audience 
was quiet and orderly; mheit it was to be in- 
[ ferred, from placards affixed to the walls of the 
gallery, that it ‘was not always so. Tliose 
placards intimated, in 'ven large letters, that 
any persons WHISTLINu (this verylargel, or 
otherwise disturbing the performance, would be 
instantly expelleft. by the police. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, Mr. Wheles and his tribe be¬ 
have with the greatest propriety, and seemed 
to be earnestly bent upon tne true delights of 
the drama. 

Glancing at the synopsis of the characters in 
the Watercress Girl, we wore sorry that wcliud 
not arrived in time to see that (nrilhiig ])iece. 
“ John Leicester, a mjin of fair outside but foul 
within, not old in years, but old in guilt and sin, 
the unnatural husband, conspiring against the 
lives of his wife and infant cluld “ Octavius 
Croft, cunning and emel, though he wears a 
smile, and serves your friend to rob you all the 
while, and bad specimen of a rascally lawyer 
" Ada Leicester, young, fair, and j)allid, on the 
morning light, her young life darkened by a 
villain’s blight.” Miserable Jenny, “ an out cast 
and a u audercr, who always suffers.” Biddy 
Blare, “ bending in form, w ith cracking voice, 
and harsh, she seemed to be a tiling to shudder at 
and pass Bob Nobody, of whom it is said in 
the mil that “none fusked him where he went 
or whence he came, he walked the world, a man 
without a name (a mystery afterwards ex¬ 
plained Pharah, Beubeu, and Mike, thieves 
of the Night and Woods; and Curly Bill, Apple 
Jack, Brassy Ilarry, Gaffy Ned, &e., “costermon¬ 
gers, I3ady and rough, of the Naiiiesclophatcrs, 
who go their romids with cabbage and ’taters.” 
Surrounded by all these doubly-dyed villains, 
we felt assured that the you^g, fair, aud pallid 
Ada, and “ the markets pride, of blossoms there 
the queen, the little watercress girl, Alice 
Green,” must have had a sad time of it, though 
we felt equally assured that their virtue had 
come off triumphant against all odds. 

" N.B. At tlte conclusion of the first piece 
an interval of ton minutes for refroshnieuts, 
which can bo obtained at the bar at the same 
prices as outside the tlieatre.” 

And now, the refreshments hawng been con¬ 
sumed, the curtain rises upon “ the great 
Fremdi drama, in three act-!, cfditled the 
Black Doctor.” A veision (for Mr. Whelks) 
of a play onw vionderfully act(>d. Seene, 
the romantic ahttlle of the Black Doctor. 
(Enter the Black Doctor with a ehocLlate- 
colouivd face, showing his teeth and the whiles 


of Ms eyes in an alarming manner. He 19 * 
suffering, apparentlyfrom the stomach-ache, but 
in reality from “ luw ” of Pauline de la B.ey- 
nerie. He, a Creole, has dared to Iuvt with a' 
grSat deal of ardour and a great deal of v, the 
daughter of the white man. Into the romantic 
abode, which is somewhere on the mouat^s 
of the Isle of Bourbon, comes, at this moment, 
the daughter of the white man, appropriately 
attired in a white muslin ball-dress. The Blaci 
Doctor has another fearful paroxysm of stomach¬ 
ache, caused, as it appears, by the restraint 
which he is obliged to impose upon his feelings. 
He is consequently not very intelligible; but it 
seenns to be an understood thing between him 
and Pauline de la Remerie, the wealthy heiress, 
that they are to meet at the Lovers’ Grotto in 
St. Michael’s Bay at three o'clock. When 
Pauline departs, and after the Black Doctor h&s 
had another internal spasm, a shot is heard. 
The Doctor rushes off with a chopper, and im¬ 
mediately brings in a spruce young gentleman 
(the haughty noble of the play, as you can sec 
b} his ruffles mid jewelled oreast-pin), who has 
been attacked by a hooded snake. I’he Doctor 
washes the young man’s wounded hand in a 
bowl of water, aud binds it up with a white 
pocker.haqdkcrcliief, which leads the young 
man to remark that his preserver has iierformed 
“a most superb amputationand further, tlmt 
if he had not been rescued from the snake, 

“many an eye would have been dimmed with 
tears that day, for the untimely fate of tlie 
Chevalier de St. Luce.” “ Ha!” exclaims the 
Black Doctor, wilh a terrible start, “the man 
she luvvs! He will be her liusband, and 1 have 
saved him!” We might liave known that it 
was not for nothing that the Black Dot tor 
brought in a gmi with him. When the Che¬ 
valier departs, the Doctor fakes up the gun aud 
points it iif his retiring rival. When he is 
about to draw the trigger he is moved to took 
at the portrait of his mother, and when he has 
looked at the portrait of his mother he abandons 
his murderous design. He has another fit of the 
colic, lie recovers a little, and mal fs a fearful 
resolve. Pauline dc la Iteyneric shall be his. 
“If not in this life,” he say.s, “ui death we 
will be united.” By wliicli Mr. Wliclks is led 
(0 expect that the Black Doptor is going to do 
somelliiug dreadful in the Lovers’ Grotto at 
tiiree o’clock. 

A front scene brings on a comic tailor and /i 
comic valet, the comic tailor arrayed in a com¬ 
plete suit of blue and white checK of the bed- 
curtain pattern, and the comic valet staking all 
bis comicality on a ^cry red nose. Their 
humours consist in simulating drunkenness in a 
most inexperienced manner—creditable to them 
as men, but not as artists—and in knocking 
against each other, to the great delight of Mr. 
Whelks be itsaidfand particularly fo the deliglitt 
of Jdasler Whelks, until the carpentcra'arc ready ' 
to reveal the LCn ers* Grot to, when the two comic 
gent lumen tumble off, TlicLovcri Grotto is a 
liiuely place by the sad—vciy sad—.sea wavc.s, 
with a rock in the centre, which Mr. Whelks’s 
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kmg experience tells him is, lilce tiie gun, not 
there for nothing. The Black Doctor arrive#, 
and so does Pauline. He dares to tell the 
daughter of the white man that he luws her; 
but Pauline, in that lonely place, dares to tell 
the Black Doctor that she does not reciprocate 
the sentiment:—which causes Mrs. Whelks to 
exclaim that she “ should think not, indeed!” 
Finding that PauHne declines his suit, the 
Black Doctor proceeds to frighten her. He 
shows his teeth and rolls his eyes (the tliunder^ 
beginmng to roll simultaneously), and then, 
lodting anxiously round at the sad sea waves, 
tells her that all escape is cut off by the wafers, 
and that they must perish together. Under the 
influence of the gleaming teeth, the rolb'ng 
eyes and thunder, the flashmglmhtuing, and the 
nsing waters, Pauline, iu “the last hour of! 
Ur#,” as the bill says, ‘'reveals her hoarded 
secret.” She loves the Black Doctor. But it j 
is too late. The waters are rising—not soi 
rapidly as they O’Ught to have done, owing to one 
of the waves catchmg in a nail—and there is no 
escape. Pauline has just time to pray for her 
mother's forgiveness—what for, or according to 
what faith, does not appear—when the Black 
Doctor seiKes her in his arms and carsies hej to 
the rock. But all is in vain. The ocean, having 
disengaged itsdC from the nail wliich'kepl the 
tide down, rises higher and higher, and Pauline 
and the Black Doctor, clinging to the rock and 
to each other, disappear amid its dusty waters. 
Act drop. Mr. Wlielks applauds a little in a 
patronising manner, but at the same time laughs 
derisively. His feelings arc not stirred in the 
slightest degree, and he returns to liis cold po¬ 
tato with the air of a philosopher who lias 
found everything in life vain and liollow, except 
that wliich ministers to the man physical. 

In the second act, after the two comic men 
have knocked each other about, solely for the con¬ 
venience of the stage carpenters, scarcely for the 
amusement of the audience, Mr. Whelks finds 
the Black Doctor still alive, rescued in some 
mysterious*manner from the dusty ocean, and 
acting as seyvant, in a court suit, including a 
pow&red bag-wig and sword, in the house of 
Pauline’s momer, who is a marchioness. Pauline 
has also been rescued from the dusty ocean, and 
what is more, has been privately married to the 
Black Doctor. The B. D., wdiose christiau 
name is Fabian, finds his situation a most tanta- 
, lising one. He has taken service with the mar- 
effloness, to he near his wife, but he dares not 
show his affection for her, nor even speak to her, 
except on rare occasions, when there is no one 
present. He is condemned to see liandsome 
young gallants dangling after her, and making 
love to her; and yet, under all this provocation, 
he is “ sigh-lent.” He finds it difficidt, however, 
to be sigh-lent when he discovers that his hated 
aval, the Chs|falier de St. Lu%b, whose life he 
^saved, is*making love to his wife with the inten¬ 
tion of marrying her; but, when he presumes to 
speak, the (]|lj(!valier taunts him with having- 
been a slave in the l(Je*of Boor-bong (they are 
all in hVance nftw), and says that thougn he 


wears a sword, he dares not draw it. Stung by 
these contemptuous words, the BlacTc Doctor 
has another fit of intestine agony, during which 
he draws Ids sword slowly, and with an effort, 
as if ho were drawing it from his own .vitals. 
Mr. Whelks expects that there is going to be a 
combat here, and is much disgusted when the 
Black Doctor restrains his feelings, breaks his 
sword across his knee, and flings himself in a 
heap on the table. From this attitude, illus¬ 
trative of the abject and degraded coudilion of 
the negro, the Bmek^ootor is aroused by hear¬ 
ing the marchioness announce to the Parisian 
nobles on their return from Versailles—two 
of the nobles having visitoii the court iu 
their drawers—that Pauline is about to be 
married to the Chevalier de St. Luce. The 
Black Doctor wil^ be “sigh-lent” no longer. 
He claims Pauline as his lawful wedded wne, 
and Pauline claims tke Black Doctor as her 
lawful wedded husbantt. Mr. Whelks, who, in 
the abstract, is a lover of virtue and propriety, 
applauds this very much, but the wicked 
Parisian nobles arc greatly disgusted. The 
Black Doctor receives notice to quit, and 
Pauline, hearing the sentence of banisliment, 
falls on her kneos and puts a little phial to ber 
lips. The Black Doctor rushes forward just in 
time to prevent her swallowing the deadly 
pf)ison, exclaiming, “ This act of devotion repays 
me for all 1 have suffered.” Events now follow 
each (itlier in rapid succession. The marchioness 
curses Pauline, the marriage is “annulled by 
aristocratic” power, Pauline is doomed to close 
confinement, tho Black Doctor thrust into "the 
dcepe,st dungeons of the Bastille.” Tableau: 
The Black Doctor in tiie hands of the minions of 
the law. 

, “Act Third. The Bastille! The Contra^! 

“ iKS" The Bich and Poor Prisoners!” 

The stage is divided into two floors, for the 
purpose of showing—quite gratuitously, and 
without any reference to tlie story—the con¬ 
trast between the treatment of the rich and poor 
iu the Bastille. A noble is in the upper floor, 
being attended upon by his valet, while the 
Black. Doctor is condemned to lie uponyome 
straw in the deepest dungeon. While every 
indulgence is shown to the noble, tlyj jailer 
takes away the Black Doctor’s lamp just as he 
is corning to an iiftereslijig passage in a letter 
(from Pauline) wliich has ^been mysteriously 
dropped, from Heaven knows where, among his 
straw. At this moment, however, the revolu¬ 
tion breaks out, the Bastille is stormed with 
many maroons, much lire, smoko, and smother, 
the revolutionists rash in, cell doors are broken 
open, and the Black Doctor is declared to be 
free. Mr. Whelks is igreatly excited here, and 
applauds voci(prously; indeed, with so much 
appreciation as to cause the flats to be drawn 
off, and thtt tableau Itepeated with one more 
maroon, which, however, being short of powder, 
goes off flatly, and causes Mr. Wielks to laugh. 

In the last act, Mr. Whelk| nnds the Black 
Doctef in a hut on the sea-coast of Brittany; , 
and, beiuff on the sea-coast, ho is suitably 
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AUirfd ia mrltimo ooetume. iHjs trembles, 
bowevCT, baye driven iim tmt o£ Mb mind, and 
he is bM)bling about the Lovem’ Grotto, the 
rising of the vMiens, and his being “ sighdent.” 
Then lie is oo^>ol4, eo^tnold, and sits at a fire to 
warm himself in the orthodoir distran^t manner, 
wliicU preecribes a wide spreading-out of the 
•fingers, when iPaalme, dressed in black velvet 
(mauming for the Blank l^octor, whom she 
tliiuks dead,), enters the hut, recognises her 
husband, and files to his arms. Bui, alas! the 
“ Bloodhounds of llotrijjaliou” (wlioerer they 
may be, and this is by no memis dear) arc on his 
track. The Blnodliounds of Retribution rush 
into I he hut and eeke the Black Boclor to drag 
him to prison; hut one of tlie bloodlioimds says 
“ Better settle it here,” and etraiglitway shoots 
the Black Doctor. The Doctor fulls, takes out 
the certificate of his marriage with l\miiuc, and 
waves it alofl. Pauline throws herself upon 
the body, and the vyhede* concludes with a 
“Ta«U!,axi OS' GfiiBF, DfiSfAUt, AH» Death !” 

How was Mr. Whelks entertained by all 
this? He was entertained drearily, dismally. 
He was listless aud inddlerenf, except when 
watching the rising of the waters and the 
storming of the Bastille; and well he might 
be, for there was not a single natural incidoul, 
nor asiuglc natural soutimont, that could in any 
way appeal to lus knowledge of life or the 
sympathies of his heart. He simply tolerated 
the wearisome ubusensc; and, wiion it was over, 
he walked away sullenly, with the air of a man 
who Imd been bored with a dreary lecture. It 
is really surprising how raucli of the eomplaint 
which fouua utterauce in Household Words 
sixteen years age^ still remains to be leilerated 

§ these pages, with regard to the humble class 
theatres aud their eutertaiuments. 

It was remarked by the writer, who first took 
the theatrical iute,rcsts of Mr. Whelks m iuuid, 
that “ ui wlialever way the common pcojde are 
addressed, whether in churches, chapels, schools, 
lecture-rooms, or tlicatres, to be sueccssfully ad¬ 
dressed they must be directly apjiealcd to. No 
matter how good tlic feast, they will not come 
to it on mere sufferance. It) on looking around 
ns, find thaj, the oMy tilings plainly aud per¬ 
sonally addressed to them, from quack medicines 
upwards, be bad or very defectiTc thiug.s, so 
much the worse for them aiSd for all of us, aiul 
*0 much tlie nio^ absurd and unjust the system 
which has haughtily abandoned a strong ground 
to such ocoupatiou.” All tliis still remains to 
be urged. In the particular theatre we have 
just visited—one of Mr. Whelks’s own—Mr. 
Whelks is pushed away as far from the stage n« 
possible, in pit and gallery, and the best places— 
those in the stalls and hjjxes—arc givrai over to 
emptpess. Wliy will maaaaers persist in thus 
treating their best customers?*’ But perhaps 
managers are not so much to blame qs the system. 
All tluogs tUoatrical have gone ou so long in a 

S oovc, that it is diflioult to drag them out of 
e rpt into •liklueh they have sunk. Many of 
the theatres in Houdon are so eneumbeiy]d 'with 
leases, heaped one npon another, and by interests 


and restrictions of all kinds, that Ibe'nmrmg^rs ' 
are not in a posirion to 'iuake Mtoratiems in Bie 
ibuildingB. Hut there is no reason in world 
why they.shoMd not make improwemeiitsiin'€ie 
entertainments. 

It is all very •well to lay'down the maadm tlmt 
the great essential of a pMy is mcideni. Mr. 
Wheika is treated to iaoideats enough aod to 
spore, but no pains ase •taken, and no «rt is 
e*nployed, to hEiterest him anyhow—not to ‘say 
imperceptibly to his o-wn advantage—in the per- 
Bonages who are the heroes, or the viotims, of 
toe incklonts. Another great mistake is made 
in actii^ on toe principle tiiat low pritsos will 
only afford a low mass of entertainment. "What 
can you expect, when it is only a shilling to toe 
boxes ?” But it is only a shillmg to the Crystal 
Palace, with all its wonders of nature and art. 

It is only a sliilling to popular eoliGcrte, wierc 
toe performers are the most gifted and the m<»t 
cultivated artists of the day. The experience of 
these, and a few oUier endeavours of the kind, 
proves that a rc/ally first-rate entertainment will 
always draw tlio jiOQplc, and exhibits the non¬ 
sense aud unreason of another great mistake, 
which oants about “playing down” to Mr. 
Whelks,, instead of xccQ^iising the fart tliat 
Mr-»Whclks should be "played up” to a higher 
level than he hold.s now, rad that it may bo 
gradually and hopefully done by good sme, 
good purpose, aucf good art. 


THE VQLAHTE. 


A»e there any of us so high and mighty 
and wise and proud and phiMsopliioal as not 
to long for something? Until 1 road a novel 
called Barchestcr Towers, I never ventured to 
imagine tliat a being so ineffalde as an English 
bishopcould lougforanything. Undertheshovel- 
hat aud silken apron, I thought, must dwell 
supreme iudiffercaice to the toys and gewgaws 
for winch a grosser laity stimggle rad intrigue. 
Yet, wliat a aelicatc touch of the ki'iest between 
the uiuier muscles of tlie hamai^ imail is that 
with which Mk. Tfiobnorfi shows us poor 
little hcnjieoked Dr. Proudie, in his gprand 
{lalaee at Barcliester, longiug, not for thosoe of 
()!antprbury, not to be a second Wolflcy eir a 
new Ximenes, but maroly to bo abb to write 
liis scmions and sip las negus in a warn 
coxy large room above-stairs, from which lie , 
has been banished by his imperious bishopl.sB. 
Yes ; a bishop may long, A bishop ! Who shall 
say that his liohwess the Pope has not coveted, 
Within these latter years, toe lot of one of his 
own flunkeys? It 'wan in the disguise of n 
postilion that the poor old gentleman fled out 
of Rome in 1849. ®ttite feasible is it to surmise 
thut his memory has oft reverted-to the day 
when he crack^ his whip, an^^ rose up rad 
down in bis saddle, mechraioal, on “ilie diiatyi 
road to Gae%, and tltat, looking weanly ou alt 
his tiaras, and copes, aud atoles, nid peaeooks’ 
feathers, he has sighoiL and thought that 
happiness might lio fumia in on obscure post. 


A 









.good -wages, a jacket witli sagar-toaf bnttoBs, 
And t:^ht bui^akm smaIl-.cbiiUes. 

We' generally long fe ibe ttiing whioli we 
are least likely mw to |)c»sess. The ugly 
woman longs ior beauty, ®he drunkard, in 
;lii8 waking moweats, for Ike firm tread, 
clear eye, and assured apeecii, of the tempemtc; 
aad 1 lyrve often conjectured that thieves are 
.‘heset at times with a dreadful longing to hocome 
lienest men. I washoni to go a!oot. When 
I'ata condemned lae to the footpath, she also 
presented me with a, pair of kul legs; for I'ate 
^Idom does things hy halves. The comsequence 
is, that T have alwq.ys been longing to ride in a 
carriage of my own. Of my omi, mind. Let 
that you have, be yours and nobody elae’s. I 
have, longed for my OAvn* carriage this many 
a year, and have gazed so enviously intent 
some of my acquaintance riding high 
horses or careering along in the chariots* 
of the proud, that my toes have been menaced 
by their cliargers’ hoofs, and my last carriage 
has promised .to he a stretcher to convey 
.me to the hospital ,after being run over. My 
longings veliiculary have been catholic, aini 
■perliaps a little capricious. In childliood 1 
longed for the lord mayor’.? coach, s^ grand, so 
golden, so roomy, Whjit.happiue.ss was t'ho, 
with a fuj'porriuger on his head, and a aword held 
bhtou-wke, looked from that couch-window like 
Punch from a glorified sliow ! There was a 
story related to my detriment during nonage, 
that I ouec expressed a longing for a mourning 
coach. 1 will own tliat the cumbrous sable 
■waggon, so repulsive to must per.^ons, exercises 
over me to this day a strange fascination, and 
that I have . some dUlienlty in lajfrauiing from 
stealing down tlie skihlc-yurds of funeral post¬ 
masters and peeping into the stufiy cloth 
cavern^ juid seeking for strange sights in the 
shining black panels, as the sujuwstitious seek 
for apparitions in the drop of ink of the Egypthui 
magician, and wondering at the uneoutiileaUicr j 
springs and bruees, and watching the harne-ssing 
of the iCug-tailed round-barrelled i'kmisli 
steeds, with their obsolete surcingles and chest- 
bands. Thfi which leads me, with a blush, to 
admit that there may be some truth in the 
re^iort that in youth “ mv sister Emmeline and 
l”-rher name was not limmeiiiie—werc in t he 
habit of perfnrminfif funerals in the nursery, and 
playing at Mr. Sliillibeer. 

. iKut these, and the glorious mail-coach, with 
the four tiiorough-brcds, and the g'lard and 
coachman in blazing scarlet and gold, and the 
bran-new harness and reins, wldch used to burst 
on our sight on the evening of the king’s birthday 
long bygone—these werc!*biit childirii longings, 
aiiy desires akin to.that which children show 
for the royal -arms on a shop-front, or the 
moon in a pail of water, hiot uiiiil nmnhoad 
^id 1 feel th# full fierce louffug, the longing 
which is jingled with discontent, and i« own 
.brother to envy, malice, and all uncharitobleness. 
1 have five» 'the Drive in Hy^, Park a wide 
berth, and have gone mit of riiy way to avoid 
Long-acre, The^ight of otlier people’s caniages 


made me «iek. I never owned so muefi 
.one-horse chaise. I have not even a‘ peias^u- 
hitor. 

S longing has varied vtith the countriss in 
it tui.s been my lot to long. .Ibavelcaigied 
for a droschky witli a bearded Istvostohik ?n>a 
braid^ caftan and a bauliaehiLalozan from‘the 
Ukraine in the-shafts. Thea-e is a droscliky, 
I think, amo^ tlio .apeoimeas of wheeled 
oartiages in thf^Crystal Palace, but I never 
longed for an Istvostchik at Sydenham. I 
desiderated the Russian vehicle only while I 
was on Russian sou. TVhen I went away, I 
began to long for something else. Nor, I fear, 
shall I ever possc-ss a drosahky of even the 
humblest kind, which is nothing but a cloth- 
covered saddle, on wliich you sit astride, with 
splash-boards to protect you Rom the wheels ; 
for in the latest edition of Murray h leani that 
drosohkies are goiug out of tUshion, and tii&t 
the Petersburg railway stations are now beset 
by oouiibuses and haok cabs. I never longed for 
an L'isli outside car, although 1 have seen some 
pretty prirate ones; and crinoline may bo dis¬ 
played in its widest sense and to its greatest 
advantage on a “ kyar,” say between two and 
five in the afternoon, in Grafton-stceet, Dublin. 
My soul has often thirsted for a private Han- 
.soui. What luxury in the knowlei%e tluit 
those high wheels, that stiff and .shiny aproig all 
belong To you ! I think I would have a look^- 
glass in the splash-board, in lieu of Mr. Mj^jrin’s 
proclamation of the goodness of bis knives, and I 
am sure 1 should heal wayspushing openthat trap 
ill the roof and bidding tiie cabman drive faster. 
And I have longed for a mail phaeton—not so 
uiueii for the sake of the two proud steppers 
and the trim lamp with their silvered reflectors, 
as for the sake of the two grooms who, in black 
tunics, cockadp-d hats, w'hite neckcloths, and 
pickle-jar boots, sit in the .dickey with their arms 
folded, like statues of Discipline and Obedience. 
1 knew a gentleman in the city of MexicT^ 
tind he ovnied such a mail phaeton with two 
such statne.squo grooms as I have described. 
Little did he reek, good hospitable luan, that 
the guest he was w'oiitto drive out inthe^asco 
de la Vega enyied him, with a grecu and spotted 


i 'ealousy, his mail phaeton and his trim grooms, 
3e had encouutered tlie most api>aitJug diffi¬ 
culties before ho cwuld %d tw'o Jiuinan beings 
who, even after long TWltii^g and for liberal 
wages, could be induced to lit in'thp.tUckoy—or 
is it tbe rumble ?—and fold their arms witliout 
moving. The M.exicaus are a very busy people; 
but neither the Spaniards, nor the half-castes, 
■nor the Lidians, understand sitting behind a 
horse. They prefer sitiuig* across liim. • Ify 
frieud salt to the tJjjfited States for grooms. 
Tlicj returned him word that there were no 
grooms in the'^niou who would fold fbeir arras. 
A lawsuit took him to New H'ork, and he had 
another mail phaeton built for the Gentral Park; 
but tlie grooms were still Tacking. He tried 
Irishmen, and hef^ied negroe?. Tempted by 
'abujMjpnt dollars, they wouur consent to wear 
the cockaded hats and the pickle-jar boots, but * 
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• iiey could not be brought to fold ^eir anas. To 
attempt to subject a native American eitizen to 
this indi^ty was, of course, out of the question. 
When I remark that I have seen a citizea 
clad in a red shirt and a white hat driving a 
hearse at a public funeral, you will recognise the 
impossibili^ of any statuesque arrangements 
in connexion with mail phaetons in the States. 

Tor any native Yankee (^irriage I never 
longed. I held the Noah’s-ark cars on the 
str^ railways in horror, and considered the 
Broadway stages as aborninations. As for a 
trotting “waggon ”—^by which is meant a hwd 
shelf on an iron framework between two im¬ 
mense ufheels, to which a railway locomotive at 
high pressure but disguised as a horse, has 
been harnessed—I never could appreciate the 
pleasure of being whirled atong at the rate of 
about eighteen, miles an hour, with the gravel 
thrown up by the wheels flying about you,’ 
now bombarding your eyes, and now peppering 
your dheeks. Thoroughly do I agree with the 
general criticism passed on trotting waggons 
by an old steam-boat captain who had endured 
for a couple of hours the iigony of the iron shelf. 
^'The darned thing,” he remarked, “has got 
no bnlwaYks.” There is rather a pretty Ame¬ 
rican carriage called a llockaway—not from 
any peculiar oscillatory motion it possesses, 
but from a watering-place hight Kockaway, 
where it was first brought mto use. The 
Rookaway is in appearance sometliing betw'een 
the French pamer h, saiade, in which the 
gardens de bureau of the Bank of Prance speed 
on their bill-collecting missions, and the spring 
cart of a fashionable London baker. Add to this 
a grinning negro coachman, with a very large 
silver or black velvet band to a very tall hat, 
and the turn-out, you may imagiuc, is spruce arid 
darkling. But 1 never longed for a llockaway. 
The American saddle-horses are the prettiest 
creatures imaginable out of a circus, and arc as 
prettily harnessed. They are almost covered, 
m summer, with a graceraliy fantastic netting, 
which keeps the flies from them. 

Much less have I yearned for one of the 
Hungarian equipages, about which such a fuss 
is made in the Prater at Vienna. An open 
double I or triple bodied rattle-trap, generally 
of a gaudy yellow, with or four ragged 
spiteful profligate lifetle ponies, and the driver 
in a hybrid huss&r, costume, a feather in bis cap, 
sky-blue tunic and pmitaloons, much braiding, 
and Hessian boots with very long tassels. This 
is the crack Hungarian equipage, the Magyar 
name of which I do not know, nor knowing 
could pronounce, -The Viennese hold this 
turn-out to be, in the language of the mews, 
very " down the roadbut it fails to excite 
my longing. Hungarian ponies Irok wild and pic- 
tiuesque enough in Mr. Zeitler’s pictures; out 
a gipsy’s cart without the tilt is novprecisely the 
thing for Hyde Park; and the “ proud Hunga- 
riari” on the l»ox-se^it reminds me too forcibly 
of the ‘^Everytbifigarian,” who in cosmOTolitan 
1 sawdust epntmues the traditions of equtation 
i handed down by the late Andrew Ducrow. 


When, only Ihst March, I was looking fronra 
balcony overhanging the Puerta del ,Sol, lu j 
Madrid, and used to hear, at about three in the j 
afternoon, the clangour of trumpets froin the 
guard-house at the Casa de la Gebemadon Cip- ' 
posite, as the carriages of the royal femUy, 
with their glittering escort, drove by to toe 
Prado or the Betero, I would questiommyself as 
to whether I felt any longing for the absodute 

S ossession of one of those stately equipages. I 
on’t think I did. They were too showy and 
garish for my humble ambition. If a slight 
reeling of longing came over me, it was for the 
coach which conveyed the junior Ranches of toe 
royal family. Imagine, if you pleasej a spacious 
conveyance all ablaze with heraldic achieve¬ 
ments, and crammed to the roof with little in¬ 
fantes and infantas; Mr. Bumble on the coach¬ 
box ; and the beadles of St. Clement’s Daues, 
the ward of Portsoken, and the Pislunongers’ 
Company, hung on behind, abreast—for long 
laced coats and huge laced cocked-hats are the 
only wear of flunkeydom in Spain. Harnessed 
to this astounding l*aravan were six very sleek, 
very fat, and very supercilious-looking mules. To 
the beadles before and the beadles bebind must 
be,added'the beadle of the Burlington Arcade, on 
the «ffleader,as postilion. Yea,more. The beadle 
of the Royal Exchange trotted on an Andalusian 
‘ennet as” outrider. A squadron of lancers fol- 
owed, to take care that the infantes and infantas 
were not naughty, or that the naughtier Pro- 
gresistas didn’t run away with them. On the 
whole', I don't think I longed much for this 
sumptuous equipage. There is anotlier coach, 
in the royal stables at Madrid, much more in 
my line—a queer, cumbrous, gloomy Etter, 
with a boot as big as a midshipman’s chest. It 
is a very old coach—the oldest, perhaps, extant, 
and nearly the first coach ever built, being the 
one in which Crazy Jane, Queen of Castile and 
Aragon, used to citrry about toe coffined body 
of her husband, Charles of Anjou. , 

There is yet another coach iu my line—the 
Shillibcer line, I mean—which may be hived for 
a franc an hour at a certain city on thd Adriatic 
sea, opposite Trieste. There are about four 
thousand of those coaches in toe city—« very 
peculiar city, for toe sea itf' in its broad and its 
narrow streets, and the seaweed clings to the 
door-steps of its palaces. How I have longed to 
have one of those coaches for my own private 
riding; say in the Surrey Canal or on the Scr-' 
pentine! The Americans have got one'inl;he 
lake in their Central Park; but toe toy once 
placed tliere has been forgotten, and it is drop¬ 
ping to pieces. It^is the only coach of whicli 
use is practicable in Venice. It is black, and 
shiny, and hearse-like, and its roof bristles 
with funereal tufts, and toe , carving about 
its doors and panck is strictly of the under¬ 
taker’s order of decoration. /It iq, coUed^a 
gondola. 

But wher® would be the use of a gondola in 
London? The Surrey Canal is At in a fashion¬ 
able district, and the Senpentine has no. outlet. 
The chief purpose of your oWn carriage, I pre- 
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sume, is to drive about to the residences of The animal was caparisoned in blinkers, apd a 
jour ftiends and acquaintances, and str&e collar, and many-straps and bands, thioldj be-* 
despair into their souls by flashing your liveries 'dight with silver ornaments, which I thought 
ami appointments in their eyes. You could odd in the clothing of a saddle-horse. But it 
> scarcely put your gondvJiprs intd huokskins might be. un costumbre del pais, I reflected; 

and pickle-jar boots, althot^h, upon my word, just such miother custom as, that of plaiting up 
, 1 remarked, lately, ait Venice, that the Count the horse’s tail very tiglitly, adornbg it with 
of Chambord, otherwise the Duke of Bor- ribbons, and tying the end to the saddle-bow. 
deaux, otherwise Henrythe Fifth, King of France An absurd custom, and a cruel custom - for 
and Navarre-—-who livesfwhen he is not at Froks- in the tropics the horse’s tail was obviously 
dorff, at one of the most beautiful palaces on the given him for the purpose of whisking aw-ay the 
Grand Canal, and keeps half a dozen gondolas for flies, which sorely torment him. The black 
his private recreation—^has been absurd enough man bc.stiiding this t'*il-tied hor.se grinned at 
to dress up his boatmen in tail coats, gold-lac(;d me as he rode by, touched his hat, and n)ade a 
hats, plush breeches and gaiters. Truly, the gesture as though of inquiry. That, also, 1 
Bourbons have learnt nothing, and forgotten conjectured to be a Caban custdhv. Tlipse big 
Jiothing. Incongruity of incongruities! 1 magin^ placable unreasoning Imbies, called negroes, are 
Jeames de la Pluclie on the Grand Canal. always grinning and bowing, and endeavouring 

As one could not drive down to Ascot in a gon- to conciliate the whita, man, whom they rosjiect 
dolaf or take it to the Crystal Palace on a half- and fear, and love, too, after a fasluon. This was 
crown day, or keep it waiting for an hour and a if stiitely black man—a -jcllow of many indies, 
half at the door of one’s club—and as the 1 inkraan muscular, black as jet, and shiny, lie wore astraw 
at the Jloyul Italian Opera would be slightly as- hat w-ii ha bright riDbon,a jacket, of mauy colours, 
tonished at having to proclaim tliat Mr. ascarict vest, white siuall-clotlics, very high jack- 
Auonymous’s gondola stopped the way, I must boots—so atlea.st they seemed to me—^wilh long 
abandonallhopesofposscssingamarine'Shillibeer silver spuis, and large gold rings in his ears, 
until I can afl'ord to take a palace at Venice. He carried a short stocked whip, with a veiw 
But, if my longings are not to he satis- long lasli of many knots, and he rode in a higu 
fled in Europe, there is in the Spaniel "West dcmi-jicaked saddle, with Moorish stirrups, 
Indies a carriage to he longed for : ay, and the profusely decorated, like the harness, with 
longing may be gratified at a very* moderate silver. 1 could not quite make him out. Tlie 
expenditure. In the city of Havana, and in I'ostilioii of Longjuincau, a picador from the 
Havana alone, is to be found tliis turn-out. bull-ring, Gambia in the “ Slave ” on horseback, 
It is but a “ onc-hoss shaybut it. is a st.ruggk*d for mastery in bis guise. He moved 
chaise fit for princes and potentates to ride in. .slowly across the window, and I saw him no 
It is the queerest trap into whicli mortal ever more. 1 forgot all about this splendid spectre 
mounted. It is unique and all but inimitable, on li(‘>-scback, and returned to my dalliance 
Those who have visited Cuba will uiuicrstanci with the preserved cocoa-nut. Time passed, 
that I allude to the famous conveyance called It might have been an hour, it might have heeu 
THE voXANTE. a miiiutc, it might have been a couple of seconds 

The rooms looking on the street in Havana —for the march of Time is only appreciable in 
are necessarily provided with windows, but degree, and is dependent on circumstances— 
these casements age garnished with heavy ranges when, looking up from the cocoa-nut, I saw the 
of iron bars, behind which you sit and smoke, plane of vision again flarkeiied. Slowly, like the 
or eat, or drink, or yawn, or twist your fwi, or slag in a sliooting-gallcry, there came bobbing 
transfix the' male passers-by with dreamy, vet along a very small gig body, hung on very large C 
deadly, glances, precisely as, you. habits, or springs, and surmounted by an enormous hood, 
your sex, or the time of the clay may ])rompt Stretelied betwoeu tlie apron and the tt^ of 
you. Slimy hands are often tlirust between this hood at an angle of lorty-fiwe degrees, was 
these bars; and voices cry to you in Creole a kind of aw-niiig or tent of some sahle,fabric. 
Spanish to bestow alrqs for the sake of the Virgin Beeping between the hood and the awning, 
and the saints. Sometimes rude boys make faces 1 saw a double pair of «ahitc-lrousercd legs, 
at you through the grating, or rat tle a bamboo while at a considerable altitude dhqve, two spirals 
in discordant gamut over the bars, t ill you of smoke were projected into the air. “ Surely,” I 
grow irritable, and begin to fancy that Havana exclaimed, “they can never be so cruel as to make 
IS a zoological garden, in which tlie insiders and their negro slaves draw carriages.” I rose from 
outsiders have changed places; that yon have the table, imd, standing close to the bars, gained 
been shut up in the monkeji-house; anil that the a view of the street jiavcnieui. , But 110 toH-woni 
baboons are grimacing at you from the open, negro wa.s visible, and, stranger to relate, no 
I was sitting at the grated window of El Globo’s horse, only the gig body and a pair of wheels 
restaurant after breakfast, dallying with some big enough to tgrii a paper-mill, and a pair of 
preserved cocoa-nut, a most succulent " goody,” long timber shafts, and a great gulf between, 
arftl whieV is Sot unlike one of*the spnn-glass Mystery! Wfts that an ifhtomaton, or Hancock’s 
-^figs they tfsed to exhibit at the Soho Bazaar steam-coach come to life again E Had my field 
dipped in glidinous syrup, wLen? across lie of view been less confined, I might have dis- 
flela of visioir bounded.by the window-pane, covered that thete was, indeed^ horse between, 
I there passed a negro,* mounted on horseback, the shiAs, but that he was a very long way off. 
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volonte, aud maaiy who caainot afford it k«ep 
a'/olmte. It is the one luxury, the on©' 
expense, -which, next to a c%©r iwd’a hull-fight, 
is dearest to tlie Spanish Creole heart, and 
which, by fair means or. foul, must be procured. 
I belifiye that the mMdle-oIass Cubans would 
sooner lire on beana and cold water, dress in 
i-ags, and lie on straw like Margery Da-w, than go 
without awolante. Eortunately, Proridence h:is 
been very good to them, Their beautitul island 
runs over with fertffitjr. All tlie world are 
eager to buy what they have to sell, and what i 
almost exclusively they produce—sugar and 
tobacco. So they mahe huge piles of dollars 
and gold ounces, and are enabled not only to 
keep volaales in profusion, but to give ca^ntal 
dinners, and treat strange* with a generous 
hospitality very rarely shown in starched aud 
stwckpup Europe. 

We have all heard of the fondness which (he 
Bedouin Arabs show for their horses. We 
know that the Prophet Maliomet has written 
whole chapters of the Koran on tlie breeding and 
reariug of colts. We know that (he young Arab 
foal is Drought up in the terit-w’itli tlielitlle girls 
and boys,and that when he grows up to be a horse 
be is petted and caressed. The children haug 
about Ms neck and call liira endearing nanijfs; 
tbe Arab mother strokes his uo.se and^paf# his 
check, fetches him sweet herbs, makes liis 
bed, feeds him with bread and dates, and strips 
of meat cured in the sun. WeU; tlic alleciion 
wMch the Arabs mauifest for tlieir horses the 
Cubans manifest for their volantcs. They can 
scarcely endure that the beloved object .suoidd 
be out of their sight. Make an evening call— 
all fuaMonable calls in Cuba are made in the 
CTrening— and in a dim corner of the i-ccepfion- 
parlowF .von will probably see a great pyramid 
covered up with brown holland. It is not a 
liarp, it is not a grand pianoforte ; it is a 
volante. 1 must hint that Cuban rcccplion- 
rooms arc immensely large and lofty, and arc 
always on the ground floor; otherwise 1 might 
be supposed to he avaihng myself too cxlen- 
sively of the traveller’s privilege, in relating 
that the *dra-viing-room of a Cuimu'ladyis not 
nnfrequently a coach-house as well.- 

THE EVE OP THE BATTLE. 

• ' 

How King Harold, accompanied by his bro- 
• tilers Loofwine and Gurth, went the rounds of 
both Norman and Saxon camps in disguise on 
tbe night before the battle which altered the 
destinies of England; how the Norman host 
was found oflering np prayers and invocations, 
while the Saxons -were noisily shoutiug driuk- 
liml and was-bml, and merrily passing ale-hum 
and flagon from hand to hand; how the two 
armies fared and which were the victors; are 
facts patj^nt Hb us all. But hiatoryk as the late 
‘Mr. BuckIS insisted, repeat# itself. On a recent 
night, while you, my decent, educated, and 
or^rly readefe, represented the Normans in the 
ratable fashion m wMoh you were spending 


your time, I joined a modern Harold in his 
"tour through deserted pathways to. ontlyin|: 
camps of shoutiug, swearing, brawling suM 
jeets, who were preparing for to-morrow’s liatfcle* 
tield by- a vigil of dimnkenness and wassail. My 
Harold is king of the prize-fighters, by virtue 
of his quick eye and skilled pen, and is, in short, 
tliat trusted represeututive of The Sleepless 
Life, who was cruelly assaulted by a cowardly 
and rebellious vassal, when acting as referee at a 
prize-fight a few weeks ago. It is as lustovian only 
that he will figure to-morrow, while the more 
dangerous olBue is to^e filled by another of the 
three gentlemen w'hose hazardous experiences 
have been already recofded in these pages.* Tlie 
scientific aud experienced Zelf Spice .and tire 
young and courageous Joe Cuss liavc paid all 
their deposit -money, and are to fight to the death 
in tlie nioming, tlie^winner receiving four hun¬ 
dred pounds as his reward. A, noble army of 
backers, pugilists, publgians, ring-keepers, and 
tiieir friends aud satellites, arc to accompany 
I lie two combatants to the battle-field, aud arc 
now congregated in taverns kcjit by iighting- 
men. U is to observe and converse with these 
tliat Harold allows a fellow-inquirer, whom we 
will call Leofwine, and your humble servant 
Gurth, to accompaaiy him on hia tour. 

First to Bat Baiigem’s, in Saint Botty’s-laue. 
The bar here is crowded, as are the naiTow 
.stairs lieyoiid it and the room above. We are in 
tlic very centre of what is termed “the Fancy.” 
'J'hai. batt(;red hero, Bangem himself, is in ihe 
chair, old Bill Judah occupies the vice, while 
the seals all round tlie room contain figures 
couceniing whose calling aud associations there 
can l;c no mistake. We are all very methodical 
in tlie matter of drink, calling for it stolidly and 
consuming it with .«peed. Still we are not riotous 
nor disorderly. The conversation is limited to 
tlie event of to-morrow, and anxious questions are 
asked concerning t he condition and prospects of 
the men. ifal. has been entrusted by the railway 
company with the sale of tickets for the special 
train to-morrow, and drives a busy trade in 
those precious bits of pasteboard. “ Two pound, 
mark ye, is printed on ’em, and two pound is 
ihe railway price,” says Bat; “but when I 
can get a couple o’ sMlliugs* over for my 
trouble, vy, 1 tliinks it right to do, so—so 
we’ll make it guii^easi, if j/ou please. Ye.s, sir, 
to-morrer mornin’ at halitarter live, Ludgate- 
hill station, though it wqjiWu’t do you no 
harm to be there at five, or even half-arter: 
four. Safe to come ofl', sir, quite safe! I 
understand it’s a sweet pretty bit o’ ground, 
and that the Chatham and Dover station- 
master will have, evarytluaitetiinnin’and r^’iar*" 
This, to a wliite-cravated simpering young fol¬ 
low, who, in lacquered boots and full even¬ 
ing costume, i# exciting envy and provoking 
dangerous looks from some of the evil faces 
round, by his lavish display of jewellery, and (he 
careless iiidithsitnoo with wMeh ho pays lUt 
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from a well-filled purse. Euler a closelj-shaven selves deferentinlly, escort liim to liis cab, 
btlllol-beaded fellow k au ecstasy of excite- and all the while implore him to reveal wherg 
meat at liavingjust seen Cuss, and at the ex- the train for the fight is to start from, that he 
quisite “ fitness” of that worthy. "Swhelp my may be spared the outlay of a two-guiuea 
blank blank!” he cries, delightedlv, “if he ain’t ticket. “Eor blank’s sake, sir, giv’ me the 
a blank picter, with the weins in Iiis face, down orflee; wy, Mr. Soutbah”—King Harold’s 
’ere and ’ere, a showin’out just as if a blank nom de guerre —“ jer knows me, sure//, and 
hartist’ad painted him. Tell yer he’s beautiful, that, I’m square ; giv’ us the orflee then, sir, 
fine as a blank greyhound, with a blank heasy do! Veil, then, just tell us one thing, Cs it near 
air with him wiat looks blank like winuin’. the Alderman’s tea-shop f«swelp me blank, I’ll 
Take yer two quid to one, guv’nor ?” adds the keep it dark, only I shouldn’t like to miss it, 
speaker, suddenly picking out a stout purple- and I can’t afford the special, sir, as well you 
faced fanner from the group of eager listeners, know. Wy, wot’arm could it do, sir? just say 
Let me hero say, that just as it is impossible ‘ tea-shop,’ yes or no, won’t yer, Mr. Southall, 
to transcribe the pugilistic dialect accurately, please?” Now, “the oifice,” or “office,” is 
so all idea of its'richness and beauty would be the slang for private information confidentially 
lost if some indication were not given of the given, and “near ithe Alderman’s tea-shop” 
senseless repetition of strong oaths which referred to a mercantile establishment kept 
garnish tlie simplest conversation. Bill Judah, by a dignitary of the city of London, near 
who chimes in eliere, is an exception to this the railway station at Ludgalc-hill. But Khig 
iniie, and is wonderfullyiidjolite. “I’m getliu’ "Harold kept “the office” to himself. The 
an old man now, and I’ve been turnin’ the three gradations of “the Eancy” were very 

f as out all my life”—a playful euphuism for marked. Those we had left up-stairs were ex- 
eeping late hours—“and I’ve seen some celebrities, their admirers and friends; those 
sweet mills in my time, but I don’t fancy any standing at the bar''w'ero the venal Imngera- 
of ’em ’el be prettier than wot yer’ll ’ave to- on and liumble parasites of the others; and 
morrer. Yer see, Spice is wonderful clever, those outside were the debased roughs who 
and Cuss ’as youth and strength, and tliey’ll regaevd hoiding your horsC’ or knocking you 
have a game tussle, that yer may dc|)eiid mi Iht', head, as equally in their way, and who 
on!” Next, the veteran Judah tells us, in bland now wished to "learn the whereabout of the 
and oily accents, of the experiences of his hot baltlc-ficld, tliat they might lietray the secret to 
youth. How lie once took the vice-chair at a all comers at sixpence or a shilling a head. So 
dinner where “the Baron” presided; liow be resolute were they on acquiring'^ this information, 
were frightened like, at bein’ oppersite so much and so positive that it rested with us to give it 
talent, for the Baron were that clever and chock-, them, that they clung to the cab, and when- 
fuU o’ lamin’ there were no touchiu’ him; ever King Harold’s attention seemed diverted, 
how the Baron made after-dinner speeches, n would tiirow themselves piteously upon the 
quotin’ Latin and Lord knows wmt; how he mercy of Lcofwiuc and the present writer, with 
insisted upon old Bill proposing a toast, and a plaintive “Ter wouldn’t like to be ke})yt out 
how the latter “ licked him out o’ time by o’ seeiu’ the mill, if gou wms pore and out o’ 
slickin’ in a lot o’ ’Ebrew, which, you’ll under- luck, would yer, genchnen? then tell a pore fel- 
stand, I knows a little of naternlly, us one may Icr if the Tea-shop’s right, and yc’ll be none 
how this, the brilliant event of..Judah’s the worse for it.” 
life, culminated in eoraplimenis from the Baron Wc cross Smithfield, which is lonely, dark, 
and from tJiose around, were all told us over the and desolate. After traversing mapy an un- 
festive glass, Meanwhile, the sale of tickets known thoroughfare, wc draw up at the tavern 
went steadily on, and the scene became a little kept by the 'renowned Larry Shuntpm. “ Tom 
d ull. « The conversation was limited to the Sayers’s favourite second” is inscribed on the 
one subject; and though the long line of lamp over the door; and Shuntem is known as 
figures seated in regular order against tlic wall one of the shining lights of the prize-ring. As 
might have sat for tlie engravings representing soon as Harold is seen w’c are warmly welcomed, 
Brutality, Passion, Vise, in Lavater’s great and pass into the snug private parlour behind 
work, the conliiAiftus contenqilation of their tlie bar, amid the respectful nudgings of Larry’s 
ugliness became monotonous. Therefore, Lcof- male and female customers. Our host is 
wine and myself edge off, and follow our leader a bull-uccked corpulent figure of fun, who boCs 
"down the cramped and crooked stairs into tlie hospitably about his room, winks knowingly 
bar. Tlie scene has greatly changed since we when introduced to us, and then stands with his 
passed through it lml&t»5i,hbur ago. Tlie place back to his chimney-pjece with cue leg out and 
IS fuller and noisier. A broken-down fighting- arms folded like the portraits of the first Na« 
man stands at the swing door, and tells us “ he poleon at St. Helena. His stwbbly black hair is 
only has wot he gits,” as a mode||i hint for lar- closely cropped; his broad expanse of white fat 
gesso, before pulling it open for our exit. The face is smoothly shaven, bat with the stiff blue 
white-cravated boys and men from Aldershot bristles peeping dlirough as on tie bqpk of a> 
are pressing in as we leave. King Harold is scoured and scalded pig;, his restless little eyes 
pereonally knovm to all his merry men, who are like a couple of black beads rolling on the 
press roand bii[n,t;,'stand on tiptoe to bigatbe, lard of the pig; bis voijpe is a hGarse snuffle, 
lObsequioos whispers in his ear, prostrate 'toem-] under each of Eis-fiapping ears is a uarrov^stiip 
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of close-out whisker which meanders among 
^ shaven bristles for at least an inch and 
a quarter, and resembles a sluggish leech or 
a study in court plaister. Add to these per¬ 
sonal advantages, that his “mug”—I can 
think of no other word so appropriate herc-~is 
as conventionally smiling as that of a comic 
singer at a music-hall; that he exacts rigidly, 
ana as ap point of honour, that each time be is 
spoken to, the person addressing him shall repeat 
ms speech three times; that some will have it 
“there’s a dealo’ kiddin’ about his deafness, and 
he could hear well enough if you were to offer him 
a fiverthat he is broad, and stout, and squat; 
and you have Mr. Larry Shuntem. But the 
peculiarity in this gentleman which struck us 
most, was the way he usijd his arms and legs. 
These were simperingly put forward as rare 
things in their way, as a coin-collector shows 
yliu his choicest specimen, or a botanist his 
newest plant. They were dragged into the* 
conversation, whether the topic were to-mor¬ 
row’s conflict, the past history of the ring, the 
quality of the liquor wc were drinking, or the age 
and antecedents of Zeb Spice. By affectionate 
pats and taps; by a half-absent manipulation 
of the Hercules muscle of one arm with the 
hand of another; by au apparently ineclnyiical 
stretching out of both at full length, and*a sub¬ 
sequent rapid drawing into tlie chfsl; by an 
uneasy restles.sness ot the legs—-a restlessness 
which betrayed itself by intermittent snatclies 
of hasty dancing, like votive offerings at the 
shrine of Saint Vitus; these limbs were made 
to take chief part in the conversation, and 
to leave their sluggish smiling owner incon¬ 
tinently behind. Wc are told tiiat Mr. i’ezzy- 
wig appeared to wink with his legs, but bold 
Laixy’s stout supporters were so full of eloquent 
silence that they seemed to talk. 

At last King Harold sppke, and the soul of 
Shuntenj was made glad. “ Show the gentleman 
your leg, Lariy!” Whereupon the stout calf was 
immediately bared for admiration and ap])lau.se. 
When it ^vas nneovenid, Shuntem’s manner be¬ 
came positively devotional. “ Now your arm, 
Larryt” was the signal for that limb to be 
doubled up, and its hard firm muscle to be 
punched and kneaded while its owner marclied 
solemnly round and round, until all present liad 
tried to nip it in vain. These rites jieiformed, 
Mr. Shuntem became easier, and after snuflling 
out with ill-simulated modesty, “Not a bad leg 
■for a hold’un, sir,hey ?” “ Not so werry Inula 
narm for a hold ’un, sir, hey ?” to every person 
in company, obviously believing that each repe¬ 
tition was an original remark, he sank back in 
his easy-chair with the^ air of a man who had 
done ms duty to himself and to the world. 
He was never so animated agiun throughout 
our stay. Cuss had took punishment in his 
time, nobody couldn’t deny that; and Spice 
• were qytfuUbnd up to manyclevcr dodges with 
his fists* but as for sayin’ ’ow it’d go to- 
morrer, Larry Shuntem wosn’ti the man to do 
it. And tnat reminjjs me, Mr. Southall, sir^ 
tlia^ I wants thc*orlice. A little whispering 


here. “ Well, it wouldn’t be right to make a 
hold 'and like me pay two quid and be blanked 
to it, would it now P No, sir, I paid my three 
quid at King and Heenan’s time—leastways, -a 
gentleman on the Stock Exchange pmd it for 
me—^but it fretted me the more that did, for I 
oughtn’t to ’ave to pay. Why should IP I 
won’t do it, that’s all; but I’ll tell yer wot I’ll 
do. I’ll come down by the reg’lar train, if 
ycr’Il only give me the orfice as to where you 
start.” 

An obvious inclination to show us the trea¬ 
sured leg and arm race more, as an equivalent 
for the favour nskea, was cut short by King 
Harold pledging his regal word that if Mr. 
Sliunteni wished to see the* battle, he must 
come with the rest, and be at Lhdgate-hiU 
shortly before five in the morning. “ Tdl yer I 
won’t do it, Mr. Southall. Why should I ? But 
if yer goin’ on to Bill Grandison’s, sir, p’r’au.s yer 
won’t mind lookin’ in ^ yer cofhe baci, to let us 
'ave the latest noos, just ’ow they look, yer 
know, and wot’s a goin’ on.” We promise to 
do this, and pass through the bar again, to the 
intense admiration of the raffish loungers as¬ 
sembled there, and of a drunken Irish labourer, 
who insists that one of our party is the great 
Mr. Heenan, and who, following us to the door, 
talks maudlingly of “ mec own brother in 
Ciililbrny, which he knew you well, 'Jack 
Heenan, and backed yer up the night yer 
fought the digger, afore you wos the big man 
yer arc now.” 

Mr. William Grandison, as everybody knows, 
keeps the Scarlet Capstau, down Bethnal-green 
way. He was one of King’s principal backers 
when the latter vanquished Heenan, and he 
is reputed to have provided some of tlie 
money which Spice lias staked against Cuss. 
It is an iuspiriliug thing to be seated in the 
sacred privacy of Ms own bar-parlour, and to 
make the acquaintance, share in the conversa¬ 
tion, and be stimulated by the example, of Ms 
chosen friends. There is little Ercddy Bills, 
one of the sw-iftest runners of his day, and who 
now, at the mature age of three-and-twenty, 
speaks of “in my time,” as au epoch which 
only men of great antiquarian research can 
compass. Ereddy keeps the. Stag ana Blue¬ 
bottle at lloxton, and retired from pedestrianism 
when he donniid the wliite apron and went to 
the bar. Ho ha!^ a pljjfksant fair little lace, is 
of short stature and slight biiild, and is no more 
like a publican than ai/Eton lad is like a 
bishop. That loud-voiced beetle-browed saEow- 
faced thick -lipped heavy-conutenanced person¬ 
age in the pepper-and-stut suit, who is fondling 
Grandison’s bull-dog, hjjim Ford, the irreclaim¬ 
able quintessence oi rumanTsm. King Harold’s 
advent reminds hhiv of some grievances, real 
or imaginary against the conductors of the 
Sleepless Life, and elicits a torrent of blasphemy 
agaiirst th* eyes and limbs of the individuals 
comieeted with, and the corporate existence 
of that journal At last, dpming savagely 
round to the bull-dog, Ford fell to kiss¬ 
ing 4nd playing with it, until w'arned by lo\j 
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.grovrls and snaps that Ids andetovieuts trere 
m Tipulsive os iis iiostility. Hie ieaiporarv 
lull giv^ bv this ehange of occtgj*tion en¬ 
abled Ekg Rorold to put a c^ueswu, and us 
to learn that we were doonacd to disappwnt- 
ment. Wc bad been hitoyed up wi€i the hope 
of seeing the grtet Spice face to face, and of 
forming our own judgment as to bis “ fitness,” 
and tbc effect of the tedwn" be bad undergone 
since we sitw Mm pnesent bis portrait to the 
editor of the Sleepless Life a few weeks ago. 
This it was that lent interest to our Tisit in the 
eyes of Larry Shuntem, pnd which had mode 
him exact a pledge of looking in on our return 
to give him ‘‘the latest noos.” 

Hut our visit bad been too long deferred, and 
the ominent Spice had retired for the night. A 
man occupying his proud posiiion is no more a 
free f^ent than the monarch ^ammelled with the 
ceremonieh of courts. His raainer, his seconds, 
his bttckci’s. Ins host, ^re all bent upon prc->' 
ser\ing Ms condition; and early hoars, regu¬ 
larity, and abstiuence, are insisted on ^nth 
fanatical aeal. Spice had been sent to bed that 
he might be fresh in the moniing, and wc were 
compelled to content ourselves with Graiidi- 
•gon’s assurances concerning his “beautiful fit¬ 
ness” for 1 he fray. Let us look at Grnudisou 
again. Pale, pufly, and fiit, he lays down the 
la-HT nitb consummate self-complacency, and 
wears his shirt-sleeves as if they wore regal 
robes. The stout good-tempered looking man 
opposite him, who is slightly pock-marked and 
wears a fair moustache,"is tiie representative of 
the cheap sporting journal whose exccllence.s 
have been already recorded.* Little Freddy 
Pills Ims Ids own group of admirers, including 
a batch of slim genteel ycauig fellows, who have 
dabbled in pedestrianism as amateurs, and are 
now anxiouslv sitting at the feet of their 
pocket Gamaliel for instruction and advice. 
King Harold’s pre-eminence is readily recog¬ 
nised, for, long years befoi'e he came iuto liis 
kingdom, he won the hearts of the sporting 
world by his successes in the field. Diversify¬ 
ing the professional study of niedichie with the 
practice of athletic sports, ho sjiecdilj rose to 
be thp ohainpiou ranner of his day, and, as sucli, is 
pointed out and.referrcd to in the little parlour 
at Grandisou’s. " Eight under five,” “ ten under 
five,” “I'ourtech under five,” and other mystic 
combinations, are,use4. in speaking of different 
fistic celebrities; iapd one of the highest com¬ 
pliments I hear pain to Spice is, that he could do 
“ more under five than Cuss, and carry weight 
into the bargain.” (W«dcarat afterwards Imat 
these figures related to tlie number of seconds 
under five minutej?, 'ift which a mile could be 
run > by the mtm Kaansd.) Freddy Pills is 
very fm of coafideace oa this point, ticking off 
every pa^bst w'ith “ton” or,“eight under 
five” tlie Bistant he is named. The stout red- 
fa^ man in. a suit of Forty-secoud plaid is a 
JBSMmesgate fishmonger; the swarthy fcfilow 
near -idm w'itlv the huge diaroemd ring on 


* See EoUGiis’ GfuiD®, vol. adiv., pagdi492. 


each dirty baad, the beary wateh-ehain dad 
the large ruby wndsnt, hali half brea^^- 

pin, on his.sbw, is his chief rival’s-salesman; 
the big Iftiavy-visaged personage, whose red 
whiskers meet like an inverted nimbus round 
Ms chin, and who insists upon Grandisem’s 
driuking with him, is a wlwlesale potato^mer- 
chant; tlm rank and file who liang about 
and join in conveteation when allowed, iueliude 
ring-keepers, ex-pagilists, and tevei-n-keepors 
from afar. All this time, the door leading from 
the bar to this sanctum is kept bolted on the in¬ 
side, lest some not entitled to the privilege 
^ould come in. But the confidence expressed 
in ■Spice’s superior powers is of a remarkably 
modest character, and not a single bet Ls made 
during our stay. „ 

The fight betweeu Wa]l<i^,r and Liokem, 
which is to take place in the diampion’s ring, 
when the greater event is deoided, though 
for only fifty pounds aside, occasions far more 
spirited discussion tkiu the fight between Spice 
and Cuss. Grandisoii wishes “ we’d bin a bit 
hcarlier, that we might a seen ’ow fine and fit 
Zeb looksbut tlmre seems a want of hearti¬ 
ness in the aspiration, which the next day’s 
results make intelligible enough. Another tiling 
sta-pek us as odd: Puddlepool is comparatively 
unrepresented. That great Lancashire capibd, 
honoiireci by the residence of Mr. Spice, and „ 
proud as it professes to be of Ms scientific 
prowess and athletic skill, should have had its 
delegates among the array. Could it have been 
that the hero, knowiu" what was to come, ami the 
ignominious p(mlion he would occupy, Imdraade 
friends with the loammon of unrighteousness, 
to ilie ex lent of tcUiug the lonal support ers 
that the contest would be bloodless and un¬ 
interesting, and that neither bets nor stakes 
woulil be won P 

A. .sharp knock at the bolted door is-answered 
at Mr. ■ Grandison’s request, and a viilanons 
Iieacl jieeps in, one eye of whicli i,s almost closed, 
frofti the effects of a recent blow. Its owner 
does not S[(eak, but makes silent ge,sticHlations 
interrogatively to Bill Grandiscai, who holds up 
two fingers of Ms left hand in reply, hlid says, 
“Mo more, mind, not another imi.” Fi’eddy 
Pills and a Jewish ex-priisedighter, who has come 
to town to assist iu kwjping lhe ring to-morrow, 
laugh together at this, as if -enjoying hugely 
some secret joke. Gan it bfe that a victim witli 
more money Ilian braims is being playfully 
swiiuUed by skilHc-.sharpeTS under the same 
rotff, and that the proceeding is so well under¬ 
stood, that Qraadison is asked how Mr he will 
leave the pigeon in the pluokcr’s hands, and 
how many featliers li^i will ■oonaider it sports¬ 
manlike to leave for Ms own pulling? Tiie 
significant smiles and ^ugs of those -who are 
out of our host’s 'sight, make this hypotlicsis 
seem probable, and, sAer iooking at Freddy 
Pills’s leg, who mhiigiugly bares fop our in* 
spection ■wh.h sommhiag of poor iSliantein’s* 
readiness, ■we »ow leave for the hostelry kept by 
Boss Filer, *' 

LUte Ajax “with Atakntean idiouldass fit 
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to bcai- ” tlie -whole sportmg world, Mr. | 
Eilor sits ill his shirt-sleeves, puzzEirg himself | 
o’fer Bradshaw. He i» very fleshy, ami, as he 
rolls his vast balk to mad fro oh the slender i 
chair supporting him, and directs his solita^ eye 
with a troubled expression to the mysteries of 
the train-table, he looks very like the ..hippo-. 
potamus of tiie Regent’s Park Gardens, as it 
rises in the water-tank, and lazily winks the 
small orl) uppermost, at the children and country 
I cousins teasing it with exclamations, or teuipt- 
I ing it with food. “ Can’t make it out, blanked 
if I can!” says Mr, Filer at last, sidling up to 
Leofwine and myself, who stand alone at his 
counter—for our leader had reasons of his own 
for not joining us in this visit; “tiioughtit were 
(Jrley, and then felt sure it. jiusl be Farnberer, 
but i f-ee there ain’t no trains there so caily, so 
I’m blanked if I don’t think it’s goin’ to be a 
spaC'kl after alL” 

Wc give oui selves knowing airs, and tell Filer 
that he need not puzzle himself over Br^sliaw, 
for the battle-field will he a1 a considerable 
distance from any slatiou named there. Our 
' united assurances conviuc* him, and we have 
jdeasant talk concerning his present size and 
llghtiug weight, his a|)nearaace and demeanour 
on tlio day he seconded King, and lii.'i ariticijia- 
tious for the morrow. Again it is curioii.s to 
mark how much more stress is Laid o« the two 
light weiglifs who come after the cliampuuis, 
tlian uj)ou the cliampions themselvos. M r. Filer 
hceomes radiant when speaking of .Uiekem’s 
gamcncas, and generously adds that ITallopcr is 
a good ’un too, and that he’d “ seen ’em both 
weighed tliat morniu’, and there hadn’t been a 
prettier match this niau-y a day.” '\V^iweve the. 
only customers at Mr. Filer’s bar, and his wife 
was the only attendant behind it. This, be it re- 
ineniborod, was a few hours before two lights, 

^ in each of which ho fijrared as second, so the 

* form of punishment adopted by the t'lcoidess 
Life for Mr, Filer’s conduct would .seem 
effective, and to liavo inflicted a serious blow 
upon this rebellious lighter’s trade. 

Ke(!i)ing*our promise, wo look in at 3j.arry 
Shuntent’s on our return, to lind hitn a shade 
mocru snuffling and smiling, as if libations have 
been offered up to tlic leg and arm while wo 
have been away, and, resisting his oljvi()u.s wdsli 
to show us those athletic treasures again, we bid 
him good night. • 

Next, a liHig cab-ride, and wc are in Naw'ow- 

• court, Straight-street, Hatton-gayileu. Old 
Bily Slow’s famous establishment is here, and 
we arc face to face with that veterau dog-fancier 
anil rat-killer, a few minutes after our entrance. 
He is_ pallid, puffy, onc-eyed, and drunk. A 
dmrming selection of livefy bull-dogs, with big 
heads and hafngiag watery jowls, occupv the 
long wooden bench which sitirts the wall on 
one side of his tavern parlour; and these pull at 
t|ieir .chains,%ad snap, a^d en4eavour to prove 
4;he boail^l tenacity of their hold, in a way 
slightly embarrassing to a sf ranggr. Old Billy 
stumbles aiid*staggcrs to the door, and, afi-er 
hiccunfiittg out a miai-ital curses at his 


buxom smiling wife, who receives tihem with 
the indifferenee we feel for aoeustomed'conj- 
plimcnts, proceeds to render hom^ to Harold. 

“ Let me mterdooce yer to two friends of mine, 

f ents, as has come up all the way from Wedge- 
ury for to-morrer’s light.” “ ’Ad the pl^sure 
o’ seein’ ycr win heasy on the Uxbridge-road 
nearly twenty year- ago; wiU yer pick a bit 
with me, sir ?” is the response of one of 
these, who is tos.siiig mutton-chops into lus 
mouili far more rapidly thair an ordinary being 
could swallow pills. The hospitable offer is 
declined, and after visiting the house kept by 
Slow’s son, known jfe “Young Jemmy’s,” we 
return to Hat Bangem’s, to and the bar and 
up-stairs room far fuller than when we left 
tlirce hours ago, aud the sale of two-guinea 
tickets still going merrily on. 

The ludicrous reSult of the mock battle, and 
i1ho craven conduct of the two ^mwiiy scamps, 
aijout whom so ranch fhss had been made, are 
sullioiently well known. But it was curious to- 
note the demeanour of the -waniors present, 
after the ring was broken into, and the police 
coustables -were in the midst. _ T'hat gallant 
j)atrou of pugilism, Colonel Strip, who is the 
sou of a dignitary of the EstabKshed Church, and 
deservedly popular among “the F.ancy,” quietly 
stole off, and speedily put several flelds be¬ 
tween himself aud the men he had liecn alter- 
uatcly encouraging and anathematising, a few 
niiiai'(e.s before. One of Mr. Cmss’s seconds. 

Air. Black Kicks, whose playful exuberance of 
.sj)irit had impelled him to gi-imace and yell at 
S])ico as “ a worn-hout old lumage, as huseless 
and good for nothin’ as my old mother,” from 
the saf(' sccuiily of his corner, devoted his 
energies to “squaring” the policemen. One 
of thc.se had been first knoekea down, and then 
cruelly kicked and beaten about the head, and 
was now, pale aud bleeding, silently stalking 
through the crowd in tlie hope of idtatlifying his 
.assailants. “ We’re hovery one of us liable, hevery 
blank one of us,” hoarsely whispered Bawldog 
[of Ix)ndon] feelingly; wlicrcupon Spice and 
'i'omByngwcre appealed to,anditwas resolved to 
subscribe for comiH’u.satiou for thew’oundcd mau. 

Mr. Spice holds up Ins five fip-gers to (feuote 
the uuinoer of shillings he will give towards the 
“ squaring” process, and tlien in a fhirst of 
liberality cries “mUkoit^n ;” Honey, “hmid- 
some Uoiiey,” who is the proprietor of a night- 
house near the 1-laymarke#, aud who in light 
j kid gloves and -nmll-cjit clolhes looks every indh 
: a sporting patron, suggests that Tern Byng 
should take the cap round; -while Jackeip, 
with his face brnised amj^ Ueeding from the 
blows inflicted by Mr. ll^s Tiler ui lhe ,|dea- 
sant little figlit (hose gentiomen engagm in. 
before the serious business of tiie day, looSts on 
in sulky meditation,. and repeats to aary one 
who will liston that he^Ii have “ Master Boss’s 
bhuik ’art and liver yet, if ft’s twenty year 
al'ore he meet ’im.” Wailoper ^nd Liekem are 
having their clothes rapidly* huddled on, aud 
their lloes spouged Ind cleaidSdi Cuss answers ^ 

- .....^1 
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Book IV. 

CHAPTER VII. THE SECONH MR.S. TILLOTSON. 

Captain Diamond had seeulhe whole breadth 
and depth of the situation in a second. Perhaps 
he blushed a little. 

“ Yon mustn’t go in!” he said, firmly, and 
falling back to the door. “ Yon are not wanted 
liere. 'fake my advice, and go home ndictly.” 

“But I shall go in,” said Ross, ii^riotfsly. 
“Do you think PH put np wdth this!' What 
fine trash you tell, you hoary old deceiver, with 
your cursed lying stories! Here, let me in, if 
tliey have begun!—hero, only let me sec that 
whining Tillot son! Let me by, I say, you cursed 
old canting soft-voiced fellow, that I was a fool 
to listen to!” 

The captain’s face grew phik; he cocked liis 
almost shovel-hat in a moment. 

“Yon be cursed yourself,” he said, “if it 
comes to that, you low-minded fellow; you’re 
no gentleman! How dare you speak to me, 

sir, in that way ? Here’s my card—Capt- 

I mean Mr. lloss. Though 1 am old, 1 was 
brought up a gentleman, and can teach you breed¬ 
ing. How dare you swear at me, sir ? If ytm 
can beat up a friend, send him to me, sir, and I’m 
give him my opinion of you, and g—give you any 
gentlemanly satisfaction afterwards. There— 
tlierc, take it, sir!” And now, the captain 
having got Ids card-case open, held out, with 
trembling fingers, Ms,card. 

Ros.s looked at him with surprise ; then gave 
one of his loud laughs. “ What! d’ye mean by 
ihat P” he said. “O, wery—very good !” 

Who would have known our captain, whose 
cheeks were growing piukcr every moment ? 

“ You can laugh at me, can you ?” he said. 
" By Heavens, sir, I’ll not v»it for your friend ! 
You won’t get out of it that way, my young 
spark, ril have some one with you before the 
day is out. But I know how it will be. An nn- 
gentlemanly fellow come here to raise a low 
bliHjkgnarii ^swirbance in a churiJh.” 

"The gentleman who had been looking on from 
the cab had imw jumped out. “TTor shame, 
Ross, to speak that way to this old ofiBcer ! I 
declare i blush for^oul .You must excuse him, 


sir. He has been sadly womejj, and has eoinc 
home expressly about this marriage, it is bis 
excitement that speaks, not be liimself.” 

The captain touched the shovel-hat very gra¬ 
ciously to this intei'cessor, who, he said later, 
“was as fine, broad - shouldcrod, well-built, 
polished fellow as you’d* ask to see in a com¬ 
pany.” 

Ross had been listening vacantly all this 
time. While the captain was in front of the 
door, he said eagerly, “ But the marriage—is it 
begun—are they going on with it—is it over ? 
I suppose it is. 0, f beg your pardon; I do 
iudeed. Now do let me—I must go in.” 

The captain was softened at once. “ I may 
as well tell you,” he said; “it’s better not. 
Drive away iu your cab; it’s the best tiling you 
can do. Take an old .soldier’s advice. You 
know, there’s no liclp for what’s done.” 

“I thought so!” said Ross, desperately, and 
now quite subdued. “ It’s quite what I ex¬ 
pected. Do you mean that it is overP Speak 
out plainly, do, and let us have the truth. Not 
that i. care, uo! but,” growing savage again, 
“ but-” 

The door softly opened behind the captain, 
and a wliite figure stood before them. All 
started. “ Go away,” she said, hurriedly; “ I iin- 
plore of you, go away. It is aU too late. I 
tell you that. Go-” 

“ Too late!” said Ross, quite overpowered 
bv this surprising vision. “ Too late; yes, 
always too late. O, yon false, cruel, heartless 
girl! You tell me this ?” ' 

“ False !” she said, “ no. But that is all at an 
end now. Go av^ ay, I implore of you. False I 
no; it was your doing.” 

“ My doing 1” repeated'^ss, hurriedly, and 
speaking with bitterness and/ury. “And were 
you so stupid, so blind, so little of a woman, to 
believe my stories P 1 only wrote to worry you, 
to try yon. But don’t tell me; you know tliosc 
Utile stale tricks well y^ng ugh . ll praise another 
wom.an, and yon believe^-3l^ 

“ That is ml past now,” she said. “ But what 
I wish, is to have no confusion, no scene. He 
who has been to good, so devoted, must not 
be disquieted. I would .sooner die. Go, I im¬ 
plore you.” 

“ Come away,” said the gentlemanly friend, 
“as the lady asks you. 1 vjoii’t be a party 
to.any eybibition of this sort. nCome.” 

“Ah, now,” said the captain, eagerly. “ Go, 
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“ Mt/ voA !” slie refteatcd. 

It in” he replied, “lict us liavc 

110 rlcjimre aetiti" now. It is your doi'n^,^ What 
a farce! You icnow well w>np;h that all throufTh 
/ inteuAid you for uiyseifj'niitil this man cumc, 
whfui yon thovighl. you could do better ami 
nioi'i’y your banker, it was vile, base, worldly, 
and like you all.” 

“ Wove*, iieian-!” slio said, caperly. “ Siicli 
! a thing never was in lAy mind, 1 thought you 
never cfuvd for me ; but--■” 

“ Ah,yes,”ho said, with gi’ftatcontempt, “yon 
required’ to Iks told m in formal words, liow 
iicnoraiit we aiv,! Ko matter. I am tlic vic¬ 
tim at this iqomoni; 1 am ruiued. You have 
v'our hue liouse and your banker. It’s }io rautter 
'what becomes of iiie. l)!*you will lie sorry 
for all tills one- day. You jiuve behaved falwJy, 
enieiiy, hearttessly, aiul you will Ti'yHUH- 1 am 
a vft-etehed, misorulile outeisf. I have uotliiug 
to say. its ^('.says, it is done now. Youlhink 
1 am going to make a vulgar dislurbanee. Ko. 
I am not. 'lake your own course. 1 suppose I 
soust try and get over it as liost, 1 can.” 

Deep compa''Hion was in* her «iyes. “T did 
not knovv^ this ; indml .1 did not. Dut Iht-s i.s 
all too lale now, .Believe me, i am iimoeeut. 
You know you would never siieak. 1 tfouhl ynt 
tell wlietiur you eared for me or uo il.ov 
could .1, r"’ . * . 

“ And you bad uo iusiinet, no wit,” he said. 
bilUniy, “ not to see uutler all that P flovv blind 
we have all been ! IS'ever luim! now. You 
shall hav e no seaiulal or luqdeasuntiiess ; cverv- 
thiiig .shall 1)0 smootli, and you sliail go (dV 
with your lmsh»jtd witlumt being tiuuhled. 
Theif; go bark, aad sit beside him a!, your 
tablf'.” 

Then comes the breakfast. In tuiii we liavr.- 
a syveooii fromiMr. Cko/.ier; a)id llien Mr.'rilney, 
taking n great deal of Ids own wine “ lo ke.e}i 
Limself u]),” is ia a chi’caiic state of iusalialiou 
of blessings. 

And thru they go away to the Cuntlnent, Mr. 
Tiluey tells,his friends jn'tooiisly, ‘'only for a 
time, you kiiow.” The ea,ptaiu is inlinitely re- 
! lieved as* tlie^- get oil' safely ; for he. has i)!',('.n 
j ilisturbed ail througli the meal witli sad nds- 
j .giviugs of sumo fresh uitervujiliuu or trouble. 

I CIUn'BR VXII. THE CAJl’T.MS IN Ills 1 'LIJ.MENI’. 

I The ‘Tiap])y pair,’*a,s Mr. 'ITluey iihvay.s s pok o 
I of them, had been ou tbe Doiitiueul more tluma 
i .mouth. He reoeived letters from tliem regii- 
hu'R', which he was fund of carrying about, iu 
bis pocket:, and of pulling out to read to persons 
whom he met. 

“ They are at the lUiigi now. They will be. 
at Lucerne to.morro.w uigfit“Bad a letter 
from our travelling frhnxie from Genoa. YYon- 
derful tlie way 'they travel how.” Willi these 
ht. was fond oi' droppiog iu upon the capliuu 
aljput tw^ o’dbok., aud to that Itiml old oilicer, 
land in, prestlttcds of a third iafiueuce, ho would 
read fimt the closely written flaticrlng jiauni^a 
that arrived {?oaa Ada Tdlotson. The captain 
with hi»facc well hinrald. and hoisting hiWdf 


noiselessly ou his chair to ruise the still’ limb, 
listened with many a “Ah ! my gooilncss'how! 
se.e I hat . I declare she writes li'ko a book.” M.r. 
Tilney, by way of simplifyiug .somo idioms wliioh 
be tbouglitTuight cuiil'use the captain, interposed, 
without lifliug his eyes oil' t.bc ))a]ier, a running 
commentary of Ids oviti, which his friend ac- 
copted devoutly euough us jiart. of the corre¬ 
spondence. Tims if seemed lo run ; 

“ We came here, my deitr fattier (.dm always 
cahod iiiin by this name), lust night, li. is a 
wouderfid place, all giitteriug; and as we came 
in from the sea at si.v iu the morjiiug—the sea 
seemed like molten silver, and so like the seene.s 
iu fclte ojiera—I coukt not eouecive anything so 
lovely, ami the old harbour,•and the Italian 
■shipjiiug, uud the mole, and the old'gateway 
down til: f.be vatov’.s edge, uud the soldiers and. 
pc';;s:uits!” 

.Mr. Tiluey, witti his eyes on the letter: 
•“.Ml, Genoa, Genoa! ju&tfy called the Queen 
of I’idace.-.. A great jUace oncc j might have 
seen it my,self oierand over agaiti, if J Hk‘’(L 
U’e have, ranged many lands, hut the city for 
me, is heaatu'u! Genoa, pride of the sea; is 
beautiful Genoa, pride of the sea!” 

A* flu; last, words only Yli-. Tiluey looked uj) 
from vhe letter i.o the eeOiug, lost in remiuis- 
ceuees, ]e.'ivin,g tlu' captain a little (“onCu.scd. 

Sometimes the cat)Uii.t). rocehed a letter liim- 
i.eli', wiiieh look him “a. good morning” to 
read, and hemed him llmnigh the early part of 
the. day \ery ])leasanl.)y. In tlie evening, Air. 
Tiluey might dro]) in, aiei the captain would 
e'vldhll Ids letter with great aathfactimi, which, 
however, Air. Tiluey put aside with a “ Ah, 
yes, I f course!” as tlioagh was a diffe¬ 
rent thing; idlowing the eapudu, by a sort of 
sutl'eraucc, lo read it through, hut. liLatiug that 
he knew its coutent.s beforeluuuh 

it had been, indeed, a charming tour for 
! i.liem, if peace, joy, aud unsurpassed content 
could make anything cliarmuig. It was ucw life 
to liot.li. That dull ptmsiveuessaudiusensihilhy 
to nat.iirc aud to the world—^vVhirii, if soru- 
linised too nicety, may turn oirt n shape of sclf- 
ishiies,s—had all gone. In its i-oom had come 
ill) cagi'i curiusitv and warm catliusiasin j aud 
thus t.ogcthcr did Mr. and Mrs.,Ti!]otsou travel 
from town to town, from valley to vadip', from 
hill to liill, cliarmed wdtli all. Tho foreign 
gentlemen uud htdifs notuti the thoughtful Eng- 
lisluuan and the golden-Tiaired lady with liiia 
in g.'dlcric.s aud churches, wJ?o seemed deh’ghtod 
with all they s.aw'. 

But lids Holiday woidd o)ily laef a short'time. 
They were eomiug home; for the great bai^ 
g)-o\viug and .swclJi)i 5 ^di,^y,day, required its 
nurse and guardian. 'Dny wiero conung home, 
having sceii all the sh«ws usua.ily seeu oo. the 
grauii' toiu’ nuoti)]. Mr. Tilney came to tlic 
captfiiu and re.^ liiru a letter, mow' fijoam Mar- 
seillca, now Irom Pari#, mid liaidlylrom Bou¬ 
logne. They were to be at JnaBC oa tlic next 
cvi'uiiig. « 

'The -Captain liad had amStih^ visitor^ very 
fi'cciaewly. lloss wouM flUSai oomc ia id , 
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strange hours, just as the captain was going to 
bed, fling himself on a chair, and talk and 
maunder about himself in despairing tones. The 
captain had really taken a likmg to him, which 
was indeed no more than that feeling of deep 
pity w’hich he had for every fellow-creature that 
WM down in the world, and often listened to his 
miserable story, as he told it again only the night 
before the coming home of the TUlotsons. 

“ I lay it all to that miserable Tillotsoi^ that 
wretched, crawling, creroing fellow. Wait only 
until he comes back! Doivt be frightened. 1 
don’t want to be hung—a'’ yet. I shan’t dirty 
my fingers touching him. But 1 have one 
comfort. I know the life he is to live. You 
wore by .at the Vestiy there. You heard what 
she said. It’s a dirty business, sir. Never 
mind, though. He’ll pay me for it all yd. 
What’s his gloominess thst he’s got rid of 
just for the time ? Why, Grainger, a shrewd 
man of the world, thak knows everything, says' 
he’s sure that he’s done something shameful.” 

The captain colonred. “ My goodness, no, no. 
Is it Tillotson ? Indeed, there isn’t a purer- 
minded man aUve. He’s had misfortunes.” 

Ross was watchhig him narrowly. "Ah! that’s 
what he calls them himself. Tlicre’.s an uglier 
name. Why, Grainger reminded me only yes¬ 
terday—^he remembers everything—of a dinner 
where some one talked of a murder or a shoot¬ 
ing, and this crr.ature turned as wliite as a slieet, 
and liad to run out of the room. He liad, as 1 
am a living man.” 

Again the captain grew red and confused. 
" There are always stories about every man— 
always. Take my advice, and let all this be. 
The thing’s done now—and ” 

"But it’s not done,” said Ross, eagerly. 
" Only wail. So he’s coming home to-morrow. 
I am glad of it. 1 want to begin. Don’t be 
afraid, captain. No violence, or even nideness.” 

“ No, I know that,” said the captain. “ A 
young fellow like you, with the world before 
nim, and a noble profession-” 

Ross laughed harshly, and rose to go. “ Are 
you learning irony, captain, or wliat arc you 
talking of P Don’t you know I have done, for 
mysoll in the noble profession ? Wait until the 
next mail comes. If—^if—they do dismiss me, 
then let our friend look out.” 

The captain caught at this. "Don’t he 
afraid,” he said. "Ihavc a little interest, and 
shall be glad to wwk it for you, such as it is. 
There are old friends who, I believe, would be 

S ;lad to do somethbg for Tom Diamond; at 
east, they tell me so. And now, like a real 
good fellow, if I do tlu.s, you’ll make me a pro¬ 
mise to take thirge«^Wmbly, and not bother 
yourself with spilled milk, you know. There, 
give me the hand. You'won’t ?” 

“ You’re a good fellow,” sa'd Ross, taking 
his hand, and speaking with a hopeless despon¬ 
dency, “ and I am always making sffme wretched 
miserable exhibition, and always shall be. Yes ; 

if I get over tha infernal scrape- ” 

“Egad! then fou shall,” said the cap’aia, in 
‘ delight. ** Leave it all to me. I know some 


one at the Horse Guards. I’ll go this very 

day and see if Tom M'Kenzie--That’s right. 

Now you talk like a man.” 

Is it any wonder that our captain, after his 
visitor had gone gloomily away, negan stirring 
his fire with great satisfaction, and getting ready 
for bed, saymg to himself that he was grow¬ 
ing into a wonderful diplomatist for “an old 
fogie " ? 

Just before he had gofie away, Mr. Tillotson 
had taken a house lu Lowndes-square, had 
chosen furniture, and had left it m charge of 
skilful decorators. The captain often walked 
down during these operations. Indeed, a daily 
visit to the house became a favourite pastime. 
He contracted a firm friendship with the chief 
decorator, who explained to him his plans and 
processes; the deftness and neatness di.splaycd 
m papering and gilding ^ccially delighting 
our captain. Yet with the furniture people‘\.he 
captain would assume a little autliority and 
vigour; for he knew that his friend wished it 
to be all ready and furnished by tbe day he re¬ 
turned. “See, my men,” he said; “stir, stir, 
now. This will ne^erdo! 8ee that fine lazy 
young fellow that should be in the dragoons, 
and he’s not doing half the work of the older 
men. Crtine, sir, what are you trifling about, 
wasting our time hereP llou haven’t spirit 
enough to earn the pot of porter which I’ll 
take good care the steady -working men get 
who have put their shoulder to the wliecl. jimd 
you, sir, -wlial are you at ? T declare, w'ith my 
lame leg and all. I’d be worth more to niy 
master.” 

He made a prodigious effect among the men. 
At last all was done and completed by the day 
fixed. The house was fresh and bright, the 
rooms sumptuously furnished, and the men had 
been sent away for a final “pot of porter,” 
which they partook of, .saying, as so many liad 
Siiid before them, (hat the captain was a "deal 
more of a gcnnelman than some lords and 
hurls” thev could name, and whose mansions 
(hey were busy with. 

Mr. Tillotson, too, had given orders. Two- 
charming carriages were in the eoach-houses, 
and the captain himself, who had a fine eye for 
a horse, had helped to choose a noble pair of 
chesttuts. Mr. Tillotson had earnestly jirayed 
of him lo take the whole responsibility of this 
affair upon himself; hut the captain, perliaps too 
modestly, declined. He was content to act as 
assessor to a sort of honest dealer and trainef; 
for he modestly owned tliat, as far as the cut of 
a horse weut, he had a right to know something, 

CHAPTER IX. THE UETHEN. 

At last, late in the evening, the house was lit 
up and brilliant, the servants were in the hall 
waiting, and the newBrot^ham, which had made 
its first professional journtw that day, camo 
driving up front' the South msttfti. 'fhe do®r 
was opened, and the master of the hduse and thh 
new mistress' entered. She was almost dazzled 
by the magnificence and the light.'' Under those 
lamps Mr. Tillotson’s brother men of 1 usiness 
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would aot have known the bright^ almost rosy 
and handsome man that hail returned. In those 
foreign lands on the Swis.s mountains he had 
left all his troubles. Her face, too, was full of 
trust, calm confidence, and happiness. 

On the stairs they were met by Martha Mal¬ 
colm. “This,” said Mr. Tillotson, all but in¬ 
troducing her, “is an old servant, as I may 
call her-»Martha Malooliii, our housekeeper— 
all but a friend.” » 

He was so overjoyed at everything, that it 
did seem as if he had known her affectionately 
from childhood. The golden-haired lady smiled 
eu her, and said something about her being sure 
they would be friends. The other bowed stiffly 
and grimly,'but did not answer. 

“ Now we begin our L<jndon life,” said the 
bridegroom, when they were alone. “ Wc are to 
have no troubles, and no sorrows; at least I feel 
a OBnviction of tliis. 1 bad the same as we went 
away, and .1 have been right. I believe there 
have not been such happy days upon earth since 
the creation.” He adaed, smiling, “ You are to 
be queen here. Do what you please, what you 
like; command, order; We stiall all be your 
slaves. If you should tcish specially to please 
me, do give mo a treat or a surprise, ask nio for 
soincthiug difficult and abnost impossible; re;pol- 
Icct that. Promise me; only 1 am afraiii,” he 
added, with a sigh, " you care too little for these 
things.” 

She took his hand. “Y^ou arc too good to me,” 
she said, “and I will do what you say.” 

“ You promise me f” he asked. 

“ 1 do, and more. 1 shall begin this very 
night.” 

“This makes me happy,” he said, joyfully. 
■“ Come, quick! Money ! How much ?” 

“No,” she said, slowly, “not that. You kuow 
we arc very happy. But there are otlicrs not 
so fortunate, wiiat I would ask you about is 
poor Ross.” 

Mr. Tillotson started. She weiil on faster: 

“ He is unfortunate; lie is miserable, lie is, 
indeed, not acconutablc. He has bad friends, 
who work' on him and excite him. But he is 
naturally*generous and good. What 1 would 
ask you is to’ bear with him, and be generous, 
as you have always been.” 

A little shade bad passed over Mr. Tillotson’s 
forehead like a liglit cloud, and was now gone. 
“To be sure,” he .<ffiid, warmly; “just what I 
have always felt to him. I promise you.” 

, '“But wliat I mean,” she said, doubtfully, 

“ should he be rough or rude—^^vllich ho can be, 

I fear—and this aasisted by a sense of misfor¬ 
tune.” 

“ I understand,” said he, almost gaily. " Lot 
him say what he please, do what he please, it 
never sliali make the least difieiencc in me. 
There, are you content now ?” 

"You have made me so happy,” she said, 
giying liigi ole of those old swues which liad 
^en como*back on him like gleams of liirht 
in liis cold chambers, “0, so lii^.ppy! This 
was the only tlflng ttiat was troubling me. Now 
it is gojje, all else is too.” 


When they had gone through the hous^nd be 
had shown her everything, the pianp, flic pic¬ 
tures, her boudoir, with the harmonium that 
was all but an organ, with a hundred little 
tokens of care, and consideration, and unweary¬ 
ing solicitude to consult her tastes, ' 

“You are only too good to me,” she said, 
with the old look and old siiiile; “and, indeed, 
it will be my fault if I am not a.s happy.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, “on ttiis festive 
night we are both to lay down our cares for 
ever, I trust; for I recollect in those St. Alans 
days you told me t^jat you had your troubles 
also. We have done with that, mind.” 

She turned a little’pale again. “ I shall have 
no secrets from you" she saii. “ Jugt at that 
time wlien 1 first saw you, I had found out a 
dreadful secret, which was long kept from me 
from kind motives. They never told me.” 

“What was it?” said he. ,“1 did remark 
at St. Alans that you #ere suffering, and that 
you liad some sorrow of your own. Indeed, I 
remember you hiuted as inucli to rac.” 

It was about ten o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. 
TiUolsoii were at qpeb side of the firepUce in 
the little boudoir. The softened shade of a 
moderatcur, used for the first time, was between 
them. By its light she saw that her husband’s 
face was full of a soft sympathy and interest. 
She went on in a low voice: 

“ I had a dear father whom I recollect when 
I was a little girl—an image of love and tender¬ 
ness, thivt I have looked back to again and 
again. 'J'liey were the hajipicst days, like 
paradise, abroad uuder the Italian sunshine and 
sweet gardens, and on the edge of the blue sea. 
Suddenly all was darkened. It was gone. They 
told me that I had a fever for weeks, and that 
during iliat illness that dear faiher had died. 
This was their story, and I believed it; but when 
I found that dear soft face taken from me, I 
thought I should have died too.” 

She saw that her husband’s face had grown 
paler, but through the paleness slie could see the 
deep over|)Owerii]g sympathy. 

“All, but that was not all,” she went on. 
“t was then but a child. I believed their 
story. Years went by. Then ciuiie a lette»from 
a foreign country telling me all,*aiid that letter 
told me bow my dear, dear father luid been 
murdiired" 

Mr. Tillotson’s face tumJed yet paler. “ Mur- 
d(u-ed ?” he said. ■ ’* 

“All,” she said, cxcitedlyf “that is net what 
they called it. But it W’as’,worse than murder. 
A vile assassin—gentleman—drew him into a 
quarrel, and—and ” 

She had covered Tte«it&i^,with her hands. 
She did not see that his face was grown yet 
more ashy pale, that lis hands had caught at 
the arms of chair, as if to raise himself 
up. Eor some moments both did not speak. 
“He was so good,” she*then went on, weeping, 
“and to die in that way! 0 my God, if I 
were one of those fierce woracil^u tlie stories, 
it would be the sweetest pleasure of my life to 
go tlixough the world hunting mt wretch down 
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—fo^'hc is alive now, and I conld find liiin. 
As it. is,' 1 have learned to suffer, and t o be 
resigned; but I eau leave him to his own con- 
scicucc, which will pursue him, 'and to tlu^ 
iustiec of aii avengmg God, which will overtake 
him yet!” 

She now saw her husband's agit ation. “ Ah, 
forgive me,” she said, eagerly. “ .1 should have 
thought of all’this. I reuiembe.r that day at St. 
Alans when you left the table, I know that 
such things shock you. There,” she said, stand¬ 
ing up, uud smool’hiiig her goldeii hair, “there, 
we have done with the ])c{st. It is otf my mind 
now. It was riglit that yon shonld know every 
<!omor of my Vj'e; hut after this night, dciU’ 
husbauJ, I sliall never come hack to it.” 


TOUCHING ENGLISHMEN'S LlYJ'iS. 

a ' 

Op all ancient natid^ the 'I5.omans appear to 
have been the greatest sanitarians ; and to the 
strictness with wliielxthey dealt witli the sanitary 
conditions of their cities and their homes may 
be attributed mueb of that national success of 
which they were so proud. To the. care which 
they bestowed on i.lio physical edneation of 
tlicir youth, to the care with wliicli tliey coii- 
stmeted their aqueducts, cloaca', public baths, 
and other works, they owed (he prc.scrvatiou of 
their national health and vigour. By taking mea¬ 
sures to preserve tlie strength of each individual, 
their little, nation grew in size and in power; it 
conquered other and feebler nat ions—not feebler 
in numbers,but in ])hysical courage—aixd became 
at last tbe mistress of the world. 

Compai'isons have often been drawn between 
the Roman and the British empires, and the 
question asked : Will Britain lose its strength 
and fade away, as Rome faded? That it is 
natural that every nation should have its 
periods of youtli, of maturity, and of decay, 
the records of micient natious wf)uld lead us 
to infer. It would seem, too, that foremost 
amongst tlie great causes of national destruction 
and decay have ever been over-conquest—by 
which the strength of a nation, in men and 
treasure, is withdrawn from its boundaries, and 
uselessly spxmt" abroad; and over-crowding—by 
which its vitality becomes lessened, because it's 
men decay at home.^ In the first cfusc it is left 
unprotected, and a pr% to other nations; in tlie 
second, it becomes enervated, diseased, and 
festers into discontent, rebellion, and anarchy ; 
so that while in the one iastauce it is destroyed 
by others, in the other it becomes its own de¬ 
stroyer. _ 

Rome andBriftilirTcarcely admit of compari¬ 
son, since they towe their greatness to ditfcrcut 
causes. Rome won h§rs by conquest, wliilst 
Biitam owes hers more to the ^rsuit of peace¬ 
ful arts and to colonisation. Ba|^how will she 
fade? Througli the attariks of enemies from' 
without, or through disease and decay from 
within ? No man can say; yet it is not diiiicidt 
to point out sotxfe probable sources oft-danger 
from the latter cause. 


In countries which depend on commerce for 
then- existence, it is nalurjil that men should con¬ 
gregate together. The chief ports and towns 
growrai)idly; and in the towns arc manufactured 
machines and fabrics wliicli are exchanged with 
other countries for grain and other materials of 
life. But this' dwelling together of people in 
large numbers leads to certain residts, against 
which the legislatmu of Bic nation at large must 
;)rovide. in such a country as China, where, 
until lately, communication with foreign nations 
was ])rohibitcd, and where no outlet by colonisa¬ 
tion was recognised, it leads to the nndciTaluing 
of hmnnn life, smd to the destructibu of many of 
the peojde, because iu such a country the in¬ 
crease of pojudation, instead of being a source 
of wealth, beeomcs'bi source of impoveri.sbmcnt. 
This is the })ractical reason why life is held so 
cheap ill that count ry, uud why—as travellers tell 
us—the sacrifice of children is considered raOier 
a commendable ]n'oeei;ding than otherwise. But 
in a c'ountry like our own, wdiich seeks ciestomers 
and barterers iu all parts of the world, and com¬ 
pels indolent natiouy. such as Ciuua, to become 
customers willy-nilly—the eouditinns arc altered, 
and increase of jiopulation means increase of 
power, increase of w'calth, and should mean in¬ 
crease orimppiness. 

If i.s of tlie liighesl iin])ortanee to a uatioix 
such as ours, to economise human life, and so to 
protect t.lic health of its uiembei’.s that no un¬ 
naturally untoward circumstances shall shorten 
any man’s days. It may be that the increiise 
of popidatkm in such a country will be excessive 
to the area of the country ; but this, so far from 
becoming a source of embarrassment, becomes 
in our case tlie means of stirenglhcning the 
country, and of increasing its resourocs. In 
England there is an iiivinciblc desire on the part 
of many of its inhabitants to explore all parts of 
tlie world; no country is too distant, no mountain 
is too liigh, for this phase of tlie national spirit. 
Many such travellers settle in the countries 
they Visit, and are quickly followed by others of 
their countrjTncu. How greatly this colonisa¬ 
tion goes on at present, this fact, spoken to 
by the Registrar-General, will tell—“if there 
had been no efflux of the population of England 
and Wales during the throe years, 1800, 1S6J, 
and 1SG2, its natimal growth within tliat jicriod, 
derived from the excess of births over deaths, 
would have added to its numerical strength a 
population equal to those of the towns of Liver¬ 
pool and Birmingham united.” Now', althopgh 
so many of our countTymen have left our shores, 
and still more arc following in their track, there 
is no valid reason why a largely increased num¬ 
ber should not foHcw. Through colonisation 
our .superabundant jiopuktion is utilised, and 
our country benefits in two ways. Labour be¬ 
comes of more value, and being of more value, 
greater ingenuity is exercised im the construc¬ 
tion of machinery to compensate ,,f(*r mantqd 
labour. Secondly, trade is stimulated. Our 
colonists are''our best customers, It is natural 
tliat, speaking the sane language, and having 
the same habits and tastes as oursclVte, they 
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shpuld sock in llieir old lionte for Uinso niaim- 
faotiired articles to the rise of which they arc 
liahitnatcd, and shoald scud the raw materials 
of the new countries to our shores. 

With the further developmeut of colonisation, 
therefore, the well-being of our country is closely 
united. Let us for this reason, if for no other, 
see whether human life can be economised at 
home. It ts in oui’ large towns and ci tics that the 
greatest amount of disease prevails, and where 
the largest: number of English lives are wasted. 
It nnist not, however, be nnagitied that disease 
and death increase in tlu. rath) of thonimihcr of 
inliabitants of a city. This is far from being 
the ease. In Loudmi, crowded, thggy, black 
as she is, the average nniuber of (h;at,bs each 
Year, during the ton years (tiding in ISRO, was 
In the proportion of twenty-four persons out of 
each thonsaml; whereas, during the same |>eririd, 
the number of deatlis iu _Salford was in the 
])roportiou of twenty-six in the tlimisand; at 
BLmiiiigluim twenty-sovem, at- Ticeds tweiily- 
eigbt, at Munebester thirty-one, and at luverjiool 
thirty-three'., though Lomloi^i had a popul.uion 
eiglily-two times larger than Salford, ninely- 
io\i.r times larger than Eirminghain, a luuidrcd 
.and seventy times larger than Leeds, niorc 
tlian three hnndred times Larger lhaif Jiriskd, 
a hundred and ninety times larger tljpu Man¬ 
chester, and more than eighty times larger 
than Ijiverpool. 

Wiiile it is sat.isfactory to learn that though 
London contained so many mnn; inliabitants 
during the ten years ending in ISdO tiiau in the 
previous ten vears, us ttiat the space fonncrly 
occupied by three persons had to be occupied 
by four, still the deaths witliiu tin; metropolis, 
in spite of this overcrowding, decreased during 
the second ten years from twciily-tivc to 
twenty-four deaths among each thousand in¬ 
habitants, (that is to say) that one life wins 
saved among each thousand of the p(‘ople, yet 
it is far from satisfactory In learn also, that, 
taking the Registrar-General’s own “standard 
of bealfli,”.41ierc was wasted in London during 
those l(‘n.years, au immense amount of tunuan 
life, and thail; the number of Ijcmdon men, 
women, and children, whoso Iiv('s were liius 
wasted, w'as equal to the whole population ()f 
Bkminghain, nearly double that, of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Manchestcj or of Leeds, nearly four 
times larger than the population of Bristol, and 
nearly equal to the population of Liverpool or 
•of Salford. 

Tlat this groat waste of life is still going on, 
wc are assured by tin' Ilegistnir-Gencral in his 
report for the year 18G3. “ If,” he writes, “ wc 
take seventeen deaths amo»g a th(>usand persous 
as the standard rate of ihortality, the mean 
mortality of Loudon in IStiO-GtJ yieldwl iii 
round numbers six unnatural deaths annually 
on every thoq|aud inliabitants, or 17,45tG on the 
.yKir, aud»3Jt4weokly.” Thus, i% one year there 
was wasted in London a number of human lives 
equal to the a^IioIc population of Richmond or 
Gravesend j yet London«bas a far cleaner bill of 
■health'<Iian any of tlnfsc towns we have named. 
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It may possibly be questioned whether, tlic 1 
registrar has not placed his avcnagc' slandSfd of i 
health !i little too high, and whetiier he ha.s not | 
pointed to a degree of sanitary perfection wliieli | 
it is out of tlie power of our eitic.s to reach. j 
Wa have no doubts of tins kind. Wc; bdieve i 
that, although nmeh has been done towards 1 

udvaneing and improving sanitary science, it. ' 

is yet in its infancy; and wv hold Ilia: ilie j 
facts, that in many disttieis of I'.iighiud and i 
Wales t.ho registrar’s standard iius ulieady liecn 
readied, luid'tJuat iu .some few the imntaliiy j 

has been as low as #ixteeu and (u.-m tifieeu 
deaths a vear aiuoug^a tbousaud inliabiiauls, 
tiilly justiiy him in his calculation. 

* Regarding the population of Loudon^says tlie 
regist.rar, “ it is so vast, tliat it is subject to no 
aeeidcnt.al thietnations; yet, as the. tide in .some 
years carries more *ind sometimes less wai.er 
from the sea into the Tluimi's, se%m some years 
fhe stream of new comers into the poputatiou 
lises above aud sometimes falls below tlie 
standiml. 'I'hc obsenudions on the movement 
of the population have hitlicrl.o given, as llic 
rc.snlt of in-come and out-go, clear proofs of tlie 
greater strength of the inllux, and, judging by 
the past, about 41,306 souls wore added to Ihe 
popniatiou iu the year ISGo— 3J,0.)1) by excess j 
of l)irtljs, *■13,3(17 by cxcc.ss of immigrants over 
emigrants.” 

"VAhll may the registrar ask whether Ijoiuhni 
is eipial to’the task of providing tiy new and 
improved arrauge.uumts forthis aeeumuhition of 
human beings. .Ami tie does well in giving the 
warning, t.bat “iu a city or a state, the growth 
of its population is not a .strength to be trusted, 
but a weakness to la; teared, if improvement 
in its ])liysieid ami moml condition is not com- 
ineusurafe wilh the growing urgency of its 
wants.” 

London has nof proved herself equal to the 
ta.sk of aceomraodatiug thi.s great iidlux. A7e 
agree with the regi,strar that irme!i has been 
dime 1.0 improve its sanitary condil.iou; and 
wc thank him for reminding ns that it is 
not so long since the loss of hfo. in London 
was much giraler in proportion to the [lopida- 
tion than the loss of life among the Euglindi in 
Indio. VA’c agvei.i wilh him, too,*1,hat its pn^seiit 
comparative salubrity is as maeb the. g'ealure 
of art as tlie lertiyty of the soil in Holland, 
which the sea once covered; and also that if its 
saiiitarv dykes be neglected, tie. llirec millions 
of p('.o))lc. ir'diabiting it may ajpnn be overwhelmed 
by cholera, dyseute^q and even plsguo, 

Is the w/c of improveminif in the sanitary 
condition of the met ropo lis satisfactory ? It i*s 
not. Unless more iftci^sures be adopted 

to <>T.isurc greater saiiitaiy ju'ogress, the iicxt 
deceiijiial volume of tii(( registrar—the report 
wliich will be made up to the end of the year 
1870—will probably tml us that the .heallhof 
the metropolft has retrogressed iustead of having 
improved. Says the registrar, “the health of 
■Loudon was less favourable m Ibe three years, 
1861 '63, than it had ^en in the two 

previous years.” Judeedthe mortality “actually • 
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rose higher in 1863 than it had been in any 
year'■since 1854, -when cholera raged in the 
metropolis.” He warns all who have the 
control of sanitary matters that, unless great 
care be taken, the ground that has been pined 
will be lost. We would draw particular at¬ 
tention to his warning, for bis fears are founded 
oil facts which cannot be explained away. 
In ’64, the deaths in London nearly equahed 
those of ’63; and in the year which has just 
passed awa^ the deaths exceeded those of ’63. 
Hius, daring the first half of the decennial 
period, from 1860 to 1870, the health of London 
is not more favourable than it was daring the 
previous twenty years; tod the “ unnatural ” 
or preventable dr'aths are at the,rate of no less* 
tlian seven a year among each thousand of its 
dwellers. During the present year there are | 
no signs of improvement, for in its first quarter 
the deaths have been at the’ rate of twenty-six 
a year among each thousand inhabitants. o 

It wUl happen occasionally that there will be 
an exceptionally healthy season, when, owing to 
favourable meteorological conditions and to un¬ 
usual national prosperity, fevers and aU diseases 
of low type will be less frequent. This lull in the 
violence of death w'ill be taken by many persous 
who have not studied sauita^ matters as proof 
po.sitivcthat the condition of London is satisfac¬ 
tory. Such a luU, however, is not to be trusted, 
ani is often followed by a storm of disease. 

Our large cities are still wofully undefended 
against the encroachments of disease even in 
ordinary times, and in nnhealtby seasons they 
are nearly doftmceless. We escaped the ravages 
of cholera last year, yet that fact does not prove 
that we are cholera-proof, and tliat this scourge 
may not visit ns again as in the years 1849 and 
1854. Even the knowledge that it has lately 
touched our shores, though it did not stay here, 
ouglit to make us the more careful, and the more 
eager to take every preventive measure. 

Although, in the other large towns to which 
wc have alluded, there lias been a slight decrease 
in the mortality during the last decennial period 
—with tlie exception of Birmingham, which pre¬ 
sents a slight increase instead—Salford yet gave 
as nipiuy as nine unuatwal deaths among each 
thousand of its inhabitants, Birmingham gave 
ten, Leeds and Bristol each gave eleven, Man¬ 
chester 'fourteen, and Liverpool sixteen! 

It is sad to know thgt, despite every measure ' 
hitherto taken to improVc the public health, the 
i-atc of mortality in^ngland and Wales abated 
“not a jot” during the ton years ending in 1860. 
During the decade commencing in the year 1841, 
and ending in ’.50, the average yearly number of 
deaths was twenty-t\vp;»"‘';.<.g each thousand in¬ 
habitants ; during" fhe ten years ending in ’00 
the average annual death-table remained the 
same. Twenty-two! Sad news this, truly. Yet 
this fact ought not to make tis desponding. 
Ought it not rather to'stimulate'.us to work 
zealously, in preyentiug this cruel waste of 
English life ? ?’hat the evil admits of remedy 
there can be no doubt, as there eau be no doubt 
that the one great cause of this wasting orlife is 


the over-crowding in our large cities and towns. 
But over-crowding may exist too—often does 
exist—in the smallest villages, in hamlets where 
the number of inhabitants exceeds the house- 
accommodation, so that human beings are too 
closely packed during some portion of every 
twenty-four houi’s, and are subjected to tlic evil 
influences of imperfect ventilation, and other 
unnatural sanitary conditions. Then diseases of 
the most virulent type spring up, and spread 
with as much rapidity among the cottagers, and 
cause as many deaths in proportion to their 
numbers, as are caused by the same diseases in 
the most densely populated portions of our 
largest cities. 

It is the greatest public question. Mow far the 
present sanitary mqphinery answers its purpose. 
If it were thought well and. wise to appoint a 
public commission to inquire into the cattle 
plague, how much more necessary would it so jm 
to inquire with the most scarchuig care into 
the all-importaut subject of tbe economisiug 
and protecting of human life. Com))rchensive 
measures must be adopted sooner or later to¬ 
wards this end. Whether it would be well for 
government to do thoroughly and with nni- 
iormity that which charity is now doing by 
patches Hud in miniature—to buy up over¬ 
crowded aud disease-saturated districts of Lou¬ 
don, to pifll down low-storied aud cellar-babited 
houses, and to build squares of taller houses in 
their places, converting the area saved, into 
public play-grounds; whether it would be well 
to order a general sanitary survey of that “ring 
of life ” growing rapidly around tbe metropolis, 
with the view of organising a system of more 
complete governmental control over the erection 
of houses, so that larger open spaces should be 
left, and a check imposed on the present prac¬ 
tice of buildbig upon every available piece of 
ground, to the detriment of public health; these 
are subjects requiring the greatest freedom of 
discussion; but it i.s certain that some determined 
action must betaken, and that by the executive. 
Measures must be adopt ed towards the saving 
of many thousands of lives, aud towards the 
strengthening of the cul irc population's. It is 
a subject requiring the calmest thought, and the 
most decided action. It ought not to be con¬ 
sidered in a time of panic, whi n some disease, 
during one year or during one season, is jiarti- 
cnlarly destructive; nor ought it to be shelved 
for smaller and more ephemeral national ques¬ 
tions, even although during one year or one sea¬ 
son tbe death-tables of England generally, or "of 
London and the large cities specially, have been 
unusually low. To believe tliat the low mortality 
of om year is a sign of great improvement in 
natioiim health, and permanent increase of na¬ 
tional safety, imd thus to bury among the leaves 
of the blue-book of the single year the states¬ 
manlike view of the subject, is t o do what the 
ostrich does, when he bnrics his fColish head iji 
the sand. 

On the othqf baud, to hesitate about grappling 
with this national difficulty because of its gigantic 
proportions and its couqilqxities, is still <yorsc; 
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To fear the foe, since fear oppresses strength, 
Gives, in yonr'weakness, strength unto your foe, 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 

It is oftou made matter of public wonderment 
why fevers, cholera, and such diseases, spread 
rapidly among us, sweeping away our citizaas. 
There would lie no such wijpder, if the public were 
better acquainted with the reports or the regis¬ 
trar, and would listemwith more attention to the 
lectures of Dr. Farr. 


SHOCKING! 


The other day, being at Seville, at the hin 
dinner of the Fonda dc Paris, I saw an English 
lady thrown into great perturbation by the con¬ 
duct of a Frcuchuian, ber neighbour, wlio, 
h%viug finished his plate of soup, and the 
puchcro being somewhat tardy in making its, 
appearance, drcAV forth a leathern case and <a 
box of wax matches, and, having bitten the end 
off a very big and had cigar, proceeded to light 
and smoke it. 1 do not Hunk a Spaniard of any 
class, to the lowest, would have done this thing. 
Although smoking is common enotigh at Spanish 
dinner-tables, when only men or ijptives arc 
present, the innate good orcedirig of a eaialcro 
would at once cause him to respe»t. the pre¬ 
sence of a lady and a stranger; and he would 
as soon think' of kindling, unhidden, a weed 
before her, as of omitting to ca.st liimself (meta¬ 
phorically) at her feet when he took his leave. 
Moreover, the Freiicliman was wrong (wen in 
his manner of smoking. To consume a cigar at 
meal-times is not evenun cost umbre del pais—a 
custom of the country. It is the rather a stupid 
solecism. Between soup and puchcro, or ush 
and roast, you may just venture on a cigarito— 
a dainty roll of toliacco and tissue paper. Any 
other form of fumigation, ere the repast be over, 
is ill mannered. The Ganl, however, thought, 
no doubt, that to puff at one of the hideous 
lettuce-leaf sausages of the Regio Irnp^riale at. 
dinner-tiraS was precisely the tiling to do in 
Spain. *He smoked at Seville, just as on a hot 
day, in an JInglish coffee-room, lie would have 
ordered turtle-soup, a beefsteak “well bleed¬ 
ing,” and a pot of porter-hcer. I only wonder 
that he did not come down to dinner at the 


Fonda de Paris in ifull biill-fighter’s costume— 

S een satin breeches, pink silk stockings, and 
s hair in a net, or strumming a guitar, or 
cliicking a pair of castanets. Indeed, lie grinned 
complacently as he pulled at the abominable 
brand, aiid looked round the table, as though 
for approval. I’he Spaniards preserved a very 
grave aspect;; and Don Ratidero M'Gillicnddy, 
late of Buenos Ayres, my neighbour, whispered 
to me that he thought the Frenchman “ vara 
rude.” As for the English lady, she was 
furious. Sh^ gathered up hejf skirts, grated 
atvay hef oliair, turned her lott scapula full on 
the offending EVenchman, and I have no doubt 
wrote by thetiext post to Mr. JoTm Murray of 
Albenriarle-streot, in^gflantly to ask why Jlng- 
lisli readers of the Handbook were not warned 



against the prevalence of this atrociqu^praefice 
at Spanisli dinner-tables. In fact, she dia every¬ 
thing hut quit the hospitable hoard. In re¬ 
maining, she showed wisdom ; for Sjiaiii is not a 
country where you can afford to trine with your 
meals. You had best gather your ros(4)nds I 
while you may, and help yourself to the puchcro 
whenever you have a chance. Ages may pass 
er^ou get anything to eat again. 

The Frenchman was not abashed by this 
palpable expression of distaste on the part of 
his fair neighbour. ^ I had an over-the-way ae- 
guaintance with him, and, glancing in my direc¬ 
tion, he simply gave a deprecatory slmig, and 
murmured, “ Ah ! e’est commi ^a.” SyrocKjA'c! 

It never entered the hopest fellow’s liend that 
he had been wanting in courtesy to the entire 
company, but he jumped at the couclusion that 
the demoiselle Anglaise was a |;iultless monster 
of prudery, aud that tie inhalation of tobacco- 
smoke at oiuner-lime, the employment: of ii fork 
as a toothpick, the exhibition of ten thousand 
photograyihcd “legs of the ballet” in the shop 
windows, and frequent reference to the anony¬ 
mous or llois de Boulogne world in conversation, 
were to her, and her sex and nation generally, 
things abhorrent, criminal, and “shocking.” 

The French, who never get liold of an apt 
notion or a true expression without, wearing it 
threadbare and worrying it to death, and have 
even traditional jc.sts against this countiy, which 
are transmitted from caricaturist to' carica¬ 
turist, and from father to son, have built up the 
“ faultless mousler ” to which 1 alluded above, 
and persist in believing that it is the ordinary 
type of the travelling Englishwoman. Oddly 
enough, while their lime.s—and all other conti¬ 
nental ladies—have borrowed from ours the 
quaint and becoming hat, the coloured petti¬ 
coats and stockings, and the high-heeled noots 
which of late years have made feminine juvenility 
so coquettish and so fascinating, no French 
draughtsman, no French word-painter, ever 
depict.s the English young lady save as a tall, 
rigid, and angular female—eom'ely of face if you 
will, but standing bolt upright as a hfe-guards- 
num, with her arms pendent, and he* eye^ 
demurely cast down. She always wears a 
straw bonnet of the coal-scuttle form, or^n (mor¬ 
mons flap-hat with a green veil. Her hands, 
encased in licaver* glovts; and her feel, which 
are in sandalled shoes, arc tery large. She 
usually carries a capacious t^ticule in variegated 
straw of a bold chessboard pattern. She seldom 
wears any erinoline> and her hair is arranged in 
long ringlets most deliciously drooping. Shc^ 
semom (mens her nKfltthiijut^tqejaculate “Shock¬ 
ing!” li is absolutely astounding to find so 
accurate an observer a^id so graidiic a narrator 
as Monsieur Theophilc Gautier falling into this 
dull and false ’Conventionalism in liis charming 
book on Spain. He'is descrihhig Gibraltar, 
and is very particular in the portrayal of such 
a Mees Anglaise as 1 have Ikctched above. 
The.fi(klity of the port.rait will of cmr»v. be fully 
appreciated by all British Officers who have • 
mountelj guard over the Pillars of Hercules. * 
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The laliios of tlie garrisou al: Gibraltar arc not, 
it is t,rae, sb numerous as they might be. Culpe 
is not'a popular station with mililary females. 
There is no native society beyond the i'amilies of 
the “ Rock scorpions,” who are usually dealers 
in n)i.vcd pic.kics aaid Allsopp’s pale ale, and a 
few Spaiiiard.s who earn a remunerative bat 
irmnox’al livelihood by ooiniug bad dollars and 
STiiiiggling Manchester cottons and Bremen 
cigars through San Koime; and unfortunately, 
to ladies of a theological tium, one of the chief 
charnm of a sojourn in a foreign garrison is 
here lacking. There is u(!n)ody to convert in 
Gibraltar but the Jews; {Bid as it takes about 
a thousand pouucU sterlmg to turn a Hebrew 
into a Clinstian—and a very indifferent Chris¬ 
tian at that, for you have to set him up in 
business and provide for his I’elations to the 
third and fourth gcncratiou-^misSionary enter¬ 
prise, to say thl5 least, languishes. With all 
these drawbacks, I am tSid lhat English female 
Society at tlic Rock is charming; that their 
costume, I heir features, and their manners arc 
alike spvigitlly and vivacious, iuid that the 
“girls of Gib,” as regards that rapidity and 
entrain which arc so pleasingly ehavaekiristic ol' 
model'll life, are only second to the far-lamed 
mciTy maidens of Montreal, whose scarlet 
knickerbockers and twinkling feet disjiorting 
on Ijie glassy surface of the Victoria “ Rink,” 
have led ca|)tivc so many old British grenadiers. 
When a maiden of IMonfreal is unusually rapid 
—what is termed “ hist ” in this country—they 
say she is “ tjvo forty on a plank road,” two 
minntcs and Torty seconds being the time in 
which ii Caiiiulian trotter will he backed to get 
over a mile of deal-boarded track. 

Now, whatever could Monsieur Gautier have 
been thinking of .so to libel tlie ladies of Gib¬ 
raltar P They slow! They angular! They 
“uvec la diinarchc d’un grenadier”! They ad¬ 
dicted to the national ejaculation of “ Shock¬ 
ing!” That old oak, however, of prejudice is 
so very limdy rooted, that generations, perhaps, 
will pass away ere foreigners begin to perceive 
that the stiff, reserved, )>urita.uic!il Englishman 
or Englishwoman, if they still indeed exist, and 
travel on the ' Continent, have for .sons and 
daughters ingenuous youths, who in volatile 
vivacity'arc not disposed t.o yield the palm to 
young Erance, and gaily^^ttivod maidens, frolic¬ 
some, not to say firisky, in their demeanour. Jt 
is curious that thetE'rench, ordinarily so keen 
of perception and so shrewd in social dissection, 
should not, by this time, have discovered some 
other and really existent types of EiigUsli 
tourists, male aim female-iss supply the place of 
"the obsolete and'*welJ-nigb mytliical'“Moes,” 
with her long ringlets, her green veil, her large 
hands and feet, and her figure full of awkward 
aud ungainly angles. And maynot the British 
Baronet, with his top-boots, and .his bull-dog, 
and his lioai'se ci-ies for his servant “ Jhc%*’ 
and his perjKitup} thirst for “ grogs,” be reckoned 
among the exUnct’animals ? I was reading only 
yesterday, in the ©hronique of one of thS* minor 
Parisian joiu'nals, a couple of nnecdotvs most 


eloquent of the false medium through which we_ | 
arc stiU viewed by the lively Gaul. In the first ’ ' 
the scene is laid at the Grand Hotel. An "Eng- 
hshman is reading the Times and smoking a 
cigar. It is a step in advance, pcrhajis, that the 
Briton should have come to a cabana instead of 
pulling at a prodigiously long pipe. Tiic Eng¬ 
lishman happens to dmp some hot pslics on the 
.skirt of his coat. “ Moiisipur, monsieiit!” cries 
a Ereiichman sitting by, “ lake care, yon arc oil 
fire!” “ Wh'll, sir,” Veiilies the Briton, iudig- 
naut at being addressed oy a person to whom he 
lias not been formally introduced, “ what is 
that to you? You have been on fire twenty 
minutes, and I never rnentinued the fact.” f 
refrain from giving the wonderful Anglo-French 
jargon in wliicli the Euglisiimiui’.s reply is 
framed. The second ancedoi.e is cipially choice. 

An English nobleman is “enjoying his yil- 
jlcggiatura at Niiples”—by which, 1 sujiposo.'is 
meant that- he is betting on the chances of a 
pro.ximate eruption of Mount Vesuvius—when 
ids jjiitbful steward, 'Williams Jolinson, arrives 
in hot haste, from England. “Well, Willmms,*’ 
:isks the nohlcman, “ what is the matter P” “ If 
yon please, milor, your earrinsrc-horse.s have 
dropped down dead.” “ Of wluit did tliey die ?” 

“ Of tatigue. They had to carry so much water 
to help pull out the lire.” “ What fii'c ?” “ That 
of your lordship’s country-house, wliieh was 
burnt down on the day of the fuiiei id.” “ Whose 
fnueriil P” “ That of your lordship’s mother, 
who died of grief on hearing that the lawsuit 
on wliich your lordship’s fortune dejiendcd had 
hceu decided against you.” Charming anec¬ 
dotes arc these, axe they not? The gentleman 
who popped them into his column of chit-chat 
gave them as being of jierfect aullicuticity and 
quite recent oocuiTcnce, and signed bis name at 
the bottom j and yet X think 1 imve read two 
stories very closely resembling them in the ad- 
mked collection of Monsieur .loseph Miller. 

The Englishman who is the hero of eock-and- 
bull stories, and the Englbh kdy who is always 
veiling her face with her fan, and exclaiming 
“Shocking!” are so dear to the French and 
tlic gcuerai coutincntal heart, tliat re must look 
for at least another luilf century of railwa.ys, tele- 
grujihs, il lustrated new-spapers, and iiiteruational 
colleges, before tlie mythical period passes away 
and the reign of substmitial rgalisra begins. 1 re¬ 
member at the sumptuon.s Omira House at Genoa 
seeing a ballet called The Gral cful Baboon, in 
wbich thei'e was an Engli.sh .general who worq a ' 
swallow-tail coat with lapels, Hessian boots with 
tassels, a pigtail, colossal t>cll-pull e.jflaulettes, 
aud a shirt-frill like unto that of Mr. Boatswain 
Chucks. The audicnoc accepted him quite as a 
matter of course, as the ordinary aud recognised 
type of an English military officer of higli rank; 
and tlien 1 remembered that during our great war 
with France, Genoa had been occupied by 
an English force under Lord W ilhaci Bentiuoi^, 
and that his lordship had probably passed bodily 
into tbe album of costumes ef the TeatW 
Cmlo Felice, mud remakied' there iincliangeablc 
for fifty years. In like manner the Aultricons, j 
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irritated, many years since, by tlic strictures 
bf Mrs. Trollope, and stun.!? i,o the quick; 
by tier #nccrs at the national peculiarities of 
“ cdculating” and spitting, thonglit they could 
tlirovr tbe iiiimt back in our teeth by assuming 
that we w'erc a nation of cockneys,* liopclessly 
given to misplacing our IJs. I bad no .sooner 
put down the lively cbroniqnc contauiing the Joe 
Miillcrisnis, Ihan ,t took nj) a copy of tlie New 
York Times, a jiapcr bf very li^n character and 
respcclability, and ■w'hose editor, Mr. Henry 
Raymond, one of the most disthigaishcd of living 
American politicians, is doii^ good service 
to the republic by striving—almost alone, rm- 
happily—to stem the tide of the intolerance and 
tyranny of the dominant faction. Tn a leading 
article of the New York J'iiwes 1 read, that when 
the British Lion wasreproacliedwithhisblockade- 
rniming sins, and other violations of neutrality 
dlfring tlu' war, the liypoci'iticalbeast l.urned up j 
liis “ cotton-colourcd' eves” and whimpered, ‘j 
“ Thou cannot sny Tli did it.” The gentleman 
who wrote the leader doubtless thought he 
had hit u.s hard with that “ Hi.” He would 
have sliot nearer the bufl’s-eye had lie asked 
wliy Lord Russell is alvvuiys “ obleged” instead 
of obliged, and wdiy the noble jirojirictor of 
Knowsley i.s Lord “Derby” to one sc* of politi¬ 
cians and Lord “ Darby” i o another. But these 
little niceties of critiici-sm seem to escape our 
neighbours. The iinjmtation of cockiieyisin is a 
bit of mud tLatwiil stick. .The Amoric.ans have 
made up their minds that we arc “Halways 
waunliug the walour of hour harms,” and 
“ hexulung hover hour appiness hundcr the ouse 
of auovcr.” No disclaimers on our part will 
causc.them to abandon their position. Nor in 
this case, nor in that of “ Bhocking,” do wc lie 
open, 1 venture to think, t.o accusations of a 
tu quoque nature. We caricatui-e our neigh¬ 
bours more closely and observantly than th(;y do 
us. We have found ont long since that' the 
Yankee is not invariably a sallow ina.u in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and a suit of striped nan¬ 
keen, why iitsallday in a rocking-chair with Ids 
feet on, tbe manttupiece, sucking mint julep 
through a sf^aw. We know the circumstauces 
under whielihe wV/put his feet up, and the sea¬ 
sons most favonrabic to the consumption of 
juleps. Wc have even ceased to draw him as 
he really was frequentiy visible, some twenty 
years since, us a canaverous straight-haired indi¬ 
vidual, clean shaved, in a blacfc tail-coat, and 

e italoons, a black satin waistcoat, and a fluffy 
stuck on tbe hack of his head, and the in¬ 


tegument of his left cheek much distended by a 
plim of tobacco. 

The Bngli.sh painter pf manners takes the 
modern American as he finds him: a tremendous 
dandy, rather “ loud” in make-up, fiercely nious- 
tacldoed and bearded, ringed and chained to the 
eyes, and, on the continent of Europe at least, 
4jiaoting Ji^^lles and Titians, dinoras and Thor- 
Valdsens, as confidently as he would discourse of 
quartz or petjoleum in Wall-street. Wc know 
tW he has long since peased to “ calculate” or 
“rcckjBi,” and tiud» it is much, now, if he 


“guesses” or “expects.” Not long ^at 
Y cilice, an old English t raveller was .telling hie 
of ail American family with whom be had 
travelled from Florence to Bologna. One of 
the young ladies of the party, it seems, did not 
approve of the railway accommodation, dud ad¬ 
dressed the Italian guard in this wise: “My 
Christian friend, is this a thst-claas kyar, or a 
cattle-waggon ?” At a subsequent stage of the 
journey the eldest gentleman of the gixmp liml 
remarhed: “ Say, if any of yon gals bought 
frames at Florence, T can supply you with a 
lot o’ ])icturs I. got, at Rome, clieaii.” “ 'I'hcy 
were model Yaiikees,” tlie old English travellor 
chuckled, as lie told me the story. “Not at 
all,” I made bold to answer* “ they .were very 
exceptional Yankees indeed. They were, pro¬ 
bably, shoddy people of the lowest clas.s, rapidly 
enriched, and wlip had ruslicd off to Europe 
to air their new jewellery ai3d*their vulgarity.” 
Nine-tenths of the Americans one meets tra¬ 
velling abroatl now-a-days arc well-informed and 
intrlligeiit persons, oDcn more fully appreciative 
of llie beauties of art than middle-class English 
tourists. The American’s ambition extends to 
everything, in the heavens above and on the 
ourlli beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth. If lie doesn’t appreciate Italian picture.?, 
his wife and daughters will, so that at least 
there shall be a decent amount of connoisscur- 
ship ill the family; w^hereas to the middlc-elass 
English foreign jiicture-galierics are usually an 
iut,olcrablo bore; and Paterfamilias very pro¬ 
bably labours, besides, under a vague and 
•sceretly uneasy feeling that it does not become 
:i man wdjli less than twenty tbomsaud a year 
and a handle to his name to talk of Rafaellcs 
and Titians. Tliere may be. vulgar pretenders 
among the Americans whom one meets roving 
through the churches and galleries of the Con¬ 
tinent—among wdiat nation are vulgarity and 
pretence not to be found?—but take Ihem for 
:ill in all, the love and appreciation for high art, 
although its very elements are of yesterday’s in¬ 
troduction, are more generally discriniiualed in 
the United States than in England. The amazing 
developmeut of iihotograpliy, and the consequent 
circulation of the noblest examples of art £* very 
cheap rates, together with the sAmericAn mama 
for travelling, arc tbe leading causes of their pre¬ 
cocious prolidoncy in studies iu which our 
middle classes are, as yetf but timid and bungling 
beginners. 

It is true that tlie;;^ have uui, yet learnt to dis¬ 
criminate between Englislunen whose speech is 
that of educated gentlemen, and those who put 
their Ds in tbe wr rorig place. Perhaps their 
eiu-s are at fault. ITOq .M'» none so deaf as 
tho.se wiio will not hear. But I adhere to my 
position, that, wc are able to jot dow'ii their Ettle 
cluuigcs of maijjiers more accurately than they 
arc able to do ours, do not wear onr jokes 
against tlienf threadbare, or worry their foibles 
to death after the French fashion. Pennsylvania 
repudiation w'as a gimd jcfftifi fts day, made all 
the bitter by iming almost wholly destitute 
of foundation, in tnith; but no one could help ' 
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laughing at Sydney Smith’s denunciations of 
the "men'in drab, and his comically vindictive 
vrish to cut up a Quaker, and apportion him, 
buttonless coat, broad-brimmed hat and all, 
among the defrauded bondholders. When it was 
discovered that Pennsylvania paid her obliga¬ 
tions, the jokes about pails of vrhitewash grew 
stale, and we abandoned them for good, w it 
was with tlie great sea serpent. I'or years the 
English newspapers Used to have their weekly 
quota of examples of American exaggeration 
and longbowism. We used to read about the 
cow which, being left oift on a frosty night, 
never afterwards gave anything but ice-creams; 
about the man 'Wio was so tall that he had to 
climb up “a ladder to take his hat off; about the 
discontented clock down east, which struck work 
instead of the hours. The-se jokes, too, have- 
now become stale, and bareiy suffice to gain a 
mggle from the‘sixpenny seats when emitted by 
the comic singer at a*'mnsic-haU. Sarcasms 
anent American brag and bunkum have not 
qmte died out from English conversation and 
English journalism; for, unfortunately, the 
newest file of American papers are full of evi¬ 
dence that bunkum and brag are, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as current as ever. 

How is it that, when foreigners wish to quiz 
us—however good humouredly—they always 
date their witticisms from the morrow of the 
battle of Waterloo P The English began to be 
diabitual travellers in the autumn of 1815. To 
ns who know, or fancy that we know ourselves, 
the changes which have taken place in our 
manners and customs since that period are 
marvellous; but to foreigners we seem to be 
precisely the same people who came rushing to 
Paris when the alKcs were in the Palais Royal, 
and liave since overrun every nook aud corner 
of Europe. W’'e know what we were like in 
’15 ; w'c had been bereft for twelve years of the 
French fashions. It was only once in some 
months or so that a Paris bonnet, or the design 
for a Paris dress, was furtively conveyed to us 
from Nantes or Hamburg in a smuggling lugger. 
Of the French language and of French fitcratnre 
we w^re almost entirely ignorant. To be a fluent 
French scholar ^as to be put down either as a 
diplomatist or a spy; and not all diplomatists 
could sphak French. We had not learnt to waltz; 
and foreigners invited to the^houses of English 
residents in Parisrused to turn up their eyes at! 
our barbarous couistry dances, and boydenisb 
Sir Roger dc Coverley. We knew no soup but 
turtle and pea; no made dishes but Irish stow 
and liver and bacon; no wines hut port and 
sherry; claret gave ji®,- the cholic; cham- 
pngiie was only fotffd at the tables of princes. 
We used to drink hot brandy-and-watcr in the 
morning. We used to get drunk after dinner. 
We had no soda-water. We fliad no cigars, 
and smoking a pipe was an amusement in 
winter few persons besides ship captains, 
hacknej-coaclin??n, and the Reverend Dr. Parr, 
indulged. Our girls were bread-and-butter 
, romps; our boys Were coarse and often'*prbfli- 
gatc hobbledehoys, whose idea of “lip)’^ was 
to drink punch at the Finish, and beat th . watch. 


Our fathers and mothers were staid, and prim, 
and somewhat sulky, and carried with them 
everywhere a bigoted hatred of poncry and a 
withering contempt of foreigners. This is what 
we werelike in 1815 ; and, in ’15,1 can easily 
understand that the angular young woman in 
the coal-scuttle bonnet and the green veil, who 
was always crying “ Shocking!” -was as pos¬ 
sible a personage as the baronet in fop-boots 
who continually swore at " Jhon,” his jockey, 
and roared for fresh grogs. 

But can it he that we nave not changed since 
the morrow of Waterloo ? If we arc to believe 
our critics, we are the seK-sarae folk. It seems 
to me that we have let our beards and mous¬ 
taches grow, and have become the most hirsute 
people in Europe; bht a Charivari Englishman, 
fSr a Gustave Dore Englishman, or a Bouffes 
Parisiennes Englishman, is always the sapie 
simpering creature, with smooth upper and 
under lip, and bushy whiskers. Types must be 
preserved, you maj argue. As a simpering 
and whiskered creature, the EngUshman is best 
known abroad, and, foreigners liavc as much 
rigid to preserve him intact as we have to pre¬ 
serve our traditional John Bull. But may 1 be 
allow'ed to point out that a type may become so 
woi'h^and'blunted as to be no longer worth 
printing f’omP For instance, there is the 
Frenchman in a cocked-hat and a pigtail and 
high-heeled shoes, and with a little fiddle pro¬ 
truding from his mnder pocket. That French¬ 
man’s name was Jolmny Crapaud. His diet 
was frogs. His profession was to teach dancing. 
One Englishman could always thrash three 
Johnny Crapauds. We have broken np that 
type mr old metal; and it has been melted 
again, and recast into something more nearly 
approaching the actual Crapaud. Let me see; 
how many years is it since the lamented John 
Leech drew that droll cartoon in Punch entitled 
Foreign Affairs P It must be a qnaiier of a 
century, at least. He delineated the French¬ 
man of his day to the life: the Frenchman of 
the old Quadrant and Fiicourt’s andDnbourg’s, 
and the stuffy little passport-office in-Poland- 
street. That Frenchman—long Iraired, dirty, 
smoucljy, greasy—^has passed awayl Before he 
died, hfr. Leecn found out the new types; the 
fat yet dapper “ Mossoos,” with the large shirt- 
fronts ajid the dwarfed hats, who engage a ba- 
rojichc and a valet de place at Pagliano’s, and 
go for “ a promenade to Richmond.” And had 
Mr. Leeems life been protracted, he would ha,ye 
discovered the still later type of Frenchman— 
the Parisian of the Lower Empire, the French¬ 
man of the Jockey Club and the Courses de 
Vincennes—the Frendiman who has his clothes 
made by Mr. Poole, or by the most renowned 
Parisian imitator of the artist of Savdle-row, 
who reads Ijc Sport and goes upon Ic Tourff, 
and rides in {lis “bromm”. eats his 
“laounch,” and,'if he could only be 'Cured (Jf» 
the habit of riding Hko a miller’s sack and 
sitting outsidd a care on the Boukvards, wotild 
pass muster very well fev a twin-brother of our 
exquisites of the Raleigh aiid Gait’s. 

It is all of no use, however, 1 fcar.,^F'’r good 
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old trxie.blae Toryism, and a determined hatred 
lo new-fangled ways, socially speaking, you 
must go abroad, and especially to Trance. In 
rose and verse, in books and newspapers, in 
thographs, and etchings, and terra-cotta sta¬ 
tuettes, the traditional Englishman and the tra¬ 
ditional EngUsli woman will continue to appear 
as something; quite different to that which they 
really aft. in the halcyon day when it is dis¬ 
covered that wc are no more “ perfidious” than 
our neighbours, and that in the way of greedy 
rapacity for the petty profits of trade, the French 
are ten times more of a nation of shopkeepers 
than we are—then, but not till then, it may be 
acknowledged that the English female's anatomy 
is not made up exelusivel^of right angles, and 
that the first word in an Bnglishwoman’s voca¬ 
bulary is not always “ Shocking!” 

-•- 

MR. WHELKS OVER THE WATER. • 


Lokdon is a world in itself, having, as re¬ 
gards tlie condition of i(s inhabifants, a nortli 
pole and a south, a torr'd zone and a frigid, 
tracts of fertility and tracts of barrenness, 
regions of civilisation and regions of barbarism. 
Wc need not go all the way to Cenitral Africa, 
or the wilds of South Amcrioa, to^ study tlu; 
condition and habits of savages, when the New 
Cut, Lambeth, is within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Houses of Parliament. Did you ever—wc 
are addressing gentlemen of the Impcri,al Com¬ 
mission for Ameliorating the Condition of Man¬ 
kind—did you ever, gentlemen, deliberating in 
your august chambers, realise to yourselves this 
fact, that the New Cut, Lambeth, is within ten 
minutes' walk of tlie Houses of rarliament ? 
We realised the fact a few evenings ago, and it 
impresses ns as a rather remarkable one. II. 
was six o’clock when w'c emerged from the great 
door of the historic hall of Westminster. The 
setting sun was shedding a blaze of glory upon 
the majestic tow'ers; a gentle breeze, laden with 
the perfume of flowers and the freshness of 
green lc,aves, swept down from the Park, bring¬ 
ing with, it % murmur of ecclesiastical antiquity 
from the venerable Abbey; and in the midst of 
this scene of stately grandeur and dignified 
repose, the members of the Impeidal Commis¬ 
sion were assembling to deliberate upon a cer¬ 
tain seven-pound sclieme for ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. At ten minutes past 
six we were at the great door of a gin palace in 
tne New Cut. What a change! Truly, the 
sun shone here as well as in Palace Yard, but 
his beams fell upon a very different scene. It 
was as if, in crossing the, river, we had crossed 
a line dividmg two worlds, wholly distinct and 
separate, from each other. And the contrast 
was so great that the transition seemed 
to be a laaLaslic. conjuration of the imagiiia- 
Jion rathcf Tlmn a reality, ft was passing, 
m a few short moments, from the highest 
dvilisation 4o the lowest bavbarism, from 
the purest refinement jfco the foulest degrada¬ 
tion. '^ne might bift'e imagined tliat the river 
was a^ great it gulf between the New Cut I 


and Palace Yard as the Atlantic was ^ between 
the New World and the Old before ths'expedition 
of Columbus; that Westminster Bridge, iiusteu^ 
of being an open highway, was a barrier which 
had never been crossed by the inbabitfojts of 
either of the two worlds which it separated. 

It would be difficult to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the, polluted current of life 
which runs in the New Cut. No emnneration 
of the signs of meanness and sqiialid wretched¬ 
ness winch everywhere meet the eye could 
possibly' convey an impression which is only to 
be received through the medium of all the 
senses. It is the cogverse of Vathek’s Palaces 
of Delight. It is the offence of the eyes, the 
offence of the ears, the offeuife of the nose, the 
offence of the mouth, the offence even of the * 
touch. Ibe swarms of creeping, crawling, j 
raangy-looking paople who constantly throng ’ 
the thoroughfare are suggestivorather of vermin j 
than of human beings# Everything is coarse, 
and common, and mean; everything is tumble¬ 
down, dreary, and dirty. Well, what can the 
gentlemen of the Imperial Commission do in 
such a matter ? Can they root poverty out of 
the land ? No. But poverty is not tlie qiies- 
tion. The people here are not “ steeped in 
poverty,” and yet they arc steeped to the lips 
m every kind of degradation and wretchedness. 
1'here is abundant evidence on every hand 
that the working population of this district are 
possessed of suflieient means to have clean 
houses, and good food, and decent clothes, and 
wholesome cJieerful amusements, if they were 
not utterly neglected and left to their own help- 
le.ssiiess. Their dilapidation is bke that of a 
oodly house, which lias been suffered to tumble 
own for want of timely repairs. Their squalid 
condition is that of children, who, though plen¬ 
tifully fed, are ne.glected by their mother, and 
allow'ed to spend their days m the gutters. The 
public-houses and provision-shops arc driving a 
roaring trade. Mr. Whelks is spending his 
money freely in meat and drink, paying 
move for a coarse meal, served in a beastly 
eating-house, than you, honourable sir, are 
charged for your elegantly served lunch in the 
splendid salon of the Reform Club. We are 
using no hyperbolical languagS for the sake of 
liffcct. Wc speak by the card—the oavd of the 
eating-liousc to ^diicli wc accompanied Mr. 
Whelks. We saw hin!rt30me,out of his house, 
a tumble-down hovel in a narrow court, through 
which an open drain ran its foul course into the 
Cut. He came down into the main street, and 
stood for a while listening to a ballad-singer. 
He bought one of^hc flim.sy songs, and, aftw 
glancing it over, cnimfSTedYt «p and put it in his 
pocket. He wandered about irresolutely for a 
few minutes, and theit turned into an eating- 
! house, a low-njiofed, dingy, dirty hole, littered 
with sawdust and grgase. The tabledotb was 
coarse and'inconceivably dirty; the knives, 
forks, plates, &n., were of the rudest descrip¬ 
tion, and clogged with black«dirt. Mr. Whelks 
orderfU “ biied beef, peas, jiew potatoes, and 
bread.”. We gave the same order, but foniid it • 
imposs.Ble to eat any of the viands set before 
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us. The beef was coarse and without Havouv, 
the p«ts i^'ere tasteless, the potatoes wax-y, and 
the oread sugsestire of sawdust. So unifonuly 
bad was evcrytliing, that we could not resist the 
idea that there must be, somewhern, a regtdar 
orgau'iscii system for rearing coarse and inferior 
articles for the coasnmptioa of Air. Whelks. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Whelks had to pay one and 
thrcc))ence for his meal, and it w'as not his 
dinner nor his supper. It w-as one of thwe 
snacks between wMles, which Mr. Whelks, 
living amid dirt, and squalor, and wretchedness, 
is nevertheless able to aflbfd. Mr. W'helks de¬ 
clined the proffer of beer with his snack, not 
that he is a teetoiMler, but he likes to take his 
beer at t^e bar eff the public-hon.se. So when 
he had cleared off his " biled beef,” &c., he ad- 
jouincd to the nearest tavern, and indulged in a 
pint of porter, a black frothy^nuxture, consisting 
chieffy of liquorice and water.’ Eor this be paid 
twopence, w'hich was aj least a penny farthing' 
more than it was worth. He then lighi:ed his 
pijie, and placing his hack agmnst tlie wall of 
the jiuhlic-house, lounged there for .some time, 
smoking and coutenmlnting the sluggish stream 
of iiuraan mud that ilow'cd ])ast him. Titerc he 
stand.s,a slouching,ilirt-hegi'imedjbeer-soddencd, 
iniscrable svretch, living in a pigsty, and spend¬ 
ing Jiis evenings in sloppy beer-shops, or in some 
wretched dusthole ol a “gaff.” And yet that 
man earns money enough to live cleanly and 
wholesomely, if he only had a decent home 
and decent opportunities of passing his leisure 
hours. , 

W'c may be told that it is no part of the 
duty of tile Imperial Conunissiou to build homes 
for the poor. Very well, admit that, and so far 
let us trust to Mr. Peabody and all who may be 
stimulated to good deeds oy his munificont ex¬ 
ample. But though the Imperial Commission 
repudiates any respousibilitj with regard to the 
places in wliich the poor live when they are at 
home, it does assume responsibility with regard 
to those places of public resort in which they 
find entertaimneut when they go abroad. Let 
us see how Court and Commission do their duty 
in tins respect in the New Cut, 

Mr« Whelks has smoked his pipe out, and is 
tired of watching the eddying of the muddy 
waters ^humanity. He wants some amuse¬ 
ment. Whither shall lie go for relaxation and 
pleasant diversion ? Hh' chmee lies among in¬ 
numerable public-houses and beershops, a wax- 
work show, two “ gt.ffs,” and a single theatre. 
Tlie last is a large commodious b*dlding, is duly 
licensed by tiie Lord Chamberlain, and for the 
small charge of threepence (to tlie gallery) 
affords Mr. Wlielks^tiisr^tShvatiaig delights of 
the drama. On the occasion of our visit the 
programme offered two d-amaa, and the first of 
these was entitled “Woman’s Trials.” Mr. 
Whelks was in the front row.of tiie gallery, and 
a policeman stood in the"' stalls witn a cane to 
indicate liim to another poUceman at the gallery 
door, if he shouKl interrupt the performance by 
whistling, It strikes us at once as beiix; v«iy 
.odd that Mr. WlaSks, who pays Ins moaev to 


enjoy a play, should he so constantly disposed 
to make a disturbance and iutciTupt the prp- 
grpss of tliiit play. But. when wc have wit¬ 
nessed “'Woman’s Trials,” and n-llccted upon 
the trial w'hieh the jilay must liave been to Mr. 
Wlielk.s’s patiene^ we no longer thiuk it odd 
that lie should whistle. And here, again, it is to 
be observed, that Mr. Whelks is pushed away 
in pit and galleiy at the greafest tlistonce from 
the stage, w'hiie the staUJi and bo.ves are given 
over to comparative empt iness. 

It would not be easy to describe clearly the 
plot of “ Woman’s Trials,” but its leading in¬ 
cidents W'iU suffice to give an idea of its quality 
as a moans of eatcrtaininciit. 

I’auliue Rosier, a llower-aiii, is beloved by 
Eugene, a young man of humble station; but she 
rejects his suit in favour of that of a military 
gentIcTnen, who, judging by his cocked-hat 
and the size of his epaulettes, must be. a fif,d- 
marslud at least. The field-marshal, whose 
Christian name seems to bo Ilongree (in Eng¬ 
lish it would lie Enery), is no sooner united to 
T’auliue than he is ordered off to the wars, 
whither he goes, validiitly, with his sword drawn, 
at the head of an annf of six men and a trum¬ 
peter. Pauline finds hefself deserted. It was 
to he expected that Ilongree would turn out 
badly^ for his first entrance wms over a liridge. 
(Atti‘ntive''sludeuts of the British drama must; 
have observed that the villains enter over bridges 
or down steps, while the virtnoiis characters 
come in niode.stly at the sides.) With her de¬ 
sertion by Horigree, Pauline’s trials begiu. At 
the end of five years, Mr. Whelks encounters 
her wandering about the country, accompanied 
by her little child, the sou of Hongree. They 
have passed through many cities begging their 
bn:ad, but there are no travel-stains on their 
clothes, their shoes are in remwkahly good 
order, and the little boy (who says he is very 
hungry) has on a clean collar and a pink necktie, 
and his hair is carefully brushed and curled. In 
this neat and natty plight of Avreteheducss, the 
mother and child arrive at the Lamb, a roadside 
inn, kept by the comic man, Paul Lamborreau, 
and bis wife, Madeline, an old frienj^ of BaulineL 
The humours of this pair tusn ppon certain 
delicate matrimonial matters. Madeline had 
been courted by a gay trumpeter in the service 
of Hongree, but prefciTcd Paul, with wltom, 
however, she is always quartclliug because they 
have no children. When Paul displeases her, 
she taunts him with this, and says that no doubt 
if she had married the trampetcr there woiUd 
have been plenty of children by this lime. * * * 
These stars stand for a piece of dialogue on 
this subject, which probably escaped the notiee 
of the hc.(mser of plays. Mr. Whelks, however, 
was highly dcHglitcu with it. Paul and Made¬ 
line take compassion upon Pauline and lier son, 
and give them food and belter; aq;d when the 


little boy has eaten a cake, he innocently ask« 
Paul if he may play with kts little hoy. HoarW 
lai^h again, and nicsre stars. ***** 

It is wonderful how,, the personages of a 
drama, however vradely ih&f may be setwrated 
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from eaeli other by such slight ohstaclcs as the 
Alluntic Ocean or the gi’eat desert of Sahara, 
always maiiiigc to come together when the 
exigencies of the jdot require u striking tableau, 
a catastrophe, or a happy reunion. H.ongree, 
returned liom the wars, and accompanied bj a 
fine lady, arrives at tlie Lamb, and is reoogatsod 
’l by Taiduic, wlro claims him as her husband, 
j lie casts WiPi*otr, and declares, by way of ex- 
)lauation, to thc'fuie'lady (whom, it appears, 
le hasbigamonsly married) that this is “a vile 
plot of a degraded woman to extract lii.s gold 
IroHi him.” I’auline protests that it is no 
.sutih tiling, and produces from her bosom a 
miniature of llongrec. Dreading Ibis proof, 

1 Hongrec endeavours to take the miniat ure from 
I her. 'J’hcrc is a dc,s))crato struggle; one of 
I Hongrcc’s .soldiers points a gun ai. I.he comic 
i man, msliir.g on to Pauline’s as.sistanee, and on 
I tlii# tabloue the curtain descends, amid miieh 
[ whistling and laughing from M r. Whelks. 

! More trials for I’anHiic. She is on the road 
I again in a very neat merino gown, wandering 
! from city to city wil.li her little son. She is 
j attacked hy two grim rohhefs, who demand her 
! money. She pleads that .she is a jioor wanderer, 
j and ]>ossesses only a frmics. The child 
I pleads too, and says, in a pathetic littfe voi^c, 
j “ Don’t hurt mv mother.” One of the rob*»crs. 
who is a lacet.iou.s rullian, declares ttfiat lie is 
“ quite overcome,” and Hicks a tear out of the 
corner of his eye.; but immcdhitely turns 
savagely upon Pauline, and roars, ” Give me 

your money, or your brat finds a grave-!” 

Put at tins moment the comic uinkeeper rushes 
ou with a wliip, and knocks the purse out of the 
robber’s hand. Paulmc mf.nace.s the other 
robber with a dagger. Tableau! The two 
robbers, being baflled, slink off—the facetious 
one rotuniing for a moment to shake his list 
and say,v“ You sbill hear from my .sobcitor;” 
which,' somehow or other, seemed to u.s ilw- 
funniest observation we had heard for a long 
time. 

In the n,eyt scene the two robbers, inst igated 
by the AYi<’ked Hongree, steal Pauline’s child 
from her in ^the dead of night. One roblier 
escapes tliro^gh the window with the child, 
while the oilier struggles with Pauline. Struggle 
of five minutes’ duTauou all over the stage, con¬ 
cluding wit h the firing off of a gun! Gall for 
Pauline, W'ho apjmafs before the curtain with 
her hair out of curl, 

• Manyyears have now elajisod, and Pauiine’sson 
ba#grown to be n .vonng man. He is poor and 
unfortunate, and apiiareutly a companion of the 
two robbers. Tlic face(iou8 robber says to lum, 
“ Why don’t you do it up Jirowm?” Tt> which 
the young man solemnly replies, “ Because a 
still small voice tells me that there are bright 
days for those who arc honest,” However, he 
is peesuadei spite of the still small voice, 
t.<\ do s 4 >i^OTiing inclining towards brown, 
Ifaving to do with a forged cheque. When the 
money is obtained, the fi|cetioi«i robber sar¬ 
castically proposes tha|^ they shoidd open a 
limited-liability bank ? but Mr. Whelks {happy 


man) is not at all alive to this joke. Paujiue’s 
next trial is to bo turned out "by her Jahdladij?, 
though she lias lived with her ten years and 
owes her only a few francs. But tJie drama 
does not stick at trifles when the agonv wants 
paiugup. (It is worthy of remark here,’that 
in the course of twenty years Paidine has not 
grown a day older, and has made little change 
III her clothes, which have worn wonderfully.) 
Pauline rushes to the river and takes a header, 
but is rescued from the “result of the rash 
act” by her son, who happens to be on Ihe spot 
at the moment. She Jias only just recognised 
her son and flow'u to his arms, when the young 
man is arrested by llie military, with gnus 
(toujours _ guns), for_ forgeiyf ' J-’auliuc now 
seeks an iutoivicw with llmigree (not a day 
older either), to plead for her son anti his. But 
the wicked llongreg stilj iusLsI.s f.hat she is a 
degraded woman seeking to ejtract his gold 
i'rom liim, and orders her<|tt» be taken away. 

'I’lie last scime of all of tins very strange and 
eventful history represents 111 ;' e.ourl-liousc. 
Young ITongree going to tvi<'d for forgery, 
and old Hongno se;\t(*d “ou lin; right hand 
of I lie judgment-scat,” as t he liul uh.scrves. 
“There sits my fattier,” says the ytmng man. 
“The proof!” demands I lie father. “Be¬ 
hold !” says Pauline, entering at Ibis moment 
with an old gentleman in a cassock and wliite 
bauds. At sight of the reverend gentleman— 
“this holy man”—who married him to Paidine, 
Ilougree begins to tremble, then ibses and 
staggers down 1 lie steps of the judgment-scat, 

“Paulino,” he says, “your pardon—^you— 
gasp—are—gurgle—my wife; he—gasp—-is— 
gurgle—nsy son.” Then Hongree has a back 
fall and is no more, leaving Mr. Whelks to infer 
that he has died of a pricked couseicuce. Cer- 
I airily there were no outward causes to aceount 
for his sudden decease. As to Pauline, Mr. 
W’'helks is left to infer that the death of her 
liusbiuid rewards all her trials, and makes her 
hap]u‘iiess complete. 

Prom this temjile of tlie drama, which really 
affords t he highest cla^s of entertainment in the 
immediate neighbourhood, wo followed Mr. 
Whelks to another place of amusement w the 
New Cut. This w'as a waxw>rk show. la 
front of the building, which was an old^umble- 
dow-u house, amon^the provision-shops, a man 
played a barrel-organ, -mihilf a woman beat a 
drum with one haiid and toolif money with tlie 
other. The price of admission was one penny, 
and the shea was rapidly filling with boys, 
young girls, .and a sprinkling of grown-u|i 
women, among whom wmre several domestic 
servants w'ho had bc'BtJ^ntpq.t on errands, aiidi 
were treating themselves to a little entertain¬ 
ment on tbe_ way. W''l*en wc were “ all in,” a 
^loomy-lodkiiig |ad came forward to describe the 
figures. The vraok) place w'as a cbamlmr of 
horrors, begiSaiug witli Eush, and ending with 
Doctor Pritchard, including, however, Lard 
Palmerston, Sir John Frau^iitJ and Ploreuce 
Nightiigale; Lord Palmea^ton and Sir John 
being strangely mingled up*with the Italian 
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pirate^ The gloomy lad minutely described 
all the dircumstanoes of the crimes with wliicli 
the figures were associated, always sinking his 
v^iee to a solemn key when he came to say that 
the. '• un’appy man expated his crime on the 
scufllc,” and carefully givmg all names and dates. 
A dirtier place, or a more wretched, ragged, and 
in the last degree mean and miserable exhibi¬ 
tion, it is impossible to conceive. It ministered 
solely to the morbid taste for horrors. The 
heads bore no resemblance to the persons repre¬ 
sented, and most of them were broken. The 
Italian pirate.<< had scarcelj a finger among them, 
and Lord Palmerston had evidently at some 
time or other hpd his throat cut. (Possibly, in 
a former state of waxwork existence, he had 
been Lord William Russell.) We recognised 
several old friends from the windows of the 
barbers’ shops, and at least two from the shop 
doors of the cheap clothiers. Ernest Southey, 
otherwise For wood, “Iheuunatural’usband and 
father,” if he were not the identical jierson, 
must have been own brother to the waxen 
gentleman who many years ago demonstrated 
the elasticity of a black satin patent stock in 
High Holbom. He wore the same black stock 
now, while in the act of murdering bis wife, in * 
the same room where his three children (all of 
the same age) lay side by side in bed, poisoned. 
This dreary show concluded in a sort of hay¬ 
loft above stairs, or rather' above ladder, with 
tile exhibition of a Scotch giant and his infant 
daughter, a prodigy of fatness and idiocy—a 
lamentable siglit. The Scotch giant had not 
been looked at half a minute before he came 
down from liis platform with a tip box and 
begged for bawbees. When there were no more 
bawbees to be gathered, he returned to his 
platform, contemptuously shrouded himself be- 
liind a ragged curtain, and called to us to 
“ hook it.” And so the audience tumbled dowm 
some rickety steps, and streamed out into the 
Cut, running a thicker tide of human mud than 
ever. 

We next followed Mr. Whelks to a gaff, also 
“giving” upon the main thoroughfare of the 
Cut, and almost within sight of the august 
towers. When we come to this place of enter¬ 
tainment we feel that wc have already been too 
prodigal of epithets expressive of our horror 
and disgust. We have leffe ourselves no words 
strong enough tf> characterise the lil(jhiness of 
the den we now entered, nor the unmitigated 
brutality of the performance we witnessed. The 
gaff was formed, as in the case of the waxwork 
show, out of a tumble-down house, and was 


approached through a ^p^-smelling passage lit¬ 
tered with manurfc; and (literally) over a emder- 
heap. The prices of aamissiou were a penny 
to the body of the half, and twopence to th^| 
gallery. We paid twopence, und reached the 
gallery by a few steps. . We des^pair of being 
able to give any idea of the dreadful place. The 
floor of the arf« was composed of black mud; 
the ceiling, formed of a sooty sheet of canvas, 
had fallen in andoliad a large hole in the centre 
as if it had^ocen used as a shoot frr coals. 
There was a raised stage with out I'^ -t-lights., 


backed by a rudely-painted scene; a fiddle and 
a jangling piano, boxed up in a corner, fornied 
the orchestra, and the place was lighted dimly 
by about a dozen gas jets. The black pit below 
was nearly filled with boys, and the rickety 
gallery was thinly occupied by costermongers 
and girls. The performances consisted of sing¬ 
ing and dancing. When we ent«red 4 the stage 
was occupied by a ruffianly-looking follow at¬ 
tired in the traditional stage-costume of an 
Irishman. He was singing an indecent song 
about a certain Paddy Carey, and the boys 
below were interrupting him with coarse jokes 
and taunts about the state of the ceiling. Tho 
fellow took no pains to amuse them, and danced 
and sang just when it suited him. Suddenlv 
he stopped, and, pointing to a spot on the rough 
scene behind, said, “ There’s the mark, now, lire 
away.” Presently one of the boys tlirew him a 
copper, which he picked up, declaring that it 
was ‘‘half a ton” (a halfpenny, as wc came to 
understand); then another was thrown, which 
he said was a “ton” (a penny). Then the 
contributions fell to farthings, which he called 
“fudges.” “Now',” he said, when he had 
picked up about a dozen fudges—“now I’ll 
w'allop myself about the stage a little.” He 
sigualleclto the orchestra, and began to “wal¬ 
lop himsolf about.” A boy threw a crust of 
bread at him with an'expression of contempt. 
He stopped, and, pointing his finger at the boy, 
said, with a terrible oath, “I see you, you. 
young ‘ epithet,’ and if you do that again, Pil 
come down and split your ‘ oath’ jaw.” 

The foul and unsafe building was visibly 
tumbling down, and there was no policeman 
present either in the place itself or at the door, 
if such dens are licensed, then the Commission 
is a mockery; if such performances can be pre¬ 
sented in the heart of a decent city, then the 
courtly authority of the Lord Chamberlain is a 
sham. 

In our article entitled “ Mr. Whelks Revived,” 
■which ai)peared in No. 373 of this journal, we 
chose the ficlllious name of “ Mr. Harry' Clifton” 
for a performer at a music-hall, who was de¬ 
scribed as singing somewhat vulgio' songs. We 
regret to find that this is the inal name of a 
gentleman who never sings at music-halls, and 
enjoys a high reputation both as a concert- 
singer and a writer of comi,? songs of the better 
class. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY. 

Thebe are some individuals—and most readers 
can probably lay theiv fingers on a specimen or 
two among their acquaintance—who arc for 
ever accusing themselves of faults. “I am 
the idlest fellow in tlBe world,” some member of 
this class will s|y; or, “I am aa'proud as any 
Lucifer“I want patience“I "ia'vc a vel^ 
hot temper“ I am sadly impetuous,” and the 
like. Self-accusations are generally of this sort, 
not entire]Y* ruinous to the charactei^of the 
person confcsing, and rare indeed are the cases 
m which we find a man who will ^y,; “ I am a 
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ia^evcn fi more unmeaning sepulchral monument nu ohelisk of granite, standing in his show- 
than an nrn. It is an ugly thing, an unsug- room; or, “ Wc set uj) a very great number all 
geslire thing, it can never have any attractive- these, sir, and tlmy are found to give general 
I ness except such as might attach to it from its satisfactio#” We shrink from trusting to our 
! beiiig.of vast size, a monolith hewn out of one own convictions, or consulting our own tastes. 

I j solid block of marble. In our cemeteries, it has We reepure n precedent. We seek to intrench i 
i 1 certainly no merit of this sort to redeem it from ourselves behind the opinions of others, inis- j |, 
j ignominy. It is small, of poor material, and trusting our own, or perliaps, sti^^oftener, we jl 
is, generally speaking, out ot the perpendicular, haw none of our own. j 

_ These obelisks are of various forms. Some- It is by no means uncommon to find among 
times they are etiormons at their bases, and our more elaborate monuments some whicli arc- 
taper away rapidly to a shaqi point, so as to decorated with human tlgures, rudely expressing 
prcsctvt something of tlr: appearance of a the passion ofgrief,the flight oftime, and the like, 
pyramid; sometimes they.fise to a considerahle There is one figure especially, a female (igurc, 
lieight—si.x or seven feet, perhaps—and end bowed over an urn—the urn again !—and oflen 
abruptly in a blunt four-sided point, and some- Itolding the inverted torch, in an attitude expres- 
tiines they tenninale in some terrible and ab- sive of grief, which'is no doubt very generally 
normal fashion, as in a hand with the furciinger known, and whioli may be seen in luiy of iiic 
pointing upward. Let the '-eadcr picture, this inonument shops in the neighbourhood of our 
to hirnsclf for a'lmoment—an obelisk rising IVoni cemeteries. It is never well executed, ana it i 
its pedestal and taperfng swiftly away till it‘ never can be. The human figure has this re- ! 
becomes as small as a man’s wrist. Then comes markable characteristic among others, that it !| 
the liaud, as above, with the index extended— can only be well modelled or carved by a first- !} 
.sometimes knocked off. You would find nothing rate arti.st, and the services of such an one enn- I] 
more rudely conceived, than this barbarous ar- not be secured except on tenns wliich very few Ij 
rangemeni, among savage-s. among those who wish to put up momiments i 

It is po.ssiblc to effect combinations of tlu; (o their friends or relaftvcs arc able to afford, 
obelisk and liie urn together, tiiougli tlic urn is 'Idm espffcial .mourning figung rejn-e.-entations 
usually to bo found on a pedesl.al by itself, of aiigelsj.^ and even of cupkls hohiing hour- 
Btill, the thing may be done, and I oven cli.s- glasses, and other appropriate and inappro- 
tincliy remember an instance in one of the priatc eudilcms, are frequently to be fmuid in 
London cemeteries of such fertile invention on our hnrying-gronnds, but they are almost in- 
the jiart of one of our monumental sculpt ors as variably (as is also the ca.se with busts and 
led to the combination of obelisk, pedestal, urn nK'd!v!lioii.s of the dead) ill executed, and would 
and drapery, in one composition, leawiig nothing be much better away. A man may bo able to 
to be desired—except, ymrliups, a crowbar, with carve a flower, or to cut out a stone cross, tolc- 
which to make an end of the whole tiling. rably well, and may yet be wholly inadequate to 
This popularity of tlie obelisk, and it is to the the task of dealing with the human figure, 
full as popular as the urn, is a thing cnl.irely Moreover, there is a fitness and propriety in all 
mysterious. That it can ever have been chosen things, and though the cemetery may bt!—imy 
by any sane human being on account of its uudmibtodly is—a fit place for a commemorative 
int rinsic mbrits, that anything of beauty or stone or cro-ss indicating the place where the dc- 
snggestiveness can ever have been associated parted one is laid, it is hardly the rigid; situation 
with it in any one of its aspects, that an for sculid.ured monument of high value. Such 
obelisk can ever have been cliosen by any one a work of art demands to be sheltered under 
because he liked it or thought it the most a roof, and not left in the open air exposed to 
appropriate monumental design which could all the injurious inflnences of weather and 
be selected to mark the last resting-place atmos[)liere. The jiroper thing in graveyard is 
of his friend 0/ relation—^these are itleas which a grave. Jf a monument be wanted, it should be 
mnyatvnice be dismissed as simply absurd and elsewhere. In a eliurch, under cover,or grounded 
untenable. *, at least on somo firm and gpod foundation. 

It is a feature in oila'national character, and If the common head-stouc be ugly and ro- 
a very important .one, that wc are at once pulsivc, if the obelisk be, unmeaning, and the 
extremely docile and extremely bigoted in urn, in modern times, inexcusable, what sort of ' 
matters of opinion. We believe what we structure should wc do well to place over ilio 
are told to believe, and stick to it. • People graves of our dead, sacred before all men to 
who think for themseh^s-nre rare in the ex-, their memory? Bometh-ing tlicre should be— 
treme. We havea an cnoimous respect for but wliat ? 

what are called professional people, and are There is not much room for fancy ox vagary 
guided by their euunciadous in an inordinate/ here. Ncit her our tombstones nor the inscrip- 
degree. The ordinary type of bupaan heinff lions on them should be of a fantastic sort, 
going to the “ emporium” of sepulchral Heaven knows that the preseiic^pf fancy or 
mopumentalist to select ay gravestone, on being even of ccceu{i^city, as displayed 1,1 dhe coa- 
told by the proprietor of the establishment what struction of a monument or tlie wording of an 
be ought to navt, will at once fall into the epitaph, docs not necessarily indviatc anything 
views of the profossional person. "Tluif sir, is of indifference to their loss in the hearts of those 
" Mnerally thought to be a chaste and app-opriate who have caused such mdimment to be Vet up; 
kind of monument,” says the artist, indicating still they are apt to convey that impression. 
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, Fanciful motinmente and inscriptions, then, 
arc olijcctionable; as arc also all obclislvs, iirna, 
naiTow upright, pedestals, sntell models of church, 
spires, Corinthian columns, complete or broken, 
and evevytliiitg of the sarcophagus kind. Of 
upright monuments, crosses alone .ore good, and 
these should be low, and not too large. It is 
in the vcrj^naturc of things, alas! that the 
ground of graveyards,should he continually cli.s- 
turbed. A monumental stone is no sooner std 
up than it becomes necessary, perhaps, to make 
a new grave close beside that which ihe skme 
niarks, and so its foundations are disturbed, and 
the, monument settles over to one side. Nay, 
changes may take place in connc.xion with t,he 
ground beneath the tombstone itself, and the 
same result may then follotv. Audthi.s settling 
over to one side, having always .■jomething of a 
lijlUcrous !ippearance, is a thing to be guarded 
against in every way, and docs sectn to suggerf., 
upon the whole, that tlie best clmrcltyavd momi-* 
menis are tlat. ones, and such as extend in a 
horizontal position along tlio ground. 

A belter kind of grav^truic is beginning to 
api)eav in our cemeteries, and to it the old 
objectiuualilc forms ur*; gradually giving plactn 1 
Anumg the newer monuments which are to | 
be seen in our ' modern hurving-|jlaees,* the 
reader who cures to observe such iljing.s, will 
take note that there is one which is very 
5 in)])le and good, and whicli common sense, 
as well as good taste, recommends. A plain 
slab of stone or marhie, ul)Out tin; size of the, 
grave, lying ai)ove it in a horizontal position, 
and surrounded by a gilded railing. j.i, is not 
unfreciueutly the case that between the slal) and 
the railing there is sufficient room left for a 
flower-hed, and the whole combiutdiou fonus 
probably as good an out-door monumentat 
structure as could be hit upon, and one, more¬ 
over, within reach of the means of a great 
number of people. 

Thi.s is a kind of monument which is both 
simple and natural, and but little liable to be 
di.splacod (Jr to fall out of re|)air. VVticu it is 
seen anrong the others, wliieh have, beam glaiioed 
at above, it# at once proclaims its superiority. 
Obedient tj tiie force of gravitation it is in 
unison with the laws of nature, instead of op¬ 
posing them, and, raised hut lilllc- from tiiec’urtn, 
rt fears no tall, t'^hen llie fiowers are in blooiti 
all around the central slab, or tiie evergreens 
jvhen ilowers may not be luul, the whole 
tl^ng presents a cheerful look such as sliould 
rightly eliaracterise a nionuiueut set up by those, 
wlio sorrow, but with hojjc. Such rueinorial 
stones as these, with tdie bright, gilt raikng, the 
pure marble slab, and* the Jlower-hcds, arc 
amenable to no charge of horror or ghast liness. 

A cemetery is most certainly tlic right places 
for a [profusion of flowers. Of all out-door 
monument,A decoration these, are by far the 
•(host btaltiful and a])propriatc. Tliosc. who 
have mofley to spend upon the last habitation 
of their frieAds and relations, afld who piously 
desire to show theij Ifcve and sorrow by some 
sort oT outwar(J sign, will act more wisely in 
paying»so)n^ annual fee to the cemetery gar¬ 


dener to keep churchyard flow'er-heds trim and 
pretty, ihau in laying out a vast ftmount of 
money among stonemasons, resulting in ili- 
cxecutcd angels, or trophies of cannon balls and 
swords and cocked-hat s, and other suck insignia, 
hinting at the [(rofcssional careen- of the dci- 
ceased, Tlic sums of money spent on these 
great ponderous sjmtxdical monuineut.s arc, often 
very large. But who that has groaiual in pre¬ 
sence of some hideous speeimeu oi si iuileiiral 
bad taste, some terrible combinatiou of chcrub.s 
and .skeletons, of scythes and hour-giass(?s, of 
broken columns and* ponderous marble clouds, 
and who has at Ihc'^amo time felt tin- biiauiy 
of one of the.SG ilowcr-hegirl^ graves, will nol 
testify to the superiorify of the gardeccr’s work 
over that of the stonemason f 

There is, loo, ix symbolism in the intro- 
diieliou of flowers hero wldch makes -them 
specially tit. These plmits hate come up from 
a rcKit wliieh itself was’buried in the earth in 
order that the flower whicli wo aitmirc miglit 
bloom. Tiicy were put into tin- erouiid in the 
form of seed or bull) with no bca-u'y about, i.hcin 
to win our admiration, but they come nji in due. 
time armyed in such splendour of decoraliovi as 
cannot fail to till us with admiration fir.-u, and 
then, us we think longer, w'ith liope. They are 
nra.-isc.^ of tlie field wiio.se jK-rish.-ibii' nature have 
been made before now to typify the insecurity 
of iiuman life. Moreover, they .suggest, at least, 
a certain continued su))ervision, u daily tending 
and care wliieii favour the idea th.at those to 
whose memory they are sacred, arc stilt Jield In 
recollect ion by their friends. 

I,ct 01)1- “ gardens of ihe dead,” tlicn, be really 
irardens in the ordinary aeceptuiion of ihc word. 
It is terrible, at best, that act of hiding away in 
Uie grave tlie bodies of tliose we iiave loved, re- 
memberuig that, tin,; very Ups wliit-b -wc have 
kissed, and the hands which we. have held in ours, 
lu-e lying there in the cold wet eiath, v. hen the 
days are dark and the nights are slormy. A 
grievous llionght always, and one to wliieh man’s 
nature may not altogcl.her be reconeilcil. But 
let us do all that lies with to make tin's thought 
more endi.iruble, and divest the place wlierg t hose 
wlioin wc Jiavc cared for arc lakl, and where we 
must one day lie ourselves, of all that is gliastly 
and repulsive i;d,cru.ally—of evcrylliinj^lhat can 
strengthen that ualural fear of death which is 
strong within us alwaysT » 

’ . '¥ — 

FAR AT SEA. 

I. • 

“ An!” I s.ays, •'.g.iu’vc biica a hard and a 
bitter mother to me; and ii, goes again the, 
grit to turn one’s back upon you. Tve toiled 
on, and lived hard,* and yet you’ve alw'ays 
showed mo a *old, cruel face;” and as I .said 
that, fceliii'j^tptite heaftsick, I leans niy elbows 
on l.lie side o’ the ship, and my chin on my 
hands, and has a long, loag^ook at the old 
couutgp as wc was leavi)a*g—perhaps to sec 
’no imlre. « 

1 lorded round, and there st ood plenty ,l.carful-t 
eyed and sad with all the lines of .sorrow marked 
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in their foreheads, while I could see lips trem- 
bfing arid.breasts working with the pain they 
could hardly keep down. And then I don’t 
know how it was, but it seemed to me Wiat we 
thought together the same sad things, and that 
I knew their thoughts and they knew mine. 
Tircre was all the old life—plain as coidd be; and 
then came the long, long struggle with sickness, 
and death, and want; and I knew that people 
said such poor folk should not marry, and many 
another bitter word, as if it was wrongful to love 
and try to be'happy. The wind whistled 
through the ro])e.s above„our heads, and the 
clouds seemed gathering, ^oo, in our hearts, for 
though the bitterness was gone, I could see 
pleuty of jsorrow Uid sadness aU aroimd. 

“Won’t do, ray lad” I says, rousing up, 
and wetting both* hands as if I meant work; 
and then 1 goes down in tjlje steerage to try 
and make thing^ a bit comfortable, for you see 
aU the poor things witre in a most miserable 
state. Some was ill, some dowm-liearted, some 
drank and foolish, some drunk and noisy, some 
drank and quarrelsome. Then there was chil¬ 
dren crying, and women scolding, and altogether 
ibwas anything but a cheering prospect for the 
night, for, as you may say, we weren’t shook 
down into shape yet. 

“Good time coming,” I says cheerily; and 
having no young ones of my own, I set to, to 
help them as had. I got hold of a young shaver 
—iibout two and a half, I should Ihiuk—and he 
was a-letting go riglit away as if he’d got all tlic 
trouble in the ship in his jirccious young head. 
But he soon turned miiet, playing w'lth my 
knife, and all at once 1 finds as he’d made a 
hammock o’ me, and had gone off as sound as 
a church. During the next three days its 
mother was very ill, poor thing, and 1 liad to 
regularly mind the little one; and I did, too. 

Well, ’tisri’t a very pleasant life in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship hound for New 
Zealand, ’specially if the weatlier’s a bit 
rough; and so we found it. For the next 
morning, when I went on deck, there was a stiff 
breeze blowing, the ship heeling over; and as 
1 thought the night before, so it was—there was 
nothing in sight but waves all round. One 
sailor did point to something which he said was 
home, blit it might have been a cloud. 

The fourth night had come, and as I lay in 
my berth listening to U’C “ Wash wash” of the 
water past the side of the ship, the creaking and 
groaning of the tia ber.s, and every now and 
tnen tlie heavy hump of a wave against Ihc 
side, I couldn’t hclptliiuking what a littlo there 
was between us and death; and somehow or 
other the serious Jlioughta “fhat came kept me 
wide awake. 

It was two hells, I. think they call it, for 
they don’t count time as we do ashore, when all |J| 
at once I could hear as there was a great bustle' 
up on deck, where all tfirough tht watches of 
the night everything’s mostly very quiet. Then 
there came a gded deal of tramping about and 
running to and fro; so I gets out of my,berth, 

( sEps on one or twfi things, and goes cautiously 


up the ladder and gets my head above the hatch¬ 
way, and then in a moment I saw what was um 
and it gave me such a shock tliat I nearly iS 
go my hold and fell back into the steerage. 
There was a thick cloud of smoke issuing out 
from between the hatches, right in the centre of 
the ship; and almost before I could thoroughly 
realise it all, or make myself believe as it was 
true, a woman ran shrieking alon^f tlie deck in 
her night-dress, and calling out those fearful 
words on board ship— 

“ Fire / fire ! fire !” 

Hundreds of miles from land, standing on a 
few nailcd-together pieces of wood, and them 
burning beneath your feet. 

I couldn’t help it: aU my bitter feelings of 
being ill used came,, back, and I says to my¬ 
self : 

“ Your usual luck, mate; wouldn’t be you if 
you W'eren’t unfortunate. But never mind; ytn 
have your choice, fire or water.” And then I 
thought of the danger, and I ketches myself such 
a thump in the chest, and rolls up my sleeves, 
and goes up to the captain as was bu.sy giving 
his orders. '• 

“What shall I do.?” I say.s. 

“ Pump!” he shouts', “ and fetch a dozen 
niorp np.’l 

Lor I bless you ! I had ’em up in no time from 
amongst tho crying women; and I found time, 
too, to get the women and children up on deck in 
the poop, which was furthest from the hatches, 
where the smoke, kept pouring out, besides 
which the wind took it away from them. 

There was plenty of shrieking and screaming 
at first; but they had got the right man in the 
right place when they chose that captain, for he 
runs to the poop, where all the shivering things 
was a-sianding, and with a few words he quiets 
them. Then he runs to the men as was scuf¬ 
fling about, here, there, and everywhere, and gets 
them all together; and then at last he gets a 
line of fellows with buckets, a lot; more at the 
juimps, and some more at the little engine as 
was there; and tlien when all rvas,ready, and 
every man standing still at his post, he goes 
with some more to the hatche-s and draigs up a 
couple, when up rose a regular pilli|V of lire and 
smoke, with a snaky quiet movement, and in a 
moment every face was lit up, and tliere was 
quite a glare s])reading far out to sea. Sails, 
cordage, masts, everything .seemed turned into 
gold. For a moment I couldn’t help forgetting 
the danger, and thinking what a beautiful sight 
it was; when directly after there was a reguLr 
ringing cheer, the engine and pumps went' 
“clang-clang,” and the water was teemed into 
the burning hold from bucket and engine-nozzle. 

How the water hissed and sputtered ! while 
volumes of smoke and steam rushed up where 
it had been all flame but a moment before, and 
ns we saw this we cheered; but we’d nothing 
to cheer for; it was only tlie gathering 
strength; and then, as though laughing at the? 
water wc poui;pd in, it came clnshirig, and crawl¬ 
ing, and rimuing up, licking the edges of the 
hatchway, andT setting oh ifii-c the tarpacUus at 
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the sides, aad then it began to slioot and leap 
nj) as if to catch at tlie cordage and sails. 

“ Pour it in, my lads,” shouted tiie captain. 
" Don’t be afraid; we shan’t run short of water, 
like they do at your London fires.” 

“No," says a chap on my side; “and there 
ain’t no running away into the next street.” 

Then I saw the captain run to the man at 
the wheei, sitd he changed the course of tlic 
ship, so that all tlie smoke and flame went over 
the side; and then at it we went, sending in the 
water at a tremendous rate, but to all appear¬ 
ance it did no good—not a bit. 

“Now, my lads,” says the captain, “with a 
will;” and then we cheered a^ain; and that 
noble fellow stood with the engine-nozzle in his 
hand, leaning right over t^c fiery hole, where 
the flames darted out, scorching him, and there 
he stood battling with them, and aiming the 
waier where he thought best. 

You see I stood close aside him, so that 1 
could sec all as he did—a brave fellow—and it 
was hot, too. You know I was taking the 
buckets as they were passed to me, and send¬ 
ing the water in with ar regular splash as 
far as I could every time; and the captain 
nodded at me every now and then, and, “ Well 
done!” he says, wheu it was him as ^ught to 
have had the praise. • * 

It was like looking down into the eolith of a 
funiacc; and, as far as I could see, we might 

i 'ust as well have been playing wilh a eonple of 
loy’s squirts; but 1 knew enough of duty fo 
feel what I ought to do; and though I’d have 
liked to have been aside the wife to comfort her, 
my duty w'as to stand there a pouring in that 
there water till I couldn’t do it no longer; and 
the more it didn’t seem no good, the more 1 
warmed up—-obstinate like—and meant to try; 
for 1 didn’t see any fun in being beaten off by a 
few flames and sparks, while the look as 1 got 
now and then from the captain went right 
through me, and in went the water. 

All at once a lot of the sailors stops pumping 
and one shouts out: 

“ ’Tain’t ?io good, mates. Boats out!” 

But hd badu’t hardly said it, before I saw the 
captain dartltack; and then there was a bright 
liglit as the'copper branch of tJie hose-pipe 
flashed through the air, and then down came 
tlie sailor on the deck. 

“Back to your work, men,” sang out the 
captain; “ aud let a man go to the boats if he 
,dares!” And then they stood hanging about, 
mrAtcriug, and one Dutch chap pulls out a knife. 
J^l8t at the same minute, too, a couple of the 
sailors as had' been lianding me the buckets 
strikes work loo, a-saying they’d be hanged 
if they’d stop there and b^ frizzled. 

I iclt that if the men did as they liked, 
it would be all over with us; and that meant 
a regular rush to the boats, while the poor 
women andj^hildren were left to bum; so 
ifrliat dia 7 do but I ups with the leather 
bucket 1 had in my hand—I’ve ^fton laughed 
since—and hJlngs it down like a ’stiuguisher 
right OTithe top of wiifiber one’s head; as to 


t’other—^he was a little chap, and I’m six foot 
and pretty strong—I gets hold of Ipm by the 
scruff of the neck and strap of his trousers, and 
afore he knew where he was, 1 had him up in 
the air and over the hole where the flames were 
pouring up, aud so close, too, that he could'feel 

the scorching ; and then-1 ain’t much given 

to swearing, but I rapped out something fierce, 
that if he didn’t work I’d hurl him in. 

Lord, you should have heard what a shriek 
there was as tlie fellow twisted about like an 
eel to get away, and then I put him a little 
nearer; when lie be^ed and prayed to be put 
down, and he’d work ^ill he dropped ; and then 
up comes the captain, for he’d bolted off into 
the cabin, but now rushed wit again with a 
revolver in each hand. 

“ Well done, my man,” he shouts to me, for 
ho saw what 1 dia j and then ho gives me one 
of the pistols, and* swore he’d^slioot tlie first 
.man as disobeyed, and ilessed if I didn’t 
believe lie would, if they’d have tried it on ; but 
they didn’t, but began pumping away like mad 
again, and we two went to work pouring in the 
water, while I’m sure 1 heard a regular groan 
from the captain, though his face was like a bit 
o’ wood. 

'I'his didn’t take above five minutes; but I 
believe it lost us the ship, though we had seemed 
to make such a little impression wlieri we turned 
on the water. But five minutes at such a time 
was ruin; the flame rose higher and higher, and 
the licat Avas awful; so tliat do what we would, 
we were beat back, and instead of a quiet 
crawhng flame now, there was a regular roar, 
and the wind set towards the great fiery tongues 
in a fierce draught. 

“ Stick to it, my man,” says the captain, in a 
low voice. “ It’s our only eliancc.” 

“ And I wouldn’t give much for it, sir,” 1 
says, ill the same tone. 

“ Hush!” he says ; and then to the men, 
“ Pump away, my lads!” 

They pumped away hearty enough, and kept 
trying on a cheer; but it soon could be seen 
with half an eye that the ship must go, for the 
flames darted up, and, almost before you knew 
it, the rigging was on lire, and the tongue* like 
leaping from rope to rope, till the tarry tilings 
blazed furiously, right up to the maiiuna^tdiead, 
and little fiery drops of burning ter kept falling 
on to the deck, or 'cissiug into the sea; while 
for far enough off, out. int o thff dark night, the 
great flaky sparks went, llvil>g along, for all the 
world like a beautiful golden snow-storm. 

“ There,” says the captain, throwing down 
the copper branch with which he had playcff on 
the fire, and sliaking^k fist^righi. in the flames, 
so that they must liavc burnt it, “ tliere,” he 
says, savagely, “I’ve fpught, it out ivitli you, 
Wd you’ve, beat! Now for life saving!” 

* And tlien, qflietly and coolly, he had one 
boat lowcrcddown, with the first mate in and a 
crew of sailors, and fiie shrieking women aud 
children lowered in, while the* quiet ones lie 
^ept.bfi^. Then there was a water-cask and a 
lot of biscuit-b^s thrown iff, aud that boat. 
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well loaded, ymslied ofT on tbe calm sea, and 
ky to, widjcliintc ns. Then ttin second mate was 
ordered into tJie .sceemd boat, ■vvitli a crew ol' 
sailors; -n atev and bags of bisenit were llirust 
ill; and thou, well loaded with women and 
children, ainl one or two of the men passengers, 
that was carefully lowered dona’ll, imhookcd, and 
pushed off. 

Tiio other two boats w®e not swung owr 
Uie sides, but lay betwnen tli.e iimsls of the ship, 
right in the middle of tlie deck, and were full of 
stores and odd tilings jint thorc to be out of the 
way; but the captain anil men left soon bad 
tackling ftstoned to the. boat tlmt tras right in 
front of liic lice, and it was hauled up, swung 
clear, and lowertd down with a couple of men 
in, and they rowed it. back to the hinder pari, of 
the shi]i, while we who had been launching it 
bad to make a regukr dash through the llames, 
wliioh now extended nearly across the deck, 
Oue man, however, did. not dare come through,, 
but jdunged overboard and swam after the boat 
till ho w^a.s took: in. 

“ Now then,” said the oaptaia; and the rest 
of the women were slung down. 

I did not mean to go us long as I could help 
the captain ; aud then half a dozen of the men. 
p,aKsengers were lowered down, ;md they were 
just going to shove off, when 1 shouts out— 

“ Stop !” and the captain turns round angrily 
to me ; mid 1 says, “ No wafer!” 

Sure enough lliey had none, and a little cask 
tliat stood on the deck wms slung down, aud 
they were going to shove off' agaiu, wdien I 
heard a shriek as w'ent t.hrough and through 
me, aud saiv a bright glare; the man at tJte 
rudder leaned over, while at the. same inmneut 
there was a roar and a rnsli of fearful light, 
and the gn'at inainiuast blazing from t.op t.o 
bottom, aud covered with burning rope and 
canvas, topiiled over towards where the boat 
lay, for the tiro had been eating into it below 
deck for long erimigh. It was all in a moment, 
and like the fla.sliing of some great .sheet of 
lightning, ns in the midst of a wild aud fearful 
cry it fell right towards the boat. 

II. 

That was a fearful moment, that was, and we 
held oiir Irreath with terror; and 1—could 
not. help it—I covert^,!, my-face with my hands 
and dared not look, t.ill .1. heard a loud, cheer, 
aud saw thi! boat ,6alely floating within a very 
few yards of the haUrCxtinct mast which Jiad 
narrondy missed falling upon the little haveu of 
safety. 

And now they were g«ittg to get the last boat 
out, and the tihrec’ others lay off at a little, dis¬ 
tance, wliile above the hfrarse orders of the caj)- 
taln there was the crackling arid roar of tliiP 
flames, now leaping up at a fewrful rate. .Ami 
yet it was a splendid sight, in spik of the hor¬ 
ror; for evei-y nowaadtuhn jiioces of the coppej 
wire rope used-in the rigging regularly caught 
fire, and burned with a most beautiful,, blue 
- light, brighter than iu any firework I ever saw; 


whiJc now the fo.rcmast; had taken fire, and the 
llames wbre tearing along tlic rigging till the 
ropes seemed illummated with litl.h^ beads afld 
tougues of lire. The heat grew awful, and every 
now and then pieces of bkziug rope, spai's, and 
block.s fell rod-hot luid glowing into the sea, to 
scud up little oolunms of hissing steam. The 
whole of the centre of the sliip was now on fire, 
aud the flames rose prodigiously^,floating off, 
and flashing amidst the clouds of smoke; wJiile 
fin: away, still lightly flitted and spun about the 
golden .(laky snow, eddying amongst tlie smoke, 
and dariuig far uu high, in tiho mo.st beautiful 
way imaginable. 

I think 1 said before how the trcmimdous 
heat caused a regular draught to set towards 
the fire, BO that as, .you W'ere almost sconshed 
before, the wind caine wit.h quite a cold rush 
beliiud; but. then, how it made the flames roar 
ag.aiu, and burn more fiercely than ever! ^ 1 i. 
was a sickening sight; for every now and then 
tlie ennd forky tongues seemed to kee[) lapping 
at aud threatoning us, and then dancing mid 
licking ei erythiiig up, as if iu devilish joy at the 
prospect of soon devouring u.s ])nor sinners. 

It was a horrilde sight, tuid t.hough I didn’t 
.show it, yet 1 could fo'd my heart sink every 
time. 1 yas idle for a few moments, when 'l 
Avent., at it agiiin like a savage. 1 didn’t go 
down on ttiy knees to jway; but—1 don’t know 
—I ihink [ prayed euniestly in my lieart then, 
aud Though 1 would gladly nave been with tbe 
wife safe in the otiier bofii, yet 1 couldn’t feel 
as it. was suited with a fellow’s duty to leave 
such a man a.s that capt.uiu had showed fiimsclf 
all in tlie liireli; so 1 s.ays to myself: 

“ 13e a man, too, Lliiland 1 did trv to, 
anyhow. 

All at once the flames soemed to veer round, 
and b('.gai.i blowing towards us, wlulc the posi¬ 
tion of the boats was changed; and 1 couldn’t 
understand it., till 1 .saw the captain run from 
lie!ping to gel the last boat—the oue as was on 
the deck close to the mizciunast — over the 
side ; and then I Ibund it w:ts the man luid left 
the steering wheeJ, fuid had run up towards the 
boat. 

“Jlack!” I beard the captain!-say; “back, 
or I’ll fire!” i 

“The away, caji,” sa.ys the man, sulk%; 
“one may just as well die by fire one way as 
another, and I won’t stand Jhere and be burnt.” 
And then tlie captain’s Jiand—the one as lield 
the pistol—fell down by his side, and he looked 
rcguiarly done. ir 

“ What’s up ?” I says. “ Can I do ?” midfi 
followed tlie cajitain "to the wheel, which he 
turned so a,s to put t,hc. head of tbe ship right 
once more; and as lie did it, siic just chawgod 
round again; but wliile all this liad boon going 
on, the mizen or tiiird mast took lire, and now 
was blazing away lierctily. 

“ Hold t«i Inwe, my man,” sayS the captain, 
"and keep the wheel just as it''is. Tlm1.fe 
right; hold the spokes firm; and if her liead 
swings round, call to me to cOme aud help 
yott.’^ 







“ All I snys; “ bill, .luiiid, I don’t 

uridcrstaud it a bit.” And no^v my trouble,s 
sbeined to bof'Lu; for tliongii it was bad enouffli 
lo be Inistling about fancyiii," tliat tlie sliip 
would cither go doM u or you’d bo burnt every 
moment, to stand .s.took-.sti)l bolding on to 
the Bjioki's of lliat wheel was awful, and do 
what J would (o stop it, a regular tremble oar.ie 
all over jpe jRud my knees kept on shake, shake, 
siiako. • 

They got the boat over the side, and then 
tibe men rimhod over one anotlter to get in, and 
it)Was only by stanijiing about and liitt,u>g at 
them tliat the eajitaiu got the poor chajis to take 
in the tilings they wanted ; such as food, M hicli 
lie felehed out of the cabin himself; and water, 
which I hoy did sling in, byt di'opyiod one lii ile 
cask ovoronai'd. .But, one way or auollier, he 
got them u(, last to take in a good many things 
sig-h as they'd want, and a compuss; and thou, 
with ttircc more men, lie, rnshod down to liie 
cabin again for more food—biscnit-lmgs—saying 
as tliR at,her boals woiilvl want more, and that 
we must supjilv ’em. And then uji t.hey came 
staggering and shaking, («ie man with a little 
waiiM -kcg, and the captain with a side o’ bacon, 
and two men wilh o’ biscuit; and t.luw 

g ics to the side, and 1 wished my job^wus done 
as I .saw ’em go. ^ * 

Ail at once one of the men gWos a yell, 
throws down liis bag, and leaps bang overboard, 
and the others, running after him, did so too; 
and t hen 1 could sec that the cowardly beggar.s 
had pu-shed oif-'lbr tliey lav close under the 
side, where 1 couldn’t see ’em before, and now 
they were rowing hard to getaway, and i could 
see tliat tlie hoai, was so full tliat ihe least thing 
must make her till and faiuk, 

it wui,s jiilifnl to hear fclie shrieks of those 
poor fellow's as was IcA behind, as ilicv .swam 
with all their might to get up to tlie boat, and 
it was yiilifttl to see, for it W'as a.s light as day, 
ami til!' wave.s that gently rose, and fell .seemed 
waves of blood—glowing blood—with golden 
cre.sts as l hey softly broke. J>ut though one man 
swam so failt that he got ipi to the boat.tlicy 
ynished Him off wilh the oars; 'am! then I saw 
iiiin cling tia them, and one man yndled out a 
knife to .stairat him il' he came nearer; while 
just then 1 saw the boat-hook rise up and fall 
witli a heavy thud on the yioor chap’s head, 
and ho went under,iiudI said, “ God help liiru !"’ 
for he came up no more. 

^ . The.re were two more swimming after them, 
an4 when llic next saw all this, he just turned 
round, and looked back at tlie ship, and paddled 
with his hands a bit, and then stretching them 
straight up towards tlifi sky, he gave oho wild 
bittei' shriek, and he wenf under; and this time 
I tried to say, “God help him!” b\it it was 
only my lips tllint moved. ^ 

1’here was the other, though, a fine lusty 
young fiilLo^aad as soon as hi^saw what took 
j*l!icc he turned off to the left and tried to reach 
the nearest boat of the otiier thr^'e; and iiiati- 
fnlly he swam*for it, raising himself well np in 
the Vatf|r at every stepk^, and gradually lessen- 


, ing tlu^ di.s1ance till be got close up to the sicrn, 
where J could .sec rpdtc plain sonic opr. holding 
out his hands to him, and he was took aboard 
the boat. 

Nowidltlhs look place in a very few minutes; 
■and, in S[)i!e of Ibe danger, we, the two liisl on. 
board, could uol, help sl.opjiing to gar.c at the 
terrible incident; but now Ihe captain coine.s 
up and tako,s my baud, and says : 

“ lirotber, it Avas a cowardly, enu'l. sclfi.sb 
action ; and 1 don’t know Init what I'd rather 
die with a brave man than live with enrs.” 

1 know my biuid shook, but .1 doii’i ibbik 
my voice did, tlioufth 1 tliought of lift! being 
sweet, as I said to hJhi, 

“ Is it very hard to die, cajikain ?” ^ 

“ y.es,” he says, “ I believe it is, to* a sirong 
man ; tnul as God gave ms life, and w e’ve done 
our duty so far, why we must fiuithit by iryiug 
to save two innre.* 

, “ But bow 1” I says,getting hold of liim. 

Don’t leave the wiictl,” he says ; and then, 
again, “ But it don’t niatlcr — she makes no 
way. Leini. a liaml here.” 

And .1 helped him, aud tugc.tiier, roasting 
alino.st, we dragged tlure great fowl-coops aud 
a grating to llie side, and he tied llicin t.ogei-.lu'r 
—lasiied tliem, he called it,—in no time; then 
we shoved them overboard; and as the vessel 
slowly sprung round, we were out o’ sight o’t lie 
boat.s, which were about a quarter of a mile off. 
lie had a rojie to the coops so that tJiev could 
not tlo,M,l oir, and as lie told me, 1 .slid down on 
j to tJiem and squatted there trembling, wliiie he 
I lowered down to inc the little walicr-keg, some 
rope, t,lio bacon, and tw'o of the bi.«eiiii-bags. 
’I’iicn he ]iitched some loose piooe.s of wood¬ 
work and the cover of tlie ca.bin stains and a 
hutch iliiiig and tarjiaulin into the water by 
me ; sbd down tlie rope, and wa.s by my side 
in a few minutes; with tliii coops sinking about, 
■so that I was glad to lower myself into the 
water and hold on. 

“ That’s riglit,” he says, opening his knife 
with his tedli and cullihg the rojn', and then 
getting the tarpaulin and bits of wood aud 
! things hi tlic centre in the handiest, way po.s- 
.sible—same as only a sailor could do. Hr* t,ells 
me to hold on tiglil, and then lowering liimself 
into the water he pushes off from tlie ]jurning 
ship and begms swimming and guiding our bit 
of raft away’ very hlowlji, but still further and 
further off’. * 

‘•J’U lash the coops at>d the grating to¬ 
gether,” he says, “as soon as we’ro out- of 
danger.” 

“Gilt of ihmger!” I says; “and when'will 
that be ?” • • ■ ^ ^ 

“ Well,” he says, mean wlicu we arc out 
of reach of being’snelci'il down when she sinks.” 

I » W’iU she sink F” I says. 

1 “ Yes,” he sayl, “and before long nowand 
tbon be w'cut^o’n swiimfling luird, while 1,could 
do nothing but xvatch* first the boats aud tlieu 
the burning ship. * 

, It.wjy grand, though awful, to see the noble 
v*essol standing there like sf pyramid of lire 
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SECOND ]fES. TILLOTSON. 

»T THE ATITBOB Of “ NXVBE FOBaOTTSK.” 


Book IV. 

CnArTEU X. A VISIT OP WELCOME. 

During these times the Foncicr Bauk had 
made great progress. It had become a rich, 
plethoric, almost obc.sc association. The clov'er 
secretary had pushed* it with ex,traordi- 
uary energy and success. It was»looinuig 
and drifting along tlio great C'ity waters^ike 
a huge Sjianish galleon. Some little ifliyiretend- 
ing banking-craft, coming incautiously under 
its stem, were swallowed up and destroyed. 
Its shares were at a tine premiuni—were, 
indeed, not to be procured; and the secret wa.s, 
every one said, “ it wa.s so judiciously managed 
you had Tillotson, and “men like that.” But 
what would ever make up for the loss of 
Bowater, who was so calm, no stead^y, and so 
courteous? Shouldweever forget liis indescrib¬ 
able eye travelling down tlic rows of ligurcs ? 
Ilis place was not to be readily supplied. We 
must onlv look about, however, aud get in New 
Blood. This was always the secretary’s cry, 
“Blood! Blood!” like a ferocious Thug—that 
is, “ New B4)od.” 

The secretary had in Ids eye the quantity of 
New Blood that was contained in a certain Mr. 
Lackson, whiJwas known t o the public as “ the 
great LacksdH,” and who was, besides, said by 
tiic same innocont jiublic to lie able to do 
u hat he liked with the Bank of England. He 
was an enormous c*uitractor and railway pro¬ 
prietor; made railways, bought railways, made 
Jufgc works, and was now busy getting up a vast 
socHty for supplying railway shedding—huge 
roofs of ludimited span—to every company in 
the kingdom. , 

The prospectus of “The Universal Railway 
Roofing Company (Limitcdy’ had been in every 
newspaper for the last mont h. Like every olher 
thing that “ he put his finger to,” the aiihnircrs 
said, this aim would turn into gold. Yet he! 


in gold, which would have been a very large 
weight of gold indeed; and •the quastion of 
bis adhesion to the Foncier Company had 
been only postponed until Mr. Tillotson came 
back. , 

ft bus been mentioned that it#was a different 
Mr, TiUotson that camoAack—a gay, hopeful, 
cheerful Mr. Tillotson, with a brow that was 
open and clear, and a tongue that was loosened; 
with a wit aud judgment, too, as his colleagues 
found, tliat had been surprisingly quickened. 
All his sorrowful indifference had passed away. 
He anticipated all their reasons, and struck 
out brilliant ideas of his own. But ‘against 
the admission of “the great Lackson” ho was 
strong. He said, truly, they were doing ad¬ 
mirably, and the bank was strong enough ; tliat 
such men as Ijackson were dangerous and un¬ 
certain, and could only prove a dead weight on 
their operations. 

At several board meetings the matter was 
gone over and over again. It was urged yet 
more strongly, aud as a chief ground, that bo 
had an enormous account witli their house, which 
it would be a pity to lose. At last Mr. 'I'illolson 
gave way, and in the. next report the dkeetors 
“ liad peculiar gratification in rocommcudiusc to 
the sliareholdei’s the well-known name of Wil¬ 
liam Lackson, Esq., for election as a director, 
the value of udinse adhesion to this great society 
iK'eds not be pointed out.” William Lackson, on 
that, joined the board, and tbe very week after 
paid m as a mere current account a sum of over 
twenty thousand pounds. “ 1 shall, of couftse,” 
said the. great Lackson, “have now nothing 
to do with any other house.” And ha came 
regularly to the board, in his dissenting tail¬ 
coat; said little, hu]; to ihe p^nqioso. He did 
not, Jiowcver^likc Mr. Tillolsou from tlie begin¬ 
ning, who, he said, wanted# stuil',” and was 
not the man for the place. 

Mr. Tillotson, only a week after his returp— 
when t his matter hadjieen finally settled—came 
home gaily and hurrieiRy ; fnihc was a little 
late. He knew that two of the fine saddle- 
horses which the captain had chosen were 


said, inis aim would turn mto gold, let he 
wa# a stemt^eavy, countryman looking opera- 
tdt, slo.w of speech, red in face, and wore a 
huge waistcoat, and a baggy dissenting clergy¬ 
man’s taU-eoat in the mqming. Such a mail, 
the sccr.>tary said, woald be worth his weight 


exercise. But the horses were imt yet brought 
round, and he was about to»im up-stairs to 
apologist? 

The gijntle figure, in her I'lding-habit, came 
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dowii ^lofily ami laid her hand on Ids arm. 
“lie is ul)-stairs,” she whispered; “poor Ross! 
he has been hero this hour-^in a miserable state, 
and O, my dear husband, you will let me re¬ 
mind you of your kind and g:euerous promise the 
olhei- tdght, for he wants all your indulgence. 
They have disgraced him—tru-uedldm out of the 
army. So that if he is at all fretful, or ill 

tempered, I know you will- ’* 

" Mr. Tillolson’s open face glowed with deep 
sympathy, and almost grief. He t ook her liami. 
“Let us go to him. ^Xe shall help him in 
some way, in spite of hinself. And, as to my 
minding a word he may aay, you shall sec. Now 
watch me.” _ 

They'went up. B oss was standing with his 
back to the lire, woni and dejected, with 
lines in his face, and his ludr wild and tossed. 
His face lighted up when l.c saw them, and he 
gave an impati'cnt stamp upon the ,rug. But 
Mr. Tillotson advanced to him with his hand 
out and the kindest greeting. “ My dear Ross, 
I am so glad yon have come to us. You must 
keep up, and not be cast down. Everything 
will come right again, and if one tiling goes a 
little astray, something else will turn up. We 
shall make it turn u[).” 

Ross mis embarrassed by this sweetness and 
warmth. He looked up nioodily. “Ah, 
nmy say that, who are on the risht side in every¬ 
thing: yon were horn to hick. I was not. It is 
very easy to give comfort of tht/( sort; but what, 
does it mean ?” 

“ Exact!}',” s.aid the other, heartily ; “amost 
sensible question. Now sit d'own there, and let 
us all draw our chairs together, and look into 
tlie business, and sec what is the best course. 
There.” 

The word “ all” grated on Ross; and, <as he 
turned to Mrs. Tillotson, he saw lier face suffused 
with gratitude. That look stung him, and he 
pushed away the chair. 

“ I want no councils held over my affairs,” 
he said. “I am no pauper coming here to Img 
money and aid. Do you take me for that?—tell 
me. Do you suppose I have come to you for 
that ? Answer me.” 

“‘Heaven forbid!” Mr. Tillotson answered, in 
the same nnriiffled tone, “Y’ou have merely 
come to friend.s, to-” 

Ross fried to laugh. “ Friends! That’s not 
so bad. • JQndcrstanti* mo. 1 want nothing. 
From this bouse at least, I have lots—lots 
of friends ! I haVe just come to sec this—this 
Mrs. Tillotson. Any harm in that }' Is it a 
crime P Do you obiedl ?” 

Nothing could msturb. Mr. Tillotson. “Soi 
far from that, you shall be always welcome. I 
am afraid, then, we are not to venture to try 
and help you?” ^ fi 

“ Once more, Mr. Tilloftsoiy” said the othtf 
roughly, “ give that up. I’ve c^e here to 
True, I have left the winy, or say, if you 
like, they hape tunred me out. Well, if they 
have? Better and more honourable men than 
I am have been ^turned out. Infemsy'jobbers! 
If 1 was a lord, or had a lord or corsin or an 


uncle at the Horse Guards, how soon the m.attcr 
woidd be jobbed over!_ It’s as vdp and «.s 
rotten a don as tilierc is in tlio kingdom. And 
what did I do, after all ? Wliat' thousands 
have done. And why did I do it? Was it 
to shirk duty P No, before God. And then 
they go and disgrace me—disgrace me—that 
I never can hold up my head iiudcceut com¬ 
pany again." ■ , ^ • 

Botli faces were turned to him with deep 
compassion. 

_ “Now, dear Mr. Ross,” she said, "that is what 
gives you a claim upon us. We kuow why you 
came away, and why will yon uoi. let us take 
counsel with you and sec what can be done ? 
We kuow people that have power, and wc could 
get——” 

“We this, wc that,’’ said Ross, bitterly. 
“ Charming partnership, isn’t it P I want umie 
of it. I was sick of the army. I w'ouKm’t 
g(> hack to it to-morrow, if you gave me a 
million.. I shall do very well, never fear. 
Don’t waste your joint synqjathies on me, pray. 
.1 shall lun'c more money than I kuow what lo 
do with by-imd-by. 1 bavc ju.st been w'il It the 
Lawyers, and our case is down, my friend, ajid 
1 eau -icll yon you^wonldu’t bo comforted 
by bearing what they have io i,ell me. But 
luck isn’t to go all one way for ever, rccol- 
Icct.” ^ 

“ If there is to bo a victory for yon,” s.ai(l 
Mr. Tillotson, “ I sliall be just as glad. Will 
you believe me ?” 

“ That’s all very well,” said the other. " No 
coinpliment in that. It’s time, indeed, luck 
turned. God knows 1 have been persecuted 
enough. I have had a wretched life of it. 
Haven’t I, now P Admit it. Everytliing has 
gone wrong witli me; while with you, Tillot- 
.son, everything has gone entirely the other 
way.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. “ If you knew 
all,” he said, “you would not say that. Y'our 
life has been a paradise to mine.” 

“ YVell, wc can’t Jielp it,” said the other. 
“ Every man get s a mb. I suppose you think 
1 shall end iu a ditch one day; and the sooner 
flic better, 1 say.” , 

“Not .at all,” said Mr. Tillotsbn, dvcerfully. 
“ Things will mend, never fear. You won’t lid 
me do anything for you, so I shall not say any¬ 
thing more of jhat. Still, if you care to coruc 
here and consult your old friend, and if you can 
let us persuade you that there is nothing wait-, 
iug you here but sympathy and regard, I nope 
you will come very often—when you choose, in 
tact—dine with us." 

Ross looked at hip doubtfuUy, thou said, half 
sulkily, “ Why should IP Yet it’s no such com- 
plimcut, after all.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Tillotson. "Now we 
look at it in the proper view. complimtait 
whatever. Cdbae when yon like-**^ when you 
Uko. Is that agreed P” 

Ross gave a rough laugh, and took his 
hat. 

" He has wonderful virtue.” he saidv- “ They 
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sliould canonise tim. Tliey were making a 
sliiiit at Malta when I. was tue#e. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for theirs is the kingdom, 
.yon know. But they don’t win lawsuits, m,y 
friend, for all that. No, no. They arc content 
with another kingdom, and m%i&t be on this ocoa- 
.sion. Make n]i your mind, Tillotson, with a 
good grtjco,i'or it’s all up witJi you.” 

“ Willi all my heart,’^said Tillotson. 

“ Good-bye, then,” said Ross. 

A servai'it came in, now, saying that Mr. 
Withers, from the bank, was below. This Wiis 
sdine special business. Mr. Tillotson went down 
and came up presenUy “No ride to-day, 1 am 
afraid—for me, at least. This dreadful business 
waits for me for half an hour.” 

Mrs. Tillotson was stmiding there in her 
riding-habit, a clmrming ligure. Tbc golden 
h;\ir was gathered back behind in a rieh knot. 
Sho looked like a statue of some saint. Mr. 
Tillotson l.urned to her hastily. “ You must not 
Jose your ride,” lie said. “ Mere, if Ross Avonld 
take' my horse. You need not go into the 
Park.” . 

“ Oh no,” she said, hastily. 

“ But, oh yes. I ins,iat; that is, if Ross can 


IJffive 


go.” ; 

“ Well,” said the other, half eagerly, 
no objection.” ' ^ 

“There then, that’s settled,” .said Mr. Til.'ot- 
son; and went, doAVii to his business. 

In a moment tbc borscs were lound, and the 
goldeii-hairod lady was out upon the steps. Slic 
ran in for a .second to her husband, ami gave 
him a gnatcrnl wliisper. Ross heljied her up, 
still moody, then mounted himself. Mnrllia 
Malcolm held the door open till they avere gone. 
As they turned to ride away, Mr. Tillnl son came 
out for a second to look at them, which he did 
with pleasure. 

“ Kindness, after all,” lie thought, “ will tame 
that poor outcast, yet, and make him gentle. 
She i.s an angel indeed, and look.s one.' God 
grant that 1 do not feel too hnjiiiy at this mo¬ 
ment.” • 


Suddenly he heard a harsh voice bc.side him. 

“That’.s a|p]casaut and agreeable arrange¬ 
ment, .sir?” J 

“Yes, what, Martha?” 

" That. Is it t,o be regular and every day ?” 

“Not every day^Martha,” tnid he, sniiiiug. 

He is in trouble, poor fellow, now.” 

, “Bo it seems, sir,” said Martha, gravely, “and 
•rermircs comfort.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled again, and went into 
bis study. He looked on Mmlha ns a privi¬ 
leged but faitlvful reHnincr; a h'gacy, too, 
from tho fail' little lady w'Ik) had died in foreign 
lands. 


CnArMB. XI. BASIS FOB STTSnCIOK. 

#Mrs. f rx^TSON came hoine*vefy eager and 
excited witli her ride. She ran to tier Imshand 
in his study. •“ It is all going wd!l,” she said; 
“you arc only too kin^ #nd good. I am sure 
he will ^vc no more trouble now. I liave talked 


to him and reasoned with him, poor sojul; and 
he has half jiromised me.” 

“Half,” said, he, Rmiling. “Do I not know 
that there can be no half promises made to youf 
Well, 1 am very glad; aud rerj gbd, tooj tiiat 
you are pleased.” 

“ It has been a greater weight on my mind,” 
said she, thoughttully, “ t haii 1 liked to own to 
you. With aU hi.s follies and fauU.s, he is good 
and amiable and honovirable; and I myself was 
somewhat to blame. By the Avay, we met that 
friend of his, Grainger; more hi.s evil genius 
than Ills friend, rbu remember him at Bt. 
.Alans ?” • 

“ A sort of traveller,” saisi Mr. Tillotson, 
“ and a sneering traveller.” 

“ Yes,” she sidd; “ Mr. Tilney somehow liked 
him, bat I never could feel easy in his presence. 
I am sure he is cfai'ly and wicked, aud if we 
^could withdraw Ross his ttltal influence— 
■Imt 1 susjieet—and he. .seems to be in his power 
— 1 think he has given him money, and our poor 
Ross, of course, cannot pay him,” 

“I remember his admiring .yo?/,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, “and that is the only thing 1 bear 
him malice for. As for the money, if yon can 
settle. ihftf,ic>(), aud re.seuc Ross, you know 
where to come to.” 

“ Always good, too good,” she sai<l, with one 
of her .soft smiles, and wout away to change her 
dre.ss. 

Another paradisiacal evening for the banker. 
Did he not tliiiik lhat life was actually growing 
more aud more likejiaracliseevery hour? Betw'eeu 
him and his ligures, that night, seemed to dance 
a crowd of fairie.s—spirits that seemed, with 
grotesijue feet, to make stftjis that took the shape 
of the word.s of .Hanpiiiess and Delight. 

Borne few more days—nearly aweek—.and Mr. 
Tillotson 110111 , with alacrity into his banking 
concerns. Ho was coming round gradually to 
the heavy, almost silent Lacksou, who, when he 
spoke, said a couple of words that were as 
valuable u.s a cheque. Still was the bailk grow¬ 
ing; it bade fair to be the very megatherium of 
banks, and the secretary hinted that there were 
vast schemes in t he brain of “the great Lacl^on” 
which, if he could be induced't^ impart, would 
set 1 liem all rolling in gold, 

lie came homo one evening after one df these 
meetings, thinking* of the jilcasaut ride in the 
Park tliat was before Bm. ‘He JjKtf got to 
the top of his street, when he saw a gentleman 
come out tuid hurry away. He recollected 
his liicc perfectly, as tlfat of the Mr. Grain¬ 
ger he had known at St. Alans. He iton- 
dered what could take., him to that house, but 
knew tliat in the ride Mr^.* Tillotson would 
cxjilain it. 

\ He wrote a letter o!* two, then the horses 
«me round, and4hey went. out. It was a.oham- 
ing eveiiiug, gad tlicy had a delicious canter. 
They stayed out a l<mg time. Tliis was more 
of liaiipy"^ lilc. Tlicy were tosdiae out, and 
came tone about steven. Stilt Mrs. Tillot- 
,sdu haa made no mentioi^ of her visitor, 
nor of tier visitor’s name. He wondered at 
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tliis w^th a little placid wonder, but knew 
very well tliat there was reason for it, or 
that there was some defect in himself or in 
his way of judmng of it. Still, it was a little 
carious; and when she had tripped up-stairs to 
get off her habit, the idea came to him that this 
had been only “ a call,” and she had known no- 
tliing of it. He smded at his stupidity. “And 
they call me a business man!” 

Martha Malcolm was passing Ivis study, when 
he asked her, carelessly, “ Anybody called here 
to-day ?” The grim Martha told him a gentle¬ 
man had called, and had been there neaiiy an 
hour. • 

Mr. Tillotson wondered again; but once 
more dismissed me matter as “ a little curious,” 
setting it all down to some imperfection on 
his side. Then tliey went out to dinner, which 
was at a City house, and »wcre received with 

S eat respect; ^uid through the night, though 
e matter came driftnig back upon his brain; 
it grew fainter and hiinter. 

The visit had been of this sort: Grainger had 
called, had been shown up; a strange gaunt 
man, with wild eyes, and a ragged look about 
the lower part of his face, but, on the whole, 
was more ringed now and wilder than in the 
old St. Alans days. He had been knocking 
about, as he told his friends; had spent some 
“ tearing nights,” and was said to ‘Jiave lost 
much money—nearly all he had—at the Hom- 
bnrg or Baden tables. Yet he never lost the old 
quiet, gentlemanly, almost soft manner of liis. 

Mrs. Tillotsoirwas in the drawing-room writ¬ 
ing, and started up to go when she saw him. 
“ 1 beg yonr pardon,” he said, in his softest 
voice; “I have no right to come; but this has 
fallen ont most fortunately, for 1 wdshed to sec 
you.” 

Mrs. Tillotson answered coldly, and gathered 
up her papers calmly, as if to go. She knew 
more of tliis man, and of the mischief his in¬ 
fluence had wrought upon Ross, than she had 
told her husband. 

“ You cm have no business with me, Mr. 
Tillotson wni be back in half an hour, and if 

you choose to wait-” 

“'Then I sliall go,” he said, with deference. 
“ I have no business with liiin. What I wislied 
to say •‘can be said in two minutes, it is about 
Ross. 1 know you have always had a prejadice 
againstr*ii«<j. ainh 1 mflst say a just one. 1 de¬ 
serve it. I'''have a certain way of life, and 1 
am the slave of tRat. 1 have no power over 
myself. But I have some regard for Ross. 
But I came to tell you that he. is in a strange 
frame of mind—that hg ig infuriated by a suo- 
cessiott of disapppintmenis; and what I would 
ask of you—^not of ilr. Tillotson—is to be in¬ 
dulgent, to soothe him Sa much as you can, of 
he may turn out dangerous your husband 
That IS all I have came .to s^. Tfon ha-fe 
been very indulgent in hstening to me So long.” 

Mrs, Tillot^n had grown interested. The 
motion he had made to go looked genuine. 
Without sitting ^.down, .she said irrelolotely, 

“ I know something of this. I bclitYC what 


yon say. But we have seen him, and talked 
Vith 1^, and he is inclined to he kind and 
quiet.” 

“ Look here, Mrs. Tillotson,” said, Grainger, 
earnestly, and coming back closer to her. 
‘‘Grainger may ormOT not have reasons for tell¬ 
ing you this. I say I have an interest in him, 
and, though you will not believe me, aai interest 
in you. You know very wcll,'in yoiA heart of 
hearts, you are insecure about Ross. You can¬ 
not depend on him. I tell you and warn you 
that he is altered. He has lot things prey on 
his mind. One thing especially, which even I 
did not suspect 'he would have so taken to 
heart. You guess that, I can see. If you had 
seen the way he behaved after it, or had you 
seen what labour fell on me, or what days and 
nights of weary watching I had to go through, 
to keep him from something desperate, you 
would give me more credit for good intentions. 
I tell you, it is a serious matter—if you value 
tlie happiness that I am told you are now enjoy¬ 
ing, and if yon value his, your husband’s, com¬ 
fort, love, quiet, and perhaps life." 

She seemed a little scared by aU this earnest¬ 
ness, and dropped into a chair half uncon- 
sciousljii. He did the'^amo. 

(“Buftell me,” she said; “he could not 
medn—hg was so kind, so gentle——” 

He interrupted her. 

“ So lie might be now, but it is all slumlier- 
ing. A word, a look, will set him in a flame. 
Do not think this is fanciful or exaggeration. 
If a policeman heard him only last night, it 
would be his duty to arrest him. I do not so 
much mind the present; it is tlic future that 1 
dread. This lawsuit—ho is us sure as (hat the 
sun will rise lo-niorrow to lose it. It is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. He has not a chance, f 
know it. Well, when that day comes—it’s only 
a monlh or so ofl'—when he is left without 
money or hope —^wlicn he is a disgraced man, as 
he is.now, and a mined outcast, as he will be 
then, and an outcast stuffed with ]>rido and a 
sense of injury—this is the moment that 1 
dread and shriirk from. We may all humour 

him until then, but afterwards-Now, Mrs. 

Tillotson,” he went on, in a (^ranged voice, 
“this is what I came to tell you. You may 
put what motive, you please upon it; hid, wlial. 

1 liavc said, I Ihinh, looks like truth. Yon can 
act on it as you Ihmk lit, Rut you may depend 
on my doing my best. As for Mr. Tillotson, if 
I miglit advise here too, I would recommei\d<i 
his knowing nothing of the matter. His liwu 
generous and unsnspioious nature will be his 
best jiroteciion, and have him quite free to 
act. J5ut you can <io us you please. 1 only 
recommend.” 

There was something in his manner that half 
awed, half convinced her. In her grave gentle 
way she tlnuiked liim. He saw- in her face 
that she accEpfbd all he had said!^ He rosc;i^p 
hastily and looked at his watch. “ Th,ose tw'o 
minutes,” he said, “have stret«hcd to half an 
hour. “ I mu^ go. Gtr>od-byc, Mrs. Tillotson 
and he left her. 
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For a moment she was undecided; but she laid by—that he had always rather a—^you know 
thought the whole interview over, and, for the —what the Frcucli call a pongchong 'for our 
sake of lier husband, resolved to say notliiug dear child of earth with the golden hair—of 
of it, which, indeed, seemed a wise resolu- course, 1 mean your wife, the present Mrs. 
tion. Tillotson.” . 

A faint tinge coloured the other’s cheeks. 
CHAPTisuxti. ME. TliafEY GIVES COMFOBT., “ludffid,” he said, eagerly. “I never heard 
Bext;#:r times, too, had set in for Mr. Tilney. or ev® suspected this.” 

After nianjAcrupIes, and much sincere delicacy, “No,” said Mr. Tilney, plaintively. “No, 
he had boea induced bv Mr. Tillotson to accept no, I dare say not. We never let tlie worm in 
a moderate loan, “ at five per cent interest,” as the bud prey on us—in such cases, at least, 
it was most carefully stipulated; on the strength Ghls mil be girls, and like having men after ' 
of which he tiad taken a little house towards them; and to the cnjl of the chapter. It’s the 
Chelsea. All this had produced a wonderful same with the whole kit of’em.” 
alteration in his looks and spirits. “ But,” said Mr. Tillotson, a little excitedly, 

“ 1 declare to you, ’Tillotson,” he said, as if “ I tliink .you are wrong in a’d this. For, from 
making a very handsome concession, “ God is what 2 saw at St. Alans, I should say, if there 

very good to us a/ler all. Do wc do half enough wgs any one sho disliked-” 

for Him in return ? It astonishes me they don't “ My dear fellow,” said the other, patting his 
iufist more on that view in the pulpit. He arm in great dcligk, “i/ou hayc not seen the 
sends us everything—the house-top and the, side of" the world thaV I have. It requires 
sparrows, and all that sort, of thing; but what a life, sir,-to know women and their ways, 
do m: send Him P” The very man they curl their noses at, and turn 

Mr. Tillotson, always sweet-tempered and tlicir backs upon, is the man they like. She 
placid, quite accepted this ’more devotional view liked listening to our friend’s stories of shooting 
of imputing the. oldigatiou of his owm services the tigers, and his swimming the rivers with his 
to the highest source oMl. , gun in his teeth. You remember Desdemona 

“ 1 see a deal of Grainger,” Mr. Tdncy vrent and her black man. My dear Tillotson, take 
on, one day—“a deal of Grainger, A nice this truth homo w’ith you from an old soldier 
creature; but spoiled. A line nature originally, that h,a^” added he, wi1,h great cheerfulness, 
but, gone to tlie deuce, sir, for want of religious “ had his heart broken with the ingratitude of 
culture. The man has about as much religious courts and princes. "Women, sir, have no re- 
sentiment in him us—r-as the funnel of that spcct for snobs. Y'ou catch my racauiug? "jour 
lamp.” gentle, pale-faced, well-meaning, benevolent 

“And who was heP” asked Mr. Tillotson, snob, no girt worth her salt cares tuppence 
interested ; “ where does he come from ?” for!” 

“One of the best families, sir,” said Mr. Something like a cliill struck on Mr. TiHot- 
Tilncy; “no better in all Bmk(\ I knew liLs son’s heart jus he heard this remarkable declara- 
father, Tat Grainger, well—no man better. No lion. He felt that there was a truth—very 
man could have a nicer, or more genteel, or a rarely found in such declarations—^iu what his 
beUcr-ap])ointcd table. His o\\ni crest on every- friend had said. 

tiling. Lovely damask, sir. It was a great “Look at Boss, too,” went on Mr. Tilney, 
pity.” quite encouraged by the overwhelming convic- 

“ What?” asked Mr. Tillotson. lion and assent that he saw in Mr. liJlot,son’s 

“ O, the break ni»,” said Mr. Tilney, as if lie face. “ Look at Ross. Now that it’s all past, and 
was spc.akmg of a ship. “ It is very odd, do gone, and laid by too—who would not say that 
you know, they all do that so much. Most the jircseni Mrs. Tillotson had a regard for him P 
singular. Lift Ids family in a miserable way. We all of us knew it, sir. Brought u]) toother 

lloAV this itfltn has kept himself is^ marvel, from that high. With all his rudeness and 

Has travelled, mixed with the host, and yet I vow roiiglmess, his follies and breakings out, we 
to Heaven, this moment, 1 don’t know where he could sec, sfr, with half an eye, sir, that the 
could lay his hn»d. on three-hall'pcuoe. Yet ])re.scnt Mrs. Tilldtsou Jiad a liking for him. 

I respect lum for it. My dear Tillotson,” But that’s all gone and laid by nMlruiirious, 

continued he, wanniug, “ don’t you agree looking back this way on t^c li^t of old days.' 
wiili me, that a man with no visible means, They eomc back on us, like mountains, my dear 
and yet who keeps up a good appearance, Tillotson, rolling softly, softly, over one another, 
has a good coat on his back, secs conqiany, Man,” added Mr. Tilney, buttoning hirnsett np 
goes up to his dinner-party, and pays for Ids with devotion, "is Bu()*as a pyff of smoke upon 
cab, is—is nadly— one of the noblest ■tcoHa of earth. Blow it, sir, ever so gently, and it’s 
our Crealor inowhcrc.” , 

Mr. Tillotson smiled at this new definititm. \ 

The other muit on: ^ Mr. Tillotso# walked homo that dav with 

Tooj Cyviii^r. He used 4;o he great with his eyes upOA tlie grolind, ruminating dccjily. 

As, yojj know, down at St. Alans, ruuidug in Something like a hint of his own over-trust 
and out, like pet rabbit—no oijp to question and uususpieiousness was in Jdl mind, mid that 
him. No one. And, iiujced, I may toll you/fuie, grotpsctile dictum of Mr. TUncy seemed tn 
Tillolseii, now that it*s all past, and g^c, and ring iu^ Ids ears like a discordant chime— 
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evils that ■wore thus Iiiutcd at ivs elfftir as if they 
liilil happened already. She had an instinct 
that every word of it was true; but the worst 
was, that Ross’s letter showed her only too 
])!ainly that any exertions of lier own would be 
useless. Shn 'had thought com])lacently of 
what had happened at that interview as having 
conipletaly supoothed away evorjtliing, and now 
she saw wiawshe was wong. 

What was she to do?' As for telling her 
husband of this new danger, it would be unkind 
and seKish, and would not help the matter. 
The only tiling was to bear it all on her 
own slimdders. • Grainger, she felt, bad in¬ 
deed hit on the truth -vi'hen he said that her 
soothing, and only hers, could have influence 
with Ross. • 

After much thought she went to her desk, 
wrote a note, and sent it out. Martha Mal- 
coffn took it from the little page who was sent 
with it, mid read that it was directed to Mr. 
Grainger. 

ITALY IN THE LEASH. 

“ WuEUB arc the soldiers, and where are the 
labourers ?” a stranger who had fall‘*u behind 
the Tiiarcli of pulilie events might iiiriuirc, *s lie 
travels in Italy in June, “’sixty-six.” JjScarcelya 
soldier is to he seen, and, if cue docs oecasioii- 
ally ati.ract the eye, he dodges across tlie way, 
and, like a rabbit who has had sonic narrow 
escapes in i.he foray that destroyed his friends, 
is gone like a dream. So, t.oo, in the rich 
abundant fields, heavy with harvest jiroiuisc, 
and, ill many cases, ripe for scythe and sickle, 
not a soul stands ready to^gathcr in the fruits, 
and only here and there, some decrepit house¬ 
father, or a couple of" sun-hu rued weuelies, move 
alioiil:, loftkiug almost ludicrously inadeciuate to 
the agricultural tasks that seem to have devolved 
upon them. 

The strife once hegnn, doubtless hands of 
some sex op age will he found for these needful 
duties. In the mean time, tluit shade of possi¬ 
bility wl'ich, uj) to this very hour of writing— 
Juno the lifWenth—has not eea.sed to extSt, that 
war tniiy bc^verted—has perhaps coimscUcd a 
little delay. 

To remain in seclliiiig Turin, iaJsimply impos¬ 
sible. True, that/rathcr slumbrous city has 
shaken off its lethargic ways, and seems to liav'c 
, regist ered a vow nc«cr to retire to bed again 
uiiil victory and Venice are won. 

“ Sorgi, 0 i) 0 ))olo Latino—sorgi, e viiiei!” 
sings Angelo Rroflerio, through a hundred 
throats, ill every place of^opular ussemhiy; and 
the Latin jieople have "‘literally obeyed the 
exhortation. Yc.s, literally; for, if they have, 
not yet overcome the intrusive German, whom,^ 
after a hui^rcd and forty years, it is still plea¬ 
sant t,o^ca|il .:la'tui"er,” thejkliave conquered 
ihal stranger’s best allies, their own listlessness, 

» apatfly, and disunion. Let partv^oliticiaus say; 
what they will, tlic fact reinains Uiat the worl'a i 
has rarely -witnessed *a more heart-stirring spec-j 


tacle than that now presented by a country hut, 
recently pronounced — perhaps beliejjod—bj 
stute.smeu to bo unworthy of a place among the 
greater peoples of Europe. So young in freedom, 
not even yet emancipated from galling influences, 
nor rid of foes wiliiin, what has she not alccucly 
eflected ? 

Turin is in a fever, and, like other patients 
in a similar condition, is not coherent, nor re¬ 
liable in her observations. She invents, and 
then feeds upon, the most extraordinary fancies. 
iNfter repeated umleceptions, it seems desirable 
tliat any iiidividuid interested iu asccrt.viuiiig 
the truth should iir(?cced something nearer tjo 
tlie tlieatro of expected events, and judge for 
him.self. And, now, to w//«V7i tkeatre'r for there 
are two, at least, with their miglity gates flung 
open, all waiting to begin. Long before these 
lines are read, the bowing, and scraping, and 
measuring of sword’s between the great German 
/?hain])ioiis ivill probably jjave given place to the 
eaniion’s roll and the rusli of arnuid legions; 
but with this portion of the treuie.udons game 
we have far less sympathy, and no business. 
To youthful .Italy,' dame' England has ever 
turned a friendly face, and all that strict neu¬ 
trality, tinctured’with iiearty good will, can do 
—iierluqis a trifle more—r-lias been exerted in 
ht-lmlf of the bold boy who is now going in, to 
win buck, with Ids own right hand, the herilago 
of his sires. 

Elorcugc, and tlicncc to the royal camp, or 
f'onic) and Garibaldi? It is a difticult choice; 
hut really there Is iiathing like fixing one’s 
plans, l’ sliall leave, at S.lhi, for Florence—no, 
stop —at 5.2.‘J, for Govno, I flunk. No, after 
all, Florence is the jioiiit, only tlial it is so easy 
to take Como and the red-frocks lirst; after 
wliieh, without jirejudiee to the possibility of 
remaiiimg then!, 1. can follow the fortunes of 
the warlike Viol or. Admirable decision! To 
Como. 

Seven years ago, many of these green and 
golden fields through which wo arc pcacefiilly 
pufllng our way, were ravaged by war. 

1 recid the trampled vines, the shattered 
homesteads, the desecrated cemeteries (.spot.s 
iiiucii favoiu-cd by the Austriaim for making a 
stand), avid also a certain ghostly stroll, in 
wliieli 1 managed to lose n\y way among the 
half-covered graves of Magenta. But liere we 
are at. Milmi. 

Still not a soldier to ue" first 

red sldrf s are representetj by^ialf a dozei> 
lads, wit.h can and havcrsactf on their way 
to the depots at Monza, Como, Lecca, and 
Bergamo. After an hour’s halt wo continue 
the journey, and, featang tkv train two miles 
from Como, to which there*is a deep de.scuul j 
are at once in the midst of martial bustle and 
bireparation. Seven thousand volunt-cers arc 
Quartered in aihi about the town, imd, with the 
regiments Monza*and the neighbouring 
depots, make up tliS uuinbci- to about twcirty 
thousand. A nearly equal niilnber, we learn, 
pe iissiYublcd in and about Ancona, to operate 
in'vendtia, and thus give fiull scope to tlieir^ 
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genoral’s well-knowji habit of appearing where 
he is letlst expected by tlie foe. How is he ? 
How does he lookP Wonderfully brisk and 
well. Active as one of his sixteciv-ycar-old re¬ 
cruits^ Does he hobbleP Not he! But they 
talked pf a stick. He lias flung it away. Noble 
heart of Garibaldi! We believe he did so, 
though it helped him, because he would not at 
such a momeut call to remembrance the mis¬ 
creant shot at Aspromonto. 

Speaking of that, a curious rumour has it 
that Colonel Pallaviciui, through whose orders 
that evil deed mto done.^has offered his ser¬ 
vices upon the general’s,staff! It is added- 
but that is not so strange—that the magnani¬ 
mous hero has aiocepted them. He went to 
Lecco this morning by the usual passenger- 
boat, and will return in the evening. Mean¬ 
while, we can scrutinise the sjiirts of rose. 

They are of afl ages, from twelve to thirty- 
five, and of every shades of brown. Those young 
gentlemen, witli eastern “ fezes,” faces almost 
Nubian, and demeanour somewhat subdued, arc 
said to be deserters and refugees returned from 
Egypt, in the hope that, by taking gallant share 
in the impending struggle, they might be per¬ 
mitted to atone their fault. The govenunent 
refused to make any pact with the children of 
Italy who had taken refuge on a foreign soil, 
hut permitted them to volunteer. Tl.ere arc 
many noble-looking men among these volunteers, 
including veterans of twenty-five, decoratcil 
with three medals; but, as a general rule, 
they run small and young—so young, indeed, 
that we find it diflicult to believe a barber 
who assures us that, in one evening, his 


shaving 


amounted to liflv-uiue 


receipts for 
francs. 

. Ibey have a long drill at five in (he morning, 
and a shorter one in the afternoon. The rest of 
the time Ls at tlicir own disposal, and it is jnost 
creditable to them tliat, as yet, no single 
instance of drtinkenucss, insubordination, or 
misconduct of any kind, can be laid to theur 
charge—a circumslnnoc the more noticeable, 
when we consider the results usually engendered 
by the combination of excitement and enforced 
idlcncs.). But this movement is in reality cx- 
centiwial, and ctamot bo judged by ordniury 
rules, h * 


Pcrha|>s the most astonishing fart, how('veT, 
comiected,^with these ycung Jiicu, is oiu; that 
reached ns wlmt scomod an anthcntic and 
iittclligcnt souf(\,;, that the whole body, se\ eu 
thousiuid, spend in the shops and eoU'ee-houses 
of thp town lliirty thousand francs a day ! 
Now, their nominaf pay beiiig one iVaiU! and a 
tenth—subject to deductions—it follov's that, 
unless friends at home liavo been very liberal, or 
shopkeeiim at Como very coulldiiig, bi^t little 
cash'will find its, way with* the Garihaldini into 
the Tyrol. 

The corps are capitally dressed ‘ the bright 
red frock, now b^.comc h'islorical, is of excel¬ 
lent make and qualily; and with the ncaj; grey 
trousers with red seam, and red cap lyith a 
r'hade, something like that worn by the l^’-ench, 


tlicy" have the appearance of rather irregular 
regulars. • 

Were there any English among them P 
Hardly any—at least, at Como—and these are 
suj)posed to be the elite of the corps. The 
general likes to see his “medal-men” aroimd 
liim, one of these same youths proudly assures 
us. He has not encouraged tlm advances 
of British ex-officers wjio wish^ "to join 
hup. Loving the English, and appreciating 
their gallantry and steadiness in the field, he 
has an unpleasant recollection of the trouble 
and embarrassments entailed upon him in the 
last war, by the arrival of a body of gentlemen 
calfing themselves a British legion, but ontir^y 
disdainful of command, even from their own 
officers, and whose fiist and last exploit seems to 
have been tlic shooting of one of tne sentries of 
tlicir ally ! All applications from British officers 
are at once transferred to the minister of wat-, 
mnd hitherto not even tlic familiar faces of some 
whowerethe general’s tried and trusted followers 
in the last war, have reapjiearcd in his train. 

In opiiosition to this, liowever, it must, be 
stated that Aladame’Corti, while dining with 
her hu.sl)and, two days since, at. Garibaldi’s 
table, heiyd him speak 'litith ajiproval of a sug¬ 
gest ion (tnt had been offered, with the view of 
employ ing the many English who had jiroffered 
t litdr servicV>,s. After all, let it ho ncvertholc.ss 
remembered, that the struggle is peculiarly 
national, and that, so long us it finds aliment iu 
the nation itself, foreign aid will Imt detract froiji 
its glory. In t^ieily and Naples, auy man, so 
he would fight, was welcome. Now, the only 
difliculty is to seliict from the warriors wliom 
Italy hcrsclr yiresses to tlic front. 

It is time 1o go down to the quay, and join 
the multitude who have been already some 
time on the look-out for the general. A gun! 
Anotinn’! 'J'lie boat is iu sigiit. All the 
mioeciqiied population not already on the spot, 
come trooping down, till the spaoi^ is filled 
will] a mnltitudo swaying like a cuni-iield, 
tliiekly giown with pojipies (the iicd sbiiis), 
and a few corn-flower.s (the national guard). 

I'lun-e is a broad species of balcony, belong¬ 
ing to a lionse overlooking tlic land(lig-])lace- a 
capital pliv/e of vantage, could ili only be 
leachecl, cajifi-blo of liokliiig several hundred 
sjioclators. ItH.v.necessary, liowever,to scramble 
up a wall twelve, feet liigli,'* and then over a 
I'ailing three feet higher. This e.vactly siul.s the 
Garibaldian element in the frowd. Forming the 
classic “ tortoise,” in a manner which Giesar iiim- 
sclf would have approved, the young fcllow.s 
mount over each other’s backs, and the place is 
carried iu a moment. cTlie landlord iitlers an 
energetic protest from the window, but his 
piee is lost, and himself forgotten, in the tu- 
inult and enilmsiasm, as the steamer sweeps 
Ulon^side the pier, and the ge.ue-il’.s open 
carriage draws ujf'to I'cceivo liijs^*"’!; 

There follows a remarkably long pause. Tlic 
cheering knguinlics a little. 'Why ■'Iocs he*not 
laud ? . , 

“11 generalc ha pcrduto*'il «uo biglicfto”— 


} 

1 
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(“ Tlic gcucral has lost liis j,icket‘!”)—is somc- 
Iboily’b sugijrblion. 

The carriage draws away. The general has 
been detained; will eomc by the .sescoiu) boat. 

By the soeoiid boat ho does come, and the 
frenzy of jweleome that moots him, tliongli 
he has ofliy been absent since the morning, 
hallleii alLdescrijdion. Tire, air darkens will) 
hats, c«p» handkcreliiefs, and flowers. Women 
who li.avirnothing iilse wavable at baud, toss np 
their children, and the “ cvvivas” of the bojish 
soldiery arc, absolutely deahming. 

^ Here he comes—the grand brave face— 
singidiir eonijfOund of lion and angel, bowing 
genily and sweetly to the crowded Imleonies, 
and occasionally giving a hand to the crowd 
below. Jle looks fresh awd well, and, to all ap- 
pearanee, the oidy individual perfeetly cool and 
at his ease, among us. There is .sonn'llting in 
ftio faec of lliis glorious soldier that seems at 
ouee to give assurance of a soul so greal ami coiv 
slant as to be lawond the power of any human 
eventuality whalcver to injun* or snlidnc. 

llis son, llieeiolti ■■ less warlike than his 
martial brollier, bulnol less worthy of liis sire - 
aeeomj)itijies him, and Gunzio, the gemwal’s sou- 
in-law. There, too, «Ve Mediei, Gorti, Bez/,i, 
and olhers, in brilliant s1afl‘-nnifornis'< and jiides- 
de-eanip, splendidly monnled, aeconqiaiiy the 
duel'; Icu’ tins is a very dillerent mlTair Ironi the 
seanly, rairged, and Imlf-armed hand vviih which 
he won his hieil_\. (laiibaldi is at llie liead of 
forty lhou.sand of tlic elioieesi yiutlis ol re- 
generatf'd Italy. Forty Ihonsam* more await 
his single! word. lie holds them in leash, as 
only Itc could hold sneh Iroojis, ami iliev will 
not (iisn])|)oint him when he crie.s “ Avauli!— 
spring!” 

THE VIXI-X 

Wi-Ninu was dead, ami all the torpid carfli 
tV.as throbbing with the pulses of the Spring, 
And cold was gone, and sutForing and dearth. 

Amt the glad fruit-trees at the blossoming; 

And meal's were green, and all tlie afalw.irt wood, 
Eelt the sap rising from tlieir mossy roots 
To their proud crowns, whose coronet of bipls 
Hurst wish the morning into temler .shbots 
Of living Jerdure. Hid among tlie le^e.s 
Of early foliaged shrubs .iml ivhy’Tmshes, 

And in warm crannies of the slu l^iViiig eaves 
Sat on their ue^.s the patient inother thrushes. 

cottage stood upon a south hill-side, 

The sun looked down on it through tlie glad days, 
'Without, within, the mellow golden tide 
h'lowed iu bright Hoods or penetrating rays, 

And made a glory in e;>ch little chamber. 

All reds warmed into rubies for tlic minute, 

And every bit of yellow became amber, 

The wliile the rays in passing lingered in it. 
Ih'sule the porch there grew a btnrdy vine, . 

Rugged and knotted was the tough lirown stem,| 
About th‘""-jw.tie pillars did ho twine, ' 

"■ With fJarlaniA in the summer dressing them. 
Prekd was he of Ins beauty and his vigour, 

And of bi>s fragrant blossom* and sweet fruit, 

He feared no bight, no.r winter’s sharpest rigour 
’J'o work him Inuiii in stem, or branch, or root. 


About his foot the little children jdayed, 

Tlie sunbeams glinted tliroughhim oaAheirhair, 
Above, (he sparrows twittercil as they made 
Tlieir ragged nests, or fed their nestlings bare • 
Anti all the household loved him. lie liail seen 
Three generations born ; the babes tliat Irfy 
Cooing on mothers’ laps i' the shadow gieen 

Of his cool boughs he’d watched from day to dii}' 
Growing to well-knit youtlis and maidens comeli. 

Wliispcring and listening to lovers’ vows, 

Tlience to staid men and quiet matrons homely, 

And hoary elders white with age’s snows. 

A very patriarch of vines he flourished, 

Tended by all with reverence and love, 

As much I)y human care and loniiance nourished 
As by tlic showers Irom the skies above. 

Rut now a ebange had come. 'l.a*t autamn-tide. 
When all his clusters were in rijicst sidendour, 

A young man with a young wife by Jiis .side 

Sat watching from the porch the nioonliglit 
tender; ' 

llis arm was round licr :,|p» liis shoulder lay 
Her fair yonng lead m*per(eet, blhslul rest, 
Softly .itouiid them stole the sliadows grey, 

While tlie last lustre faded from the w'cst. 

He raised hi.s arm to the o’erhanging bough, 

And plucked a cluster: “Rear old vine,’’ he 
said, 

“ Strong as he is, and hale and heart}' now, 

(hm be oiitihe us? Will lie not be dead 
IJefore the Iialiy-atigel every day 
Rrings to tis near and nearer, hlnill be grow'n 
X stuidy }outh, or maiden fair and gay— 
liefiire our liudding flower shall be blown? 

Here, tlien, beside him let ns plant and rear 
A shoot llmt m3}' in eourse of time succeed him. 
That, as bo wanes, shall flourish, year hy year, 
Reaehing to ripeness as our ehildren need him." 
Ann >-0 ’twas done: the venerable vine 
No longer stood alone ; his vigorous age 
Whs thus despised ! his Jialeiies. called decline!— 
Tlirougli all his fibres thrilled a jo.ilous rage. 

And now the Spring was come w ifh all its dew 3 
And all its tender sliower.s and smiling light.s 
And vivid csirllily greens and skyey blues, 

Its long sweet days, its brief and pei fume d nights; 
And the voung vine, more forward than the old, 
VV’as waking with the sjiring, each downy bud 
Was softly swelling, ready to unfold 
A rosy shoot, mantling with yonlliful blood. 

I'hu old vine lookeii upon it: all tlie hate . 

Winter lia<l paralysed now quick awoke; 

Must he then }iehl to this igi^oble fate? 

Vi ns there not time yet fur a final strode ? 

Yes ; like a serpei t should his limbs enlace 
Ills feeble rival, cruslllng odt liis,^oirt1i; 

Witli hideous seiuhlanee of a lovyCinbi ace 
Consigning him to slow ilnd dttain death. 

Yes, -such sliould bo his vongcanoo. IVitli tliat 
thought 

He drew from lender dews and balmy showers 
All nourishment, and Aom ({ja rich soil sougtit 
Increasing strength to renovate his powers. 

Ami, day by day, tie qear and netirer drew 
To his young rival stretcliing a buhtul arm. 
Whose real ain the olHicr never knew, 

But cloened that kindness which w'as meant for 
barm. - “ 

“Truly," he said, “O patriarchpl need 
Tins aid thou offevost: my Tecblene.ss 
So soi ’ly presses on me that, indeed, 

1 bVss the arm that seeks •to make it less. » 
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To thee I turn, to thee I gladly cling; 

Support me, aid me, lot me closely twine 
Around theo and about thee, let me ding 
Aloft ray tender limbs upheld by thine!” 

The old vine paused confounded: was it so 

His aim hgd been conceived of? should he prove 
Instead of trusted Mend, malignant foe? 

Bring murderous hate in lieu of help and love ? 
No! perish such a thought! henceforth his aim 
Should be to lend the vigour of his arm 
To rear the tender youngling, fan the llaine 
Of kindling life, protect him ’gainst all harm. 

And thus they grew together, each enlacing 
The other, mingling wroatlfi of tender leaves; 
Supported by their mutual efabracing 

Eae.li to the other strength and succour gives. 
And .so the years dr?w onward, ever bringing 
Their meed of change; to youth maturity, 

The young life into fuller life upsymnging, 

The aged feeling that tlic stern decree 
That doomed it lytd gone forth; no more Spring’s 
blessing .jt 

Could kiss it into bud and scented bloom; 

No longer summer’s dear and warm caressing 
liestorc lost strength, or save it from its doom. 

. “ Wife,” said the dweller in the cottage (Time 
Had gently dealt with him, a silver streak 
Marked liere and there brown Jocks, yet manhood’s 
prime 

Still lingered in bis frame; the matron’s cheek 
A ruddier bloom disyilayed; the husband’s ijjrm 
Enclasped an ampler form in its embrace 
Than that which in an evening still and warm 
Reclined upon him in that self-same jilin'e)— 

“ Wile, see the young vine planted on the day 
Our boy was born ; 'tie twenty years ago; 

How both have thriven since, that blessed May! 

A happy tbemght of mine, wife, was’t not so, 

To (ilant it tiien? Our dear old vine, 1 knew, 
liale though it was, could not mucli longer last, 
Before the babe to early manliood grew. 

Its fruiting days would all be gone and past. 

And now. ’tis dead and only fit to make 
A fagot for the autumn evening hearth, 

Fetch me my axe, this very day I'll take 

Its sapless boughs and stem from off the earth.” 

He said, but said in vain. About, around 
The rugged stem, the branches dead and dry, 

The younger vine its limbs so close had tvouiul, 
’Tware scarcely possible e’en to descry 
Where life and death united. Hate is strong. 

But strong true l^ve can conquer strongest bate; 
Love’s victories are as Truth’s, bring right from 
wrong, • 

And wfeSi“ucces£ful wfir with Time and Fate. 


MR. WHELKS COMBINING INSTRUC¬ 
TION WITH AMUSEMENT. 

i 

Walking dovm RejijeMt-Street oae eveniiig 
lately, we noticed Mr. Whelks turning into tlic 
Polytechnic Institution. ,He hatl cleaned him¬ 
self for the occasion, and wore his best Sunday- 
going clothes, evidently in cotfiplitnent to the^ 
instnictive cWactcr of'the eutcftainmeiit he 
was about to witnes!?'. It Aid not appear to us 
that Mr. Whelks Wjts going joyfully or hopefully 
to his evening’s amusement. He lookjid sub-, 
^.dued apd depressed, as if ho were la][-',ouriii* 


under a saddening sense of the grave respect 
duo to amusement when combined with instnio- 
tion. There was tltat constrained manner about 
him which he exhibits in a marked degree when 
i by some rare combination of forces he is draw n 
I to church. He was not very siiw about the 
etiquette proper to the place and tne occasion ; 
seemed to be doubtful about the liroiwiety of 
I keeping his hat on, after crossing thtktlrtresliold; 
scraped and wiped his fe<V, very much. It is 
just possible tliat Mr. Whelks’s constraint 
was m some measure owing to the Sunday¬ 
going suit, which did not sit upon him tts 
easily and gracefully as it nlfglit have done 
had nature and art been more lavish of the 
I mould of form and the cut of cloth. Science is 
ill itself sufficiently Ksinban’assing to the un¬ 
tutored mind ; but science, combined with a 
furry liat, a size too small, put on wrong side 
foremost, with the liniug-string hanging dov^n 
(Over the forehead, and coat-slcevcs a size 
too long for tlie convenient exercise of the 
hands, is calculated to pnidncc paralysis of 
the whole human system, physical as well as 
mental. ' 

M r. W’bclks was decidedly nervous until he 
came hi Aiieiv of a refifshmcnt counter, where 
the fsight *r)f a person drinking botlled stout, 
acting' upon him like a touch of iml.ure, gave 
him assuraiiee that, t hough he was among scien¬ 
tific coinjmiiy, he was among kin. Gfieeringup 
a little at t.his pleasing sjicctacle, Mr. Whelks 
j proceeded to view'the “great geological model 
of the earth’s crust,” which, as there was no one 
at hand to otfer any explanation of the subject, 
aud as no crumb was mentioned, may have leii 
Mr. Whelks to regard the earth in tlie light of 
a loaf that hud been over-baked. Then, iiillie 
order of the programme, his attention was 
directed to the teirestrial globe, drawing-room 
fireworks, a “ painting representing a group of 
t(!U feathers drawn by the late Miss Biffin, hold¬ 
ing the pencil in hei’ inoutli,” the co.smorama, 
the glass-workhig, tlic taking of imprijssions 
iVoiu feru-leaves by the new foliographic mn- 
chiiie, a brick-making maediiue, china aud 
glass piending by Mr. Davis, and the ma- 
cliiiiery ni motion. Mr. Whelks Was allowed 
exactly a alter of an hour to m'Ske himself 
acquainted iidtli all these wonders of nature, 
art, and scien^«including tljc small subject of 
the eart h’s crust. His insjietetioii of them was 
necessarily hurried. With regardto the cart h’s 
crust, a cursory glance at the strata seemed to 
suggest notliiug to Mr. Whelks except (lie icR;u 
which he expressed by saying tliat it was “ rum,” 
not in the substantive liquor sense, but in the 
adjectival sense of stistiige. And certainly in. 
tins view of the mutter Mr. Whelks showed 
fhimsclf 110 unappreciative student of the wonders 
‘of nature. With regard to the cosmoramic 
^ views, Mr. Whelks audibly declai’cRthat he had 
seen something fiearly as good'^jiTit. hslfpenit^^ 
peep-show, while as to the cliina andi^yflass 
mending, which, was the most active operation ' 
in progress, he thought ,he had frequently met 
with iirofessors of tiie ai-t in the New Cut, 
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thougli he could not. call to mind that he had 
wcr seen cement recommended by a clergy¬ 
man, as it was here. The testimonial ran 
thus: 

The chairman of the Polyteclinic Institu¬ 
tion had a in^ltiable vase repaired and perfectly 
restored Viytthe cement, and strongly recom¬ 
mended it sjp a most effective cement, which a 
child, or djiiiiestic servant, might use success¬ 
fully, aud*huie thr misfortuue of a fracture 
before the bane anrf antidote met the owner’s 
eye, to mitigate his wrath and almcist annihilate 
lys annoy,anee”—which was a moral suggestion 
to Mr. WlK'.lksfthat if he ever broke any of 
his inasier’a ehiua goods, thei-e was no occa¬ 
sion, while he possessed a bottle of this won¬ 
derful cciiient, to say anytll^ugabout (he matter. 
H c liad only to* mend the fracture, and tlie 
owner would never know that llie artielc had 
bftn broken; or, if he should discover it, his 
wrath W'ould be niitigaied, and his anuoyauec 
almost annihilated, by the wonderful restoraiion 
effected through the agency of Mr. Davis’s 
cement. 

ITrum (he contem}ilation of some mended 
sugar-basins and a halfpenny adhering to a 
piece of liroken pla(c, Mr. 'Vthelks was snm- 
moneci to aWeml an optical lectnfe iu-tlic 
theatre, •'introducing some furdier and'won¬ 
derful diseoverics of Sir David Dre'^V.sler,” &(;. 
TIu! theatre was a sombre, solemn-looking 
plaee, wi(h llio lights down. While the audience 
were Inking their places, a liaiid of thr(;e 
music,ituis smothered some tiinos behind a red- 
baiw; cuilain. The first part of the entertain- 
meul, consisted of the aajnstniout of a magic 
lantern by three scientific broliicrs of the stage 
footman who comes on to place chairs, or lay 
the carpet, at the theatre. 'J hen a stout,—})er- 
hap.s itt t his coutiexion \vc should say obese— 
lecturer came on, and blandly began to teach 
an iiiuiginary iufaut school, lie said that Sir 
David Brewster was a greal. man, had attained 
to the age of eight,y-fouj- years, W'as in the full 
posses.si()u of sill his faculties, and had in¬ 
vented the, stereoscope [which was invented 
by Wheats(,one 1, and improved tiie kaleide-icopc. 
lie cxplaineu the jirineijile of the kalejkioscope, 
and showed us some wonderful effer^i; first, by 
putting bits of coloured ghiss inte^tlie kaleido¬ 
scope ; secondly, lyr using l>ut''viis and bits of 
sponge ; thirdly, b/ employing hooks and eyes ; 
the whole of this cxjuwimouf coucluding wdth 
& grand exhibition of pins and needles. When 
thfee efiects were first shown to some bovs, the 
lecturer informed us, they were ginatly de¬ 
lighted, and, in tclling-their papa about (hem, 
said that ilu! most beautiful figures were pro¬ 
duced by all sorts of ii-regular forms thrown 
together'in disorder. “Nay,” said the boys’' 
papa, “ you must bewTong in your description ; 
for willioiB., order there cannot be beauty,” 
wiiieh sl owSa i,it«t the sagaciodk parent divined 
the principle of the kaleidoscope. This portion 
of the entertainment concluded with a startling 
and wonderful optical iljusion, entitled “ Shake- i 
spearc uud his Creations, Hamlet, Launoe, and 


Macbeth.” With regard to Shakespeare, ihc. 
lecturer ventured to say, by way of inft-’oduction, 
that he was “the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form,” “ the observed of all ob¬ 
servers,” and that, “ take hii'n for all in aU, we 
ne’er should look upon his like again.” Further, 
he declared that-“to lake him inventoriaily 
would be to dizzy the brain” with the over¬ 
whelming details of his greatness ; so we were 
invited to lake him witli an optical illusion, a 
few recitations from his works, and a little 
smothered music. 

The curtain, drew up, and discovered the im¬ 
mortal bard himself, tu his liabit as he lived, 
that is to say, in. an Elizabethan suit of black ; 
grown somew'hat rusty willi ihe wear and tear 
of nearly three centuries. There was no mis¬ 
taking the forehead, the lay-down collar, and 
the liuo-frenzied»eye. The Immortal was 
illustrating another confirmcd-'liahit of his, by 
h;auijig on a pedestal aAf pointing to a scroll; 
and his apartmeuT was adorned by a bust of 
himself, and another of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
as showing 'tliat he was not for an age, but I'or 
all time. Taking him thus inventoriaily, the 
brain of Mr. Whelks was indeed somew'hat 
dizzied, for that gentleman was for a time in 
doubt whether I,lie figure before him Avas a 
reality of flesh and blood, or the baseless fabric 
of a vishni. It, turned out; to lie a reality—a 
eouulerfeil proscntmeul in the llc.sh, evidently 
seleensl from tiie great mass of mankind on ac¬ 
count of a very liigh forehead, or perhaps wc 
might say, a very bald head. Presently a head 
with a red velvet bust appeared among some 
glass, only retiuiriug the accompaniment of a 
dish ot sl)aving-]»aste., a few cakes of soap, and 
a tray of tiKith-bru.shcs, to realise the window of 
a Bond-st rect barber. Bays the Immortal, with 
a start, and a roll of his tine-frenzied eye, quoting 
his own works in a most egotistical manner, 
“Can .such things be?” To which the head 
replies that there arc more things in heaven and 
earth, iuchidiug the Polytechnic Institution, 
than are dreamt, of in the philosophy of the 
iniblic in general. “Is this,” says tne Immor¬ 
tal, still staggered by the marvels of the barber’s 
window, “is this the very coinage of the 
brain?” The head, unwilling,"perhaps, to re¬ 
veal tlic secret of tlie 0 |.)tical'iilnsion, (foes not 
give a direct reply, but babbles something about 
“sleep,” which sets tha ImtuortaJ v'aKjuoting 
his own works at, a fearful rate, Iftft not always, 
aptly : as wheu in reforcuec io tlfc head he says, 
tliere is a divinity that shapes our ends, &c., 
there being no end. visible, eitiier rongh-liewn or 
shaped. The bliiui of the barber’s shop win- ' 
dow is now drawn dodm, tojfce raised after a 
few minutes ou a new tableau. The window 
[thas been dres,sed with'another bust. The face 
'js bedaubed withjgcd paint to represent Lannce, 
Vflio is Avcep^]g. Says William, the Immortal, 

“ Why woepe,st thon„Lauiy^e ?” “ ]^o-oo-oo,” 
returns Lannce, blublierin^, according to ap¬ 
proved British drama principtes; “ I’ve lost my 
r^tg.” /he Immortal proceeds to console him 
with a (»M.otRtion from his own works. P There 
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i» a tide iu the affairs of man,” he says, “ Avhich, science in its dignified moments would probahjy 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune”—in allu- stigmatise as a “ common conjuror.” •* 

sion, possibly, to Lauucc’s flood of tears, and . The audience now, after a long struggle 
the fortune likely to accrue to the Polyteclmic (alarmingly suggestive of what might oecur in 
Institution from’the exhibition of the optical the case of fire), disgorged itself from the 
illusion. Hark! His heavenly music! The theatre, and returned to the grand hall to wit- 
smothered musicians behind the baize curtain ness the descent of the diving-bml, and view 
strike up, “ Where the bee sucks,” causing again, according to the invitatioiw of «t.he pro- 
Mr. Whelks to remark that he shouldn’t mind gramme, the terrestrial gfobe—^AvhJ|' nftt the cc- 
a sup o’ snmmat himself. Then follows: A Icstial this time, by way M variety ?—and the 
voice singing woollenly, ” Where the bee sucks.” drawing-?oom fireworks. While passing along 
The Immortal with liis eyes on the ceiling, to the diving-bell, Mr. Whelks had a few 
hstening with admiratiom to hjs own verses, minutes’ leisure to inspect such trcnsui-cs of art 
Blind down. *■ and industry as door-plates fed handles, cups 

Blind up again. Poor Tom a-cold in fhe win- and saucers, black-jead pencils, cough lozenges, 
dow, sliiveriug more quotations. Tableau of bottles of scent, and hicifor matches: the last 
the immortal in his habit as he lived, leaning on asserting thcmselvc^S’ scientifically by a rvarranty 
pedestal, contemplating Admiral Lord Nelson not to ignite except upon tlio box. Iteview- 
sorrowJ'ully, as if ia regret that he, the Im- ing the globe from Indus to the Pole at a 
mortal, was not in q cpmlitiou to write a nauti- glance, Mr. Whelks is in presence of \hc 
cal drama about luft, iu eompetition for Mr.*- diving-bell. He is eager t o make a sub-aqueous 
T. P. Cooke’s prize of a hundred pounds. Amyagc to the bottom of the tank.; but finding 
Blind down, and all over. t,hat there is an extra charge of one shilling for 

Shakespeare having retired, the lecturer ven- this scienlitiecxpcriqnec, denies himselfthc plca- 
tures to come on iigain, and tells ns how Sir sure. There is a decided backAvardnc.ss in 
Joshua Reynolds, than Avhom, &e., once painted coming forward to take seats in the bell: which 
a jucturc of a child in four aspcel.s, as a ehorub is not asj'onishing, seeSig that the bell has been 
with wings; he (Sir Jo,shua) being too artistic to a. Padinf; feature of the entertainments at tin: 
paiut bodies. Thi.s, we arc informed, will now Jtoyld I'olyleehnie Institution for at least a 
be rejirodnced by a wonderful o])tiea'i illusion, quarter ol^a century. At lenglli, however, five 
" I w'ill see,” says the lecturer, “ if the cherubs ))crsons are indiieed to pay their money and 
are ready ; and 1 promise to return as soon as fake their seats. I’hccrank is Avorkod, tiie bell 
possible.” Faithless man! why did you break is swung from its perch. It descends and 
your promise, and never come back':' It was disappears amid air-bubbles : female portion of 
Mr. Whelks who said that you might have left the spectators giggle; bell reapiieans, and 
him a lock of your hair iu case he sliould never is swung back to its ]ilace; divers come out 
have the hapjuncss of seeing you again, which with flushed faces, and on being questioned as 
he thought was probable. But presently -urn to what it was like, give brief unsatisfactory 
saw the cherubs suspended—not floating In the replies and hurry aw'ay, evidentl,y to evade cross¬ 
air, for they never moved from their position, questioning, 'j’en minutes having been allowed 
and lio.ard them sing a chorus by no means for the terrestrial globe, the diving-bell, &c., 
heavenly. Here the smothering musicians, nn- Mr. Whelks is summoned to another theatre, 
able to stand it any longer, popjied their hands to be amused with “A now Vocal, Insfrnmen- 
ont from- under ihe blankets, auS refreshed tal, Descriptive, and Dioramic Entertainment, 
themselves with what little drain of oxygen founded upon Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful poem 
there was left iu the theatre. of the liady of the Lake;” and, as he is pas.sing 

III this portion of the entertainment, amuse- along,! the. cement-man, seduetively exliibiting 
meni and instractiou were so thoroughly blended his rcMpred sugar basins and fitlhesive hali- 
that it w'as difficult to recognise cither the one penny, i^'tes him to buy apackettirf that which 
or th^ other ii/its own individual character. “ hides tlie^isfortune of a fracture before the 
It is possible, wc think, that a few of the spec- bane and th^ttitidotc mectrthe ovimer’s eye, to 
tators lift’^at stofc ^rly period of their lives mitigate his wrath and alfnost annihilate his 
been the ba^v possessors of sixpenny kalcido- annoyance.” 

scopes; iia.y, ibiay tven have coiistrnctcd one of Again a solemn sombre-looking place, Avith n 
those M’oii^crful optical instniments with an the lights down: not a little suggestive of at'ful 
old'pen-case, the covering of a marmalade pot, preparations for making free and accepted 
and three slips of sniped glass; As to Mr. masons, according to tke popular notions of the 
Whelk.s,if he wete not already acquainted wdth ceremony. The magic mtern, once more the 
the ihstriuncnt, he would scarcely be rendered leading star of the performance. Sir Walter 
a better citizen, of befier fitted for the seven-^ Scott, and the clever artist who ia engaged to 
pound francliise, by witnessiiijf; the formation of read and illustrate his work, both being con- 

I iattems on a sheet hyutlic agency of a mag(.c demiied to wait upon and feedtho^gic lantern, 
antem. With regurd. t/r> the optical illusion, Tlie recital of flic poem muGifKwp ^imo w,i(h 
the barber’s shyp-^iudow heads, and the float- the manipulation of the slides, comp('llin/.5,James 
ing ctierubs, it struck us that a royalisricntiflc Fif.zjames, lyiically, to go througii the wliole of 
institution had condcseended to borrov a'mqfe liis adventures at a gaPop, and inf,he dark, the 
mechq lical tricli Ifom Colonel Stodai.i, whom whole concluding with ‘^two spectral tir ghost 
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spenes,” one of them rx;prescnlkig Titzjamcs and Southwark must cross London-brid^c, ^ift^f-four 
Itodcrifk Dim before they have arrived at a feet wide, footpaths included. Thfi City of 
ghostly eonditiou of existence, fighting their London, tho special seat of the congestion, of 
celchralcd combat. Wc could not^helf) think- traffic under eonsideratiou, is as nearly as pos¬ 
ing—and we saw clearly that Mr. ‘Whelks was sible one mile square, and contains a resident 
of’ our option—that singular ingenuity had population which, although it has steadily dimi- 
heen excrciled in rendering the performance nished for the last sixteen years, is still more 
(ca])ablf, ufler reasonable conditions, of being dense pet acre than any other district of the 
made ex^esingly plcjsant and agreeable) as dull mctrojiolis of three millions of inhabitants and 
and dejiros^ig as jidjliblo. Sciencp,iti the horrid more than one hundred miles square. For 
form of the irmgic imiem, snt upon the meri- more tbim sixty jeiirs thepopuhdhm of the City 
torious performer and his audience like a night- proper has been fluctuating decennially up and 
roare, making ^cii the lovely Ellen appear down, hut for the dost sixteen years it has 
hideous ; and sdfuc time before the curtain fell, steadily diminished. • 

Mr. Whelks took his departure with a sigh of In ISOl the population ^f the City was 
relief. nearly at its highest point—one hundred and 

This being the wliolc of the entertainment, twenty-eight thousand eight hundred. In the 
with tin; e.xccption of the jierfonnaucc of “ tlic next ton years it decreased by more than 
man willi nnuiy voices,” uho was an excel- seve,n thousand; i« tiie next ten years, ending 
lent and droll ventriloquist, wc felt that in 1821, it liad rccoverei^mrthousand of the 
wo liad witnessed at once more entertaining ‘lost numbers; in ]S31m had declined hehnv 
and more elevaling jicrformauccs at Iho I’oly- one hundred and twenty-four thouAid. By 
teehnie Iiislitutiou in the days of its infancy, 1S57 the .population had risen to over one 
when science was not *o‘far advanced or Inmdi-ed and l.wciity-niuc thousand; and in 
so a,stonishing as it is at tlie pre.'-ent time; and 18G1, the date of the last census, had fallen to 
that the effort to combine vorv mild amuse- one hundred and Ihirlecu thousand three hun- 
meiits with very feeble science was, if its re- dred and eighty-seven; since which dale it is 
suits, not quite worthy of a lloyah Iflstitnlion believed that the destruction of dw'elliug-houscs, 
founded for the diffa.s'ion of ns(-ful kiiovTcdge. and the construction of wareliouses and offices 
combined with pleasant entertuinmem. ■ on (heir’sile, have still lurlhcr lessened the 

numb(;r of sleepers who pass their nights in the 
”” . . ' City. 

MJilNDING THE CITYS WAYS. lluring the latter half of this century, two 

- ' opposite intliiences have been at work. Omni- 

Ir time be money, then what au cuornious buses, cheap })rivate carriages, and suburban 
aniouut: of time is' lost -XiverY day where we railways, have drawn citizens from the rooms 
should least c.xpc.ct it—in the‘City'of London ! over .sliojis, to a gradually widening circle 
Every day, a great army proceeds into and round J.miidon, of villas ami cottages, terraces 
returns out of tiie City, iiii army on foot and and towns, made accessible by good roads, 
wheels little hiss tliun three-quarters of a million regular jinhlic conveyances, and an efficient 
in number, all bitent on business, all (the ex- police; while, during the same period, the 
(!epli(.)mil idlers are so few that they are, not growth of oommerec and the increase of 
worth notice) mixious to gel, to work ribd to moneyed as distinguLshed from landed iuvest- 
lini.sli the work in hand. But, within certain mciiLs, and the facilities of travelling, ^ve 
well-known* limits,, haste and impatience are brought a new' numerous class of daily visitors 
L-Tilated. by iiTcsistihlc delay. 'Hie foot-pas- to do business in the City-^-to pui'chase, sell, or 
senger moves eiicuiubm’ed by'a crowd, wj^c as invest. 'I’lie west has business jn the east^ the 
to wheeled conveyances, the slowest Jl^gona couutrymau docs his own work hi Loudon, and 
ans made, m^re slow by perpetual lijddCaiid the the meaning of the jokes of dd-fashioned gen- 
swiftost carriages lose all possildj^dvaiitugcs teel comedy, on citizens and\lowns, wko got 
of ])ace by being ncduced to tilre walk of the bewildered and robbed in Loudon, is lost to 
slowest. * that numerous modem flass %h()scjiirting is 

'I'he cause of the diflicully is not far to confmed to luuvspapers. 'I'lic apmry squire,, 
s'eek. Ijoudon, the centre of the coimuercc the countrY shopkeeiicr, thela.rn»i', the country 
of %lie world, “stands upon ancient ways.” lawyer, all Hud their way to the City now and 
In* the, course of a century wliich has multi- then, us well as the trader, tho professional<iud 
plied the cominei'cial a»d iinaneial business of the idle, and the uolile and fashionable dwellers 
the (hty more than a Imndred-fold, the con- in the. west or court enit of tlWinetropolis. 
stnicfioii of new and the widening.of old 'i’he ehstruction of traffic, with consequent 
thoroughrarcs hts been practically insiguilicant. ^oss of time, has becomC more than a nuisance; 
As tlu! st rength of a chain depends on its it. threatens to h^coiue a national- lqss,_ unless 
weakest liriiijS^hc value of a thoroughfare sime deckled |l-<‘ps are 4akon. fpr relieving the 
njii^t 1»» nmasm^ by its mflrowcst strait, rising tulo of City i*l.rect^affiC;t?W^^^ 

'Flius j|K traffic going west from, or east to, the annual increase of surplus cajlhakt^|s to swell, 
^iailie must pimii through the Ikmltry, twenty- Two da(^ give us the rate of iiiot^rase of tiie 
four feet wide in the Viadway} and ail gohig ^ly vigors of London pjopei*. In 18iS, 
north aifft south from*between, the Bank and Ibmore tii: railway network nad been dev||lopcd 
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licytiiH) a few TTinin trunk lines, upon a day in 
May, i.lu! icital number of persons entering”the 
City between eiglit o’clock in the morning and 
live o’clock in tlie evening was three hundred 
and llft'ctm thousand., iVclve years afterwards, 
in the same month, the total number had risen 
to seven hundred and six thousand—that is to 
say, a number equal to more than one-fifth of 
the whole ])oi)alaiion of the metropolis, and 
three times the "whole population of Liverpool. 
These people arrived by forty-eight entrances, of 
which three were bridges and thirty-three 
carriage-ways witli footways. Of the whole 
number, one hundred and 'seventy-one thousand 
were eonveyed in wliecled conveyances of some 
kind, and the rest made their way into town on 
loot. 

That many pcr.sons out of these multitudes 
are maimed and killed is not ..mazing, when we 
lind that there ei‘os.sed at the juneth>n of Corn- 
hill, Leadcnhall, an(funicechurch-.street more 
tli-an tweily-eight thousand persons; at the 
Lndgate-hil'l and Farringdon-strcct junction, 
more than thirty-seven thousand ; at Ring Wil- 
liam-street and Cannon-street central junction, 
more than forty-two thousand; and opposite 
the Mansion House, more than fifty-six thou¬ 
sand. : 

On the footpath, although incommoded, 
fatigned, and delayed, except at crossings, limb 
<‘uid life arc in no danger. A.s to the wheeled 
t raffic, sujiposing we commence our journey at 
the west, it flows with tolerable regularity by- 
two gi-eat streams along the Strand and Hol- 
bom. The Strand strcain meets its first, dead 
lock at Temple liar, and, between that hideous 
and perfectly useless obstruction and St. Mary- 
Ic-Strand, creejis painfully along Elect-street, 
with many pauses and bmnp.s, after receiving 
and giving auxiliary currents at Cbancery-lane, 
until it reaches the quadruple crossing of 
Earringdou-stroct and Blaekfriars, with its ridl- 
way stations and com]>lement of railway cabs— 
then pushes up Ludgat(;-hill and through St. 
I’aul’s-churcbyurd—and, losing a very slight 
stream at Cannon-street, arrives at the mouth 
of Che/ipside, to be swollen by the branch st ream 
which, after leiiiVitig wide Holborn, has been 
squeezed through lYewgate-strcet. Erom Cheap- 
side, tlii? straits ot^thc Eoult^ have to be. passed 
into what Is called Mansion Jlousc-street, which 
ought tS'^V; sfpiareSr circus. Thence, the 
.first outlet i.s_ T> '>en the. Thames has to be crossed, 
tliougb there i^ a s'hrc jam on London-bridge, 
and some frightful slippery work ui King Wil¬ 
liam-Street; but if it be necessary to pass the 
Hank and proceed toward .t he nortli-east, then 
there are the stdSUts of Thrcadneedlc-sttrect, 
where two omnibuses, by help of sidings, can j 
just manage to pass each other. To continue 
eastward, the dangers of the cTOSsing between, 
Graceehuroli-street aud<'Bishopsgrfehave to bt 
cncoujitered. ^ ’ 

It was once tiiqtfgbl that railways, by taking 
stage-cmacbes off the road and bringing stations 
to which passeng-jjrs might walk inM,oad jCf, 
ride, wY'uld diminish the demand for ^»bs and 

—- ... I i — . — 


carriages, and by so much clear the streets; but, 
up to the present time, the railroads seem to 
have created two for every one set of wheels 
they were supposed to put down. Waggons, 
carts, and vans, to deliver the goods ordered liy 
penny-post and brought by locoinotifyi, arc more 
numerous than ever. Suburban residence has 
created within this generation a" cditingont of 
light carts which encumber the stYjictS at all 
hours—^butchers, bakers, ^'occivs, fishmongers, 
wine-nicrchaHt.s,and, nof IcasKtliedonkey-drawn 
coslormongcr-truck. Tiic c&ct may be traced 
on Londoii-bridgc, which, relieved of ti'affic by. 
v.arious changes, still draws inci easing numbers 
across Ibis great gate between Middlesex and 
Essex and Surrey and Kent. 

In 1850 the whdtlcd Iraffic over London- 
bridge, in twelve hours of Ibe'day, was thirteen 
thousand. In 1800 the Brighton Railway re¬ 
lieved this trathc by opening a Wcst-ciul station 
(‘at Pimlico. In 1804 the South-Eastern opened 
a station at Charing-cross. In the same year, 
New Southwurk-stroct opened by Illackfriars- 
road a short clear roul^. from Westminster, which 
was used hy five Ihoosand seven hundred 
vehicles. Late in fhe same year Sonthwark- 
bridge w?;.s t)pcncd free,’ and its wheeled f.ra(lic 
rose from'bne thousand to four tliou.saud seven 
Imndf'bd. /Ju the face of these sneressive tap¬ 
pings of the main strc.am, the wlxx'led trafiic of 
London-bridge increased to sixteen tliousaud 
in 1800, ami to nineteen thousand four hundred 
in 1805. Tbu.s it is i)Iain that th(! bnsine.ss of 1 he 
Iwo'side.s of the City Thames grows faster than 
the means for divt-rting traffic. 

Under these circumstances, wit.li tlie near 
prospect of the period when it will be half a 
day’s journey to get a cart or cab through the 
City, it is not unreasonable to inquire what has 
been done, what is doing, and what must be 
done, ill the City. For it is evident that the City 
hold.s the key ot' the situation. 

Many years ago, the improvement of Cannon- 
street was carried out as a relief to Cheajiside ; 
but Camion-strert lia.s, at its western end, the 
narrow straits of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but 
upon ea.stcrri end, London-bridge and the 
alleys—-Vicy can se:ire.cly be calltul streets— 
that lead t.H|lie Tower Hamlets, iheWf million 
sterling the qjijirovemeut cost has not produced 
nmcli effect oil -a trailic whjeh is constantly in¬ 
creasing. Very slowly and bit by bit., as miglit 
be expeeted wlierc^ land is valm'd by the inch— 
jiarls of Newgate-street have been Ifridenccl 
ahuo.st to fifty feet; but already the trallievle- 
mands a width of seventy feet, on ordinary 
(lays. On market-days it is absolutely closed by 
Common Council order. The new street from 
Southw'ark, made bv the Metropolitan Board 
’to relieve the Strand and the line to London- 
bridge of the Lamljcth and Westminster tralfie, 
1ms been assisted, as far as cab-^^^eugers are 
concerned, by tl?e stations at rim]iG.o, .Cliaring^ 
cross, and Ludgate, which receive pass-mgers 
who formerly wre all compelled to jiass fo the' 
.south side oi‘Ldiidon-bitidge. Thenew-stations 
at Earringdon-strcct, Eklsbury-pavenifcnt, and 
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Broad-street, all save the cab jouriTcys of those 
^lio formerly travelled to the northern and 
western stadons; bnt then,again they idso create 
cab and omnibus traffic by tlie new tribe of sea¬ 
son-ticket holders whom they call into existence. 
Very soon, if the ravages of financial crashes 
do not emend beyond present calculation, 
Eiijsbiiry aw Farringdon. stations will represent 
links of«i ofiiiiu inovmg jicrpetually round Lon¬ 
don, wif li Tegular swppages of omnibus trains 
at the Towu-r aiul^annou-strcet, Blackfiiars, 
VVestmiuster, Pimlbo, South Kemsington, Ken¬ 
sington proper, and so on to Notting-hill and 
back to tlic, CAi/^ ix circle of which it may be 
prophesied that it will create at least as much 
Ira tlic as it consumes, probalily more. As part 
and partner of this oinnibutliuc is the roadway 
of the 'J’hitmcs Embankment, stretching from 
Clielsca to Blackfriars Jv^ew Bridge, and forin- 
ii%‘ the origin of a new street which is to cross 
Cannon-street and open a ch'ar roadway to the 
Bank. There the additional nuiltilmh^ ])ro- 
dnecd by tbc convenience is to find its way as 
best it can thiongli narrow crowded streets 
leading from the Bank to the south and to 
tlie east. 

And here let ns do ^isticc to the memory 
of a man who was the tnu' cuito,, tln^ugh 
not the. author, of mc.lroiioliiau railways a 
man who had ambition and inveufton cnoiigli 
to be at once llie !Nap(jleoii and llaussmau 
of City improvements — Ciiarles T’earson — 
if he could only have i'uinid a (Chancellor of 
Exciiequcr. Charles Bear.sou devised a gigan- 
iie central slalion for all the railways of 
Loiulou—wonderfully ingenious and jierfectly 
impractieabh', fur to get to and from sneh 
station would have reipiired an open area 
counted in feus of acres. Bnt the impos¬ 
sible led him to the possit)le. Taking np the, 
cause of the Subterranean B.'iilway, he suc¬ 
ceeded in inoculating the. slow-debating, oft.en- 
I'ecding, and seldom-doing Common Council of 
Lomhm, with his enthusiasm; aud he made them, 
by a timely, subscription of two hundred thou- 
.sand popnds in shares, resuiTeetiouLsc aud gal¬ 
vanise, into life the then more fiian h^'-dcad 
and rpiitc jiisolvcut IJndi'rground JKailway. 
'I’lu; Icgiditi^of the traiisacli')a ha^Xfc'u oflen 
disputed; of its wisdom as a jj^ce of hold 
mumci])ul administration tlnji-j^^iim be net more 
(piestion than o&i*ils financial success. A 
wilderness in Clerkenwell made valuable, and 

, a profit realised on Ihe opeiiing of the line 
wlieh defrayed all the Cily splendour, fcast- 
iivg, and largesse, attendant on the wedding 
of the Prince of VVi^les. Charles Pr'arsoii 
was a man of great eWcprrnecr, but it wa..s 
coiiunouly said that he owed his success on 
this rpicstiou, greatly to his knowledge of* 
the ai'l of flining, aud of aftcr-dimicr convcr.sa- 
lion. Thej^ fore there was something suitable 
i^^ cxju^di^i^l^hhfeaatiiig wliftt hud been ex¬ 
tract^ at. feasts. 

^ 'J'lm (Coriajration of Imndon yitas appai'eutly 
exhausUid by this e.flbrLof wisp euterpnso, auik 
mitil v«’v lately satiSlicd w'itli coimr throuirb* 


the forms of its little jutrliaracnl—litllefora jmr- 
liamcnt, but large for a (hly coimcIl*^;md per¬ 
forming its usual duties of a mutual admiration, 
toast-proposing society. 

It wmuld be strange if two hundred. aud 
sev'cnty-livc councillors, administering a stjuare 
mile of houses, aud a.ssistcd by sevcnity-llvc 
commissioners, did not fall back on talk, to | 
show their respective value; for what could 
so many do, in real work? 'But the sfieech- 
makers of (iuildliall w'cro stimulated into ac¬ 
tion by the invasions of their We,st-end rivals, 
the Met roi)olitan P.§ard, with its Thames Em¬ 
bankment, aud new •street to the Mansion 
llou.se. 

The site chosen for actiAi wa^ • Ilolborn 
valley. 'I’ho project for widening that instru¬ 
ment of torture to hors(;s in hanic.s.s had for 
forty years and mon; been under the coiisitlcra- 
floii of the Corporation—longer even than the 
brick wilderness of Clei’iiriJwell and Earringdon. 
W'it.h unusual ael.ivit.v, racuig against their 
formidable competitors, they ])ut themselves 
under the profe.ssioiial guidance of an engineer 
borrow(;d for the occasion from tlu^ Commis¬ 
sioners of Sew'crs—Mr. William llayw'ood—to 
whom every street and alley, drain and sew-er, 
of London was familiar as the books in his 
libr.'iry. Parliamentary ))Owcrs were soon ob¬ 
tained t o clear aw'ay the existing streets, aud, 
l(y a vi.iducl, to make a level ro:tdw^ay from !St.. 
Andrew’s, llolborn, to Newgate Prison, with 
access from the thoroughfares iutersceled 
below. 

After the usual delay-, and an almo.st comic 
emitcsi on the finest ion whether or uotauallieuil 
plan of vague ami uneertuiu cost, eccent ric elia- 
raeter, great taste on jripcr, aud ])erfect!y 
impnictieahle, or the flesign of the ouglncer 
Ixdbre named with a certain saving of a hundred 
thousand pounds, should be selected, couimou 
seu.se and economy carried 1 lie day in tin; face of 
that horror of common couucilmen, “a paid 
ollieer admitted to be wiser than a committee.” 
AVilliaiu Haywood liaving been specially eiigfiged 
to carry out his original design, this viaduct is 
now- in steady progress. 

Soon after the plan of the llolborn Viaduct 
bad been jilaccdiu the hauLls.pCtlie coutraetor.s, 
it oeeiirrcd to t he Commissioners of'Sewers 
(which is a sort yif overgrown cominitlec of 
works, of aneieut iiedl^reet,* thalj ..while both 
the Corporation aud the Mctr6^.,foutau Boaryj, 
of Works were working bajd tt^indkc the 
between the west of tlie metropolis and the 
centre of the (hty easy of access, nothing had 
been, done to letjho crowds out, cast aud 
south, d'lio result vvus a ■'veport* from the 
engineer, t.o which wc arc indebted for our 
figures, aud in vv hich' Ibo diflicullies mid ne¬ 
cessities of the, City, aud the essential and 
ot to be deferfed 'rciuedies, are plaiidy set 
owni. 


* to tiio lionourable CommisBioners of 

^6w (?rs In tlie . Traffic and lB>provements in tin- 
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Police .^rraDgemcnls cau only initigpie an in¬ 
tolerable aiid increasing evil. No number of 
police, no jiolicc regulations, can squeeze a 
quart into a pint. Subterranean railways, at 
a cost'of lialf a million a mile, may do sonie- 
tliing to diminish the ■wheeled traffic; but, so 
far, they have increased the goods traffic of the 
streets. 

At present, says the Report,, “within the 
City, there is hardly a leading thoroughfare 
which is equal to the traffic that passes through 
it.” And this is not ext,raordinary, ■when it is 
considered t hat a iiuinber'’ equal to half the 
male }M)pulii(ion of the ■whole metropolis, daily 
pass ill and out (/ the one sipiare tnilc, cuni- 
po,sing the-Sity. 

The only real remedies after the formation 
of new thoroughfares, and the widening of tliose 
ill existciieo, would ho, Mr. Haywood lays down 
as of pressing in7por^;ince, the coustructiou of 
two new outlets. 

Tlic densest streams of traffic might be 
traced from a hidlooA, flowing along a few 
lilies between the north and south, and helween 
the east and west. At present all the traffic 
wliieli imsses the Rank w^ithoiii halting tliere, 
must go through the narrow defiles which, as it 
were, protect that edifice in a military point of 
view. 

Mr. Haywood proposes to ta[) the most im¬ 
portant liraneh of the great stream wliieli now 
flows through Newgate-stroetinto Cheapside, at 
t,hc east end of liis Holborn Viaduct, by a new 
street seventy feet wide (for busy traffic, lie con¬ 
siders a greater breadtli a mistake), which 
w'oiild cross St. Martin’s-le-Graiid north of the 
'Post -office, cross Moorgat o-st rce t, near T insb ii ry, 
absorb and widen Loiidoii-w'all, cross Rislinps- 
gatc-strect-withiii and the classic regions of 
lloiindsdit ell and Petticoat-lane, and, at Wliite- 
eliapel High-street, emerge exactly ojiposile 
the new street now being constructed by tlic 
Metropolitan Board of Works to tlie Cormnor- 
eial-road, which serves all the, pojmlous and 
busy Dock region. 

'I'o understand the im]ioriauco of tliis pro¬ 
posal, rthc reader lias only to take a niaj) of 
I'jondon, and fniqc a line ujion it by the above 
directions. This street would be level, and 
about a iaile and li,'quarter long. 

The oidy building of inqiertaiice destroyed 
would bh'^.^^ist’s^ Hospital. The sooner that 
g**eat cliarityViardiug-Hchool follows Charter 
House to greefli fieWs and rimniug water, the 
better for the charity, for education, and for the 
funds'of the school. 

The principal stream of Hortli-soutli traffic, 
created by a comfHkrcc aaily iuereasing, finds 
its way By slow degrees over Loiidon-bridgo. 
Southwark-biidge, occupying a sort of comer 
with very steep gradient.s oip-tlie Middlesex 
side, is used chiefly flu- foot-pasp ciigers aiuU 
light vehicles. Bb’ekfriars - bridge, with ex¬ 
cellent means ftf Aaccess, will, iu its new 
shape, he ctjual to any probable gicmand 
^iqioii its capacity.^ But Loudon - bri tgc' i,4 
‘[lie 011 ^ broad wayp^r the'dcusc and spe¬ 


cially commercial population which clusters, 
along the Thames and its docks on both" 
sides, and spreads far into Essex on the north, 
and to Kent, on the south side, five miles. 'J’hc 
combined population served by one bridge, with 
a carriage-way of only thirty-five f;ct width, 
ap])roaches a million. But figures doliot present 
the traffic arising from sliips from eviryj^ort in 
the world, bringing and tl|ing awj|" cargoes. 
To spoil the bridge, (architecmrally) by taking iu 
the iootpath would only addlmetecn feed to the 
roadway. Therefore Mr. llXyw'ood—iwactical 
man as he is, and fully coufitinjc,.th(! cost—con¬ 
cludes that there is but one feinedy for this 
profit-eating eoiigcst iou of traffic; a new bridge 
—lower down than Lyndou-bridge. This bridge 
slicndd be on the ca.stcru side of the Tower, 
and, with its approaches, would open a clear 
line between Shoreditch and tiie Old Kon^ 
road, 'thus serving all the heavy dock traffic 
flu both sidc.s of the rivcir. 

Such are the ideas of au engineer and archi- 
t,ect whose whole life luis been spent iu study¬ 
ing and working cut the wants of the Oily. 
They are (toslly, as every City im))roveincnt must 
b(“; but the eliaractcr jind ex))ericnc(i of tlic 
.'uitlior guarantee that they arc not. extravagant. 
Ho knows' tlic value of every brick he j>ro- 
{)OS(‘s to renjove. 

The first and greatest difficulty will bo to 
make the municipal authorities feel Iiow cer¬ 
tainly llu'ir e.xisLence dejmuds on real ■w'ork. 
For if, as berctofore, they o\dy deliver tlafu- 
lent, ungrammatical speeches, oiliers xvill 
take their powers and their means, and leave 
them •only their bare benches and their ampli! 
dinners. 

The iiex't difficulty lies iu the ■w'aiit, of 
funds. 

Baris lues an emperor, a prefect, and a city 
tax (octr(ji) on all that is eaten and- drunk 
and burned wilhiii its limits. Tlie cm))eror 
and the prefect (jiraclicaliy there is a miiiii- 
(upal eouueil, but it only advises softly), 
with a map, settle the broad ways and tlie 
near cuts. Let any one com|iare a map of 
Baris tVl" 1852 mid iSG2 to see what has been 
done. \ 

T'iie octnWiroduees somciliing like’tliree mil¬ 
lions stcrlingVvcry year, and on this irieomc a 
proportionate, d^.jf-is raised. ^iO’liir, tlic revi-nue 
lias risen faster t.liaii the. c.x.itcudilure. Baris, 
made eleau and sjdendid, atfraets visitors and 
workmen to serve visitors and execute improve¬ 
ments, who consume : thus creating and paying 
the taxes destined to iiew*im))rovements. ” In 
London, a coal-tax, divided between tlic rival 
powers, the Goinmon Csuiicil and the Metropoli¬ 
an Board, produces some tlircc luiiidred tliou- 
and a year, to aid local taxation. Tliereforc 
Loiuhiu cannot rival Bari.s. But if the City 
had, instead of Hs overgrown liLtAe^ymrliament, 
a compact council like luverpiffil or Leeds, tlicso^ 
two ideas of Mr. Haywood would soon alkutmo 
a hriek-and-mol'rar sliape, and, on The strength 
r“f such outward “hud visible signs of slhength, 
i the citizens of Loudon might confidcutly 
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count on the ncrjiotiuJ reign of tlieir ancient 
(and reformed) Lord Mayor and 'common 
councUmen. 


MY THREE ROSES. 


Ykaus fticc, when we were children, my 
motbcr.tofc for tim .summer one of the many 
charming «hrilets \m the Lake of Geneva. It 
peeped from a mas#of flowers like a toy-house 
in the centre of aJoouquet. The little hamlet 
in the vicinity seemed built up at random, within 
It garden. .Evjp^thcold church, perched high 
up on the liills, was surrounded with flowering 
shrubs. It was a kindly neighbourhood, and 
all tlie residents visited m^ mother on the s))ot. 
Out of their families came forth my three espe¬ 
cial [dayfdlows. Rose Sebille, Rose Grahamc, 
n«d Rose Fonne.reau. As I write their names, 
they steal, with my departed youth, like spirits 
to my side. Soon I hear their gay singing,’ 
and the little feet that never walked except to 
church pattering and danciug up the garden 
ways. • 

I, Frank, was the only representative oj my 
sex among thi.s merry hand, was respected as a 
great authority and infallible referee and bad 
my own way in everything. Our favonril.a walk 
was to the ccniotery, than wbicb uc palace gar¬ 
den was over richer in sweet flowers. Tjong 
hcfoi'c u'c approached its sacred precincts, the 
air was laden'witli their fragrance. There was 
nothing melanelioly to ns in that delightful gar¬ 
den of rest. IVe had never seen death. We 
only felt wc should be quiet, and not noisy and 
T)luyfiil there, as in the presence of sometliiiig 
holy. It was a kind of clmrch to us, and while 
we reverenced it as much, 1 am afraid wc en¬ 
joyed it more. 

Sometimes wc would come suddenly upon 
hlack prostrate iigurcs, still and (piiet like every¬ 
thing around ; and the graves at whi(;h we had 
noticed these mute, tnoununs had an especial in¬ 
terest, for the time. 

Our Frclich nurse, however, iiitrodnecd ns to 
a tomb that h.ad a melancholy charm bc'wnrl all 
others. Until we came, no flown o^ifarland 
had ever laen ]>laced upon it. Oiil^R solitax’y 
willow sapfmgliad hcen planted th^-, and that 
had died at once. There was a u^ nc, known to 
the world, and to Uh;*(ramc. and, cle(qi]y 
cut ill larger leuers, the single word “l*ro- 
jicrit.” 

^ rememher that we all stood weeping by his 
CTave, as the nurse^'claleJ to us the jiatriol’s 
story. All that summer, wc laid fresh garlands 
on ids tomb, and, whether lie knew it or not, 
never failed to wave an tdicu to liim as wc left 
t he gates. l 

That bright summer passed but too quickly 
away. We wore often on the. lake, sailing [last 
CJiiUon, otfr^anigj^ delight bi^i^ig to fratcniise, 
friendly signs, with the prisoners therein 
mnli^ltid. There w'as something pleasantly mys- 
lerions^in their dark figures, Imff concealed be¬ 
hind the iron bars, tfilee. we had a nreat alarm* 


In apparent answer to our amicable demonstra¬ 
tions, a formidable-looking iiistrumeirfwas pro- 
traded from the baiTed casement. Were they 
going to tire ujiou us? No. Our boal.niaii 
liasteiied to assure us it was only a lishiug-rod, 
the use of which was permitted by a paternal 
government, to pass away the time. But at no 
time did we. ever observe a trout ascending to 
that lofty fishing-bank. 

Thus feeling, as I am sure we did, the beauty 
and grandeur of the scenes surrounding us, 
though without any artistic appreciation of them, 
we whiled away that happy summer, until a ccr- 
laiu crispness and nbpaucy in the breeze that 
came from the neiglibouring hills, reminded us 
that summer delights were tver, and autumn 
begun, * 

My inotlicr prolonged her stay as much as 
possible; but, oue morning, beliokl our rose- 
trees bending under pure white robes of 
snow! This was a h’ ' not to be mistaken. 
In tlirce days we were to go. We did. 
what we could. Wc sullenly made a snow 
man, and so sueecssfully that we deemed him 
worthy of the name of 'William Tell, and left 
him there, gazing with his black pebble eyes 
towards the crags and peaks he loved so well. 

For ourselves, we were to go to a spot where 
snow was never seen, and there was sunshine 
for my mother the whole winter long. Oar last 
days at Clareus were somewhat sad. I had to 
separate from my jilayfellows, for iny suggestion 
to take the three Roses with us was overruled 
by tlie respective parents of those flowers, as 
well as niy own. We made a last pilgrimage 
together to the grave of the “ Prosevit,” and 
deposifiJ tliereou a wreath of evergreens of 
prodigious size, while the three Roses and my 
little sister—Rose Mary (who fsas, however, 
too small to be. regarded as a regular Rose)— 
mingled their tears, and those iviio wore to re¬ 
main jile.dged themselves to remember the 
“ Proscrit” for our sake, as well as bis own. 
Wuth this niiselfish bond wc parted, crying (I 
will confess it) till wc could cry no more, and 
of tlie many parliiigs since, I can recal but ona 
as liitter. 

fl'he only male friend I bad left at: CSarens 
was the young doctor of the village who had al- 
teiided iiiy inolher, and ofhij^i took me as his 
coinpanion in his long professional drives or 
walks auioiig the Uills. lie ij-as fuU’jif life, a.s 
merry as a boy, and glad of any oAmise to run 
raees and jump ditclies witb iiu| *■-, 

I corres[)oiidcd with liinr’aftci'oiirseparatiod;'- 
at. first in round text aiid a succession of abrupt 
sentences, always ending with “ my love to the 
Roses.” As time'Vent on, ^I had more sub¬ 
jects of interest to dilate upon. His replies 
had a great charm for me, and, when my mother 
(lied, hk w'as the one letter that broke, the dull 
npatliy of grief into which I liad fallen, and 
Taught, me a .lealihier sorrow. 

“ You are ill,” he'kaid, it.V. his last letter; “ 1 
believe 1 can cure you. ’Leive Loudon to- 
morrowi and, accidents apart, be with me on 
Atiiirsdlv.” 11 
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J obcAnfl; and tlms, after an interval of just 
twent v yoM's, returned to Wareus. 

1 found niy excellent friend fatter than I 
could Lave imagined. JMcuds so often omit to 
mciitimi tli(! personal changes that are taking 
place in them, and photographs Avere at this 
iiinc unknown. His hair w-as curiously streaked 
with white, as if he had dyed it with au un¬ 
steady hand, but there was the same kind beam¬ 
ing face, and the grasp of hi.s hand was cordial, 
almost to pain. He had loved my mother, 
and our first talk was all of her. Insensibly we 
glided into other topics—o|/:l scenes and adven- 
Wes—luitil, at last, I inquired for “the 
Roses.” 

‘‘They.jwc htfre—all here,” he answered. 
“ Rose Selnlle, Rose Tonnercan, and—and Rose 
(irahamc; but,” ho added, gravely, “we will 
visit her last.” , 

As \vc sat that evening in the familiar 
balcony, looking on ft,;?.bluc lake, and glancing 
cverj- instant towards a elialet half bnried in 
trees and (lowers, and frarrght with so many a 
sweet and sacred rocollcetiou,'1 learned the. 
.story of-the first of my three bright ]•oscs, Rose 
Fonnereau. 

We could discern, in the twilight, a grand 
old chiitcan frowning down upon ns from an 
adjacent liill, thongli, to be Uterally correct, it 
presently began to sliinc and glisten in the 
rising moonliglit, as only a Swiss chateau can. 
1 knew it wadi, of course—^Icnew its feudal 
history, ii.s secwid'. cryjits, ii,s torture-towe,r, il.s 
dmigeoits. It had been, in my time, the para¬ 
dise (d hals and boy.s—its dark recesses oU'eriiig 
.splimdid facilities for hide-and-seek. 1 knew 
the horrible ])ost, .scarred and scorched, to 
wliicdi victims, in old times, were bound, while 
hot coals were** applied to tlieir feet, llanpior 
times sncccediug, tbe torturc-chandicr hail be¬ 
come our chief playroom, wliihi the lower 
prisons discharged the geuial oflicc of wine- 
ccUars. 

Ten years before. Rose ronuereaii liad become 
the wife of the young heir of this place. The 
rejoicings laid lasted three days—garlands, 
Aag.s, CA'onrcd lamps, luid llreworks turuiug the 
little'■fillagc into a iiericct fair. Tliere w-as 
nmsic and dancing for the young and agile, 
wine ai’d other ^domforts for the jioor, the in¬ 
imitable Ci'innou, wliosc voice is never mute in 
Swit/.ertnd npoif Ihm slightest disturbance; 
and thus vPit Rose Fonnercau, the, beantifnl 
jjnd beloved,'Mjduqfed toiler liushaiid’s stately 
‘li'omc. 

Ryse became the idol of the liouse. She was 
like a sunbeam that had found its way within 
those sombre walks to ‘warm and cheer, and 
not one escaped its influimce. Her husband 
had sole charge of the ettate, his father, though 
livin", being in feeble licalth. But once (wery 
year lie went alone uptjii a rifmbling excursion 
on the Alps. 

Five years syic& he took his knapsack and 
alpenstock, and dejiarted on lib annmj march, 
his Rose accompanying him some pist;iu£g 
»,along road, aiuFrcsturuhig alone in ^ars, for 


she always dreaded those lonely wandering.s of 
his. He had promised lo write contimiall,\^ 
and rc((uested that liis lei.ters should be ad¬ 
dressed to a distant vilhigii across the mountains 
he intended to explore. 

Ruse never beheld him more. She knew not 
if he wandered, lost and starved tilleath upon 
the snow, or if his death was quit€ aiqj niii-.v- 
ppcted, iiillitig from aon^ tcrrifil peak, or 
whelmed in an avalanche,^, worsc'Xate, mur¬ 
dered by some unknown hai*. All that love and 
sorrow could devise was pulin action, and, for 
months, the mounlain-paths and plateaux were 
followed and searched; but Without success. 
Once only was he heard of. He had hired a 
gnidc to take him t o a village, situated beyond a 
dangerous and difjjcult puss—^thc village to 
wliieli Ills letters were to he directed. 

I'onr years later some human remains were, 
found, by sbeliherds or hunters, in the neig<i- 
jbourhood of the pass, but some distance from 
the ordinary road, and without a slirod or relic 
of any kind to identify the victim, unless a 
slight pcenliarity in the jaw could he relied 
upon as ])rooftllat if was indeed Jlose’s hns- 
liand, who had been injured in his yrmtli by the 
kick of a horse in tliC face. At all events, it 
conyncefl- Iwr, and the remains were laid rc- 
vermitly to vest in the cemetery. 

“ I also,’* said the doctor, “believe it to be 
liim. 'Jiie guide with whom he ascended that 
fatal jiath was snspcet.cd, and questioned, and, 
thougii nothiag was elicited to incriminate him, 
he, was for a long time mider surveillance. 
He was an ill-looking fellow', and bore the 
worst character in tlie village. The man’s 
account, was that the traveller had dismissed 
liim w'heu actually w'ithiu sight of thc' village 
to w'hich he was jn'oceiidiiig, and was last seen 
descending the ))ath leading thither. It was, 
howiwcr, a, significant fact that his watch, 
chain, rings, and money, as well as all the more 
perishable part of Ids equijnncut, had disiqi- 
]uaire.(l, when the remains wnwe found. His 
father expired on llie day following the inti'r- 
meid, of his sim’s remains, and the mother i,s, 

J fcaiw dying. As for Rose, she is mistress of 
the caslv, and guardian to her boy, be-loved by 
all arounX^r. You sliidl sec licr tt.-day.” 

After thiXtorv, a ])nrfectly true one, W'c sat 
for a little tX'U in silence, w^,clung the fatal 
mountain and lint' grim ohKelmtean, witli it.s 
tnrnds for the moment kis.scd into silver by the 
coki bl ight moon. Then t,he doctor, who was ^ 
always depressed by the reminiscence he Ijad 
just recounted, rose hurrj^-,dly, and, wit.h 
effort to be gay, wushed me good night and plea- i 
saiit dreams. ! 

My dreams were MO?pleasant. They hovered 
liucessantly between a dealli-struggle on the 
mountains and a. wddte face looking out into 
the moonlight, kecjiing, from hab^., a dreary 
watch, though Impe was dca4,..-^**“ ^ ^ 

Next morning, at breakfast, a' note 
handed to thcyloctor, who langhi^, and passed*, 
it to me. ti . 

■j “ Come, Frank, you/vttdk* among tl^ Roses 
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forlliwit.il. Wc will be ofI‘ in ten 
iniiiutcs.” 

TliO note, Ei.i,!xli.shc{1, ran thus; 


“ Dear Sir. Pray come at. once. Marie has 
cut <i(l' tluvtop of her thumb. Koccive, dear 


sir, l.lie asswaiice cf mv very liiijli consiclcralioii. 

li! Sta-mfj'EK.” 


lYe werr quieKMmulv, and in, the eamaf^e. 

“ Well,” saidtlwdoctor, “yon certainly lake 
things calmly cnofcli. I expected to find you 
in a I'ever of eia^ment and inqiaticnee.” 


M( 


IVliy 


AVliat has this ratlier 


dirty lit lie note to do with ti/r?' iknd who upon 
earth is ‘ It. StamlTer?’” 

“ Is there no instinct. human affeetiou,” 
asked llu'. doctor, with assumed c:riivity, “ that, 
miplif uhisjier to vnii that this note is from no 
lAs a person than Itose Sebille ? She m!irried| 
Karl Stamflcr, a German Swiss, about eight 
years since, and is, 1. assure you, a model 
iiousewilV—a jierfeet ‘meat-mother,’ as the 
Germans stiy. She has tive children, is grown 

very fat, and-jVly dear l-’rank, yiai look (piite 

pale. VVliat’s the inatl.i^!'” 

‘‘ I—well, 1 don’t know exactlyJ replied. 
“All these elmnges have come ahr^t mioh- 
served liy t/ofi. f had in my n*tnd a* little 
bright-haired fairy in short, frocks and trousers, 
whose ilonnees were, day alter (la.y, distrilmted 
•iriong the brambles in our liannts of Jiltty. 

Ami now-'Well, well.” 

VVe drove t.lirongh the old scenes—past our 
ehfilel, pii;,4 ih('. gate, tuid the pat.h where Hose 
Si'hille, who had heeome Stamll'er, sobbed out 
ber adieux, with the n.'st—past the old iilaiie- 
tiec avenue, and the little pier on which I 
had passed many an hour ealehing little pale- 
green s}iectresol' fish, the like of xvhich 1 have 
never met with elsewhere. Then on ])iist 
Cliilhm, always at our side tlie deep blue lake, 
ami. beyond, the royal Alps nt Savoy, crowned 
with cloud and snow, and smiling or frowning 
as Ihe smis^iine or the shadows fell. 

“There is Rose Stainilcr’s mausioi^ said 
my companion, pointing to a pretty Jialet on 
the side of# hill. 4^ 

"VVe hit the high road tmd ti^ed ink) tlie 
iij)l)roach, under tin: cool sl#u]^^f an avenue 
of limes. .lSte:all»%eemcd ii (hiicious spot. 

There w^^large court nr farm-yaru at. the 
ciideof the house,across which peoj)lewereliastily 
, p!i#siug aud rejiassing. Evidently something of 
a# exciting nature^vns going forwurd. \Ve 
rang a large bell, which gave lorth what seemed 
nil uimeeessarily voeil'mcms jieal, and was re- 
simufled to by several tlogs, that, burst forth 
barking furiously, I'hen appeared a female' 
form, wit,li bare and reddish arms, a wide good- 
natured fa|jg, fringed all round with little light 
muis, njyd ^a*TWiiit of cousidtrablo size, girt 
w*ih a discoloured aprou, which the wearer 
•^oiigld to un4o, but, tailing, tricad it up roiurd 
,lier iturkly form. ^ «• 

“ !, am so glad tif see you, doctor,” she* 
, «tllcdo*t, in a aoice which, though swcol. was 


ecrtaiuly loud. “Marie has cut olT.’Tlic iop of 
her IhumI), and 1 am sure you can sew it. on 
nicely again! How untidy 1 am!’’ ('I'liis in 
a series of melodious shoats.) “ I am iiot lit 
to see anybody! TVe have just killed a pig, 
and we are going to cut liiiu up ! Madame G—’s 
young ladies are come t.o liel]) ns with the 
.sausages! 1 beg your pardon, sir” (i,o me); 

“ pray walk in. Tliis way.” 

J sa.xv my friend su])prcssiiig bis laughter as 
we went away—stumbling over chairs, benelies, 

I hat. had been bijiught into the pa.5sage.s from 
the kitchen, to be oiitwof the way of the porcine 
solcmiitfies, to whieK, in middle-class Swiss 
estatdislimeiits, everything ^lecimjJjg at least 
once a year. 

Presently Hie suffering Alarie, aecomiimiied 
by the to]i of her tiiumb, was conducted 
into tlic room, iihe had t^|inrcd mueh ]iain, 
and—after t!io maimeil^fpoorer Swis';, 
wlieii attacked by malady in any jiart of 
their friiiiies—had tied a iiandkerdiief over her 
head! 

Tile thiinil) was quickly restored to its pris¬ 
tine sliapc; and then t he doctor, turning gravely 
to the stout lady with the rosy arms, quiedly 
observed : 

“Madame StamlTcr, here is a gentleman,wlio «4 
desires to kiss vour hand! Surely you remcm- 1 
ber Pra»k C. r’’ 

There wa.s a lit Ho scream, or rather shout—a 
merry laugh, and both my hands were, in tin: 
grasp ot Hose tsebille. Smiidly shaken they 
weri', ami it was wiih labour and diiricully, by 
llaslnas it si'L'incd, that I began to recognise 
in this huge hearty woman my fairy Rose. Thcn,liy 
too, Hud horrible pig loured over Hu; seeui', 
luid, even ■wliile the little volume of our you Hi 
beg,an to open before us, the duties owing to 
i.lu; yet unclisnu;mbercd brute fell like a shadow 
across the page. 

Maid Marie, who had discarded her handker¬ 
chief and her tears together, now' reappeared, 
and, making tw'o imaginary gashes across her 
mottled nriu, whispered anxiously in her mis- 
1 ress's ('iir. ^ 

Taking this as a signal to depart, wc*i'osc; 
but our hostess bad no idea ot* parting with so 
old an ally. 

“ You stay with us, dear Afr. Frank— 
dear Frank-—aiui indet»l yo* eam^#- of the 
grea.tcst serviee to us, for AI. fc^tJudl'er is gone 
If) Renie, not to return 4ill ^-morrow, aqi 
hands are scarce.” , 

] looked at Marie’s decapitated Hiiimli and 
tlionglit my own i(jight become scarcer. Eut 
Rose would take no difliiid. •• 

“ Let the doctor go his rouiida, aud join us 
at dinner ai six. liou^-an drive home by mooii- 

^ A. 

* Tims it wj|^ Sit tied.* The doctor drovMis 
way, aud I was coucliicletUm the scene of rWent 
.slaughter. \ • 

11 Dear*Rosc! She called me Frank, as she 
h|pd.do« t.woiity yeai-s ago, and her ])leasure 
ijar thefineeting was and u^.igued,«^ 

!Shc w'as in. the higheswUirits. The Ituklreu 
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liad gone on a visit to a neighbour, to be 1 
out of the way in pig-week, and slie had 
nothing to divert her attention from the pig 
and me. 

In a large kitchen, seated about a table, were 
about a dozen girls, while several ladies of riper 
years hovered about, brandishing large knives, 
like scimitars, and the disabled Marie haunted, 
like an unquiet spirit, the scene of her former 
exploits. ■ I 

Rose, as she entered, armed herself hastily, 
as if the pig were still alive aiid standing despe¬ 
rately at bay. Then shq futroducod me, as an I 
old and valued friend, tovmOst of the assembled 
company, including the pastor’s daughter, the 
prefect’s ifidow', and the syndic’s wife. 

The schoolgirls were merely neophytes, and 
had come to be initialed hy the elder priestesses 
into the mvst erics of this horrible sacrifice. I 
bowed to tile ladi jS . l-o circumstances; but 
there, stark and ghastly, reebued upon the'' 
t able the miserable pi" and seemed to concen¬ 
trate all mjr faculties, by a horrible fascinatioii, 
upon itscll. 

I was conscious of a voice remarking com¬ 
placently that all had been “ inaguilujiiemcut. 
arrange,” and that now they would begin, in 
reply to which everybody saicl “ ires-bien,” and 
so 3id 1. 1. remember that, stooping for niy 
bat to prepare for flight, a small liueiy leinpercd 
hatchet was slid into my hand. 

Seeing that I was suspected, T took a stern 
resolution, and, bracing ray nerves up to the 
occasion, (Icterinincd to be priest, butcher, any- 
thiiig but the oiijeet of ridieuio of the iinpaticut. 

. 'Assembly. 

“Let me begin!” I said, striding forward, 
and, waving niy hatchet in the air, with a wild 
war-whoop 1 shut iny eyes and st-nick a savage 
blow. A shrill scre.am arose. I had missed 
the brute’s body, and only cut off an oar. 

Rose applauded rny ziud, but, with some mis¬ 
trust of iiij^kill, undertook to direct my fart her 
operations. TJie Jiali'lict and ttie post of 
liotiour had (she said) been unanimously as¬ 
signed-^o me, and I must do my l)c.st. 

1 'decline to state, nnmiti.'ly, to what that 
amounted. I Relieve that, Inul the pig been 
alive, apd sensild*., of the playful havoc I was 
making with his carcase, 1 could scarcely have 
sufl'erod.flmre. bent,and s'lashed, and hacked 
aiul hcwccT, ^,'^lscious only of I he one desire, to 
^feduee the brui^ tO|t1ie simd’est possible dimeii- 
• sums. At length, whctlicr excited by the com¬ 
mendations I received, or in obedience to sonu' 
slraiigc law of our nature which 1 have never 


yet had time to investigate, it certainly came to 
pass that 1 began to experience a certain sense 
of satisfaction in the work. Time, dinner, 
everything was forgotten, excepting only the 
beautiful proportions of the pig—“ our” pig— 
for hy this time 1 had fairly adopted him, and 
I was still the centre of an adiViring band, 
executing a “ chof-d’ceuva:e'* of sSll and ele¬ 
gance (cutting off cbo[)s, when, ^basting my 
eyes round, I became awai\ of tlie. figure of my 
friend, tire doctor, standing' at the door, and 
quivering all over wit h sd,‘‘pressed laugh tern. 
His presence broke the char>. Rut 1.1ic work 
was done. The pig was dismcudicred from 
snout to tail. Covered with glory, I resumed 
my coat, and sunk from the butcher t o tlie man. 
Dear Rose and I parted the best of friends. 
But I did not kiss lier hand. 

Time passed ra])idly away, and still the doclor . 
found some new reason to postpone our pio- 
raised visit to my third Ttosc;— Rose (irahaine. 
At length one Sunday, aft,or service, he ledone 
through the vineyarcls, saying, this was our 
opporuinity. We took a familiar [mtli, under 
walnul-trees, wiiidiu!^ ever up ami up till it led 
us out upon the hill, ,'.nd to the ceiiictery, my 
youth’s Eden—the garden that hue, stronger 
than dctf/ii, kepi ever sacred, on tiic inouiitaiu- 
sidc.' 

We entered the well-known gates, ami pn - 
scutly were standing by lira “ pro.'<erit’s” ,gra\ (. 
But, what is this beside it':' Anolher grave? 

A 111 tie one. A little marble cross, a broken 
lily, and bcncatli, 

“ Rosie Gk.miamk, 

A\L 5.” 

In the jioxt Number will l>e cuuimcueed 

THE TALE OF 

AMT MARGARET’S TROUBLE 

liY A NEW WIUTEII.. 

THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME ~ 

will bo , .ibliahed on Monilny the Kith, price ca., Iiouud 
in cloth. 

♦,* The byCi iiuniherK of All llin Year n'lHind, in siiiftle 
eotiies, niiindi '' piiriK, arjil half-yearly voUuiie.^, eau 
always be. hadevery booliBellcr, anti at every buiilt- 


Shortly will be imblisbcd, in 'niree V(>lnme.s. 

THE SKCOHl) MRS. T1LL0TS(W. 

bv Tiir Aernon or “Nrjj'Ki: roKGOTTtx.” 

Tinsley IlrotherB, 18, Cathcrine-stroet, Loudon. 


END OE THE PIETEENTH TOLU-ME. 
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